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We now enter upon the maladies of that important function by Class J- 
which animal life is extended beyond the individual that possesses dafs'i" ° 
it, and propagated from generation to generation. To this division narae * 
of diseases the author has given the classic name of genetica, from 
yempMt, "gignor," whence genesis (ym«-<s,) " origo," " ortus." 

In almost every preceding system of nosology, the diseases of this J^^," 
function are scattered through every division of the classification, the system 
and are rather to be found by accident, an index, or the aid of the scattered 
memory, than by any-clear methodical clue. Dr. Macbride's classi- loosely 
fication forms the only exception I am acquainted with ; which, entiro 
however, is rather an attempt at what may be accomplished, than Macbride 
the accomplishment itself. His division is into four orders ; general made an 
and local, as proper to men, and general and local, as proper to rimpUfica- 
women ; thus giving us in the ordinal name little or no leading idea {J on ; 
of the nature of the diseases which each subdivision is to include, attempt 
or any strict line of division between them ; for it must be obvious alone ' 
that many diseases commencing locally very soon become general, 
and affect the entire system, as obstructed menstruation ; while 
others, as abortion, or morbid pregnancy, may be both general and 
local. 

Under the present system, therefore, a different arrangenjent is Ordinal At- 
chosen, and one which will perhaps be found not only more strict to <ier the pre 
the limits of the respective orders, but more explanatory of the lead- ^"g^ent 
ing features of the various genera or species that are included under 
them. These orders are three : the first embracing those diseases 
that affect the sexual fluids ; the second those that affect the orgasm ; 
and the third those that affect the impregnation. To the first arder 
is applied the term cenotica («v«t<x«) from «v«>™$, " evacuatio," 
•' exinanitio," to the second, orgastica («£y««T<*«) from ogy,«(fa, 
" irrito," " incito," and especially libidinose ; and to the third, <;ar- 
potica (k^ttotuu) from wt«7ro«, " fructus." 

Before we enter upon these divisions, it will perhaps prove advan- 
tageous to pursue the plan we have hitherto followed upon com- 
inencing the preceding classes : and take a brief survey of the gone- the'gene'rai 
ral nature of the function before us. under the following heads ;: Jj^p't ' . 

function. 
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CLASS V. [_ T1IE MACHINERY BY WHICH IT OPERATES. 

II. THE PROCESS BY WHICH IT ACCOMPLISHES ITS ULTIMATE 
DM). 
111. THE DIFFICULTIES ACCOMPANYING THIS PROCESS WHICH 
STILL REMAIN TO EE EXPLAINED. 
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1. One of the chief characters by which animals and vegetables 
are distinguished from minerals, is to be found in the mode of their 
formation or origin. While minerals are produced fortuitously or by 
the casual juxta-position of the different particles that enter into their 
make, animals and vegetables can only be produced by generation, 
by a system of organs contrived for this express purpose, and regu- 
lated by laws peculiar to itself. 

Generation is effected in two ways : by the medium of seeds or" 
eggs, and by that of offsets : and it has been supposed that there 
may be a third way, to which we shall advert hereafter ; that of the 
union of seminal molecules, furnished equally by the male and the 
female, without the intervention of eggs, which constitutes the lead- 
ing principle of what has been called the theory of epigenesis. 

Many plants are propagable by offsets, and all plants are supposed 
to be so by eggs or seeds. As we descend in the scale of animal 
life we meet in the lowest class, consisting of the worm tribes, with 
examples of both these modes of propagation also. For while a 
production by ova is more commonly adhered to, the hydra or polype 
is well known to multiply by bulbs or knobs thrown forth from dif- 
ferent parts of the body, and the hirudo viridis, or green leech, by 
longitudinal sections, which correspond with the slips or suckers of 
plants. 

In these cases we meet with no distinction of sex ; the same indi- 
vidual being capable of continuing its own kind by a power of spon- 
taneous generation. In other animals of the worm class we trace 
examples of the organs of both sexes united in the same individual, 
making a near approach to the class of monoicous plants, or those 
which bear male and female flowers distinct from each other but on 
the same stock, as the cucumber : thus constituting proper hermaphro- 
dites, evincing a complexity of sexual structure which is not be 
found in any class of animals above that of worms. Some of the 
intestinal worms are of this description, as the fasciola or fluke, 
which is at the same time oviparous, the ovaries being placed late- 
rally. 

The helix hovtensis, or garden-snail, is hermaphrodite, but incapable 
of breeding singly. In order to accomplish this, it is necessary that one 
individual should copulate with another, the male organ of each uniting 
with the female, and the female with the male, when both become im- 
pregnated. The manner in which this amour is conducted is singu- 
lar and highly curious. They make their approach by discharging 
several small darts at each other, which are of a sharp form, and of 
a horny substance. The quiver is contained within a cavity on the 
right side of the neck, and the darts arc launched with some degree 
of force, at about the distance of two inches, till the whole are 
exhausted : when the war of love is over and its consummation sur 
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ceeds. The increase is by eggs which are perfectly round and Class v. 
about the size of small peas. l ch ^ ty of 

There are some animals in which a single impregnation is capable ,he s ene - 

c j i .• • • , „ ... rative 

of producing several generations in succession : we have a familiar function. 
example of this in the common cock and hen ; for a single copula- impregna- 
tion is here sufficient to give fecundity to as many eggs as will con- <i°n suffi- 
stitute a whole brood. But the same curious fact is still more ob- s'.me'ani. 
vious in various species of insects, and especially in the aphis (puceron ^ ls r fo _ r 
or green-plant louse) through all its divisions, and the Daphnia Pulex duction of 
of Mb'ller and Latreille (the monoculus Pulex of Linneus.) In generations 
both these a single impregnation will suffice for at least six or seven in succes- 
generations ; and in both these likewise, we have another curious Aphis, pu- 
deviation from the common laws of propagation, which is that in the ccron °f 

. , r r S , . . , , . g'een plant 

warmer summer months the young are produced viviparously, and in louse, 
the cooler autumnal months oviparously. It is also very extraordi- varfetyin 
nary that in the aphis, and particularly in the viviparous broods, the the m ° de 
offspring are many of them winged, and many of them without wings tion. 
or distinction of sex : in this respect making an approach to the ^n?, "" 
working-bees, and still more nearly to the working-ant, known till of viviparous, 
late, by the name of neuters. parous™ 

For the generative process which takes place in these two last %"^ ei 
kinds we are almost entirely indebted to the nice and persevering others ' 
labours of the elder and the younger Hiiber ; who have decidedly rnd 8 w?th- 
proved that what have hitherto been called neuters are females with out dis - 
undeveloped female organs, and therefore non-breeders ; but whose sex- 
organs, at least in the case of bees, are capable of developement p t o D c e e ™ t,ve 
by a more stimulating or richer honey, with which one of them, among bees 
selected from the rest, is actually treated for this purpose by the ered'by the 
general consent of the hive on the accidental loss of a queen-bee, elderand 
or common bearer of the whole, and in order to supply her place. Huber 
It is these alone that are armed with stings ; for the males, or drones, 
as we commonly call them, are without stings ; they are much larger 
than the non-breeders or workers, of a darker colour, and make a 
great buz in flying. They are always less numerous in a hive than 
the workers, and only serve to ensure the impregnation of the few 
young queens that may be produced in the course of the season, and 
are regularly massacred by the stings of the workers in the beginning 
of the autumn. The impregnation of the queen-bee is produced 
by a process too curious to be passed over. It was conjectured by 
Swammerdam that this was effected by an aura seminalis thrown 
forth from the body of the whole of the drones or males collectively. 
By other naturalists it has been said, but erroneously, to take place 
from an intermixture of a male milt or sperm with the eggs or spawn 
of the queen-bee, as in the case of fishes. M. Hiiber, however, 
has sufficiently proved that the queen-bee for this purpose forms an 
actual coition, and this never in the hive, but during a tour into the 
air, which she takes for this purpose, a few days only after her birth, 
and in the course of which she is sure to meet with some one or 
other of her numerous seraglio of males. As soon as copulation 
has been effected she returns to the hive, which is usually in the 
space of about half an hour, and often bears home with her the full 
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Illustrated. 
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proofs of a connexion in the ipsa verenda of the drone ; who, thus 
wounded and deprived of his virility by the violence of his embrace, 
dies almost immediately afterwards. This single impregnation will 
serve to fecundate all the eggs the queen will lay for two years at 
least ; Hiiber believes for the whole of her life ; but he has had 
repeated proofs of the former. She begins to lay her eggs, for the 
bee is unquestionably oviparous, forty-six hours after impregnation, 
and will commonly lay about three thousand in two months, or at the 
rate of fifty eggs daily. For the first eleven months she lays none 
but the eggs of workers ; after which she commences a second lay- 
ing which consist of drones' eggs alone. 

Of the mode of procreation among fishes, in consequence of their 
living in a different element from our own, we know but little. A 
few of them, as the squalus, or shark genus, some of the skates, and 
other cartilaginous fishes, have manifest organs of generation, and 
unquestionably copulate. The male shark, indeed, is furnished with 
a peculiar sort of holders for the purpose of maintaining his grasp 
upon the female amidst the utmost violence of the waves, and his 
penis is cartilaginous or horny. The female produces her young by 
eggs, which, in several species of this genus, are hatched in her own 
body, so that the young, when cast forth, are viviparous. 

The blenny produces its young in the same manner ; in most 
species by spawn or eggs hatched externally, but in one or two 
viviparously, three or four hundred young being thus brought forth 
at a time. The blenny, however, and by far the greater number of 
fishes, have no external organ of generation, and appear to have no 
sexual connexion. The females, in a particular season of the year, 
seem merely to throw forth their ova, which we call hard roe or spawn, 
in immense multitudes, in some shallow part of the water in which 
they reside, where it may be best exposed to the vivific action of the 
sun's ray ; when the male shortly afterwards passes over the sperm 
or hard roe, and discharges upon it his sperm, which we call soft roe 
or milt. These substances are contained in the respective sexes in 
two bags that unite near the podex, and at spawning time are very 
much distended. The spawn and milt thus discharged intermix ; 
and, influenced by the vital warmth of the sun, commence a new 
action, the result of which is a shoal of young fishes of a definite 
species. 

Yet though no actual connexion can be traced among the greater 
number of the class of fishes, something like pairing is often discerni- 
nible among many of those that have no visible organs of copula- 
tion : for if we watch attentively the motions of such as are kept in 
ponds, we shall find the sexes in great tumult, and apparently strug- 
gling together among the grass or rushes at the brink of the water, 
about spawning-time ; while the male and female salmon, after 
having ascended a fresh stream to a sufficient height and shallowness 
for the purpose, are well known to unite in digging a nest or pit in 
sand, of about eighteen inches in depth, into which the female casts 
her spawn, and the male immediately afterwards ejects his milt ; when 
the nest is covered over with fresh sand by a joint exertion of then 
tails 
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The salmon, the sturgeon, and many other marine fishes, seek out Class V. 
a fresh- water stream for this purpose : and their navigations are often chinery of 
of very considerable length before they can satisfy themselves, or t th T e ?"»e* a " 
obtain a proper gravelly bed. The salmon tribe sometimes make i>on. 
a voyage of several hundred miles, cutting their way against the D^nfe™ 
most rapid currents, leaping over floodgates, or up cataracts of an ^counter- 
astonishing height : in their endeavour to surmount which they often spawning 
fail, and tumble back into the water ; and, in some places are, in *""*■ 
consequence, caught in baskets placed in the current for this 
purpose. 

The power of fecundity in fishes surpasses all calculation, and Fecundity 
appears almost incredible. A single herring, if suffered to 'multiply calculable? 
unmolested, and undiminished for twenty years, would show a pro- [n"^"^ 
geny greater in bulk than the globe itself. This species, as also the ring. 
pilcard, and some others of the genus clupea, as a proof of their 
great fertility, migrate annually from the Arctic regions in shoals of 
such vast extent, that for miles they are seen to darken the surface 
of the water. 

The mode of procreating 1 among frogs does not much vary from Singular 
that of fishes. Early in the spring the male is found upon the back among 
of the female in close contact with her, but there is no discoverable fl0gs: 
communication, although this contact continues for several days ; 
nor can we trace in the male any external genital organ. After 
the animals quit each other, the female seeks out some secure and 
shallow water, in which, like the race of fishes, she deposit.es her 
spawn, which consists of small specks held together in a sort ot 
chain or string by a whitish glutinous liquor that envelopes them ; 
and over this the male passes and deposites his sperm, which soon 
constitutes a part of the glutinous matter itself. The result is a 
fry of minute tadpoles, whose evolutions into the very different form 
and organization of ft ogs, is one of the most striking curiosities of 
natural history. In the Surinam toad (rana Pipa) this process is JJJ^JJr, 
varied. The female here deposites her eggs or spawn without any Surinam. 
attention to order ; the male takes up the amorphous mass with his 
feet and smears it over her back, driving many of the eggs hereby 
into a variety of cells that open upon it; and afterwards ejecting 
over them his spermous fluid. These cells are so many nests in 
which the eggs are hatched into tadpoles, which are perfected and 
burst their imprisonment in about three months. 

But a volume would not suffice to point out all the singularities 
exhibited by different animals in the economy of procreation. It is JJgJ« af 
worth while, however, to notice how variously some of the organs the 01gan8 
of generation are situated in many tribes. In the female Ijbellula, £ «*««•- 
or dragon-fly, the vagina is placed on the upper part of the belly w^ 
near the breast. In the male spider the generative organ is fixed or ' d e ra ^;. 
on the extremity of an antenna. In the female ascaris vermicular™, ^ 
or maw-worm, the young are discharged from a minute punctiform der . 
aperture a little below the head, which appears, therefore, to con- a^»«, 
stitute the ascarine vagina. In the snail we find this organ placed larger 
near the neck, in the immediate vicinity of the spiracle which serves 
for its lungs. The tamia Solium, or tape-worm, throws forth its SnaA ^ 

Vol. V.— 2 
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they are singularly placed on the glans penis. 

The testes of most animals that possess this organ, and procreate 
only once a year, are extremely small during the months in which 
they are not excited. Those of the sparrow, in the winter-season, 
are scarcely larger than a pin's head, but in the spring are of the 
size of a. hazel-nut. In man this organ, before birth, or rather 
during the early months of pregnancy, is an abdominal viscus : about 
the seventh month it descends gradually through the abdominal 
iais ring into the scrotum, which it reaches in the eighth month. And 



man, 
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turally m 
norchid. 



Class V. young from the joints. So some plants bear flowers on the petiole- 
chSryrf or edges of the leaves instead of on the flower-stalk. 
the genera. j n iji ie manner, while the mamma) in the human kind are placed 
tion. " nc " on the chest, and made a graceful and attractive ornament, in all 
worm. quadrupeds they are placed backward, and concealed by the thighs. 
as in some j n the mare, the teats, which are two, are inguinal ; in the horsc^ 

plants. 
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when un- 
employed, 
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that pro- if tms descent do not take place anterior to birth, it is accomplished 

create only ~ • • . » 

once a with difficulty, and is rarely completed till the seventh or eight year, 
illustrated Sometimes, indeed, only one testis descends under these circum- 
in the stances, and occasionally neither. 

Original' There is a set of barbarians at the back of the Cape of Good 

progress in Hope who appear to be very generally monorchid, or possessed of 
only a single testis ; and Linneus, believing this to be a natural and 
tribual defect, has made them a distinct variety of the human 
species. Mr. Barrow has noticed the same singularity : but it is 
doubtful whether, like the want of a beard among the American 
savages, this destitution is not owing to a barbarous custom of extir- 
Productive pation in early life. It is generally admitted that the productive 
m°aTim- power of man is greatly impaired, if not totally lost, by a retention 
paired by a f both testes in the abdomen, as in this situation they are seldom 

retention ot ' J , 

the testes completely developed. Mr. Hunter imagines never ; and Zacchias 
and Riolan concur with him. Mr. Wilson met with one case of 
this kind in which the generative power was perfect: and M. Fodere 
boldly affirms that persons thus incompletely formed are most 
remarkable for their vigour, thus strangely impeaching the ordinary 
course of nature. Yet in the erinaceus or hedge-hog genus, and a 
few other quadrupeds, they never quit the cavity of the abdomen. 
In the cock, whose penis is dichotomous or two-pronged, they are 
situated on each side of the back-bone. 

It has been made a question among physiologists whether the 
seminal fluid is secreted by the testes at the moment of the demand, 
flu"dwheth- or gradually and imperceptibly in the intervals of copulation, and 
by 3 th"to!- l° c 'g ed in the vesiculsB seminales as a reservoir for the generative 
tesattho power to draw upon. The latter is a common opinion, ft is, 

Tnnmpril of ■ 11*1 /* 1 

however, opposed, and with very powerful arguments, by Swam- 
merdam and Mr. John Hunter. The secretion found in the vesiculje 
seminales, is different from that of the testes in the properties of 
colour and smell ; those of the former being yellow ami inodorous 
cuiffisemi- those of the latter whitish, and possessing the odour of the orchis- 
Thfiatter root, or the down of chesnuts. On the dissection of those who 
Son^i- have naturally or accidentally been destitute of one testis, the vesi- 
nion: cula of the one side has been found filled with the same fluid, and 

but o)>- "'"' 
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as largely as that of the other ; and consequently the fluid on the Class V. 
vacant side must have been supplied by a secretory action of the ch^eVy of 
vesicula itself. There are no organs of generation that differ so l^**"^. 
much in their form and comparative size in different animals as these tion™ ' 
vesicular bags : in the hedge-hog they are twice as large as in man, ^ammer- 
and in -many animals they are utterly wanting. They are so in the dam and J - 
dog, which continues for a very long time in a state of copulation, onThit 
and in birds, whose copulation is momentary. They are, moreover, l' ou ^ 
wanting in most animals whose food is chiefly derived from an ani- Vesicuis 
mal source, though not in all, as the hedge-hog, to which I have dXTtidc- 
just referred, is an example of the contrary. )y inform 

Mr. Hunter hence concludes that the vesicular seminales are not differenV 
seminal reservoirs but glands secreting a peculiar mucus, and that Hedge-hog. 
the bulb of the urethra is, properly speaking, the receptacle in Domestic" 
which the semen is accumulated previous to ejection. Of the Birds. 
actual use of these vesicular bags, he confesses himself to be igno- H e s "d e b SU j' 
rant, yet imagines that in some way or other they are subservient Hunter to 
to the purposes of generation, though not according to the common P ecfeUng S a 
conjecture. fluid dis - 

i ,-• . , , . , , tinct from 

in a tew rare instances the uterus and vagina are said to have semen. 
been found double. Dr. Tiedemann informs us that he has met Y^lnl a " d 
with two instances of this monstrosity. The organs constituting one sometimes 
of the cases are preserved to this day in the Heidelberg Museum. 
The individual had been pregnant in one of the sets, and the uterus 
is here larger than on the opposite side which is of the ordinary size. 
The woman reached her full time, but died nineteen days after 
delivery. 

The ovaria are to the female what the testes are to the male. p varia: 
They were formerly, indeed, called female testes, and furnish, on the called 
part of the female, what is necessary toward the production of a levies! 
progeny. They are, in fact, two spheroidal flattened bodies, "<> w con- 
enclosed between the folds of the broad ligaments by which the with the 
uterus is suspended. They have no immediate connexion with oteru »- 
the uterus ; but near them the extremity of a tube, which opens on 
either side into that organ, hangs with loose fimbriae in the cavity of 
the abdomen, into which it communicates the fimbrial end. This Fallopian 
tube is cailed the Fallopian from the name of its discoverer.* At 
the age of puberty, the ovaria acquire their full growth, and continue 
to weigh about a drachm and a half each till menstruation ceases. 
They contain a peculiar fluid resembling the white of eggs, once f^jj° rft 
supposed to be secreted by the glandular structure of various small what.' 
bodies imbedded in them, which have been denominated corpora 
lutea. By some eorly writers this fluid was contemplated as a T he s ^ c,e ' 
female semen, forming a counterpart to the semen of males; but it these or- 
has since been held, and the tenet is well supported by anatomical &£*> "j^ 
facts to be a secretion of a different kind, thrown forth in conse- ture. 
quence of the excitement sustained by the separation of one or more 
of the minute vesicles, which seem to issue from them as their J v e *j^" 
nucleus or matrix, and which are themselves regarded by the same iheova- 

•"'S 

k Fallop. Observ. Anat. 197. 
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Class V. sc hool as the real ovula of subsequent fetuses 
chinery of however, we shall advert presently. „,.'■- . hj„w 

.he geuera- It j g singular to contemplate the very powerful influence wmca 
lion " the secretion, or even the preparation for secreting the seminal fluid, 
iiZence but still more its ejection, produces over the entire system. 
"f 'he On the perfection, and a certain and entonous degree or disten- 

fluTdon the tion, of the natural vessels, apparently producing an absorption of the 
fluid when at rest, the spirits, the vigour, and the general health ot 
man depend. Hence, antecedently to the full elaboration ol the 
sexual system, and the secretion of this fluid, the male has scarcely 
any distinctive character from the female : the face is fair and 
beardless, the voice shrill, and the courage doubtful. And when- 
ever in subsequent life, we find this entonous distention relaxed, 
we find at the same time langour, debility, and a want of energy 
both in the corporeal and mental functions. And where the supply 
is entirely suppressed or cut off by accident, disease, or unnatural 
mutilation, the whole system is changed, the voice weakened, the 
beard checked in its growth, and the sternum expanded : so that 
the male again sinks down into the female character. These 
changes occur chiefly where the testicles are extirpated before man- 
hood ; but they take place also, though in a less degree, after- 
wards. 

In like manner, during the discharge of the seminal fluid in 
sexual commerce, the most vigorous frames of the stoutest animals 
become exhausted by the pleasurable shock : and the feeble frames 
of many of the insect tribes are incapable of recovering from the 
exhaustion^ and perish immediately afterwards ; the female alone 
surviving to give maturity to the eggs hereby fecundated. The 
same effect occurs after the same consummation in plants. The 
stoutest tree, if superfructified, is impaired for bearing fruit the next 
year ; while the plants of the feeblest structure die as soon as fruc- 
tification has taken place. Hence, by preventing fructification, we 
are enabled to prolong their duration ; for by taking away the 
styles and stigmas, the filaments and anthers, and especially by 
plucking off the entire corols of our garden-flowers, we are able of 
annuals to make biennials, and of biennials triennials. 
\romttin In many animals during the season of their amours, the aroma of 
mXpecu- the seminal fluid is so strong, and at the same time so extensive in 
!i;u| y . its influence as to taint the flesh : and hence the flesh of goats at 

strong in " ■ • * 

thefereed- this period is not eatable. Most fishes are extremely emaciated in 
both sexes at the same time, and from the same cause, and are 
equally unfit for the table. Stags, in the rutting season, are so ex- 
hausted as to be quite lean and feeble, and to retire into the recesses 
of the forest in quest of repose and quiet. They are well known to 
be totally inadequate to the chase ; and hence, for the purpose of 
maintaining a succession of sporting, they are sometimes castrated, 
in which state they are called heaviers. If the castration be per- 
formed while the horns are shed, these never grow again ; and. if 
while the horns are in perfection, they are never shed. 

The male and female rein-deer (cervus Tarandus) ordinarily 
cast their horns every year in November. If the male be castrated. 
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Uje horns will not grow after he is nine years old ; and the female Class v, 
instead of dropping her horns as usual in November, retains them^ e h »ne%'«f 
it gravid, till she fawns, which is about the middle of May. In this '^'genera- 
case the usual stimulus necessary for the operation of exfoliation UoS. fnBe * 
is transferred to another part of the system. And for the same rea- S^hJHL 
son we often find that a broken bone in a pregnant woman will (leer 
secrete no callus, and consequently not unite, till after child-birth, f SSSj. 
In the former case the roots of the horns are affected by sympathy 
with the general sexual system, of which, indeed, they may be said 
to form a part, and by their superior size are discriminative of the 
male sex. In the human race, the strong deep voice, characteristic 
of manhood, is rarely acquired, if castration be performed in infancy. 

There is no animal, perhaps, but shows some sympathetic action Association 
of the system at large, or some remote part of it, with the genital "a^sfSST 
organs, when they are in a state of peculiar excitement. The tree- with the 
frog (rana arborea) has, in the breeding season, a peculiar orbicular when 'in a 
pouch attached to its throat ; the fore thumb of the common male 'SLnt. 
toad is at the same season affected with warts : and the females of illustrated ' 
some of the monkey tribes evince a regular menstruation. I" g h : e tree " 

II. The process by which the generative power is able to accom- common 
plish its ultimate end, is to the present hour involved in no small monkey- 
degree of mystery ; and has given rise to three distinct and highly u'-'clnera. 
ingenious hypotheses that have a strong claim upon our attention. ,ive P">- 
and which we shall proceed to notice in the order in which they have invt.'ived in 

appeared. mystery: 

1 ne first and most ancient of these consists in regarding the fetus given rise 
in the womb as the joint production of matter afforded in coition by popolwr 9 
both sexes, that of the male being secreted by the testes, and that of hypotheses 
the female by the uterus itself, or some collateral organ, as the ovaria. Fetus pro- 
which last, however, is a name of comparatively modern orisrin, and i uced by 
derived trom a supposed office which was not contemplated among mixture of 
the ancients. To this hypothesis has been given the name of female mT 

El'IGENESIS. "'iual flui<1! ; 

The seed or matter afforded by the female was regarded by Hip theory of 
pocrates, Aristotle, and Galen, as the menstrual blood or secretion, K^maie*' 8 ' 
which they supposed furnished the substance and increment of the generative 
fetus, while the male semen furnished the living principle : Empe- explained^ 
docles, Epicurus, and various other physiologists contending, on the l c 7ates P ami 
contrary, that the father and mother respectively contributed a semi- Aristotle, 
rial fluid that equally co-operated in the generation and growth of i^oirTmale 
the fetus, and stamped it a male or a female, and with features more *f 1Hn 

■ How ex™ 

closely resembling the one or the other according as the orgasm of plained by 
either was predominant at the time, or accompanied with a more ^j™^^" 
copious discharge. In the words of Lucretius who has elegantly Epicure*, 
compressed the Epicurean doctrine : features 

w, .. . . , i how ac- 

Et muhebre oritur patno de seminc sociuna ; counted 

Maternoque mares exsistunt corpore cretei. for. 

Semper enina partus duplici <Jc simine constat : 
Atque, ulri simile est magis id, quodquomqne creatur, 
Kjus habet plus parte aqua, quod ceraere possis, 
"^ire virum suboles, sive est muliebris origo. * 



De Rer. Nat. Lib. iv. 1220. 
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The distinction of sex, however, was accounted for in a ditierent 
manner by Hippocrates, who supposed that each of the sexes pos- 
sesses a strong and a weak seminal fluid : and very ungallantly as- 
serted that the male fetus was formed by an intermixture of the 
robuster fluids of the two sexes, and the female by that of the more 
imbecile. Lactantius, in quoting the opinion of Aristotle upon this 
subject, adds, fancifully enough, that the right side of the uterus is the 
proper chamber of the male fetus, and the left of the female : a be- 
lief which is still prevalent among the vulgar in many parts of Great 
Britain. But he adds that if the male, or stronger, semen should by 
mistake enter the left side of the uterus, a male child may still be 
conceived ; yet, inasmuch as it occupies the female department, its 
voice, its face, and its general complexion will be effeminate. And, 
on the contrary, if the weaker, or female, seed should flow into the 
right side of the uterus and a female fetus be begotten, the female 
will exhibit many signs of a masculine character, and be inordinately 
vigorous and muscular.* 

The doctrine of epigenesis under one modification or another, 
continued to be the leading, if not the only hypothesis of the day till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when, in consequence of the 
more accurate examinations and dissections of Sylvius, Vesalius, 
Fallopius, and De Graaf, the organs which had hitherto been regarded 
as female testes, and so denominated, were now declared to be re- 
positories of minute ova, and at length named ovaria by Steno in 
1667.J We now therefore enter upon the second of the three hypo- 
theses above alluded to, which derives the fetus from rudiments fur- 
nished by the mother alone. This hypothesis was originally advanced 
by Josephus de Aromatariis, as flowing from these anatomical dis- 
coveries, but was chiefly brought into notice by Swammerdam and 
Harvey, who established the doctrine of omne ab ovo. Observing a 
cluster of about fifteen vesicles in each of the female ovaria, appa- 
rently filled with a minute drop of albuminous yellow serum, and 
perceiving that they appeared to diminish in number in some kind of 
proportion to the number of parturitions a woman had undergone, it 
was conceived by these physiologists that such vesicles are inert 
eggs or ovula, containing miniature embryons of the form to be 
afterwards evolved, one of which, by the pleasurable shock that 
darts over the whole body, but in an especial degree through this 
organ, during the act of copulation, is instantly thrown into a state 
of vital activity, detached from the common cluster, and in a short 
time passes into the uterus through the canal of the Fallopian tube 
which spontaneously enlarges for the purpose ; where its miniature 
germ is gradually unfolded and augmented into a sensible fetus, 
partaking of the form and figure of the parent stock. The elementary 
animalcule, it was farther asserted by Harvey, may be occasionally 
impressed with a resemblance in its features to the father from the 
electric impulse given in the genial act to every portion of the solids 
and fluids of the body, and of consequence to the fluid contained in 
the ovula themselves : but, reasoning from the length of the vagina 



* I>e Opificio Dei. Cap. xir. 



t Eleta. Mvologise Specimen, p. 117, 
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in cows and many other animals, and an occasional dissection of the Class V. 
human subject soon after coition, he contended that the male semen live p'S!'*" 
never did, nor indeed could, enter the uterus, and of course could ,***; deni . 
not add any thing to the embryon in its evolution. e<i tha' the 

Leewenhoeck and Hartsoeker, however, upon a more accurate melTc^uid 
anatomy of the uterus immediately after copulation, discovered not ""*' r t each 
only that the projected male semen could enter its cavity, but actu- or»diiu» 
ally did thus enter, and in some instances, which fell within their emtfv'oBta 
notice, had clearly ascended into the Fallopian tubes. And now a iwerotac 
new doctrine was started, and one altogether opposite to the theory th« con- 
of Harvey. Upon the principle of the former, the fattier had no ^J^* 
immediate connexion with his own child ; he could not bestow upon l-. wen- 
it a particle of his own matter, and the whole production was the aISui5«! 
operation of the mother. But, in consequence of this later discovery, JJ^ e J 3mt 
it was contended that the entire formation was the work of the father, it could 
and that the mother, in her turn, had nothing to do with it : that *,"VaUo- 
every particle of the propelled fluid was a true and proper semimum, i"^ n *^ e » 
containing in itself, like the ovulurn of the female upon the hypothesis , ua ii y did 
of Harvey, a miniature of all the organs and members of the future £ xtreme 
fetus, in due time to be gradually evolved and augmented ; and that and most 
the uterus, and possibly the ovulum, into which some one of these ^llVe- 
male semina or seminia is almost sure of being protruded in the act JJUJJJJf^ 
of generation, offers nothing more than a nest in which the homun- both hypo- 
culus or rudimental fetus is deposited for warmth and nutriment. I'^.ie^ 6 
And as the former hypothesis appealed to the natural economy of of the one 
oviparous animals during the period of intubation, that of worms and tna , lhe 
tadpoles was appealed to by the latter : and a very considerable de- J^J^ 
gree of life and motion was supposed to be discovered and proved diate con- 
by the aid of good magnifying glasses in the simple fluid of the male w " h °hi.. 
semen, insomuch that not less than many millions of these homun- ^[^{jjj^ 
culi, or unborn manikins, were pointed out as capering in a diameter „f the 
not greater than that of the smallest grain of sand, each resembling °^ ied 
the tadpole in shape. Lelappius, indeed, a celebrated pupil of Lee- ihanho 
wenhoeck, advanced farther ; for he not only saw these homuncular waethe 
tadpoles, but pretended to trace one of them bursting through the j™*,"^ 
tunic bv which it was swaddled, and exhibiting two arms, two legs, the mother 

' j has nothing 

a human head, and heart. more u> do 

Such was the dream of the popular philosophy on the subject of "^.than 
o-eneration indulged in at the period we are now adverting to, and a nest. 
which continued for upwards of a century. It is truly astonishing to n A a ^J 9 h |°. 
reflect on the universality with which this opinion was accredited, and ***** 
how decisively every anatomist, and indeed every man who pretended (Mrliei 
to the smallest portion of medical science, was convinced that his ^ n / n u e ncu1 ' 
children were no more related, in point of generative power to his mumUm. 
own wife than they were to his neighbour's. It was in vain that „", ri 4. 
Verheven denied the existence of animalcules in the seminal fluid, f***£* 
and undertook to demonstrate that the motion supposed to be traced Jot**"*- 
there, was a mere microscopic delusion : it was in vain to adduce Kaatkat 
the fact of an equal proportion of paternal and maternal features in 
almost every family in the world, the undeviating intermixture of fea- 
tures in mules, and other hybrid animals, and the casual transfer of 
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maternal impressions to the unborn progeny when suddenly fright- 
ened in the earlier months of pregnancy. The theory, as it was 
triumphantly called, of generation ah animalculo maris, was still 
confidently maintained; and the mother, it was contended, had 
nothing to do with the formation of her own offspring, but to give it 
a warm nest and nourishment. 

At length arose the celebrated and indefatigable Buffon, who was 
not inattentive to the facts before him, nor to the absurdities to which 
some of them had led. He readily accredited the miscroscopic 
motion pointed out by Leewenhoeck in the floating bodies of male 
semen, and which Spalanzani has since persuaded himself he has 
detected not only in this fluid but in various others of an animal 
origin ;* but instead of admitting them to be animalcules, he regarded 
them as primordial monads, molecules organiques, of a peculiar 
activity, existing through all nature, and constituting the nutrient 
elements of living matter : and upon this principle he founded not 
indeed a new hypothesis, but a new edition of that of epigenesis, 
with so much accuracy, and, in his view of the subject, important 
matter, as very nearly to entitle it to the character of an original 
plan. Like the speculations to which it succeeded, it soon acquired 
a very high degree of popularity. 

All organized beings, and hence plants as well as animals, 
according to the doctrine of M. de Buffon, contain a vast number of 
these active molecules in every part of their frames, but especially in 
the generative organs of both sexes, and the seed-vessels of plants, 
in which they are more numerous than in any other parts. These 
organic primordia afford nutrition and growth to the animal and 
vegetable fabrics ; and, as soon as these fabrics are matured, and 
consequently a smaller proportion of such molecules are requisite, 
their surplus is secreted and strained off for the formation of vegetable 
and animal seeds. The existence of ovula, in the female ovaria, 
impregnated and detached at the time of conception, is by this 
hypothesis declared to be a chimBera, and their passage into the 
uterus asserted to be contrary to all observation and fact. The 
ovaria are once more regarded as female testes receiving, like those 
of the male, the surplus of the organic molecules of the body, and 
secreting them, like the latter, for the common purpose of generation. 
The seminal liquor thus secerned in the male and female frames are, 
in the act of coition, projected simultaneously into the uterus, and, 
becoming intimately blended there, produce, by a kind of fermenta- 
tion, the first filaments of the fetus, which grow and expand like the 
filaments of plants. To render such combination of seminal fluids 
productive, however, it was contended that their quantities must be 
duly proportioned, their powers of action definite, and their solidity, 
tenacity, or rarefaction symphoneous ; and the fetus, it was added, 
would be either male or female, as the seminal fluid of the man or 
woman abounded most with organic molecules, and would resemble 
either the father or the mother, according to the overbalance of the 
respective elements contributed by each parent. 



Opuscoli de Fisica, Animate, Ve<ntabile, &c. Vol. if. 8vo. Milan. 1776. 
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It is obvious, from this brief view of the subject, that Buffon in the ^ L q S3 v * 
planning of this hypothesis did nothing more than avail himself of tw e pro-' 
the anatomical facts of Vesalius, De Graaf, and Harvey, and the Q^ wa] 
supposed discoveries of Leewenhoeck, to revive in a new form the remarks, 
doctrine of the Greek schools, and especially that of Epicurus. The 
subject, however, was offered to the world in plausible arguments 
and captivating eloquence, and had soon the good fortune to meet Buffon 
with powerful and enlightened supporters in Maupertuis and Need- by'iviau- 
ham, who added some improvements, but of no very great impor- ^fj^hiim'- 
tance, to several of M. de Button's tenets ; while Haller and Bonet opposed by 
strove hard to revive the hypothesis of a female generative power or Bonet «"ho 
that of evolution alone, as first established by Harvey ; or rather to endeavoui- 
erect an edifice somewhat similar to it, out of the crumbling ruins of vive under 
the primary building ; in doing which they appealed to the phasuo- ^hLfo-'" 
mena of the vegetable creation with considerable research and some thesis' of fo- 
degree of success. But this revived hypothesis, notwithstanding, luLVTbiii 
has never been very generally followed ; and is now almost, if not ™ ith 'j, 1110 
altogether, relinquished even in Germany. 

In like manner, there are several physiologists, who have endea- Attempted 
voured to improve upon the hypothesis of Buffon, of whom it may l ™ e P nts V upon 
be sufficient to mention F)r. Darwin and Professor Blumenbach. Buffon; 
The alterations, however, are little more than verbal, and conse- m y e nbach 
quently of no great importance, and chiefly relate to the subordinate a H d Dar " 
doctrine of organic molecules. For the term organic molecules Darwin's 
Darwin prefers that of vital germs, which he assorts into two kinds, t "' ° n dlf " "''' 
or rather maintains are thus formed by nature, as being secreted or vital 
provided by male or female organs, whether animal or vegetable ; ?,""" 
for in the philosophy of this writer, the two departments tread closely 
upon each other. In this subdivision of germs, however, the term 
molecule is still retained, but limited to the female character or de- 
partment : the vital germs or particles secreted by the female organs Molecules 
of a bud or flower, or the female organs of an animal, being by Dr. tIveV°o- ma 
Darwin denominated molecules with formative propensities ; while P e h °at ties ' 
those secreted from the male organs of either department are called Fibrils 
fibrils with formative appetencies. To the fibrils he assigns a higher ™£[ 
degree of organization than to the molecules. Both, however, we <i'es what. 
are told, have a propension or an appetency to form or create ; as 
we are told also that " they reciprocally stimulate and embrace each 
other and instantly coalesce ; and may thus popularly be compared 
to the double affinities of chemistry." 

In the view of Professor Blumenbach, matter is divided into two Biumen- 
kinds, possessing properties essentially different from each other, ^cation! 
these are organized and unorganized : unorganized matter is endued j^g™**? 
with a creative or formative power throughout every particle ; and ganized 
organized matter with a creative or formative effort, a nisus forma- NisuTfor- 
thus, or bildungstrieb,* as he calls it, a principle in many respects ™f d , j i v n U3 _ cr 
similar to that of gravitation, but endowing every separate organ, as itrieb Dg 
soon as it acquires structure, with a vita propria. From the first he what 
traces the origin of the world in the simple and inorganic state of 

* Uberden Bildungstrieb, 8yo. Sotting. 1791, 
ft. V.— 3 
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the mineral kingdom 5 from the last the rise of vegetables and 
animals. f 

It is only necessary to add farther a remark of Mr. John Hunter s, 
that in plants of all kinds, the seed, properly so called, is produced 
by the female organization, while the male gives nothing more than 
the principle of arrangement ; and that the same operation and prin- 
ciples take place in many orders of animals.* 

In all these attempts to improve upon the older speculations, there 
is a great deal that cannot but be regarded as philosophical nugac. 
The physiological experiments that have been made, and the anato- 
mical facts that have been discovered, since the days of Harvey, and 
particularly during the last half century, though they leave the doc- 
trine of generation still surrounded with many difficulties, have suffi- 
ciently established the following positions : 

First that, in all ordinary cases, the male semen enters into the 
uterus at the time of coition ; and that in those cases in which it 
does not or cannot enter immediately, from the extreme length of the 
vagina, as in some quadrupeds, or from a greater or less degree of 
imperforation of the vaginal passage, it is conveyed there soon after- 
wards in consequence of its proximity of situation. 

Secondly, that the uterus itself, worked up at this time to the highest 
pitch of excitement, secretes also some portion of a peculiar fluid, 
the female semen of the Epicurean philosophers, with which the male 
semen combines, and which is probably the basis of the membranes 
soon afterwards prepared for the fetus. 

Thirdly, that the Fallopian tubes at this period become rigid- ; 
their fimbria; embrace the ovaria : and consequently form a direct 
channel of communication between the ovaria and the uterus ; that 
what were formerly supposed to be vesicles are real ovula ; and 
that one of them, detached by the momentary shock or excitement, 
bursts from its nucleus or matrix, enters into one of the open mouths 
of the fimbria? of the Fallopian tube, and in consequence, into the 
tube itself, by which it is conveyed to the uterus ; an effect, however, 
which does not seem to take place during the act of coition, since the 
ovulum is seldom found, even in the Fallopian tube, till some time 
afterwards : and that, as soon as the ovulum has thus escaped, the 
lips of the wound hereby made in the side of the ovary are closed by 
an external cicatrix, and indented with a small cavity, which forms 
what is meant by a corpus luteum. 

Fourthly, that the cervix of the uterus is, from this time, closed in 
its canal towards its upper part, so as to prevent a second fetation 
by the introduction of fresh male semen ; while the internal surface 
of this organ becomes lined with a fine coagulable and plastic lymph, 
being probably the fluid secreted at the moment of intercourse • 
which assumes a thin membranous form, and has been called tunica 
caduca or decidua, and constitutes the uterine ovum or eo-cr of the 
fetus ; this important part of the process seeming to take place about 
a week after the time of copulation. In the rabbit Mr. Cruikshank 
has found it as early as the fourth day. 

* Animal Economy, 5. 
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Fifthly, that, for the better protection and nutrition of the fetus, Class v. 
'he walls of the uterine ovum are multiplied ; and that hence, while tj ve process. 
the tunica caduca itself possesses a du plicature, which is called [°* ual inr 
tunica reflexa, there are also two other membranes by which the Fifthly, ' 
decidua is lined, denominated chorion and amnion, both which are Sfothcr" 
filled with peculiar fluids ; the fluid of the chorion occupying the associate 
apace between itself and the amnion which it surrounds ; and the "ranee. 
fluid of the amnion occupying the whole of the interior which is dis- 
tended with it like a bladder. 

Sixthly, that the medium of connexion between the fetus and the sixthly, 
mother is the umbilical chord and the placenta into which it is dis- "■„ "at- 
tributed ; the former consisting of an artery from each of the fetal connexion 
iliacs, and a vein running to the fetal liver, twisted spirally and sur- the child 
rounded by a common integument ; and the latter consisting of two m n d ,he r e the 
parts, an uterine or spongy parenchyma, derived from the decidua, umbilical 
and a fetal parenchyma consisting of a great multitude of exquisitely placenta. 
beautiful knotty flocculi that cover the chorion, and constitute not 
only an organ of nutriment, but, as was first ingeniously supposed 
by Sir Edward Hulse, of oxygenation. 

Seventhly, that about the third week, or as soon as the uterine Seventhly, 
ovum is thus prepared for its reception, we can trace the first vestige vest^e'of 
of the einbryon, oval in its shape and resembling a minute bean or ,,,e e,n, ' r y- 
kidney, swimming in the fluid of the amnion, and suspended by the about the 
umbilical chord which has now shot forth from the placenta. From a ft e ?,™! ek 
this reniform substance the general figure pullulates, the limbs are pregnatiou, 
protruded, and the face takes its rise. shape "re- 

III. The chief difficulties that have been felt, as accompanying "jj 01 ^ 
these positions and the jreneral doctrine that flows from them, are cui'ties that 
the following: ^om^n. 

First, as to the mode by which the male semen is conveyed to the the above 
ovulum in the Fallopian tube. 

Secondly, the occasional existence of corpora lutea in the ovaria 
of virgins, or of those who, from misformation, have been incapable 
of indulging in sexual commerce. 

Thirdly, the occasional detection of a full-sized fetus in the 
uterus without any placenta, umbilical chord, or mark of an um- 
bilicus. 

The first of these difficulties was earliest started, as we have *j£*^ t 
already observed, by Dr. Harvey, who contended that in the case of of the as- * 
cows, whose vagina is very long, as well as in various other cases, fhTmaie 
the semen cannot possibly reach even the uterus ; and that hence 8 ™en to 

, r J i •> Tx i ^u the ovum. 

there is no reason to suppose it ever reaches it. It was not then 
known that impregnation commences in the Fallopian tube, and 
that it must also reach this canal as well ; which, by Harvey would 
have been received as an objection still more triumphant. 

Bv what means the ejected semen is conveyed into the uterus, we Examined 

J J , , v. i . and replied 

do not, indeed, very clearly know even to the present hour ; but t0 . 
that it is so conveyed and even in animals in which the male organ 
can by no means come in contact with it, has been proved by incon- 
trovertible facts. Mr. John Hunter killed a bitch in the act of copu- 
lation, and found that the semen was then existing in the cavity of 
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Class V. t i ie uterus, in his opinion carried there per saltum. Now if it reach 
eultiesM- the uterus there can be no difficulty in conceiving that it may also 
Tn Th a e n s y u V reacl1 the fallopian tubes, which by one end open into the uterus ; 
iectof ge - sucked in, perhaps, as supposed by M. Blumenbach, by the latter 
neration. organ during tl)e thrilling orgasm of the moment. Leewenhoeck 
and Hartsoeker seem, indeed, to have removed the difficulty alto- 
gether, by having, in some instances, detected the seminal fluid in 
Ji. r00 /men at tne Fallopian tubes themselves. And there seems great reason to 
hMsome" believe that it has, occasionally, entered the ovarium, and even pro- 
tended**" duced impregnation in that organ instead of in the uterus, where an 
even to the obstruction has been offered to the descent of an ovulum into the 
fimbrial openings of the tube, after its detachment : for we cannot 
otherwise readily account for the formation of fetuses in the ovarium ; 
facts, however, well known to occur, and of which Mr. Stanley has 
given a singular instance of late,* and Dr. Granville a still more ex- 
traordinary example, the last fetus at its examination appearing per- 
fect, and four months old.j 
fjecond.iif- The second difficulty is also capable of a plausible answer, but 

not quite so satisfactory as the preceding : 
Examined There can be no doubt that the ovarium is directly concerned in 
an rep le ^g g rea t business of generation : for it is well known that the opera- 
tion of spaying or excising the ovaries corresponds in females to that 
of castration in males. It takes off, not only all power of production, 
but all desire. And, in a recent volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, there is the case of a natural defect of this kind in an adult 
woman, who, in like manner, had never evinced any inclination for 
sexual union, and had never menstruated : and who on dissection 
was found, with the deficiency of ovaria, to have the uterus only of 
the size of an infant's, a very narrow pelvis, and no hair on the 
pubes.J 

It seems, also, perfectly clear that in conception an ovum does 
really descend from the ovarium into the uterus within a few days 
after sexual intercourse has taken place : in proof of which it will be 
sufficient to quote the following curious historical fact from Sir Eve- 
rard Home,§ who appears to have traced its path very accurately : 
case in ex- " A servant maid, twenty-one years of age, died of an epileptic fit 
no'n/from seven days after coition, there being circumstances to prove that she 
Home. could not have seen her lover after the day here adverted to, nor for 
many days before. The sexual organs were submitted to dissection : 
the right ovarium had a small torn orifice upon the most prominent 
part of its external surface, which led to a cavity filled with coagu- 
lated blood, and surrounded by a yellowish organized structure : its 
inner surface was covered with an exudation of coagulable lymph. 
A minute spherical body, supposed to be an ovum, was concealed in 
the cavity of the womb among the long fibres of coagulable lymph 
which covered its inner surface, and especially towards the cervix. 
This supposed ovum was submitted to the microscopical powers of 
M. Bauer, who has made various drawings of it, and who detected 

* Med. Trans. Vol. vi. Art. xvi. t Phil. Trans. 1820. p. 101. 

t Vol. for the year 1805. p. 226. § Id. 1817. p. 252. 
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in it two projecting points which are considered as the future situations Class v. 
of the heart and brain." cuities ac- 

What exact period of time the ovum demands to work its way ?JJ^| any " 
down the tube into the uterus, has not been very accurately ascer- subject of 
tained. That it does not descend at once is admitted on all hands : Tim^and" 
and there can be no doubt that in different kinds of animals a different descent of 

hit r*\ , ' u * uvum 

period is requisite. Mr. Gruikshank, whose experiments were con- to the ute- 
fined to rabbits, ascertained that in this species the ovum demanded J."^""^^ 
for its journey about forty-eight hours. In the case just alluded to, ascertained. 
seven days had elapsed, and consequently a period perfectly sufficient 
seems to have been given for the purpose, and there can be little 
doubt that the minute body observed in the cavity of the uterus was 
a genuine impregnated ovum that had completed its travels. 

But whence comes it 'to pass, if the copulated perculsion, felt ^ r he " r c a e 
through every fibre, be the cause of the detachment of ova or ovula Lima in 
from the ovaria, that examples should be found of a like detachment, ^^no 
and consequently of a formation of corpora lutea in cases where no J;° r>ula c l j I ° r " 
copulation has ever taken place ? Of the fact itself there is no ques- red. 
tion. " Upon examining," says Sir Everard Home, " the ovaria of ££* no 3 "* 
several women who had died virgins, and in whom the hymen was question. 
too perfect to admit of the possibility of impregnation, there were not e d* emP 
only distinct corpora lutea, but also small cavities round the edge of 
the ovarium, evidently left by ova that had passed out at some former 
period, so that this happens during the state of virginity'''* Professor Accounted 
Blumenbach has met with similar examples ; and they have endea- supposition 
voured to account for it, first, by supposing that the females thus £«yhey 
circumstanced must have been of a peculiarly amorous disposition, duced by 
and at particular times morbidly excited by a venereal orgasm origi- 2^?™° 
nating in their own persons alone, without any intercourse with the operating 
male sex. And next, that a high-wrought excitement of this kind g" ns of P fc- 
may be sufficient to produce such an effect, and to lead to the first ™£!^,° f 
and most important step in the generative process. All this is highly amorous 
ingenious, but we seem at present to want facts to justify us in offer- TheXctT 
ing such an explanation. " We cannot doubt," says Sir Everard JjJJ ud ^° 
Home, " that every time a female quadruped is in heat, one or more satisfactory 
ova pass from the ovarium to the uterus, whether she receives the Jj , { , n n t( this 
male or not."* And to the same effect Professor Blumenbach, who though of. 
first launched this opinion in 1718, before the Royal Society! of Home? 5 ' 
Gottengen, " The state of the ovaria," says he, " of women who ™ unie «- 
have died under strong sexual passion has been found similar to that 
of rabbits during heat." And in confirmation of this he adds : " in 
the body of a young woman, eighteen years of age, who had been 
brought up in a convent, and had every appearance of being a vir- 
gin, Valisneri found five or six vesicles pushing forward in one 
ovarium, and the correspondent Fallopian tube redder and longer 
than usual, as he had frequently observed in animals during heat. 
Bonet," he adds, " gives the history of a young lady who died fu- 
riously in love with a man of low rank, and whose ovaria were turgid 

* Phil. Trans. 1817. ut supra. „. . _,.... 

t Specimen Phvsiologite comparat*. Comment. So c. Reg. Scientia: Ixottengens 
Vol. ix, 129. 
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with vesicles of great size." In neither of these cases, however, 
do we meet with ovula actually detached, and still less with corpora 
lutea. Add to which, that not only corpora lutea, but detached 
ovula, and even imperfect fetation, have at times been found in the 
ovaries of infants often or twelve years of age, who can scarcely be 
suspected of any such erethism : a very curious instance of which 
we shall have to quote from Dr. Baillie, under the genus Prceotia.* 

I am aware that the same explanation has been adopted by M. 
Cuvier, indeed it is difficult to adopt any other, but direct facts in 
support of it are as wanting in him as well as in the authorities just 
referred to. There is an indirect fact appealed to, however, by the 
last, which is well worth noticing for its curiosity, whatever degree 
of bearing it may have upon the present question. After observing 
that a corpus luteum is not positive evidence of impregnation, he 
adds, nor does the existence of a decidua in the uterus constitute 
better evidence of the same, since it has sometimes happened that at 
each period of painful menstruation the excitement of the uterine 
vessels has produced a perfect decidua not to be distinguished from 
that belonging to an ovum. The present author has never met with 
a case of this kind, but of the fact itself there seems no doubt : Mor- 
gagni has given one striking instance of it in his day,t and Mr. Stan- 
ley another in our own. J To explain the origin of such a membrane 
under such circumstances is by no means difficult, as it follows upon 
the common principle by which other membranous or membrane-like 
tunics are produced in other hollow organs in a state of peculiar irri- 
tation, of which some curious examples have already been offered 
under diarrhoea tttbularis.§ The peculiar character of the mem- 
brane must necessarily be governed by the character of the organ in 
which it is formed. Upon the whole, it does not seem to afford much 
support to the argument in whose favour it is appealed to, and the 
subject requires further investigation. 

The third difficulty attendant upon the common doctrine of the 
day, which supposes the fetus to hold its entire communication with, 
and to derive its blood, nutriment, and oxygene from the mother by 
means of the placenta and umbilical chord, is founded upon the occa- 
sional instances of fetuses of large and even full growth being found 
in the womb, and even brought forth at the proper period without 
any placenta, or at least of any utility, without any umbilical chord, 
or even the trace of an umbilicus. Admitting the course just 
glanced at to be the ordinary provision of Nature, what is the substi- 
tute she employs on these occasions ? the means by which the bereft 
fetus is supplied with air and nourishment ? 

The advocates of the doctrine of epigenesis, as new modelled by 
the hands of Buffon and Darwin, triumphantly appeal to these curious 
deviations from the established order of nature, as effecting a direct 
overthrow of the doctrine of evolution by an impregnated ovum : 
while the supporters of the latter doctrine have too generally cut the 
question short by a flat denial of such monstrous aberrations. 



* Class v. Ord. II. Gen. n. Spec. H. of the present volume 
t De Sed. et. Caus. Morb. Ep. j jvicd. Tran 



5 Vol. i. p. 252 



Trans. Vol. ti. Art. jrvi. 
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J. here is little of the true spirit of philosophy in either conduct. Class v, 
Admitting the existence of such cases, they just as much cripple the cuitiesac- 
one doctrine as the other ; for, granting the explanation which is f r ^X'? ub 
usually offered by the former, the ordinary machinery of a placenta je« of ge 
and an umbilical chord, become immediately a work of supereroga- xhTfact 
tion: a bulky and complicated piece of furniture to which no impor- |[£f! f ?!jjj 
tant use can be assigned, and which the overloaded uterus might be some of 
well rid of. iheuoppo- 

neuts 

But, on the contrary, to deny the existence of well established and Difficulty 
accumulated facts, merely because we cannot bend them to our own °„' g which- 
speculation, is still weaker and more reprehensible. The kangaroo, j;™ 1 £"'* 
opossum, and wom-bat, all breed their young without either placenta correct. 
or navel-string. Theembryons are enclosed in one or more mem- pu^yob- 
branes, which are not attached to the coats of the uterus, and are j* ct un F' h '- 
supplied with nourishment, and apparently with air from a gelatinous i y . 
matter by which they are surrounded. Hoffman gives us the case ^of/u" 
of a fetus born in full health and vigour, with the funis sphacelated pniioBophi- 
and divided into two parts* Vander Wiel gives the history of a „" the""' 
living child exhibited without any umbilicus, as a public spectacle ;t mer^'be- 
and in a foreign collection of literary curiosities is the case of a hare cause no 
which was found, on being opened, to contain three leverets, two of ^ a "nhe 
them without a placenta or umbilical vessels, and the other with both.| occurrence. 
Ploucquet has collected a list of several other instances in his Imtia § of the 
but, perhaps, the most striking example on record is one which oc- fuct - 
curred to the present author in December 1791, an account of which 
he gave to the public in 1795.il The labour was natural, the child, striking 
scarcely less than the ordinary size, was born alive, cried feebly once occurred 
or twice after birth, and died in about ten minutes. The organiza- 1o lhe 

•i i • , l • c . • present 

tion, as well external as internal, was nnperlect in many parts, author. 
There was no sexual character whatever, neither penis nor puden- 
dum, nor any interior organ of generation : there was no anus or 
rectum, no funis, no umbilicus : the minutest investigation could not 
discover the least trace of any. With the use of a little force, a small 
shrivelled placenta, or rather the rudiment of a placenta followed 
soon after the birth of the child, without a funis or umbilical vessels 
of any kind, or any other appendage by which it appeared to have 
been attached to the child. No hemorrhage or even discoloration 
followed its removal from the uterus. In a quarter of an hour after- 
wards a second living child was protruded into the vagina and deli- 
vered with ease, being a perfect boy attached to its proper placenta 
by a proper funis. The author dissected the first of these shortly 
after its birth in the presence of two medical friends of distinguished 
reputation, Dr. Drake of Hadleigh, and Mr. Anderson of Sudbury, 
both of whom are still able to vouch for the correctness of this state- 
ment. On the present occasion, however, it is not necessary to fol- 

+ Op. de Pinguedine. t Obseir. Cent. post. 

X Commerc. Litera. Norimbcrg. 

§ Initia Bibliothecae, Medico-Pract. et. Cb.iru.rg. Tom. HI. p. 554. 4to. Tubing. 

j| Case of Preter-natural Fetation, with observations : read before the Medio:-" 
Society of London, Oct. 20, 1794, 
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Class V. j ow up the amorphous appearances any further, as they are aireadv 
Vuiu^'t- before the public, except to state that the stomach, which was na- 
company- turali was half fillcil with a liquid resembling that of the amnios. 
]"r"" This subject has been brought forward, and will be found ably 
S&biec," discussed in the earlier volumes of the Edinburgh Medical Essays, 
form t i y by Professor Monro and Mr. Gibson.* The latter, giving full credit 
w~u?h to the few lustones of the case then before the world, endeavours 
abiuy.iKi verv j„ ff eriiously to account for the nutriment of the fetus by the 
length, in liquor amnii, which he conjectures to be the ordinary source ot sup- 
bm^ Me- ply, and not the placenta. The chief arguments are that the era- 
die". e s - bryon is at all times found at an earlier period in the uterus than in 
Supported the placenta itself; which does not appear to be perfected till two 
by uiluoii. or t | iree , nont b s after conception ; and consequently that the era- 
bryon must, thus far, at least, be supported from some other source 
than the placenta ; and if thus far, why not through the whole term 
of parturition ? That extrauterine fetuses have no placenta, and 
yet obtain the means of growth and evolution from the surrounding 
parts. That the liquor amnii is analogous in its appearance to the 
albumen of a hen's egg, which forms the proper nourishment of the 
young chick ; that it is found in the stomach and mouths of vivipa- 
rous animals when first born ; and that it diminishes in its volume 
in proportion to the growth of the fetus. 
opposed by To these arguments it was replied by Professor Monro that we 
have no satisfactory proof that the liquor amnii is a nutritive fluid at 
all, and that in the case of amorphous fetuses produced without the 
vestige of a mouth or of any other kind of passage leading to the 
stomach, it cannot possibly be of any such use : that if the office of 
the placenta be not that of affording food to the embryon, it becomes 
those who maintain the contrary to determine what other office can 
be allotted to it ; and that till this is satisfactorily done, it is more 
consistent with reason to doubt the few and unsatisfactory cases at 
that time brought forward, than to perplex ourselves with facts di- 
rectly contradictory of each other. 

For the full scope of the argument the reader must turn to the 
Edinburgh Medical Essays themselves, or for a close summary to 
the present author's observations appended to his own case. It 
must be admitted that the instances adverted to in the course of the 
discussions are but few, and most of them stamped with something 
unsatisfactory. Others, however, might have been advanced even 
at that time on authorities that would have settled the matter of fact 
at once, how much soever they might have confounded all explana- 
tion. But, after the history just given, and the references to other 
cases by which it may be confirmed, this, is not necessary on the pre- 
sent occasion. 
cusB^In uie '* * s s * n S u ^ ar that the subject of aeration, which forms another 
doctrine of difficulty in discussing the question, is not dwelt upon on either side, 
olSert- notwithstanding the ingenious conjecture of Sir Edward Hulse, that 
ed to. the placenta might be an organ of respiration as well as of nutrition, 

* Vol. i. Art, xih. Vol. ii. Art. is. x. xi. See also Dr. Fleming's paper. Phil. 
Trans. Vol. xnx. 1775—6. p. 254. 
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bad at tins time been before the public for nearly half a centurv ; CtAsa \ 
and it shows us how slow the best founded theories not unfrequently cdJSfl* 
are in obtaining the meed of public assent to Avhich thev are entitled ?°™v*"y , 
from the first. ' j^!"-" 

These, however, are only a few of the peculiar difficulties that cShwdif- 
Still accompany the subject of generation, to whatever doctrine we fieuiti** o( 
attach ourselves. There are others that are more general, but equally *™\™\ld 
inexplicable. The whole range of extra-uterine fetuses is of this |Jj*j%. 
character ; often formed and nourished and developed without either cable!* 1 ' 
a placenta or an amnios, and yet sometimes advancing, even in the re- KbS£e, 
mote cavity of the ovarium, and perfect in every organ, to the age of at developed 
least four months, of which we have already offered an example. A pUoema or 
great part of the range of amorphous births defy equally all mental aX^ou* 
comprehension ; particularly the production of monsters without uirth °f »*• 
heads or hearts, some of whom have lived for several days after equally "un- 
birth j* others consisting of a head alone, wholly destitute of a HI™" 1 
trunk, and yet possessing a full developement of this organ ; a spe- 
cimen of which was lately in the possession of Dr. Elfes, of Neuss, 
on the Rhine :f and others again, the whole of whose abdomen and 
thoracic viscera has been found transposed.! 

Nor less inexplicable is the generative power of transmitting pe- Transmis- 
culiarities of talents, of form, or of defects in a long line of heredi- w^de* 
tary descent, and occasionally of suspending the peculiarity through £ e ° to » or 
a link or two, or an individual or two, with an apparent capricious- Harfae* 60 " 
ness, and then of exhibiting it once more in full vigour. The vast r a °L e to C " 
influence which this recondite, but active power possesses, as well generation. 
over the mind as the body, cannot, at all times, escape the notice of 
the most inattentive. Not only are wit, beauty, and genius propa- 
gable in this manner, but dulness, madness, and deformity of every 
kind. 

Even where accident, or a cause we cannot discern, has produced Further 
a preternatural conformation or singularity in a particular organ, it ,Uustra,e ' t - 
is astonishing to behold how readily it is often copied by the gene- 
rative power, and how tenaciously it adheres to the future lineage. 
A preternatural defect in the hand or foot, has, in many cases, been 
so common to the succeeding members of a family, as to lay a 
foundation in every age and country for the family name, as in that 
of Varro, Valgius, Flaccus, and Plautus at Rome. Seleucus had 
the mark of an anchor on his thigh, and is said to have transmitted 
it to his posterity : and supernumerary fingers and toes have de- 
scended in a direct line for many generations in various countries. 
Hence hornless sheep and hornless oxen produce an equally hornless 
offspring, and the broad-tailed Asiatic sheep yields a progeny with a 
tail equally monstrous, often of not less than half a hundred pounds 
weight. And hence, too, those enormous prominences in the hinder 
parts of one or two of the nations at the back of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which examples have been furnished to us in our own 
island. 

* See for examples and authorities the author's volume of Nosology, p. 538. 
t Hufeland, Journal der Practischen Heilkunde. Apr. 1816. < 

i Samson, Phil. Trans. 1674. 
V 0T ,. V._1 
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Class V. n ovv are we, moreover, to account for that fearful host of diseases, 
"itics'ac- gout, consumption, scrofula, leprosy, and madness, which, originating 
company- p Cr haps in the first sufferer accidentally, are propagated so deeply 
jectof |t" and so extensively that it is difficult to meet with a family whose 
Tranimis Wood is totally free from all hereditary taint ? By what means this 
sion of predisposition may be best resisted it is not easy to determine. But 
uywh"' as there can be no question that intermarriages among the collateral 
uansnii 8 - ' 1 branches of the same family tend more than any thing else to fix and 
siona may multiply and aggravate it, there is reason to believe that unions be- 
opposed, tween total strangers, and, perhaps, inhabitants of different countries, 
form the surest antidote. For admitting that such strangers to eacli 
other may be tainted on either side with some morbid predisposition 
peculiar to their respective lineages, each must lose something of its 
influence by the mixture of a new soil ; and we arc not without ana- 
logies to render it probable that in their mutual encounter the one 
wisdom of niay even destroy the other by a specific power. And hence, nothing 
s'rVinu of can ^ e w i sei % on physical as well as on moral grounds, than the 
divine and restraints which divine and human laws have concurred in laying on 
ialvTon marriages between relations : and though there is something quaint 
intermar- am j extravagant, there is something sound at the bottom, in the fol- 

riages be- . ° ' . • -S i • • a 1 

tween near lowing remark or the sententious Burton upon this subject : " And 

Qorint ra- sure 'yi" says he, " I think it has been ordered by God's especial 

nifdv pro- providence, that, in all ages, there should be, once in six hundred 

Sorton. years, a transmigration of nations to amend and purify their blood, 

as we alter seed upon our land ; and that there should be, as it were, 

an inundation of those northern Goths and Vandals, and many such 

like people, which came out of that continent of Scandia and Sar- 

matia, as some suppose, and over-ran, as a deluge, most part of 

Europe and Africa, to alter, for our good, our complexions that were 

much defaced with hereditary infirmities, which by our lust and 

Severe law intemperance we had contracted. ''* Boethius informs us of a dif- 

ej5Stenca in f ere nt and still severer mode of discipline at one time established in 

in scot- Scotland for the same purpose, but which, however successful, would 

make, I am afraid, sad havoc in our own day, were it ever to be 

carried into execution. " If any one," says he, " were visited with 

the falling sickness, madness, gout, leprosy, or any such dangerous 

disease, which was likely to be propagated from father to son, he 

was instantly castrated ; if it were a woman she was debarred all 

intercourse with men ; and if she were found pregnant with such 

complaint upon her, she and her unborn child were buried alive. "t 



l;ind 



* Anatomy of Melancholy, Vol. i. Parti. Sect. II. p. 
t Pc Vptenrm Scotornm Moribtis, Lib. i. 
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CLASS V. 
GENETICA. 



ORDER I. 
CENOTICA. 

DISEASES AFFECTING THE FLUIDS. 

JIORB1D PISCHARGES ; OR EXCESS, DEFICIENCY OR IRREGULARITY OF 
SUCH AS ARE NATURAL. 

This order, the name of which is derived from Galen, and has been q^ s r \' 
explained already, is designed to include a considerable number of scope of 
diseases which have hitherto been scattered over every part of a the order ' 
nosological classification, but which are related to each other, as 
being morbid discharges dependent upon a morbid condition of one 
or more of the sexual organs. The term employed might have 
been medorrhoetica but that medorrhcea, as a genus, has been 
already employed by Professor Frank, of Paris, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent, and, as it appears to the author, peculiarly indistinct sense ; 
as combining, under a single generic name, what seems to be a 
medley of diseases with no other connexion than locality, or conti- 
guity of organs, as mucous piles, fistula in ano, leucorrhcea, clap, 
gleet, syphilis, phimosis, paraphimosis, and what was formerly called 
hemia humoralis, by him named epidydimitis, the orchitis of the 
present system. The genera under this order are five, and may be 
thus expressed : 

I. PARAMENIA. MISMENSTRUATION, 

II. LEUCORRH03A. WHITES. 

III. BLENNORRHEA. GONORRH03A. 

IV- SPERMORRHOEA. SEMINAL FLUX. 

V. GALAGTIA. MISLACTATION. 
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GUNUS I. 
PARAMENIA. 

MISMENSTRUATION. 

MORBID EVACUATION OR DEFICIENCY OF THE CATAMENIAL FLUX, 

Paramenia is a Greek term derived from Trap* " male" and 1^1 
" mensis." The genus is here limited to such diseases as relate to 
the menstrual flux, or the vessels from which it issues. This fluid is 
incorrectly regarded as blood, by Cullen, Leake, Richerand, and 
other physiologists ; for, in truth, it has hardly any common property 
with blood, except that of being a liquid of a red colour. It is chiefly 
distinguished by its not being coagulable ; and hence, when coagula 
are found in it, as in laborious and profuse menstruation, serum or 
blood is intermixed with it, and extruded either from atonic relaxa- 
tion or entonic action of the menstrual vessels. " It is," observes 
Mr. John Hunter, "neither similar to blood taken from a vein of the 
same person, nor to that which is extravasated by accident in any 
other part of the body ; but is a species of blood, changed, separated, 
or thrown off from the common mass by an action of the vessels of 
the uterus similar to that of secretion ; by which action the blood 
loses the principle of coagulation, and, I suppose, life." Mr. Cruik- 
shank supposes it to be thrown forth from the mouths of the exhaling 
arteries of the uterus, enlarged periodically for this purpose ; and his 
view of the subject seems to be confirmed by a singular case of pro- 
lapse, both of the uterus and vagina, given by Mr. Hill, of Dumfries, 
in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries. In this case, the os tinea? 
appeared like a nipple projecting below the retroverted vagina, which 
assumed the form of a bag. The patient, at times, laboured under 
leucorrhcea : but it was observed that, when she menstruated, the 
discharge flowed entirely from the projecting nipple of the prolapse ; 
while the leucorrhoea, proceeded from the surrounding bag alone.* 

As this distinction has not been sufficiently attended to either by 
nosologists or physiologists, many of the diseases occurring in the 
present arrangement under paramenia, have been placed by other 
writers under a genus named menorrhagia, which, properly speaking, 
should import hemorrhage (a morbid flow of blood alone) from the 
menstrual vessels. And we have here, therefore, not only a wrong 
doctrine but the formation of an improper genus ; for menorrhagia 
or uterine hemorrhage is, correctly speaking, only a species of the 
genus h.emorrhagia, and will be so found in the present system in 
which it occurs in Class in. Order rv. This remark applies directlv 
to Sauvages; and quite as much so to Cullen, who. in his attempt to 
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simplify, has carried the confusion even further than Sauvages. Few Gen. l : 
diseases, perhaps, of the uterus, or uterine passage can be more dis- mILicd-' 
tinct from each other than vicarious menstruation, lochial discharge, 6,rliallf " 
and sanious ichor ; yet all these, with several others equally unallied, 
are arranged by Sauvages under the genus monorrhagia, though not 
one of them belongs to it. While Cullen not only copies nearly the 
whole of these maladies with the names Sauvages has assigned them, 
but adds to the generic list leucorrhcea or whites, abortion, and the 
mucous fluid, secreted in the beginning of labour from the glandular 
Nabothi at the orifice of the womb, and hence vulgarly denominated 
its shoiv, or appearance. 

Menstruation may be diseased from obstruction, severe pain in its Specific di- 
secretion, excess of discharge, transfer to some other organ, or ces- mor°bid ° 
sation ; thus offering us the five following species, accompanied with ™p" stnm 
distinct symptoms : 

1. PARAMENIA OBSTRUCTIONS. OBSTRUCTED MENSTRUATION. 

2. — DIFFICTLIS. LABORIOUS MENSTRUATION. 

3. SUPERFLUA. EXCESSIVE MENSTRUATION. 

4. — — ERRORIS. VICARIOUS MENSTRUATION. 

5. CESSATIONIS. IRREGULAR CESSATION OF THE 

MENSES. 



SPECIES I. 
PARAMENIA OBSTRUCTIONS. 

OBSTRUCTED MENSTRUATION. 

s ATAMENIAL SECRETION OBSTRUCTED IN ITS COURSE ; SENSE OF OP- 
PRESSION ; LANGUOR ; DYSPEPSY. 

This species, by many writers called menostatio, appears under **en. t, 
the two following varieties : — 

ec Emansio. The secretion obstructed on its ac- 

Jtetention of the menses. cession or first appearance. The 

feet and ankles edematous at 

night ; the eyes and face in the 

morning. 

& Suppressio. The secretion obstructed in its 

Suppression of the menses. regular periods of recurrence. 

Headache, dyspnoea, palpitation 
of the heart. 

In order to explain the first of these varieties, or retention a , v S h 
ok. the menses, by Professor Frank quaintly denominated amenor- Emansio. 
rhoea* tiruncularum, it is necessary to observe that when the growth ofthe* 10 " 

men-';: 
* De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. ri. Lib. vi. Part in. 8yo. Vienna, 1821. 
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of the animal frame is completed, or nearly so, the quantity of blood 
and sensorial power which have hitherto been employed in providing 
for such growth, constitutes an excess, and must produce plethora 
by being diffused generally, or congestion by being accumulated 
locally. Professor Mom o contended for the former effect ; Dr. Cullcn, 
with apparently more reason, for the latter. And this last turn it 
seems to take for the wisest of purposes ; I mean in order to prepare 
for a future race by perfecting that system of organs which is imme- 
diately concerned in the process of generation ; and which, during 
the general growth of the body, has remained dormant and inert, to 
be developed and perfected alone when every other part of the frame 
lias made a considerable advance towards maturity, and there is, so 
to speak, more leisure and materials for so important a work. We 
shall have occasion to touch upon this subject more at large when 
we come to treat of the genus chlorosis : for the present it will be 
sufficient to observe that this accumulation of nervous and sangui- 
neous fluid seems first to show itself among men in the testes and 
among women in the ovaria ; and that from the ovaria it spreads to 
all those organs that are connected with them either by sympathy or 
unity of intention, chiefly to the uterus and the mammas ; exciting in 
the uterus a new action and secretion, which secretion, in order to 
relieve the organ from the congestion it is hereby undergoing, is 
thrown off periodically, and by lunar intervals, in the form of a 
blood-like discharge, although when minutely examined, the dis- 
charge, as already stated, is found to consist, not of genuine blood, 
but of a fluid possessing peculiar properties. These properties we 
have already enlarged upon, and have shown in what they differ from 
those of proper blood : and it is upon this point that the physiology 
of Dr. Cullen is strikingly erroneous ; for not only in his First Lines, 
but long afterwards in his Materia Medica, he regards the discharge 
as pure blood, and, consequently, the economy of menstruation as 
a periodical hemorrhage. " I suppose," says he, " that in conse- 
quence of the gradual evolution of the system, at a certain period of 
life, the vessels of the uterus are dilated and filled : and that by this 
congestion these vessels are stimulated to a stronger action by which 
their extremities are forced open and pour out blood. According to 
this idea it will appear that, I suppose, the menstrual discharge to be 
upon the footing of an active Jiemorrhagy, which, by the laws of 
economy, is disposed to return after a certain interval."* 

From the sympathy prevailing between the uterus and most other 
organs of the system, we meet not unfrequently with some conco- 
mitant affection in various remote parts ; as an appearance of spots 
on the hands or forehead antecedently to the efflux ;| or, which is 
more common, a peculiar sensation or emotion in the breasts.J 

We cannot explain the reason why this fluid should be thrown off 
once a month or by lunar periods, rather than after intervals of any 
other duration. But the same remark might have been made if the 
periods had been of any other kind : and will equally apply to the 

* Mat. Med. Vol. 11. p. 587. 4to. f Salmuth, Cent. ill. Obs. 1« 

^ct, Nat. Cur. Vol. III. App. p. 168. 
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recurrence of intermittent fevers. It is enough that we trace in 9 EN - *• 
this action the marks of design and regularity ; and, after the eatab- a S p. E «°b- L 
lishment of a habit by a few repetitions, there is no difficulty in " ructi "?»'9 
accounting for the intervals being of equal length. Retention 

The time in which the secretion, and consequently the discharge, ° f en ^f gi 
commences, varies from many circumstances ; chiefly, however, from peiiodg not 
thoso of climate, and of peculiarity of constitution. In warm climates s'tniTproof 
menstruation appears often as early as eight or nine years of age — °f <les ' sn 

... . r J . J > - ™ J o obvious : 

lor here the general growth of the body advances more rapidly than and a habit 
in colder quarters, and the atmosphere is more stimulant. In tern- by repcti' - ' 
perate climates it is usually postponed till the thirteenth or fourteenth £ on - 
year, and in the arctic regions till the nineteenth or twentieth. fir"' app°cnr- 

In all climates, however, when the constitution has acquired the £" e ce varia " 
age in which it is prepared for the discharge, various causes, fr,im nitrht 
observes Dr. Gulbrand, may accelerate its appearance. Among hotTiV'' 
these we may mention any preternatural degree of heat or fever, or n,a !, e :\ 

i • i i ■ i i • i • -\it "to thirteen 

any other stimulus that quickens the circulation. Maunceau relates or fourteen 
a case in which it was brought on suddenly by an attack of a tertian "te^ami 
intermittent : and in like manner anger or any other violent emotion nineteen or 
of the mind, has been found to produce it as abruptly. The de- Arctic re 
pressing passions, as fear and severe grief, conduce to the same §Merairv 
end though in a different way : for here there is rather uterine con- accelerated 
gestion than increased impetus, in consequence of the spastic chill denls?' 
of the small vessels on the surface, which lessens their diameter. 
Inordinate exercise, or a high temperature of the atmosphere, has in 
like manner a tendency to hurry on the menstrual tide ; and hence 
its appearing so early in tropical regions. Dr. Gulbrand, indeed, Sometimes 
conceives that even an increase in the elasticity or weight of the e iice in the 
atmosphere is sufficient to produce a like effect, and refers to a elas,icit y 
curious fact in proof of this. In an hospital, to which he was one of the at- 
of the physicians, he tells us that a very considerable number of the mos i >here 
female patients were suddenly seized with catamenia ; which was the 
more remarkable because several of these had, for a considerable 
time, laboured under a suppression of that discharge, and bad been 
taking emmenagogues to no purpose ; while others had only been 
free from their regular returns for a few days. On inquiring into the 
cause, the only one which could be ascertained was a very great 
augmentation in the weight or pressure of the atmosphere, the mer- 
cury in the barometer having attained a height at which it had never 
been observed at Copenhagen before ; though he does not state the 
point it had actually reached.* It is possible that other general Hence the 
causes may sometimes operate to a like extent ; and hence this sometimes 
disease is said, by Stoll and other writers, to be occasionally epi- ^ernica!. 
demict 

Still much depends upon the idiosyncrasy : some girls are of a Much de- 
more rapid growth than others of the same climate; and in some Shs^dfogyn- 
there is a peculiar sexual precocity or prematurity of orgasm that JJ2?f h undei 
"Mirrieson. the discharge before the general growth of the body would pregnancy 

is reportci! 
to have oc 
* Dc Sangtiitluxu Uterino. 8vo. Hafn. r " Trf " i nt 

Rat. Med. P. ill. p. 4f». Snmml. Med. Wahrnehm. IX. B. p. 401 
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lead us to expect it ; of which Pecklin gives an example in a girl ol 
seven years of age who, in the intervals, laboured under a lcucor- 
rhoea * And hence chiefly we are able to account for those very 
early and marvellous stories of pregnancy in girls of not more than 
nine years old, which, if not well authenticated, and from different 
and unconnected quarters, might justify a very high degree of 

skepticism.! 

The efflux continues from two to eight or ten days ; and the quan- 
tity thrown forth varies from four to ten ounces in different indivi- 
duals : the monthly return running on till the fortieth or fiftieth year, 
and sometimes, as we shall have occasion to observe hereafter, to a 
much later period of life. 

It is not always, however, that a retention of the menses to a much 
later date than sixteen, or even twenty years of age constitutes 
disease : for sometimes it never takes place at all, as where the ova- 
ries are absent or perhaps imperfect ; or where, instead of precocity 
in the genital system, there is a constitutional tardiness and want of 
stimulus ; under which circumstances it appeared for the first time, 
according to Holdefreund, in one instance at the age of seventy :J 
and in another, that fell under the care of Professor Frank, it never 
appeared either in a condition of single or married life, nor had the 
patient at any time any lochial discharge, though she had produced 
three healthy children.§ It is only, therefore, when symptoms take 
place indicating a disordered state of some part or other of the body, 
and which experience teaches us is apt to arise upon a retention of 
the menstrual flux, that we can regard such retention as a disease. 

These symptoms, as already stated in the definition of the disorder, 
consist chiefly in a general sense of oppression, languor, and dys- 
pepsy. The languor extends over the whole system, and affects the 
mind as well as the body : and hence, while the appetite is feeble 
and capricious, and shows a desire for the most unaccountable and 
innutrient substances, the mind is capricious and variable, often 
pleased with trifles, and incapable of fixing on any serious pursuit. 
The heat of the system is diffused irregularly and is almost always 
below the point of health : there is, consequently, great general 
inactivity and particularly in the small vessels and extreme parts of 
the body. The pulse is quick but low, the breathing attended with 
labour, the sleep disturbed, the face pale, the feet cold, the nostrils 
dry, the intestines irregularly confined, and the urine colourless. In 
some instances there is an occasional discharge of blood, or a blood- 
like fluid from a remote organ, as the eyes, the nose, the ears, the 
nipples, the lungs, the stomach, or even the tips of the fingers, giving 
examples of the fourth species. There is also, sometimes, an irri- 
table and distressing cough ; and the patient is thought to be on the 
verge of a decline, or perhaps to be running rapidly through it? 
stages. 



* Lib. I. Obs. 24. 

t Haller (Gottl. Eman.), Blumenbach. Bibl. i. p. 558. Scbmid. Act. Helvct iv 
l>. 167. Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. in. Ann. n. Obs. 1 72. ' 

I Erzaklungen, No. 4. 
\ De Our. Horn. Mnrb. Epit. Tom. vi. Lib. vi. Part ill, 8to. Vienna, 1R?1. 
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A decline, however, does not follow, nor is the disease found fatal, Gen - l - 
although it should continue, as it has done not unfrequently, for a £ E o D . 
many years : for if the proper discharge do not take place, the con- «fnctionw 
stitution will often in some degree accommodate itself to the mor'bid Retention 
circumstances that press upon it, and many of the symptoms will ^^ 
become slighter or altogether disappear. Most commonly, however, Yet decline 
when the patient is supposed to be at the worst, probably from the follow" 
increased irritation of the system peculiarly directed to the de-^? ^** 
faulting organs, a little mucous or serous discharge, with a slight continue 
show of colour is the harbinger of a beneficial change, and is soon y ° e r ar m . a " y 
succeeded by the proper discharge itself: though it often happens that System 
the efflux is at first not very regular either as to time or quantity, accommo 
But this is an evil which generally wears away by degrees, and is {L al ,|g i,9elf 
diminished with every recurrent tide. morbid 

All the symptoms indicate that retained menstruation is a disease Disease' 
of debility ; and there can be little doubt that debility is its primary sometimes 
cause — a want of energy in the secernent vessels of the uterus that gradually 
prevents them from fulfilling their office, till the increase of irrita- jJjJj^^U 
bility, from the increase of general weakness, at length produces a be at the 
sufficient degree of stimulus, and thus momentarily supplies the Mamfestij 
place of strength. The system at large suffers evidently from a f d j se b ^ v 
sympathy. which is ' ' 

Yet menostation may take place from a suppression of the menses f^pTmw. 
after they have become habitual, as well as from their retention in u cause, 
early life, which constitutes the second variety of the disease. structionis 

The causes of this form are for the most part those of the pre- i*^!'. ' 
ceding, and consist in a torpitude of the extreme or secernent vessels sion of tiie 
of the uterus produced by anxiety of mind, cold, or suddenly sup- cause 8 ' 
pressed perspiration ; falls, especially when accompanied with terror, mostly that 
or a general inertness and flaccidity of the system, and more particu- ceding va- 
larly of the ovaria. Hence the disease may exist equally in a robust M e a ty ' exiBt 
and plethoric habit and in the midst of want and misery. In the last equally iu 
case, however, it is usually a result of weakness alone ; and on this and deii- 
account it is sometimes found as a sequel upon protracted fevers. °ate frame. 

As this modification of the disease occurs after a habit has been f e y c m 8 p sa ° r m * 
established in the constitution, its symptoms differ in some degree different " 
from those we have just contemplated. And, as it occurs also both Jf ™,^ p r B e . 
in a state of entony and atony, the symptoms must likewise differ ^ e d t ins a ™ 
according to the state of the constitution at the time. If, however, why.' 
the frame be at the time peculiarly weak and delicate, the signs will ^ ° t ® a „ y 
not essentially vary from those of the first variety, only that there will F^rem. 
be a greater tendency to head-ache, and palpitation of the heart. i^bits. 

If the habit be plethoric, and, more particularly, if the cause : of f/™* 1 ™* 
suppression take place just at the period of menstruation, or during nic habit. 
its efflux, a feverish heat and aridity of the skin usually make their 
appearance, the face is flushed and the eyes red, the head is oppressed 
and often aches, with distressing pains down the back, occasionally 
relieved by a hemorrhage from the nose. 

As the principle which should guide us in the mode of treating jjjjjj^ 
both these varieties, will also extend to the ensuing species, it will postponed 
be most convenient to defer the consideration of it till that species ^ufe oT 

Vol. V.— 5 
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,Hen. i has passed in review before us. We shall then be able to see how far 
? p/ob-"" a common process may apply, and to contrast the few points in which 
Btructionia it will be necessary to institute a difference. All these, indeed, have 
!"pp!S> by manv writers, and especially by Dr. Cullen, been included under 
; ! ti '^: d the term amenorrhcea, which Professor Frank has lately employed in 
Treatment, a still wider sense, so as to embrace not only those three distinci 
demand forms of impeded menstruation, but chlorosis as well.* 






SPECIES II. 
PARAMENIA DIFFICILIS. 

LABORIOUS MENSTRUATION. 

A.TAJ1ENIA ACCOMPANIED WITH GREAT LOCAL PAIN AND ESPECIALLY 
IN THE LOINS ; PART OF THE FLUID COAGULABLE. 

Gbk. I. In the preceding species the regular efflux is altogether prevented, 
Spec. II. as we ] ia ve already observed, by atorpitude of the secerning vessels 
tin.ttroni of the uterus, perhaps of the ovaries also. In the species before us 
in? 9 P pccfei. there is no actual suppression, but the quantity thrown forth is for 
Quantity of the most part too small, and attended with severe and forcing pains 
„uij about the hips and region of the loins, that clearly indicate a spas- 
"b' Th* mou ' c constriction of the extreme vessels of the uterus. The secre- 
loins tion is hence extruded with great difficulty, and is sometimes perhaps 

imetmix!!d oi a morbid character : while from the force of the action the mouths 
with Mood f gome of the vessels give way, and a small portion of genuine blood 
organ's u?- becomes intermixed with the menstrual discharge, forming coagula 
" clctt ' in the midst of an uncoagulating fluid, and thus drawing a critical 
fine of distinction between the two. 

The spastic action, thus commencing in the minute vessels of the 
uterus, not only spreads externally to the lumbar muscles, but inter- 
nally to the adjoining organs of the rectum or bladder, in many 
instances, indeed, to the kidneys ; and hence an obstinate costive- 
ness, and suppression of urine are added to the other symptoms, 
and increase the periodical misery ; the frequent return of which 
Hope of a embitters the life of the patient, and effectually prohibits all hope of 
hiSted?"*" a family : for if impregnation should take place in the interval, the 
expulsory force of the pains is sure to detach the embryon from its 
hold, and to destroy the endearing promise which it offers. These 
pains generally recur at the regular period, but often anticipate it 
often ci.ro by a day or two, and rarely cease till a week afterwards. The 
inly fermi- dis ease, moreover, is peculiarly obstinate, and in some instances has 
!h a e te pPriod h f \ GSt exertions of medical science, and has only yielded to 

of men- time, and the natural cessation of the discharge. 
Ration v\'e have frequently had occasion to observe, and especially under 

SIT 1 Cr0Up ' and tubular diarrh(Ea ' that w here hollow and mucous organ? 

of nievn- 

Ute * De Cor. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. vi. Lib. vi. p art m. 8ro. Vienna, 182!. 
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labour under a certain degree of irritation, a portion of gluten is often Gen. r. 
thrown forth with the morbid secretion that takes place on the sur- paramenia' 
face, and the result is the formation of a new membrane or membrane- difficiiu. 

,.,..... , JLiauoriuiii 

like substance that lines the cavity to a greater or less extent : the mensirua- 
nalureofthis substance being regulated by the nature of the organ Serial, 
in which it takes place. This remark applies particularly to the uterus as in othei 
under the influence of the irritation we are now speaking of; and, defpecu- 
consequently, a membrane very much resembling the decidua, or |j* D irrita ~ 
that naturally elaborated by the uterus on impregnation, has been Membrane 
occasionally formed and discharged in fragments,* during the vio- [h^deciduu 
lence and forcing pain of laborious menstruation. And sometimes ° f uni»rcg- 

1 .... natiorf. 

the protrusive agony has been so severe as to occasion a displace- 
ment, or retroversion of the uterus, which has been found forced 
down, enlarged, with the fundus thrown backward, and the indu- 
rated mouth facing the lower edge of the symphysis pubis. t 

Cold, mental emotion, local injury from a fall, and above all, a Ordinary 
peculiar irritability of the uterus itself, are the common causes. 

The cure of all the forms of paramenia, we have thus far noticed, JfJ™"', 
is to be attempted first, by increasing the tone of the system in process 
general, and next, by exciting the action of the uterine vessels, where 
they are morbidly torpid, or relaxing them where they are in pain 
from spasmodic constriction. Both the last, however, are subordi- 
nate to the first ; for if we can once get the system into a state of 
good general health the balance of action will be restored, and the 
organs peculiarly affected Avill soon fall into the common train ol' 
healthful order. 

To give strength and activity to the circulation is generally Particular 
attempted by tonics : to give local action, by stimulants. Both Jr s^ec.' t. 
these should be employed conjointly in the two forms of the first ° r d °^l'" c '' 
species. The astringent tonics, however, are supposed, and appa- sirnaHon: 
rently with good reason, to be injurious, and in many instances to "t^T" 1 
extend the retardation or diminish the flow where there is any ap- 
pearance. Myrrh has long been a favourite medicine, but its power 
does not appear to be very considerable in mismenstruation, though 
it undoubtedly acts as a stimulant in phthisis, and has at times, in 
highly irritable habits, produced haemoptysis. The metallic tonics m°<^ ! " 
are those on which we can chiefly depend ; and of these the principle 
that have been employed are iron and copper. The first requires 
less care than the second, and has hence been more frequently re- 
curred to as the safer. It has been given under a great variety of 
forms, but that of the sulphate, or green vitriol, is one of the best, 
and most readily obtained. It is often tried, in union with myrrh ; Jj^™" 1 
and, where symptoms of dyspepsy exist, and especially acidity in the 
stomach, the two have been united with the fixed alkali, a combma- «^ h ed 
tion which makes the celebrated draught so well known by the name alkali. 
of its inventor, Dr. Griffiths. 

Iron is, by some writers, supposed to show an astringent, and by "££2, 
others, an aperient power. In different constitutions it may be said wgjwjjb 

„,. ,-j j andntotli-i 

* Morgagni de Sed. et Caus. Morb. Ep. XLVIH. 12. Denman, Medical * acts and times 
Observations, 1. 12. aperient. 

* Dr. J. Robertson. Edin. Med. and Surer. Journ. No. 73. 
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G £N t to operate both wajs. - : If for example," says Dr. Cullen, " a re- 
JSZjt tention of menses depends upon a weakness of the vessels of the 
!"1! ei, «- uterus, chalybeate medicines, bv invigorating the force ol trie vessels 
mSESZ mav cure the disease, and thereby appear to be aperient: and on 
Treatment the contrary in a monorrhagia, when the disease depends upon a 
laxity of the extreme vessels of the uterus, iron exhibited, by re- 
storing the tone of these vessels, may show an astringent opera- 
tion."* 
Prepam- The preparations of copper labour under two disadvantages : they 

copper*" are essentially more astringent than many of the other metals, and at 
uncertain, the same time more uncertain in their effect. They are, perhaps, 
more soluble in the stomach than any other metallic preparations, 
wherever there is a sufficient proportion of acid for this purpose: 
but as the quantity of acid in this organ is constantly varying, their 
effect must vary also. Dr. Fordyce advises to avoid cupreous prepa- 
rations when the intention is to strengthen ; but when we attempt to 
lessen irritability lie observes that they are extremely useful ; and 
hence, their advantage in epilepsy and plethoric hysteria. It is, how- 
ever, a just remark of Dr. Saunders, that all solutions of metals are 
sedative and ease pain, or, in other words, take off irritability, pro- 
Tioctwra vided the solution be not too strong. The old tinctura veneris vola- 
loiat'iit. tilis, consisting of one drachm of filings of copper infused in twelve 
drachms of water of ammonia, is one of the simplest and best prepa- 
Cupruni rations of this metal, and forms a good substitute for the cuprum am- 
turn" " moniacum, or c. animoniatum of the Edinburgh and London Phar- 
macopoeias. Boerhaave directs us to begin with three drops as a 
dose, and gradually to increase it. to twenty-four. 
Chalybeate The chalybeate mineral waters have also been used with consider- 
wator*«nd able success, and the more so as with these are usually conjoined 
their usual jj ie advantages of travelling, change of air, and a new stimulus given 
*-, to both the mind and body by novelty of scene, novelty of company, 
amusing and animating conversation, and exercise of various kinds. 
With these may also be combined, in the intervals of the menstrual 
season, and particularly before the discharge has appeared, the use 
Cold sea- of cold, and especially of sea-bathing. An unnecessary apprehension 
of catching cold by the employment of this powerful tonic has been 
entertained by many practitioners : with proper care I have never 
known it occasion this effect ; and it should only be relinquished 
where no reactive glow succeeds to the chill produced by immer- 
sion, and the system is hereby proved to be too debilitated for 
its use. 
stimulants The stimulants to be employed under the first species, in conjunc 
fifcai! ' tion with a tonic plan, arc those that operate generally and locally. 
or h g™ C er°ai Tne general stimulants should consist of those that do not exhaust 
•.simulants, the excitability or nervous power of the frame, but rather by the mo- 
deration of their effect, and the constancy of their application, sup- 
port and augment it. Exercise, which we have already recom- 
mended, will in this view also be of essential service ; as will likewise 
be uniform warmth ; and hence, the warmth of a mild climate, and 

* Mat. Med. Vol. II. p. 22. 4to. 
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n generous diet with a temperate use of wine. Hence also the Gen. I, 
benefit of friction and electricity applied directly to the hypogastric ?f t a mem I; 
and lumbar regions.* difficiiin. 

As the depressing passions produce the disease, the elevating mens'ruT 
passions have been often known to operate the best and speediest T° r " atment 
cure. It has sometimes suddenly yielded to a fit of joy.f and, in one Friction" ' 
instance, from the violence of the emotion, to a fit of terror.]: We "riclty"" 
can hence easily see how it may be induced by disappointed love, s ° m «'i™s 
and removed by a return of hope and a prospect of approaching tnTeie- 7 
happiness.6 vatingpns- 

'ni • i • i u • sions : una 

1 ne stimulants operating locally in this disease are known by the especially 
name of emmenagogues. In the old writers the catalogue of these o? hopT™ 
is very numerous. Those that are most worthy of notice consist of Stimulan,s 

*i iii • J . operating 

the warmer gums and balsams, as guaiacum, assafcetida, turpentine, locally. 
and petroleum ; castor, and the more Irritating cathartics, as aloes d/nomi- 7 
and black hellebore. The last is, in most cases, too stimulant upon nated env 
the whole range of the intestinal canal, though at one time in high gogliM. 
favour as an emmenagogue. Aloes is a very valuable medicine. ™"™ aBd 
Dr. Adair gave it in combination with cantharides; but in this form balsams: 
it will often be found to produce a troublesome irritation on the rec- cathartics, 
turn or bladder, rather than a salutary stimulus to the vessels of the ( ? i J ntbtt 
uterus. 
The juniperus Sabina,or common savine, is also a valuable medi- £""!i*™* 

,•,,-, ii-ii • i • Salnna or 

fine, as being both stimulant and slightly aperient, and operating not savine. 
only locally but upon the system at large. It may be given in pow- 
der, extract, or essential oil : of the powder, the dose varies from a 
scruple to a drachm twice or three times a-day : of the extract from 
half a scruple to half a drachm ; and of the essential oil from two to 
four drops. Dr. Home thought highly of it, and M. Herz has praised 
it in equal terms. || The former declares that by employing the 
scruple doses three times a-day he succeeded in three out of five 
cases. But the most favourite emmenagogue in his hands was the £? bia 
root of the rubia Tinctorum or madder. Of nineteen cases, of v. Inch Madder, 
he gives an account, fourteen, he tells us, were cured by it. From 
half a drachm to a drachm was prescribed twice or oftener daily. 
Dr. Home asserts that, in this quantity, it produces scarcely any sen- 
sible operation, never quickens the pulse, nor lies heavy on the sto- 
mach ; yet that it generally restores the discharge before the twelfth 
day from the time of its commencement. 11 The present author has Contradic 
never tried it ; he has been deterred by the very different, and even co'Lu'of 
contradictory accounts of its effects upon the constitution which have >'s virtues 
been given by different writers of nigh authority. While Dr. Home 
found it thus beneficial in cases of obstructed menstruation, Dr. Pan- 
tells us that it produced a cure in excessive menstruation, but in the 
former disease effected no change whatever.** From its tinging tho 

* Alberti. Diss, de Vi Electrica in Amcnorrhceam, seu Catamcniorum obstruc- 
tionem. Goett. 1764. Birch, Considerations of the Efficacy of Electricity in Fe- 
male Obstructions, &c. Lond. 1799. 

t Medicin Wochcnblatt, 1782. p. 416. \ Walther, Thes. Obs. 37. 

§ Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. l. Ann. ix. x. Obs. 58. || Briefe, n. p. 5. 

TT Clinical Experiments, Histories, &c. 8vo. 1780. 

1 * Mrrt. Diet. Vol. II. in verb. p. 624. 
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Ges. I. ur i n e of a red colour it has been supposed to be a powerful diuretic, 
K2& but even this quality it has bee,, incapable of supporting ;: md yet j» 

difliciiiB. th e opinion of Dr. Cullen, this seems to be its only pretension to tlie 
men°»u"- character of an emmenagogue.* Given freely to brute animals, Dr. 
Ji on . Cullen tells us that it always disorders them very considerably, and 
nlTde- " ' appears hurtful to the system. Its direct virtues do not, therefore, 
servediy see m to have been in any degree ascertained ; but let them be what 
durepute they may, it has deservedly fallen into disrepute as a remedy for any 

misaffection of the uterus. 
Aihamanta The athamanta Mcum, or spignel, which once rivalled the reputa- 
8j l .i"nei : . ti° n °f madder, and has long sunk with it into desuetude, is better 
entitled to notice, and ought not to be abandoned. It seems to have 
a peculiar influence in stimulating the lower viscera, and especially 
the uterus and bladder ; and is no indifferent sudorific. On this last 
account it was at one time highly in favour also in intermittents, and 
was afterwards employed in hysteria, and humoral asthma, 
lodinei It is very probable that in cases of weak action, and especially 

when combined with a strumous diathesis, the pills or tincture of 
iodine, as we shall have occasion to notice them when treating of 
bronchocele, may be attended with beneficial effects. Dr. Coindet 
regards this medicine indeed as one of the most powerful emmena- 
gogues we possess ; and even accounts for its advantages in bron- 
chocele from the sympathy which the uterus and the thymus manifest 
for each other :| but the present author cannot yet speak of its 
result in mismenstruation from his own practice. 

This part of the subject must not be quitted without glancing at a 
medicine that has lately acquired great popularity in North America, 
as an emmenagogue, and is said to have been employed with unques- 
Spurred tionable success. This is spurred rye, or rye vitiated by being in- 
Doscription fested with the clavis or ergot, a parasitic plant which we have 
of iu pow- already had occasion to notice as producing a powerful effect on the 
t.,n. whole system, and especially on the nervous part of it, and the abdo- 

minal viscera in general. When taken in such a quantity as to be 
poisonous, it first excites a sense of tingling or formication, and fiery 
heat in the extremities, where the action of the system is weakest; 
to this succeed cardialgia, and griping pains in the bowels ; and then 
vertigo, an alternation of clonic and entonic spasms in different parts 
of the body, and mania or loss of intellect. If the quantity be some- 
thing smaller than this, it excites that pestilent fever which the French 
denominate mal des ardens, and in the present work is described 
under the names of pestis erythematica ;\ while in a quantity still 
smaller and long continued, it seems to spend itself almost entirely on 
the extremities as being the weakest part of the body, and to produce 
that species of gangr^ena, which is here denominated ustilaginea. 

Or MILDEW MORTIFICATION. § 

It is hence a very acrid irritant, and from its peculiar tendency to 
stimulate the hypogastric viscera, seems often, in minute quantities. 

* Mat. Med. Vol. 11. p 663. 4to. edit. comp. with p. 38, of the same, 
t Archives Generates de Medicine, &c. in Rem 
I Vol. III. CI. in. Ord. in. Gen. iv. Spec, i 
S Vol. HI. CI. III. Ord. rv. Gen. xir Spec,, it 
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to prove a powerful emmenagogue. For this purpose an ounce of Gen. I 
spurred rye is boiled down in a quart of water to a pint; half of P „";,Ji 
which is usually taken in the course of the day, both in obstructed L^orious 
and difficult menstruation, and continued for three or four days, menrtiua- 
The symptoms said to be produced are head-ache, increased heat, T°"„ me nt. 
and occasional pain in the hypogasttium, succeeded by a free and i" w1 ^ 1 
easy flow of the menstrual fluid. Advantage has been taken of this ^kenT' ' 
effect on another occasion, for the same medicine has been prescribed 
in lingering labours, and we are told, by Dr. Bigelow, with the best 
success, as good forcing pains are hereby very generally produced 
speedily.* In this case Dr. Bigelow, instead of a decoction of 
spurred rye, prefers giving the crude powder, to the amount of ten 
grains to a dose. Dr. Chapman indeed regards this medicine as 
chiefly, if not solely, useful in expediting labour-pains : for while he 
asserts that u to the uterus its whole force seems to be exclusively 
directed, and believes it to be highly beneficial in floodings and other 
uterine hemorrhages,"' he tells us that in repeated trials he has found 
it of only slender power as an emmenagogue. t 

We have hitherto regarded the spur in spurred rye, and other Nature of 
grain, as a clavus or species or ustilago. It was formerly, however, Jyefnsome 
conceived to be a disease of the grain itself M. Decandolle has measure 

. ° unsettled. 

since described it as a variety of champignon, under the name of scekrotium 
sclerotium, from its rendering the grain hard and horny. And M. doiie 600 " 1 
Virey, in a work reported upon by M. Desfontaines, to the Academy A disease 
of Sciences of the French Institute in 1817, has still more lately "ccordmg" 
endeavoured to revive the obsolete opinion, by contending that it is I'^f// 01 *" 
a specific disease of the plant under which the grain is rendered, 
not properly speaking, hard and horny, as is actually the case when 
infested with the sclerotium, but rather friable and easily detached. 

There is something highly plausible and ingenious in the plan Oompres- 
that was one time tried rather extensively, of compressing the crural e' r °" a ° „„£. 
arteries by a tourniquet, and thus gorging the organs that lie above, "esby the 
and are supplied from collateral branches. By compressing the plausible, 
jugular veins we can easily gorge the head, and endanger extrava- 
sation and apoplexy. But it appears upon trial, that the tide thus tut has cot 
dammed up in the case before us, is thrown back upon too many succeeded. 
organs to produce any very sensible effect upon the uterus. In- 
dependently of which the uterus is not like the brain, exactly 
enclosed in a bony box that prohibits a general and equable dilata- 
tion of its vessels. In six cases in which Dr. Home made experi- 
ment of this remedy, he succeeded but once ; and others have been 
less successful.! 

Impeded menstruation is sometimes, however, a disease strictly j^™*^ 
local, and proceeds from the obstruction of the passage by a poly- tion some- 
pus or other tumour, or an imperforate hymen. In all these cases caTaffee- 
it is obvious that the cure must depend upon a removal of the local [j° , J e a m ]d, ° 
cause. died ° n, y 

Emetics have often been recommended ; they rouse the system ** J^ 1 

Emetics 
* New EnglaDd Jouin. of Med. and Sure. Vol. v. No. U. "»efu! in 

t Therapeutics, &c. Vol. is. p. 19. 8vo. Philadelphia. 
Hamilton. EdiD. Com. Vol. n. Art. 31. Weiz ad Fabric iv. 98. 
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Gen. i. generally, but have not often been found useful in retention of the 
K££ menses! though when employed in cases ot suppress™, and 
SiSfcSSr especially at the regular periods of return, or so as to anticipate 
meS- such return by a few days, they frequently prove a valuable adjunct. 
,^> n - . If this period be passed by without any salutary effect, and particu- 
*5£22ti larly, if, at the same time, the system labour under symptoms of 
ma^Jd 1 " oppression in the head or chest, venesection to the extent of from 
men^. f our to s j x ounces of blood will be found a very useful palliative, 
tiontvhen and will have a tendency to keep up that periodical habit of deple- 
'j»efui. t j on yyhich w pj probably prove advantageous against the ensuing 
lunations. Venesection will also be found useful, and often abso- 
lutely necessary where the suspension has suddenly taken place 
during the flow of the catamenia, from cold, depressing passions, 
fright, or indeed any other cause. 
Particular In treating the second species of paramenia, or difficult men- 
of Spec" n. struation, the stimulant part of the process we have thus far recom- 
menstrua- 1 men ded must be sedulously abstained from, but the rest may be fol- 
tirm. lowed with advantage. Every thing, indeed, that lias a tendency 

iantpart U of to produce local excitement, and in this respect the conjugal em- 
the preced- brace itself, where the patient is married, must be systematically 
to B be care- abstained from. The diet must be plain and inirritant, and the bowels 
ltrlined b De kept cautiously open with neutral salts or other «ooling aperients, 
from : as And, to allay the strong spasmodic action on which the severe 
Tver/other pains in the lumbar and hypogastric regions depend, it will be 
Co C oifri™ ent " f° un d highly advantageous, a short time before the expected return 
laxatives, of menstruation, to employ relaxants, and especially local relaxants ; 
iaxnms?" an ^ °f tnese i one °f th e best and pleasantest is the hip-bath, which 
Hip-bath, operates directly upon the diseased quarter, and has a tendency to 
produce the desired effect without weakening the system generally. 
The ease and comfort of this valuable contrivance is acknowledged 
Coid : bath ; by almost all who have had recourse to it. Martini and various 
effects "ex"' other writers recommend the cold bath in preference to the hot, 
pla j r j ei1 : . an( ^ Tissot represents the latter as injurious. But this is to speak 
its use and without due discrimination. That the cold-bath has been found of 
abuse. use m some instances is unquestionable : but only where there has 
been such a degree of energy in the constitution as to produce a 
re-action correspondent to the antecedent rigor. The direct effect 
of the cold-bath is to constringe, and consequently where a spastic 
contraction exists already, as is mostly the case from local or con- 
stitutional debility, to increase the evil. But where the constitution 
is naturally robust, and but little inroad has hitherto been made upon 
its strength, the latent energy of the system is capable of resisting 
the sudden shudder ; an increased action, and consequently an 
increased and glowing heat ensue ; the repelled fluids are forced 
forward ; the blood flows more briskly • the mouths of the capillary 
vessels give way in every direction ; the muscular fibres lose their 
rigidity, and the suppressed secretions, of whatever kind recom 
mence. And, hence it is, that cold-bathing may sometimes be 
serviceable in the disease before us, and warm-bathing less useful ■ 
but these cases are rare, and warm-bathing is mostly to be preferred' 
Even the hip-bath, however, though it mitigates the pain occa' 
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sionally docs nothing more ; there is the same paucity of discharge, J iES J; 
the same intermixture of coagula, and the same tendency to a return Paramenia 
of* the disease. In such cases, it has been common to abstract eight difficiiis. 

f ■ ii Laborious 

or ten ounces of blood from the loins by cupping, antecedently to menstrua- 
the use of the bath : and this, by diminishing the spastic constric- Treatment, 
tion, has, at times, diminished in a still greater degree the distressing often ne- 
pain. But I do not think the hip-bath is in general had recourse to preS ° 
early enough to give it all the beneficial effect it may be made to \}* c £l°? 
possess. Instead of waiting till the periodical pains return, as is pinggins,-- 
the common practice, I have found it more advantageous to antici- "r* ^ ""' 
pate this period, and to relax the vessels by employing it for two *.°> n9 - 
or three nights before the pains are expected. And where in this in general 
and in every other way it has failed, or the patient from great deli- jjjf* ™" 
cacy of constitution has appeared too much exhausted by its use, early 
I have availed myself of the same relaxant power in another way, enoog ' 
and, with a like anticipation, have prescribed the use of a broad fold- fl^i- ed 
ed swathe of flannel wrung out in hot water, to be applied round swathe 
the loins and belly at the time of going to rest, and bound over thmu S h the 
with a linen swathe of equal width, as already recommended in night has 
peritonitis and hepatitis. The whole should be suffered to remain ceeded 
till the morning, by which time the warmth of the body will be y^ath" 6 
usually found to have evaporated all the moisture, though the skin has failed. 
will still be dewy with perspiration from so powerful a sudorific. I 
have often found this plan succeed still better than the hip-bath ; 
and have never known the patient catch cold, or complain of any 
chilly sensation from the use of the epithem. 



SPECIES lit. 
PARAMENIA SUPERFLUA. 

SUPERFLUOUS MENSTRUATION. 

IAMEMA EXCESSIVE, AND ACCOMPANIED WITH HEMORRHAGE 
FROM THE MENSTRUAL VESSELS. 

This species offers us a disease precisely the reverse of the last, Gen. I. 
not less in the facility with which the mouths of the vessels give way, The "nature 
than in the quantity of the discharge. It exhibits the two following °. f *•■ »pc- 

Varieties : verse of the 

preceding. 

a Rcduplicata. Excessive from a too frequent 

Reduplicate menstruation. recurrence. 

3 Profusa. Excessive from too large a 

Profuse menstruation. flow at the proper periods. 

The SECOND VARIETY, Or PROFUSE MENSTRUATION, IS often tech- Mcnorrha- 

nically distinguished by the name of menorrhagia. It is, in effect, fjow^is-' 
the monorrhagia rubra of Cullen. who makes it a distinct affection tinguished 

,r ° by Cullen 

Vol. * .— 6 
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from metrorrhagia or hemorrhagia uten, by confining the latter term 
to a signification of hemorrhage from other vessels of the uterus 
than those concerned in separating and discharging the catamenial 
flux. 

We have already observed that we cannot lay down any general 
rule to determine the exact quantity of fluid that ought to be thrown 
forth at each lunation, some individuals secreting more and others 
less ; and the measure varies from four to eight or ten ounces. We 
can only, therefore, decide that the quantity is immoderate and 
morbid when it exceeds what is usually discharged by tiie individual, 
or when it is associated with unquestionable symptoms of debility, 
as paleness of the face, feebleness of the pulse, unwonted fatigue on 
exercise ; coldness in the extremities, accompanied with an ede- 
matous swelling of the ankles towards the night ; pain in the back 
in an erect posture ; and various dyspeptic affections. 

Either of the varieties may be entonic or atonic, or, in common 
language, active or passive : but in the first there is usually a greater 
degree of local irritability than in the second, so that the secer- 
nents are excited, or the extremities of the minute blood-vessels 
open upon very slight occasions. As the disease may occur under 
these two different states of body, it may proceed, as Dr. Gulbrand 
has observed, from an increased impetus in the circulation, a relax- 
ed state of the solids, or an attenuate state of the fluids :* to which 
he might have added uterine congestion. 

Increased impetus usually indicates great robustness of constitu- 
tion, or an entonic habit, and is not unfrequently connected with 
uterine gestation ; and the accidental causes are, in many cases, 
cold, a violent shock or jar, or an accidental blow. Under this 
form the disease commonly yields to venesection, cooling laxatives, 
and quiet. 

Superfluous menstruation from atony, or in other words, a relax- 
ed state of the solids, and an attenuate state of the fluids, frequently 
arise from repeated miscarriages or labours, poverty of diet, and an 
immoderate indulgence in sexual pleasure. It often proceeds, also, 
and especially in the higher ranks, from a life of indolent ease, and 
enervating luxury, producing what we have denominated atonic 
plethora, lax vessels easily distended by a current of blood super- 
fluous in quantity but loose and unelaborate in crasis, and which is 
reproduced, and perhaps still more abundantly but at the same time 
still more loosely, as soon as the excess is attempted to be removed 
by bleeding. 

Here, therefore, venesection is almost sure to do mischief; we 
must restrain every luxurious excess as far as it may be in our 
power, and we may have authority enough to ensure a compliance, 
which is not always the case ; we must employ, at the same time, 
the milder tonics with astringents, as kino, catechu, or sulphate of 
zinc, and carefully guard against costiveness by cool unirritatinf 
laxatives. The rhatany root appears also on the authority of Dr. 
Rath, of Nordhausen, to have been peculiarly serviceable in many 

* De Sanguine Utejino. 8ro. Havn. 17"F 
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cases, and particularly in the form of decoction ; an ounce being Gem. i. 
boiled for ten minutes in half a pint of water lightly covered.* If r^mer^a 
the discharge be very considerable, astringent injections of cold superflua. 
water, or which will commonly be found better, of a solution of alum ous P men- 
or zinc, or cold water with a third part of new port wine, should be un^ritati'ng 
had recourse to without fail ; or the vagina may be closely plugged laxatives. 
up with a sponge, confined with a proper bandage. Early hours ton'icregi- 
are of especial importance, with a due intermixture of moderate m * ( n r -. n 
exercise, and the use of cold sea-bathing. The Cheltenham waters, injections, 
as those also of many other chalybeate springs, have often proved J" va'", t u . 
serviceable, partly from their own medicinal powers, and partly from 
the greater purity of air and increase of exercise with which a tem- 
porary residence at a watering place is usually accompanied. 

It is a common observation, in moral as well as in physical philo- Tlie di »- 
sophy, that extremes meet in their effects, or produce like results. i y common 
There is, perhaps, no part of natural history in which this is more P ° " r c : h e a i nd 
frequently exemplified than in the sphere of medicine. In the case plained. 
of apoplexies and palsies, as well as various other diseases, we have 
had particular occasion to make this remark : and in the genus 
immediately before us, as well as others closely connected with it, we 
have another striking instance of its truth. " The proportion of the 
diseases peculiar to the female sex in the hospital," says Sir Gilbert 
Blane, speaking from tables accurately kept by himself for this pur- 
pose, " is the same as in private cases ; from which it would appear 
that the unfavourable influence of indolent habits, excessive delicacy, 
and sensibility of mind and body in the upper ranks, compensate for 
the bad effects of hard labour and various privations in the lowpr 
order*." 



SPECIES IV. 

PARAMENIA ERRORIS. 

VICARIOUS MENSTRUATION. 

•JATAMENIA TRANSFERRED TO AND EXCRETED AT REMOTE ORGANS. 

We have already observed upon the extensive sympathy which the Gen. I. 
sexual organs maintain with every other part of the system. With E "n B ' ivo ' 
the exception of the stomach, which is the grand centre of sympa- sympathy 

.•'.,. ~ ° j r maintained 

thetic action, there is no organ, or set of organs, possessed ot any by the 
thing like so wide an influence. And hence, where, from any par- J"™^ 
ticular circumstance, as sudden fright or cold, the mouths of the every part 
menstrual vessels become spasmodically constricted at the period of on obstrur 
menstruation, and the fluid is not thrown forth, almost every organ )?•» "J™" 
-eems ready to offer it a vicarious outlet. We have accounts, there- offers a vi 

carious our 
let : as the 

* Hnfeland's Journal der practiscben Heilkunde, Jan- 1819 
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fore, of its having been discharged, by substitution, from the eyes, 
the nostrils, the sockets of the teeth, the cars, the nipples, the 
stomach, the rectum, the bladder, the navel, and the skin generally, 
as noticed more fully in the volume of Nosology to which t lie reader 
may turn at his leisure. 

In effect, there is scarcely an organ of the body from which it has 
not been discharged under different circumstances.* In the Edin- 
burgh Medical Essays, is a very singular case of its being thrown 
forth from an ulcer in the ankle of a young woman little more than 
twenty years of age, and which continued to flow at monthly periods, 
for two or three days at a time, for about five years ; after which, 
some part of the bone having separated in a carious state, the ulcer 
assuming a more healthy appearance, and the body becoming 
plumper and stronger, the vicarious outlet was no longer needed, 
and the menstrual tide returned to its proper channel. f 

In all these cases there is a considerable degree of uterine torpi- 
tude, and commonly of general debility : while the part forming the 
temporary outlet is in a state of high irritability or other diseased 
action. And hence the remedial process should consist in allaying 
the remote irritation, strengthening the system generally, and gra- 
dually stimulating the uterus to a state of healthy excitement bv the 
means already recommended. 



SPECIES V. 
PARAMENIA CESSATIONS. 

IRREGULAR CESSATION OF THE MENSES. 
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CATAMENIAL FLUX IRREGULAR AT THE TIME OF ITS NATURAL CESSA 
TION ; OCCASIONALLY ACCOMPANIED WITH SYMPTOMS OF PROrSY. 
GLANDULAR TUMOURS, OR SPURIOUS PREGNANCY. 

The set of organs that are most tardily completed and soonest 
exhausted are those of the sexual system. They arrive latest at 
perfection and are the first to become worn out and decrepit. In this 
early progress to superannuation the secretory vessels of the uterus 
grow torpid, and, by degrees, the catamenial flux ceases. This 
cessation, however, has sometimes been protracted to a very late 
period, and, in a few rare instances, the menses have continued 
nearly, or altogether, through the whole term of life : we have 
examples of it, noticed in the volume of Nosology, at seventy 
eighty, and even ninety years of age ; but the usual term is between 
forty and fifty, except where women marry late in life, in which case, 
from the postponement of the generative orgasm, they will occasion- 

* Eph. Nat. Cur. passim. Act. Nat. Cur. Act. Med. Berol — Rrrtholm m« nn , 
T Art. by Mr. James Calder, Vol. in. Art. xxix. p. 341. 
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ally breed beyond their fiftieth year. On approaching the natural term Gen. I. 
of the cessation of the menses, the sexual organs do not always appear Pa'amenfe 
to act in perfect harmony with each other, and perhaps, at times, jewatfbiris. 

r. I - , i . Irregular 

not even every part ot the same organ with every other part. In cessation 
proof of the first remark, we seem, occasionally, to meet with a ^eraes. 
lingering excitement in the ovaria. after all excitement has ceased in cessation 
the uterus : and we have hence a kind of conceptive stimulation, a d'ereda"" 
physcony of the abdomen, accompanied with peculiar feelings and g ( " a c 8 t f m 
peculiar cravings, which mimic those of pregnancy, and give the accompa- 
individual room to believe she is really pregnant, and the more so in "1^ " p ' n ^ e a 
consequence of the cessation of her lunar discharge, while the uterus o! P»g 
takes no part in the process, or merely that of sympathetic irritation, rlfany 'of its 
without any change in size or structure. symptoms. 

On the contrary, we may chance to find the uterus itself chiefly, sometimes 
if not solely, affected with irregular action at this period : evincing, ^{-^'"f" 
sometimes a suppression of menstruation for several months, some- the uterus, 
times a profuse discharge at the proper period, and sometimes a i\ n r d mon e - su 
smaller discharge returning every ten or twelve days, often succeeded struation. 
by leucorrhcea. And not unfrequently the system associates gene- 
rally in the misaffection, and suffers from oppression, head-ache, 
nausea, or universal languor. 

All these are cases that require rather to be carefully watched, The period 
than vigorously practised upon ; and the character of an expectant cotefuT 
physician, as the French denominate it, is the whole that is called watc1 '- 
for. The prime object should be to quiet irregular local irritation, palliative 
wherever necessary, by gentle laxatives, moderate opiates, or other treatmeIlt> 
narcotics, and to prevent any incidental stimulus, mental emotion, 
or other cause, from interfering with the natural inertness into whicli 
the sexual system is progressively sinking. Hence the diet should 
be nutritive but plain ; the exercise moderate ; and costiveness pre- 
vented by lenient, but not cold eccoproctics : aloes, though most usually 
had recourse to, from its pungency, in earlier life, is one of the worst, 
medicines we can employ at this period, as the Epsom salts, warmed 
with any pleasant aromatic, is, perhaps, one of the best. 

If the constitution be vigorous and plethoric, and particularly if Bleeding 
the head feel oppressed and vertiginous, six or seven ounces of {^Uuiecd. 
blood may, at first, be taken from the arm ; but it is a practice we 
should avoid if possible, from the danger of its being necessarily 
resorted to again, and at length running into an inconvenient and 
debilitating habit. 

The mammae that constantly associate in the changes of the Mamma: 
uterus, and constitute a direct part of the sexual system, are at this ,tawo£ir- 
time, also, not unfrequently in a state of considerable irritation ; and »»*«ion 

' ' • , . . . .... Iroin sym- 

if a cancerous diathesis be lurking in the constitution, such irritation pathy : and 
is often found sufficient to excite it into action. And hence, the J^onaily 
period before us is that in which cancers of the breast most fre- cana 
quently show themselves. 

From the natural paresis into which this important and active stock of 
system is hereby thrown, a certain surplus of sensorial power seems ^0"" 
to be let loose upon the system, which operates in various ways. jj° r n e d b a y nt rc ~ 

The ordinary and most favourable mode is that of expending itself scattered 

* 
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gen. I. upon the adipose membrane generally, in consequence of which a 
r S ara™I' larger portion of animal oil is poured forth, and the body becomes 
re" 8 a a ™'„, 8 . plump and corpulent. The most unfavourable, next to the excite- 
c^n of ment of a cancerous diathesis into action, is that of irritating some 
the menses neighbouring organ, as the spleen, or liver, and thus working up a 
deferent" distressing parabvsma or visceral turgescence ; or deranging the 
sometimes order of the stomach, and laying a foundation for dyspepsia. 



generally 

and pro- ^— — — »■» 

ducing cor- 
pulency. 
Sometimes 

K GENUS II. 

tumid liver 
or other 

LEUCORRHCEA. 

WHITES. 

MUCOUS DISCHARGE FROM THE VAGINA, COMMONLY WITHOUT INFEC- 
TION ; DISAPPEARING DURING MENSTRUATION. 

o'- E - N 'of 1 ' ^ HE term l eucorrnoea fr° m A«t/*fls, " white," and fw, " to flow," 
the generic is apparently of modern origin ; as it is not to be found in either the 
term. Greek or Roman writers ; and seems first to have been met with in 

Bonet or Castellus. 
rha^Taiba This * s tne Menorrhagia alba of Dr. Cullen, so denominated 
ofCuiien. because he conceives the evacuation to flow from the same vessels 

as the catamenia ; as also that it is often joined with menorrhagia, 
Source of or succeeds to it. Its source, however, is yet a point of dispute ;* 
charge a Stoll,t Pinaeus, and various other distinguished writers have ascribed 
disputed *'» ^ e Cullen, to the uterus. But as it occurs often in great 
Probably abundance in pregnant women, in girls of seven, eight, and nine 
bothVe" 1 years of age,J and even in infants, it has been supposed by Wedel,§ 
vagina and an( j mos t writers of the present day, to flow from the internal 

cervix ot sr * ' 

the uterus, surface of the vagina, or at the utmost, from the vagina jointly with 
the cervix of the uterus. Morgagni, is, perhaps, most correct, who 
conceives, and appears, indeed, to have proved by dissections, that, 
in different cases, the morbid secretion issues from both organs ; 
for he has sometimes found the uterus exhibiting in its internal 
surface whitish tubercles, tumid vessels, or some other diseased 
indication, and sometimes the vagina, during the prevalence of this 
malady. || Frank affirms that he has occasionally, on dissection, 
traced it issuing from the Fallopian tubes. IT In the case narrated by 
Mr. Hill, of Dumfries, and noticed under the preceding genus, it 
was evidently confined to the vagina alone.** 

* Rat. Med. P. vn. p. 155. t De Notis Virginitatis, Lib. I. Prob.S. 

t Heister, Wahrnemungen, B. II. N. 128.— Hoechstatter, Obs. Med. Dec. iv Cas. 
i. Schol. 

§ Diss. De Fluore albo. Jen. 1743. 

|| De Sed. et Caus. Morb. Ep. xlvii. Art. 12. 14. 16. 17. 18. 19. 27. Ep. LXii 

^1 De. Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. v. p. 177. Mannh. 8vo. 1792. 
** Edinb. Med. Comment, iv. p. 91. 
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From its frequency in Sweden, Riedlin conjectures it to be Gen - n - 



endemic there :* but this can hardly be allowed, and there are more t h&t?' 
obvious causes to which such frequency may be referred. laid'to be 

When first secreted it is bland and whitish, but differs in colour endemic, 
and quality under different circumstances, and hence affords the sufficient 01 " 
three following species : ™ th ° r ! l y- 

1. LEUCORRHCEA COMMUNIS. COMMON WHITES. 

2. NABOTHI. LABOUR -SHOW. 

3. SENESCENTIUM. WHITES OF APVANCED LIE E. 



SPECIES I. 

LEUCORRHCEA COMMUNIS. 

COMMON WHITES. 

THE DISCHARGE OF A YELLOWISH- WHITE COLOUR, VERGING TO GREEiS. 

This species is the fluor albus of most writers ; the medorrhcea Gen. II. 
foeminarum insons of Professor Frank. It is found in girls antece- p™^*' 
dently to menstruation, or on any simple local irritation in the mid- bus of most 
die of life, and hence also, as just observed, during pregnancy. It is u e sc r r "ption. 
said in the Berlin Transactions to be occasionally contagious :t and 
I have met with various cases which seem to justify this remark. 

It has occurred as the result of suppressed menstruation : as it is Causes, 
asserted also to have done on a suppressed catarrh ;J and dullness 
or suppressed perspiration of the feet. § Local irritations, moreover, 
are frequent causes. And hence one reason of its being an occa- 
sional concomitant of pregnancy ; as also of its being produced by 
pessaries injudiciously employed, by voluptuous excitements, and 
uncleanliness. It is said at times to exist as a metastasis, and Produced 
particularly to appear on a sudden failure of miik during the period t £ s ™ ai 
of lactation ; a failure which maybe set down to the list of suppressed 
discharges.il Jensen gives a singular case of leucorrhcea that alter- HaB aI, ? r . 
nated with a pituitous cough, t It is most frequently found among other com 
the weakly and delicate of crowded cities and humid regions, of a $£*l' 
cachectic habit, and who use but little exercise ; especially about chiefly 
the age of puberty, or who being married, have borne too numerous 
a family, or been pregnant in too quick a succession. It is also 
found among the barren, those who cruelly forbear to suckle their 
own offspring, or who menstruate too sparingly.** 

It is usually accompanied with a sense of languor, and a weakness Symptom* 

gresE. 
* Lin. Med. 1695. p. 164. t Act. Med. Btiol. Dec. I. Vol. v. p. 85. 

Act. Erud. Lips. 1709, p. 376— Raulin, Sur les Fleurs blanches, p. 329. 
§ Act. Nat. Cur. Vol. vin. Obs 38. 

'I Astruc, De Morb. Mulier. Lib. i. cap. 10. IT Prod. Act. Ha?n. p. 160. 

■ - .1. P. Fraak,De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. t. p. 17P 
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or pain in the back. And if it become chronic, or of long conti- 
nuance, the countenance looks pale and unhealthy, the stomach is 
troubled with symptoms of indigestion, the skin is dry and feverish, 
and the feet edmatous. 

The discharge, in its mildest form, is slimy, nearly colourless, or 
of an opaline hue, and unaccompanied with local irritation. It 
afterwards becomes more opake and muculent, and is accompanied 
with a sense of heat, and itching or smarting ; in this stage it is of a 
yellowish-white. But as the disease advances in degree it appears 
greenish, thinner, more acrid, and highly offensive, and is apt to 
excoriate the whole surface of the vagina : while there is often a 
considerable degree of pain in the uterus itself and even in the loins. 

Among novices there is some difficulty of distinguishing the discharge 
of whites from that of blenorrhcea, which we shall describe presently. 
But though the appearance of the two fluids is often similar, they 
may easily be known by their accompanying signs. In blenorrhcea 
there is local irritation from the first, and this irritation extends 
through a considerable part of the meatus urinarius, so as to pro- 
duce a considerable pain in making water ; symptoms which are not 
found in leucorrhoea. There is also from the first in the former a 
swelling of the labia, a more regidar though a smaller secretion, and 
of a more purulent appearance. 

Where the disease is violent, or of long continuance, it leads to 
great general as well as local debility, so as in some instances to 
make sad inroads on the strength of the constitution. It has some- 
times been followed by a prolapse of the uterus or vagina ;* by 
abortion or miscarriage, where there is pregnancy ; and by barren- 
ness, where no pregnancy has occurred. When it acts on the 
system at large, it has given rise to cutaneous eruptions of various 
kinds ;t and is said to have introduced tabes and hectic fever,| 
dropsy, scirrhus, and cancer.§ 

The cure is often difficult : but it is of no small importance to be, 
from the first, fully acquainted with the nature of its cause and 
character, for the proper means to be pursued will mainly depend 
upon this. And hence it will often be necessary to examine the 
organs themselves, or to intrust the examination to a nurse on 
whose judgment we can fully depend. 

If the cause be uncleanliness, a lodgement of some portion of a 
late menstrual flux, or any other actuating material in the vagina, 
nothing more may be necessary than frequent injections of warm 
water : or if the vagina itself be much irritated, injections of the 
diluted solution of the acetate of lead : which last will often, indeed, 
be found highly serviceable where the discharge proceeds from 
debility and relaxation produced by a severe labour or miscarriage, 
forming no uncommon causes : as they are also no uncommon 
effects. 

Other astringent injections have, often been tried, as green tea, a 
solution of alum, or sulphate of zinc, a decoction of pomegranate 

* Uoehraan, Diss, de Prolapsu etlnversione Uteri. Hal. 1745. 

T Klein. Interpres Clinicu*, p. 112. I Hippocr. Aph. Sect. v. 

- Kaulm, Surles Flews blanches. Tom. i. passim.— Frank, ut snpr. p. 18 > 
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bark, or a solution of catechu. All these are sure to be of service Gen. U. 
as tending to wash away the discharge, and keep the parts clean ; Leucof' 
and in many cases they will also succeed as astringents ; nor is it [^j,^ "'" 
always easy to determine which is to be preferred, for in some cases Common 
one answers the purpose best, and in others another. Treatment. 

Sir Kenelm Digby recommended a local application of the fume Fume of 
of sulphur,* which may be communicated in various ways ; and so su ' " 
far as this has a tendency to change the nature of the morbid action, 
by originating a new excitement, it is worthy of attention ; but ^ a b h 
perhaps the diluted aqua-regia bath, of which we have spoken under 
spasmodic jaundice,! may prove more advantageous. 

The disease, however, is often highly troublesome and obstinate, Treaiment. 
and hence it has been necessary to employ constitutional as well as 
local means. 

The general remedies that have been had recourse to are almost Disease of- 
innumerable. Acids have been taken internally m as concentrated biesome 
a state as possible, but rarely with much success. The sulphuric ^ e obsU " 
acid has been chiefly depended upon : and, in the form of the eau de Gw ^ 
Rabel, which is that of digesting one part to three of spirit of wine, acM*. 16 "' 
it was at one period supposed to be almost a specific. The com- 
pound, however, has not been able to maintain its reputation, and 
has long since sunk into disuse. 

Emetics have been found more useful, as operating by revulsion, Emetics. 
and stimulating the system generally : and on this ground, a sea- 
voyage, accompanied with sea-sickness, has often effected a cure. 
Stimulating the bowels, and particularly in the commencement of Purgatives. 
the disease, and where the general strength has not been much 
encroached upon, has for the same reason been frequently found 
useful, as transferring the irritation to a neighbouring organ, and 
under a more manageable form. And one of the best stimulants for 
this purpose is sulphate of magnesia. Small doses of calomel have 
been given daily with the same view, but they have not succeeded 
in general. Heister, however, recommended mercury in this disease Mercury »., 
even to the extent of salivation ;J yet this is a very doubtful remedy, Suceian- 
and even under the best issues purchases success at a dear rate. A vation - 
spontaneous salivation has sometimes indeed effected a cure ;§ but 
this is a very different affair, for here the blood is not broken down 
into a dilute state, nor the general strength interfered with. Mr. j^'™^ 
John Hunter, with a view of changing the nature of the morbid 
action in its own field, advised mercurial inunctions in the vagina 
itself. 

Other stimulants have been recommended that operate more gene- ^"j^ u 01 
rally, and have a peculiar tendency to influence the secretion of mucous mem - 3 
membranes, as the terebinthinate preparations, particularly camphor, SJSSyj. 
balsam of copaiba, and turpentine itself : and there is reason to nate pre- 
believe that the second of these has often been useful- It has some- Tincture of 
times been employed in combination with tincture of cantharides : 

* Medic. Experiment, p. 65. t Icter. Spasmodic. Vol. i. 

J Wahrnemungen. Band. u. § Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. m. Ann. is. Jt. Obs. 140 

Vol. V— 7 
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but the latter is, in most instances, too irritating, whether made 
of alone, or with any other medicine. 

As the acids have not succeeded, neither have other astringents 
to any great extent. The argentina, or wild tansey, (Potentilla 
anserina, Linn.) was at one time in high favour ; it was particularly 
recommended by M. Tournefort, and, upon his recommendation, 
very generally adopted. Alum ha£ been supported by a still greater 
number of advocates for its use ; and kino has, perhaps, been 
employed quite as extensively. Dr. Cullen asserts that he has tried 
all these alone without success, but that by uniting kino and alum, 
as in the pulvis stypticus of the Edinburgh College, he obtained not 
only a most powerful astringent, but one that had occasionally proved 
serviceable in the present disease. The anserina has justly sunk into 
oblivion. The rhatany root is much better entitled to a trial in the 
form of a decoction, as already recommended in atonic paramenia 
superfua : though, from its warmth, united with the quality of 
astringency, it is a still more promising remedy in the leucorrhoea of 
advanced life. 

Upon the whole, the best general treatment we can recommend 
is a use of the metallic tonics, and especially zinc and iron in con- 
junction with a generous but temperate diet, exercise that produces 
no fatigue, pure air, and change of air, cold-bathing, regular and 
early hours, and especially a course of the mineral waters of Tun- 
bridge or Cheltenham. 
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LAIJOUR-SHOW. 



XJIE DISCHARGE SLIMY, AND MOSTLY TINGED WITH BLOOD. 
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In this species the fluid is secreted by the glandular Nabotln 
situate on the mouth of the uterus, whence the specific name. It is 
the leucorrhoea JSabothi of Sauvages, and the haemorrbagia Nabothi 
of Cullen. It is most usually found as the harbinger of labour : 
and indicates that the irritation which stimulates the uterus to spas- 
modic and expulsory contractions, when the full term of pregnancy 
has been completed, or some accident has hurried forward the pro 1 - 
cess, has now commenced, and that the pains of child-birth may be 
expected soon. It is probably nothing more than the usual fluid 
secreted by the glands from which it flows, augmented in quantity 
in consequence of temporary excitement, and mixed with a small 
quantity of blood thrown forth at the same time, and from the same 
cause, by the mouths of the exhalants which gives it, soon after its 
first appearance, a sanguineous hue. It is hardly entitled to the 
name of a hemorrhage, as given bv Dr. Cullen. though blood from 
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the uterua often succeeds to it, apparently thrown lbrth by anasto- 9 FV - '"■ 
mosis, in consequence of the violence of the pains. Uuc<fr- 

In its ordinary occurrence it is only worthy of notice, as a devia- ' h ®j» - V:1 
tion from the common secretions of health, and is rather to be hailed Labout- 
than to become a subject of cure or removal. But there is a state | h ° m v c ' time3 
of irritation to which these glands arc sometimes subject that pro- chronic 
duces the same discharge, and in considerable abundance, for many uesomcT 
weeks or months before labour, and which, for the comfort of the 
patient, requires a little medical advice and attention. 

The irritation may proceed from plethora and distention, or from Mode of 
a weak or relaxed state of the constitution. If from the former, trealmCI ' t • 
venesection and gentle laxatives will prove the best course we can 
pursue : if from the latter, a reclined position, easy intestinal evacu- 
ations, and such sedatives as may sit most pleasantly on the stomach, 
and produce least dipturbance to the head. 



SPECIES III. 

LEUCORRHOEA SENESCENTIUM. 

WHITES OF ADVANCED LIFE. 

THE DISCHABGE THIN, ACRID, FREQUENTLY EXCORIATING AND 

FETID. 

This is usually, but not always, connected with a morbid state of Gen. II. 
the uterus. It commonly shows itself on the cessation of the men- often con-" 
ses : and is often chronic and obstinate. ™[* e £ 

The more common diseases of the uterus with which the dis- morbid 
charge is combined are an incipient cancer, or a polypous fungus. a ^^°\ ^ e 
But I have occasionally met with it unconnected with either, and peciaiiy 
apparently dependent upon a peculiar and chronic irritability of the a polypous 
uterus, or rather perhaps of those glands which secrete the fluid g u n m "times 
that is poured forth during the act of sexual intercourse. A lady depends 
about forty years of age, not long ago applied to me, who had for JXiiity'of 
more than a twelvemonth been labouring under a very distressing the uteru3 
case of this kind. She had been married from an early period of striking 
life, but had never been pregnant. Her general health was good, Jj^mpiifi- 
her temper easy, her imagination peculiarly warm and vivid. She cation, 
had no local pain, and had ceased to menstruate at the age of about 
thirty-eight. The discharge at the time 1 first saw her consisted of 
at least from a quarter to half-a-pint daily ; thick, slimy, brownish, 
and highly offensive. Every external and internal remedy that 
could be thought of appeared to be of only temporary avail, and 
sometimes of no avail whatever, though she certainly derived relief 
from injections of the punica Granatum, with a fourth part port 
wine, which for some time checked the discharge, and diminished 
the fetor. In the mean time, the general strength was preyed upon. 
rhe loins became full of pain, the appetite failed, and the sleep was 
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Gen. U. disturbed. Accidental circumstances compelled her, even in this 
wo'r 111 * debilitated state, to undertake a voyage to India. During its pro- 
r'hoca se- g re ss she suffered severely from sea-sickness ; but the change here- 
wST by produced, or effected by the warmth of the climate, proved pecu- 
advanced | iarlv sa i utary . f or s h e gradually lost the complaint, and recovered 
her usual health. 

Emetics, change of climate, and the tonic plan already recom- 
mended under the first species, seem, hence, to be the best course 
we can pursue in the species before us. 



General 
plan of 

treatment. 



GENUS III. 
BLENORRHCEA. 

GONORRHEA. 

MUCULENT DISCHARGE FROM THE URETHRA, OR VAGINA : GENE- 
RALLY WITH LOCAL IRRITATION AND DYSURY ; NOT DISAPPEAR- 
ING DURING MENSTRUATION. 



I Gen. III. 

Origin oi 

generic 
term 

Synonyms. 
Unsettled 
ubo of the 



Blenorrhosa is a Greek compound of modern writers, derived 
from fiyavx, " mucus," and pea, " to flow." Sauvages, and after him 
Cullen, have employed gonorrhoea from yevos, " semen," and pea, " as 
a common term for this and spermorrhoea constituting the ensuing 
genus, and consisting in an evacuation of semen." Cullen, indeed, 
rhn"a. eonar has extended the term still further in his First Lines, and hence mor- 
bid secretion of mucus, all kinds of venereal contagion and seminal 
flux, are equally arranged as species of the same generic disease : 
and this, too, under a word which imports the last alone. While, 
to add to the confusion, this very word, in its vulgar sense, is re- 
strained to venereal contagion, which, in its strict meaning, that of 
seminal flux, it signifies just as much as it does abortion or stone in 
the bladder. It is high time to make a distinction, and divide the list 
of Sauvages into two genera. Blenorrhcea has, indeed, been already 
employed of late by various writers to denote the first of these genera, 
and there is no necessity for changing the term. 

The genus under Midler,* is subdivided into numerous species: 
but the three following include the whole that fairly belong to it : 



1. blenorrhoea simplex. 

2. luodes. 

3. " chronica. 



SIMPLE URETHRAL RUNNING. 

CLAP. 

GLEET. 



* MiiHer. Medic. Woohenblatt. 1784. N. 51, plures specif 
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SPECIES I. 

BLENORRHCEA SIMPLEX. 

SIMPLE URETHRAL RUNNING. 

SIMPLE INCREASED SECRETION FROM THE MUCOUS GLANDS OF THE 

URETHRA. 



»n is given in the words of Dr. Fordyce, and is suffi- Gen. III. 
id expressive. In effect, the efflux proceeds from j.^^, 



This definition 
ciently clear ant 

mere local irritation, unaccompanied by contagion, or virulence of any simple io- 
kind, and is chiefly found in persons in whom the alfected organ is t j on . 
in a state of debility ; the occasional causes of irritation being vene- cause*. 
real excess, too large and indulgence in spirituous liquors, cold, 
topical inflammation, too frequent purging, violent exercise on horse- 
back, to which various authors add transferred rheumatic action ;* 
and occasionally, according to Mr. John Hunter, transferred irrita- 
tion of the teeth. f 

The matter discharged is whitish and mild, producing no excoria- 
tion, pain in micturition, or other disquiet. It is the mild gonorrhoea 
of many writers, the gonorrhoea pura of Dr. Cullen ; and usually 
yields without difficulty to rest, emollient injections, and very gentle 
nnd cooling purgatives. 



SPECIES II. 

BLENORRHCEA LUODES. 

CLAP. 

MUCULENT DISCHARGE FROM THE URETHRA OR VAGINA, INTER- 
MIXED WITH SPECIFIC VIRUS : BURNING PAIN IN MICTURITION : 
PRODUCED BY IMPURE COITION : INFECTIOUS. 

This is a disorder of far greater mischief and violence than the Gen. III. 
preceding, and in contradistinction to it has been very generally f '"^JJ}' 
denominated the virulent or malignant gonorrhoea. It is the gonor- called vim 
rhcea impura of Cullen. malignant 

The disease was for many years supposed to be a local effect of gJJJ.""^. 3 - 
that poison which, when communicated to the system, produces sy- posed ;o be 
philis. It is in truth received in the same manner, and by the same ™ p ^ 8 ct ot 
organs — its medium of conveyance being that of cohabitation with How far it 
an infected person. We arc chiefly indebted to Mr. John Hunter ^ithVphi- 

lis. 

* De Plaigne, Journ. de Med. Tom. lxxiv.— Richter, Chir. Bibl. B. iv. p. 50R. 
— Ponteau, (Euvres Posthumes. i. 

* Neural Historv of the Teeth 
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for having pointed out the distinction ; and there is now scarcely an 
individual in our own country who has any doubt upon the subject, 
though there are several who conjecture that it has been derived 
from the syphilitic venom changed and softened in its virulence by 
an introduction into different constitutions. These conjectures are 
harmless, but they have little ground for support. That it is a dis- 
ease specifically different from syphilis, is clear from the following 
fact. Its appearance did not commence till more than a hundred 
years after that of syphilis ; it will continue for months without any 
syphilitic symptoms, which are rarely, indeed, found connected with 
it ; and where such symptoms have shown themselves, there has been 
full evidence of a new and different infection or strong ground for 
suspicion : the matter of chancre, the pathognomic symptoms of 
syphilis, when introduced into the urethra has been found not to 
produce clap, and the matter of clap inserted under the skin, has 
been proved not to produce syphilis : the common course of mercury 
which is the only specific cure for the' latter, is a very inconve- 
nient, and dilatory way of treating the former ; while the local plan 
by which the former is conquered with great speed and ease, pro- 
duces no effect on the latter. It is singular, therefore, that the old 
and erroneous doctrine of their being one and the same disease should 
still maintain its ground in France, as it appears to do from M. 
Sainte-Marie's late treatise, as well as various others, on this sub- 
ject.* 

M. Lagnean, indeed, although he acknowledges that clap or go- 
norrhoea may have a different origin from syphilis, still endeavours to 
prove the identity of the former and chancres in the greater number 
of cases, from the fact that various females have been infected with 
both complaints by the same man. and various men by the same fe- 
male.! But this will go no further than to show that the individual 
communicating both complaints was infected with both at the same 
time. What is so common as porrigo galeata or scalled-head co- 
existing with itch ; or dysentery with bilious fever, measles, or any 
other epidemic that may be prevalent together with itself? It is 
very possible, indeed, that in a few habits or idiosyncrasies of great 
acritude, the matter of gonorrhoea may produce chancres or other 
local sores, or even be followed by constitutional symptoms very 
closely mimicking those of syphilis : for, when treating of this last 
disease, we shall have to show that such mimickry of symptoms fre- 
quently takes place from other impure and local irritants, and with 
so near a resemblance as to be distinguished with great difficulty 
from the disease it seems to copy. We have already pointed out 
the distinctive characters of the malady before us and syphilis ; and 
it is sufficient to observe further that the anomalous symptoms, if they 
ever follow upon genuine clap, occur not in the ordinary course of 
its march, but as extreme exceptions to its established habits : and 
are not to be found once in ten thousand examples. 

Some of these facts indeed were known to physiologists and rea- 

* M&hode pour guerir les Maladies Veneriennes vuveterees, &c. Paris, 1818. 
t Expose des Symptomes de la Maladie Venerienne. Paris, 1815. 
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soned from even before the time of Mr. John Hunter : and hence Gen - III. 

Spec II 

Baglivi contended that virulent gonorrhoea, as it was then called, uienor- 
may be produced by other acrimonies than the syphilitic,* while Zel- j^ a luo " 
ler, towards the close of the seventeenth century affirmed that it may ciap. 
originate in either sex without contact ;| and Stoll in the middle of act°e™upon 
the eighteenth, that it proceeds from various causes of which syphilitic before the 
contagion is one.J It is due to the merits of l)r. Bletour to observe j. Humer. 
that he made the distinction between syphilis and gonorrhoea, the 
ground of his inaugural dissertation at Edinburgh in 1767, which 
was nineteen years before the publication of Mr. Hunter's celebrated 
work. 

It is not easy to account for the primary appearance of this or of Pa'Mogy- 
any other specific poison : but we see daily that most, perhaps all, 
mucous membranes, under a state of some peculiar morbid action, 
have a tendency to secrete a" virulent and even contagious material 
of some kind or other ; the particles of which are in some instances 
highly volatile, and capable of communicating their specific effect to 
organs of a like kind ; and of propagating their power by assimilation, 
after having been diffused to some distance through the atmosphere, 
which does not at all times readily dissolve them ; though, agreeably 
to a general law we have formerly pointed out, the more readily the 
purer the constitution of the atmosphere. § We have a manifest J^g*** 
proof of this in the muculent discharge of dysentery, in canine catarrh discharge 
or the muculent affection in the nostrils of dogs, which is vulgarly £°™. a,8en ' 
called distemper, and in the glanders, possibly also in the farcy, of «*» . 
horses. And although that species of catarrh which we name influ- glanders : 
enza, is probably a miasm rather dependent on some intemperament ?arc >" 
of the atmosphere itself for its origin, than on the temperament of the 
individual who suffers from it ; yet this also becomes a contagion in 
its progress, and is communicable in consequence of such new pro- 
perty, from individual to individual, after a removal into fresh and 
very remote atmospheres by travelling :|| whilst nothing can be more JJjgJjj^ 
highly contagious than the discharge from the mucous glands of the 
tunica conjunctiva in purulent ophthalmy, although possibly the 
matter of this contagion dissolves rapidly in the atmosphere, or is not 
sufficiently volatile to float in it ; whence a direct contact is necessary 
for the production of its effect. 

In like manner, leucorrhcea, as we have already observed, has Jjrocor 
sometimes seemed to be contagious ; for I have occasionally found 
a kind of blenorrhosa produced in men, accompanied with a slight 
pain in the urethra, and some difficulty in making water, upon 
cohabitation with women who, upon inspection, had no marks what- 
ever of luodic blenorrhcea, or clap ; and, in some instances, indeed, 
were wives and matrons of unimpeachable character. 

The disease before us, however, has symptoms peculiar to itself, cjan ha. 
and undoubtedly depends upon a specific virus. The chief of these w^pm™ 

i cific virus 

* De Fibva Motice, &c. 

+ Diss, de Gonorrhoea utroque sexu, Tubing, 1700. 
t Pnelect. p. 104. § Vol. II. Carol. 9. p. 85. 

|| See Catarrhus epideraicus of this work, Vol. II. CI. III. Ord. H. ueu. i^ 
Snec. II. 
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symptoms arc described in the definition. They are generally pre- 
ceded by a troublesome itching in the glans penis, and a general sense 
of soreness up the whole course of the urethra : soon after which 
the discharge appears, on pressing the glans, in the form of a whitish 
pus oozing from its orifice. In a day or iwo ii increases in quantity, 
and becomes yellowish ; and, as the inflammation augments, and 
the disorder grows more virulent, the yellow is converted into a 
greenish hue, and the matter loses its purulent appearance, and is 
thinner and more irritant. The burning or scalding pain that takes 
place on making water is usually seated about half an inch within 
the orifice of the urethra, at which part the passage feels peculiarly 
straitened or contracted, whence the urine flows in a small, inter- 
rupted stream : the lips of the urethra are thickened and inflamed, 
and a general tension is felt up the course of the penis. This last 
symptom is sometimes extremely violent, and accompanied with 
involuntary erections ; at which time, as the frsenum, in consequence 
of the inflammation, has lost its freedom of motion, the penis is incur- 
vated with intolerable pain. It is to this state of the penis, in which 
it bears some resemblance to a hard, twisted cord, that the French 
have given the name of ohokdee. Under these circumstances we 
often meet with a troublesome phimosis, either of the strangulating, 
or incarcerating kind ; in consequence of the increased spread of 
the inflammation. Sometimes it extends to one or both groins, in 
which case the glands swell and buboes are often formed ; some- 
times it reaches to the bladder, the surface of which pours forth a 
cheesy or wheyey fluid instead of it3 proper lubricous secretion, 
which is communicated to the urine ; and sometimes the testes parti- 
cipate in the inflammation, become swollen and painful, and excite a 
considerable degree of fever. 

In women, the chief seat of affection is the vagina ; but as this is 
a less sensible part than the urethra, the pain is seldom so pungent, 
except when the meatus urinarius and the nymphae associate and 
participate in the inflammation. 

The disease appears at very different intervals after infection, 
according to the irritability of the constitution. The usual time is 
about the fourth or fifth day. But it has shown itself within the first 
twenty-four hours, and has sometimes continued dormant for a 
fortnight. Domeier lays down the time from the fourth to the four- 
teenth day.* Plenciz fixes it after the tenth.t Sometimes by the 
violence of the irritation the secretion is absorbed as fast as it is 
effused : so that only a very small discharge takes place, while the 
other symptoms are peculiarly exasperated. To this state of the 
disease some practitioners have applied the very absurd name of 
gonorrhoea sicca. 

It was at one time imagined that the puriform fluid which is 
usually poured forth in considerable abundance, proceeds from an 
ulcer in the urethra : but it is now well known, as we have already 
had occasion to observe frequently, that it is not necessary for an 

* Fragmente iiber die Erkenntnis venerischer Krankheiten. Hanov. 17P0 
T Acta, et Obeervationes. Med. p. 139. 
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ulcer or an abscess to exist for the formation of pus, and the dissec- Gen. III. 
tion of persons who have died while labouring under this disease, u£nor'- ' 
have sufficiently shown that the secretion is thrown forth from the [ h< *» 
internal membrane of the urethra, chieCy at the lacunas, without ciap.*' 
the least appearance of ulceration, or even, in most instances, ofj^d fri,™ 

eXCOriation. the internal 

The cure, in the present day, is simple ; for the venereal clap, "rX, "un- 
like the venereal pox, appears to have lost much of that virulence ' hra - . 

j • /» \ 1 • •■ Curative 

and severity ot character, by passing trom one constitution to process 
another, which it evinced on its first detection. Rest, diluent drinks, ft™ present 
and an antiphlogistic regimen will often effect a cure alone. But it da 7> aiul 
may be expedited by cooling laxatives, and topical applications. 

The remedies employed are of two kinds, and of very opposite Two classes 
characters ; stimulant and sedative. Both, also, are used generally diesT 10 
and locally ; with a view of taking oft' the irritation indirectly by andseda- 
exciting a new action ; or directly, by rendering the parts affected tive : 
torpid to the existing action, and thus allowing it to die away of its generally 
own accord. Many of these medicines, indeed, as well the local .yV ^"^ 
as the general, were, at one time, supposed to be natural antidotes, action of 
and to cure by a specific power : an idea, however, which has been botl1, 
long banished from the minds of most practitioners. 

The general sedatives that have hitherto been principally employed General 
are opium, conium, nitre, oily emulsions, and mucilages. The first 
has often succeeded, but with considerable and very unnecessary 
inconvenience to the constitution : the others are not much to be 
depended upon. They may have co-operated with a rigidly redu- 
cent diet, but have seldom answered alone. 

Employed locally, some of them, and particularly opium, have Actio D 
proved far more beneficial. The best form of this last is that of an ployed"' 
injection rendered somewhat viscid by oil or mucilage, both which locull y- 
have a greater chance of acting as demulcents, and sheathing, or in- 
viscating the acrimonious corpuscles in this case, than on the irritable 
surface of the lungs in catarrhs, and asthma, when given by the 
mouth. 

The stimulant process has, however, been found to answer so stimuianL 
much more rapidly and more effectually, that it has almost super- P rocess - 
seded the use of sedatives in modern practice. 

Formerly this process, also, was employed generally, and it was Stimulants 
supposed, and in many cases sufficiently ascertained, that by strongly g£rieraify, 
irritating some other part the morbid excitement of the urethra would p"™/"^" 
subside, and the organ have time to recover its natural action. And operate. 
hence the intestines were daily stimulated by cathartics, as neutral 
salts, mercury, and colocynth, which last was at one time regarded as 
a specific ; or terebinthinates, as camphor, balsam of copaiba, and tur- 
pentine itself. And sometimes the bladder was treated in the same 
manner, with diuretics of all kinds, and especially with cantharides. 

This plan is still continued in many parts of the East, and parti- stiiieonti- 
cularly in Bengal and Java ; where, as we are informed by Mr. Craw- E^t. '" tho 
furd, the common remedy, and one to which the disease, in those 
hot regions, yields very easily, is that of cubebs, the piper Cubeba of Cubebs 
Linne"us. This pepper, well pounded, is exhibited in a little water, 

Vnr . V.— -ft 
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Gem. in. five or six times a day, in the quantity of a dessert-spoonful, or about 
Bien^* IL three drachfOg, as well in the ensuing as in the present specie?, 
rhoea during which time all heating aliments are to be carefully abstained' 

nap 08 ' from. The cure, we arc told, is entirely completed in two or three 
days, the ardor uriiice first ceasing, and the discharge again becoming 
viscid. A slight diarrhoea is sometimes produced, with a flush- 
ing in the face, and sense of heat in the palms of the hands, and the 
soles of the feet. In a few instances, Mr. Crawfurd tells us, inflamed 
testicles have supervened, an affection which yields easily to the 
common treatment.* This plan has of late been extensively made 
Successful use f a t home. Mr. Broughton has given us a result of fifty trials 
BrotJg C hto°n. under his own eye : and of these he tells us that he cured forty-ono 
in less than a month ; that five were relieved ; one was cured, bitf 
relapsed ; and three failed. He affirms that it does not disagree 
with the stomach, is more easily admissible than balsam of copaiba, 
and is not attended with the evils of injections. He employed the 
medicine two or three times a day ; giving of the powder, from two 
drachms to half an ounce, and of the wine or tincture from a drachm 
to half an ounce for the dose.t 
Stimulants There is no necessity, however, for subjecting the constitution to 
focai?/ so severe a discipline ; for the stimulant process, and particularly 
that of astringent stimulants, when employed locally, succeeds ordina- 
Meuiiic rily in a few days without any trouble. These consist chiefly of 
metallic salts in solution, as the muriate, and sub-muriate of mercury, 
the former in the proportion of three or four grains to eight ounces 
of water : — sulphate of zinc, sulphate of copper, ammoniacal copper, 
and the acetated solution of lead. The astringent property of most 
of these, under due management, instead of being found mischievous, 
gives a check to the morbid secretion, at the same time that it 
acts as a direct tonic and rapidly restores the irritated mouths of 
the exhalants to their healthy and proper action ; and this, too, 
Solution of without the inconvenience of a secondary inflammation. A slight 
solution of alum alone, indeed, in the proportion of one or two 
grains to an ounce of water, has, for this purpose, been often em- 
Suiphato of ployed with sufficient efficacy ; though the present author has 
bX 7r- reason to prefer the sulphate of zinc, which he has usually combined 
menic. with bold armenic in the proportion of one scruple of the former and 
two of the latter to half a pint of water. And he can venture to 
say that, through a pretty extensive course of practice for upwards 
of thirty years, he has never known this composition to fail; and 
has never perceived it produce any of the inconveniences of strict- 
ure or swelled testicle which were so much but so groundlessly 
apprehended when the stimulating and astringent practice was first 
introduced. 

The addition of the bole may to some practitioners appear trifling, 
but it adds to the power of the zinc, probably by giving' an in- 
creased body to the solution without diminishing its stimulant effect 
which would certainly follow by using oil or mucilage in its stead! 

S?* ° f T hG SUlp ^ ate ° f C ° Pper " more irritati "g than that of zinc, and, in a 
strong solution, is more likely to produce inflammation ; and it is 

* Account of the Piper Cubeba. &c. Edinb. Med. and Jouxn. No. liil d 32 
t Trans, of the Medico-Chir. Soc. Vol. «u. Part i. 1822. P " 
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on this account chiefly that the author has confined himself to the Gek - m 
latter. It is in effect, by an analogous practice, that several modi- weifot- * 
fications of purulent ophthalmy, and particularly that of infancy, is [ hlBa 
most successfully subdued, as we observed when treating of this ciap. ' 
disease. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the utmost cleanliness by cleanliness. 
frequent washing should be maintained from the first appearance 
of the disease. 

Where the complaint, however, is improperly treated with stimu- spasmodic 
lants, and particularly astringent stimulants, or where it has continued tlons.'dis- 
too long before application for medical assistance, the whole range Jj" 01 f ^\ 
of the urethra, or some particular parts of it, are apt to become so gariy catt- 
irritable as to excite spasmodic contractions, which commonly pass ^ t ^ K ' 
under the name of strictures, without being so in reality ; and, as 
we have already observed, this irritation in some cases, extends to 
the interior surface of the bladder, and even thickens it. We have Their ori- 
often had occasion to remark that in fibrous structures and canals founted 
the most sensible parts are their extremities; and this remark for i and re- 
is particularly applicable to blenorrhcea, for the portions of the tion. 
urethra which suffer most from irritation are the interior membrane 
of the glans and the prostate, particularly the latter, in consequence 
of its direct connexion with the bladder as well as the urethral 
canal. 

On this account, when a patient once labours under spasmodic 
constrictions from the disease before us, whatever other parts these 
may exist in, the introduction of a bougie will be almost sure to 
prove that there is also a constriction in the prostate. Generally Commence 
speaking it will be found to originate here, and to occur in other late, Md° 3 
parts of the canal from sympathy. But the case will often be re- e f, tend *• 

■ ...!«■•■•■ • i i other pari?. 

versed, and while the irritation originates in some other part, or in the Tins rui« 
bladder, it is by sympathy with these that the prostate itself is affected, £{i y a r e° n " 
Mr. Abernethy has pointed out this double source of spasmodic versed. 
constriction in the prostate, in the clearest manner possible ;* and Bougie 
the remarks he has offered upon the propriety of employing or with- available, 
holding the bougie as an instrument of cure cannot be too deeply ^, e w ^° d> 
imprinted on every student's mind : the general principle of which 
is to persevere in its use wherever it appears to blunt the sensibility ; 
and to pass it as high up the urethra as can be accomplished with 
this effect, if possible indeed through the prostate into the bladder ; 
but in every instance to desist where a second or third trial of the 
instrument gives more pain than the first, or to content ourselves 
with passing it as high as it can be done without any such symptoms 
of increased irritation, and there stopping short : and only making 
an occasional trial when we have reason to hope that the morbid 
sensibility has still further subsided. M. Ducamp seems to think ^^"g- 
that little benefit is, in any case, to be derived from the use of bougies Ducamp/ 
on wounds ; and that suffering them to remain in the urethra is sure 
to increase the irritation.! But his attention has been ch.efly 

• Surgical Observations ea diseases of the Urethra, p. 194, 8vo. 1810. _ 

t Traits drs Retentions rPUrine par le Rptrecissement He WJrethre, &c. Fang, Svn, 
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This species is a frequent sequel upon a clap that has been ill- 
managed, or has lasted long, and produced an obstinate local debi- 
lity. But it exists also independently of clap, and is occasioned by 
strains, excess of venery, and other causes of weakness. The dis- 
charge is, for the most part, a bland and slimy mucus not accom- 
panied with inflammation, apparently proceeding from a morbid 
relaxation of the mucous glands of the urethra, and at times, like 
other discharges from debilitated organs, accompanied with and kept 
up by irritation, and especially irritation produced by a stricture in 
the urethra properly so called, or a diseased state of the prostate 
gland. 

In common cases, the disease yields to the local tonics and astrin- 
gents recommended under the preceding species, but it is sometimes 
peculiarly irritable, and bids defiance to all the ingenuity of the 
medical art. A. Castro gives an instance of its having continued 
for eighteen years, t 

The stimulants ordinarily employed have consisted of copaiba or 
some terebinthmate or resinous balsam in the form of injection ; 
tincture of ipecacuanha, as recommended by Schwediaur ; infusion 
of cantharides, a favourite remedy with Bartholin ; or a blister 
applied to the urethra, as advised by Mr. John Hunter and several 
other writers. 

The bougie may here be used, for the most part more fearlessly 
than in the preceding species. Its own simple stimulus, if employed 
regularly once or twice a-day, has often proved sufficient ; and where 
this fails it may be rendered more active by being smeared with tur- 
pentine, mercurial ointment, or camphorated liniment ; or armed 
with nitrate of silver, where there are strictures that require it. Even 
in this species, however, it is a valuable remark of Mr. John Hun- 
ter, that, before we have recourse to any powerful acuants, we should 
well weigh the degree of irritability of the patient's constitution ; 
for we may otherwise run a risk of exciting a violent local inflamma- 
tion, or of extending the irritation to the testes or the bladder. Should 
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such an issue unfortunately occur, one of the most salutary injections Gen. III. 
we can employ is a solution of the extract of hyoscyamus in water. B*uolrha?a 
Even in chordees, which resisted the influence of opium, Mr. Bell chronica. 
asserts that he has found this medicine advantageous in the quantity it great 
of from one to three grains at a time, and repeated three times g"^"™ 1 
a-day or oftener. Or we may have recourse to a warm hemlock bow to bo 
poultice, applied every night, and made sufficiently large to cover 
the whole of the periuaeum, testes, and penis. I have known this 
succeed in taking off" an habitual irritation, and with it effectually 
suppressing the discharge, on the third application, in two instances 
of more than a twelvemonth's standing ; and this after stimulants of 
all kinds, and narcotics of many kinds, and particularly opium, had 
been tried in succession. The leaves were here employed in a fresh 
state. Nisbet gives an instance of cure, produced by a fresh infec- 
tion : but this is not a remedy to be recommended either medically 
or morally. 

In women this disease is often mistaken for leucorrhoea; we have in women 
pointed out the distinctive character under the last species. Yet the times mis- 
mistake is not of essential consequence, as the same treatment will [^^j^a. 
often effect a cure in both. As the vagina, however, is less irritable 
than the urethra, gleet in females is a less frequent and a less trouble- 
some complaint than in males. 



GENUS IV. 
SPERMORRHCEA. 

SEMINAL FLUX. 

INVOLUNTARY EMISSION OF SEMINAL FLUID WITHOUT COPULATION. 

The generic name is derived from Fimpu, "sero," "semino;" Gen. IV 
whence aspermus, "void of seed," gymnospermus, "having the j^'" of . 
seed naked," — a term well known in botany ; and hence also nume- name, 
rous other derivatives of the same kind. Gonorrhoea, which is a why em- 
direct synonym, would have been retained as the name for this genus, steZd of go- 
as it is retained by Linneus, Sagar, and Frank, but from the con- non,tel1, 
fused signification in which it has been employed by Sauvages and 
Cullen ; and from its being usually, though most improperly, applied 
in the present day to blenorrhcea luodes. 

The genus offers two varieties as follow : 

1 . SPERMORRH05A ENTONICA. ENTON1C SEMINAL FLUX. 

<2. — — — -— ATOTS'irA ATONIC SKMTNAL FLTTX 
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SPECIES I. 
SPERMORRHCEA ENTONICA. 

ENTONIC SEMINAL FLUX. 

INVOLUNTARY EMISSION OF PROPER SEMEN WITH ERECTION ; MOSTLY 
FROM AN INDULGENCE OF LIBIDINOUS IDEAS. 

The usual cause is assigned in the definition, and it very strikingly 
points out the influence which the mind bears upon the body, and 
the necessity of subjecting the passions to the discipline of a chaste 
and virtuous deportment ; since, as there is no passion more debas- 
ing than that of gross lust, there is none more mischievous to the 
general health of the body. It leads the besotted slave straightfor- 
ward to every other sensuality, and, by becoming at length an estab- 
lished and chronic disease, stupefies the mind, debilitates the body, 
and is apt to terminate in hectic fever and tabes. 

This affection sometimes originates in the body itself: in a local 
and urgent erethism, produced, as Forestus conjectures,* by a super- 
abundant secretion of seminal fluid in a constitution of entonic health 
and vigour. And, as in the former case, the body is to be chastised 
through the mind, in the present the mind is to be chastised through 
the body : particularly by purgatives and venesection, a low diet and 
severe exercise. If, however, the patient be single, as is commonly 
the case, the pleasantest as well as the most effectual remedy is to be 
sought for in marriage. 



Ghm. IV. 
Spec. II, 

Singular 
examples 
from Sau- 
vages. 



SPECIES II. 
SPERMORRHCEA ATONICA. 

ATONIC SEMINAL FLUX. 

INVOLUNTARY EMISSION OF A DILUTE AND NEARLY PELLUOID SEMINAL 
FLUID ; WITH LIBIDINOUS PROPENSITY BUT WITHOUT ERECTION. 

Of this species Sauvages gives us two curious examples : one 
from Deidier, in which the patient was an exemplary monk, who 
shrunk with horror at the idea of this involuntary self-pollution, as 
he regarded it : the other a case in his own practice, in which the 
patient, a most religious young female, was, as he affirms, driven 
almost to madness under the same erroneous contemplation of the 
disease. From his having included a female under this genus, it 
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should seem that Sauvages inclined to the theory of epigenesis ; or ** EN - IV " 
that which supposes the male and female to contribute equally aspermor-' 
seminal fluid in the act of procreation. It is probable that some *" a at0 
local irritation is the usual cause. Professor Deidier himself Atonic 
suspected this in the first of the above cases ; and referred it rather a^I" 81 
to a calculus in the bladder, sympathetically affecting the prostate 
gland, than to any idiopathic disease of the vesiculae seminales, or 
the testes. The pious monk found himself most relieved by scourging 
his legs : a blister applied to the perinaeum would probably have re- 
lieved him still more effectually. The fluid is a thin degenerate secre- Nature of 
tion, apparently from the vesiculae seminales, rather than semen itself. *? £ uil1 „ 

t . ' ■ /• > • • i -,i i i i i • i • discharged 

It is sometimes tound intermixed with blood ; and in this case we 
have the further irritation of a wound or ruptured vessel. The most Ordinary 
common cause of this miserable disorder is a previous life of unre- ca0Be> 
strained concupiscence : and under this debility, hereby produced, 
the morbid discharge is peculiarly apt to flow upon the mere muscu- 
lar excitement that takes place on evacuating the rectum ; and hence 

follows hard Upon a Stool.* UeatmeV* 

A cure should be attempted by the daily use of a bidet of cold 
sea-water, or of early bathing in the sea, and the internal use of 
metallic tonics. The bowels should be kept lax, but the warm and 
irritating purgatives should be carefully abstained from. Blistering 
the perinaeum, or making a seton in it has occasionally been found 
serviceable : as has also a local use of electricity. 



GENUS V. 
GALACTIA. 

MISLACTATION. 

UOBBID FLOW OR DEFICIENCY OF MILK. 

This includes the greater part of those affections, treated of by CUi .. 7. 
Dioscorides, under the name of sparganosis, which, however, in his s y non y ms - 
arrangement embraced, as we observed under fhlegmone mammje,* 
many complaints that have little or no connexion with each other, 
and particularly one of the species of bucnemia, or tumid-leg : so 
that it has been necessary to break up the division and allot to its 
different members their proper positions. 

Galactia is a Greek term, from y«a«, " lac," whence yaAawrnxos, °»g'n or 
" lacteus." It occurs in Linneus and Vogel for the genus now name!"* 
before us, which by Sauvages and Sagar is written galactirrhoea, ^^"'f" 
literally " milk-flux," in a morbid sense of the term. The author thora what : 
has preferred galactia as more comprehensive than galactirrhtea, so 

* Art. Med. Berol. Dec. i. Vol iv, p. 70.— Weicaman De Portions, &c. Go<>u 
1712. 
t Vol. u CI. in. Ord i '.'- 
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as to allow the idea of a depraved or defective, as well as of a 
superabundant secretion of milk : all which are equally entitled to 
be comprised under one common head, as excess, deficiency, or other 
bow far irregularity of arterial action in fever. Hitherto, however, from an 
fro?ngaiac- opposite fault to that of Dioscorides, these affections have been 
,ia - separated from each other by many nosologists, and carried to dif- 

ferent heads, sometimes to different orders, and occasionally to dif- 
ferent classes ; whence the student has had to hunt for them through 
every section of the nosological arrangement. It has already been 
necessary to make the same remark respecting many of the species 
of paramenia ; and various other instances will occur to us in the 
ensuing orders of the class we are now explaining. 

The flow of milk may become a source of disease as being out 
of season, defective in quantity, vitiated in quality, transferred to an 
improper organ, and as discharged from the proper organ but in the 
male sex. These differences will furnish the present genus with five 
distinct species as follows : 



1. GALACTIA PREMATURA. 



2. 
3. 
\. 
5. 



DEFECTIVA. 
DEPRAVATA. 
ERRATICA. 
VIRORUM. 



PREMATURE BULK-FLOW. 
DEFICIENT MILK-FLOW. 
DEPRAVED MILK-FLOW. 
ERRATIC MILK-FLOW. 
MILK-FLOW IN MALES. 



SPECIES I. 
GALACTIA PREMATURA. 

PREMATURE MILK-FLOW. 

EFFLUX OF MILK DURING PREGNANCY. 



GEN. V. 
Spec. I. 

Physiologi- 
cal re- 
marks. 



Sympathy 
with the 
womb con- 
tinues after 
child-birth. 

Advantage 
of a wet- 
nurse living 
with her 
Husband. 



The mammae which maintain the closest sympathy with the ovana, 
and uterus, and in most animals possessing them, are placed in their 
direct vicinity, and which in truth are as much entitled to the cha- 
racter of a sexual organ as any organ of the entire frame, participate 
in the developement of the generative function from the first stimulus of 
puberty. It is then that the breasts assume a globose plumpness, 
and the catamenial flux commences : when pregnancy takes place, 
and the uterus enlarges, the breasts exhibit a correspondent increase 
of swell ; and when, shortly after child-birth, the lochial discharge 
ceases, and the uterus takes rest, the lacteal discharge is secreted 
and poured forth in immediate succession. The sympathy continues, 
however, even after this rest has commenced, for one of the most 
effectual means of increasing the flow of milk from the breasts is a 
slight excitement of the uterus as soon as it has recovered its tone : 
and hence the mother of an infant living with her husband, and her- 
self in good health, makes a far better nurse and even requires a less 
stimulant regimen than a stranger brought from her own family and 
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secluded from her husband's visits. Of this, indeed, many of the 9 BN - V T * 
rudest and most barbarous nations, but who are not always inatten- GaUwtia ' 
tive to the voice of nature, have the fullest conviction : insomuch prematura, 
that the Scythians, according to Herodotus, and the Hottentots in milk-flow. 
our own day, irritate the vagina to increase the flow of milk in their Illustrated ' 
cows and mares. 

It sometimes happens, however, that this stimulus of sympathy is Howpro- 
earried to excess even during pregnancy, and that the lactiferous m u ft e t ureiy!" 
ducts of the mammae secrete milk from the ultimate branches of the 
arteries sooner than it is wanted. If the quantity thus separated be 
small it is of no moment ; but if it be considerable some degree of Why pre- 
debility is usually produced with restlessness and pyrexy. And hence ™\v?an 
Galen observes, that a premature flow of milk indicates a weakly indication 

i -i i jt n • n i-i ... . J of a wflak- 

child ;* and the collections ot medical curiosities contain various i y child, 
cases, in which it has appeared to be injurious.! Sauvages gives an 
instance in which a pint and a half was poured forth daily, as early 
as the fifth month. Where the constitution is peculiarly robust, even 
this may for some time be borne with as little mischief as menstrua- 
tion during pregnancy : but in ordinary cases the system must be 
weakened by so excessive and unprofitable a discharge. There is 
another instance noticed in the volume of Nosology in which a pint 
and a half was poured forth daily at the fifth month. 

The morbid irritation, however, may generally be taken off by Medical 
venesection, and, if this should not succeed, by a few doses of treatmenl 
aperient medicines, which have the double advantage of lowering 
the action in the affected organ, and exciting a new and revulsive 
action in an organ that is usually more manageable. 

It has sometimes happened that a like precocity has occurred in This pro 
young virgins, and that these also have secreted and discharged milk Sometimes 
from the proper organ. In many cases this has occurred as a sub- in y° un s 
stitute for the catamenial flux which has been retained or suppressed Cause, and 
at the time ;{ but more generally it has proceeded from entonic ^moval° f 
plethora, or a morbid erethism of the sexual organs at the period of 
puberty ;§ and is to be removed by a reducent regimen, bleeding, 
and purgatives, as just pointed out. 

On the other hand we have occasional instances of a supply of ^ k " e fl d ow 
milk, in women considerably advanced in life, and who have long women 
ceased to bear children, and even to menstruate. Thus a woman ™ h a ° e h d a t v ° 
of sixty-eight, is stated by Dr. Stack, in the Philosophical Transac- bearchii- 
tions, to have given suck to two of her grand-children ;|| and another menstruate. 
of eighty, in a Swedish Journal, is said to have performed the same illustrated, 
office.^ In most of these cases the antiquated nurses have consisted Action ac- 
of married women, who had many years before reared families of counled fov ' 
their own, and whose lactiferous organs were therefore more easily 
re-excited to the renewed action, than if they had never suckled. 

* Fragm. ex Aphor. Rab. Mois. p. 34. t Act. Nat. Cur. Vol. iv. Obt. 66. 

J De la Corde, Ergo rirgo, menstruis deficientibus, lac in mammis babsre potest ? 
Paris, 1680. 
§ Hippocr. Aph. Sect. v. § 39. Vega, Comment, in Hippocr. Aph. v. § 59. 
I| Vol. xli. Year 1789. 141. <T See also Phil. Trans. Vol. a. year 1674. 
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The cause has been some peculiar irritation originating in the radi- 
cles of the lactiferous ducts, or excited by a transfer of action irom 
pracmatura. the uterus or ovaria in consequence of a cessation of the menses. 

Premature 
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Treatment. 



SPECIES II. 
GALACTIA DEFECTIVA. 

DEFICIENT BULK-FLOW. 



Gen. V. 

Spec. II. 

The aga- 

laxis or 
alactatio 
many 

writers. 



y 



INABILITY TO SUCKLE UPON CHILD-BIRTH. 

This is the agalaxis or agalactatio of preceding nosologists ; am. 
may proceed from two causes, accompanied with symptoms pro- 
ducing the two following varieties : 



Inability to 
suckle of- 
ten as 
serious an 
ovil to the 
mothor aa 
to the 
Child : 
explained : 
n fiords 
health to 
the body 
and grati 
fication to 
the mind, 



Atonica. 

Atonic inability to suckle. 

Organica. 

Organic inability to suckle. 



From want of secretion. 

From imperfect nipple or other 
organic defect. 



and pre- 
parei for 
health in 
advanced 
life. 



To every feeling and considerate mother, inability to suckle is a 
serious evil : and, generally speaking, it is an evil of as great a mag- 
nitude to the mother herself as to the child ; for a free secretion of 
milk prevents many present and not a few eventual mischiefs. The 
health of women during suckling is, in most instances, better than 
at any period of their lives. Their appetite is excellent, their sleep 
sound and refreshing, their spirits free, their temper cheerful. But 
to every conscientious mother there is, superadded to all this, a plea- 
surable feeling of a still higher and nobler kind ; it is a sense of con- 
scientiously discharging the maternal duty : it is the gratification of 
beholding the lovely babe to whom she has given birth saved from the 
cold caresses of a hireling to lie in the warm embraces of her own 
bosom : to grow from the sweet fountain which she furnishes from 
her own veins, rich, ample, and untainted : to swell with the tender 
thrill that shoots through the heart ai evory little draught which is 
drawn away from her ; to see the cheeks dimple and the eyes 
brighten, and the limbs play, and the features open ; and to trace, in 
every fresh lineament, a softened image of herself or one dearer to 
her than herself. This is the luxury that awaits the mother, whose 
unseduced ear still listens to the voice of Nature, and estimates the 
endearments of domestic life at a higher value than the intoxicating 
charm of fashionable amusements and midnight revels. Though 
transported with the present, her comforts do not end with the pre- 
sent : for she has yet to look forward to a term of life in which, when 
those who have made a sacrifice of maternal duty at the altar of 
pleasure, are wasting with decline, trembling with palsy, or' tor- 
mented with the dread of, cancer, she will still enjoy the blessing of 
unbroken health, and sink as on a downy pillow into a tranquil old ace. 
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But though these remarks apply to the greater number of those Gen « v - 
who, in the career of fashion, abstain from the duty of a mother, it GaUictia * 
by no means applies to all. There are many excellent mothers who defectiva. 
would undergo the severest discipline of pain to accomplish this milk-flow, 
object, but after all are not able. There are some who from the Y e }™?" y 

J „ . cannot 

want of a proper nipple, or perhaps the want or undevelopement of suckle, 
lactiferous ducts are naturally disqualified for the office : as there desirous*. 
are others whose constitutional debility renders them incapable of f° u J, c a e [f fi ? f 
secreting their milk in sufficient abundance, or with a sufficient ela- cation. 
boration for healthy food. And in all such cases it is expedient, 
wherever the means will allow, to seek carefully for the substitute of 
a foster-mother. 

But let not the natural office be abandoned too soon, and particu- Some rf 
larly where the child is strong and hearty. If the nipple be at fault bie of being 
much may be done to remedy it. If it be buried in the breast it may reracdied< 
often be drawn out by exciting a vacuum with the ordinary glass-tube 
invented for the purpose, if dexterously applied ; or, which will often 
succeed better, by the suction of a woman who is well skilled in the 
art : or an artificial nipple may be employed if these do not succeed. 

And if the breasts be hard and lumpy, and a considerable degree 
of symptomatic fever supervene, the same kind of suction must be 
had recourse to twice a-day, while the breasts are kept in a constant 
state of relaxation by gentle friction with warm-oil, large cataplasms 
of bread and water, and a suspensory bandage of flannel passed 
under the arms and drawn as tight as may be borne without incon- 
venience. 

Even where the milk is not very promising, either in respect to Milk some- 
quantity or quality, let not the unhappy mother despair for the first XTb^ng 3 
week or two. As her own strength increases, the strength of the d <! 3 P air e<i 
milk will often be found to increase also : the milk-vessels will yield mother's 
with more facility, and the symptomatic pain in the back will subside, retu"^ 
Added to which the matrimonial excitement to which-J have alluded 
in the preceding species, will in due time, be called in to bear its 
beneficial part ; and the woman who had a hopeless prospect before 
her may in due time reap the full harvest of her labours. 



SPECIES III. 
GALACTIA DEPRAVATA. 

DEPRAVED MILK-FLOW. 

EFFLUX OF A DILUTE OR VITIATED MILK. 

Here also we have two varieties : uen. v . 

Spec. III. 

ct Serosa. Weakened by too large a pro- 
Serous Milk-flow. portion of serum. 

/? Contaminata. Deteriorated by intermixture with 

Contaminated Milk-flow. some foreign material. 
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Srsc. III. 
a G. depra- 
vata se- 
rosa. 
Serous 
milk-flow. 



(i fr. depra- 
vata con- 
taminate. 
Contami- 
nated milk 
flow. 



To the first variety wc have alluded under the preceding spe- 
cies • for it sometimes happens that milk, when deficient m quantity, 
is also of a more dilute quality than it ought to be. But more fre- 
quently, as local irritation is a result or concomitant of debility, there 
is in weakly habits a very large flow of a thin, slightly blue, and 
almost pellucid milk, containing little sugar, and still less cream. 
The properties of a sound woman's milk we have already given under 
consumption, and to save an unnecessary repetition, the reader may 
turn to the passage, at his leisure, and compare it with the defective 
character before us.* 

Tonics, and a generous diet, afford in this case the best chance of 
success, and are often employed with full effect. 

Under the second variety the assimilation is imperfect, and the 
milk has the taste or smell of beer, or wine, or some other fluid that 
has been introduced into the stomach : proving that the digestive 
power is weak, and requires correction and invigoration. In other 
cases we have examples of black, green, or yellow milk : probably 
discoloured by an union with effused blood. 

All violent exertions, whether of body or mind, and hence violent 
passions, as rage and terror, have a peculiar influence in changing 
the natural character of milk ; and the depressing passions frequently 
drive it away entirely. t It is hence, of no small moment that a wet 
nurse be of an easy and even temper, and not disposed to mental 
disturbance. 
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Has been 
transferred 
to almost 
every 
organ. 
Fauces : 
surface of 
the breasts 
navel : 
Kidneys. : 

eyes : 



vagina : 



SPECIES IV. 
GALACTIA ERRATICA. 

ERRATIC MILK-FLOW. 

MILK TRANSFERRED TO, AND DISCHARGED OR ACCUMULATED AT SOME 
REMOTE ORGANS, OFTEN UNDER A DIFFERENT FORM. 

Like the menstrual flux, there is scarcely an organ to which the 
flow of milk has not been transferred under different circumstances, 
or in different constitutions. And hence the author has adverted in 
the volume of Nosology to examples of its translation to the fauces, 
where it has been discharged in the form of a ptyalism : to the gene- 
ral surface of the mamma?, where it has been evacuated in the form 
of sweat : to the navel, where it has assumed an ichorous appear- 
ance : to the kidneys, which have thrown it off in an increased flow 
of urine : to the eyes, whence it has been discharged as a milky 
epiphora ; to the veins, which it has overloaded so as to demand the 
use of the lancet : and to the vagina, where it has excited a copious 
leucorrhcea. It is also said to be frequently translated to the thighs, 

* Marasmus Phthisis, Vol. in. CI. m. Ord. iv. Gen. hi. Spec. 5. 
t Starch, Arcbir. fur Gebtirlshelfer. B. in. 12. B. II. p. 3. 
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so as to produce the disease we have already described under the ^ E ^- J- 
name of bucnemia sparuanosis, but which is clearly unconnected G«iacUa ' 
with the state of the milk or of the breasts. erratica. 

The causes are chiefly a sudden exposure of the breasts to cold ; miik-flow. 
cold water drunk improvidently when in a state of perspiration, spi- Cause8, 
rituous potation, and sudden emotion of mind. 

The irregular action is best subdued by gentle laxatives, diapho- Mode of 
retics, and perfect quiet in a warm bed. VVhere ardent spirits have 
been the cause, the aperients should be more stimulant, and bleeding 
will often be necessary. 

The blood itself, however, during the time of suckling is often Biood_ 
loaded with milk from resorption, and evinces a milky appearance, ?°aded me8 
as are likewise several of the fluids secreted from the blood : and w !j£ a 
hence, also, one cause of many of the above peculiarities. pe'arance. 



SPECIES V. 
GALACTIA VIRORUM. 

MILK-FLOW IN MALES. 

MILK SECRETED IN MALES AND DISCHARGED PROM THE PROPER 
EMUNCTORY. 

A milky serum, and sometimes genuine milk has been found to Gen - v - 
distil from the nipples of new-born infants, of both sexes, and some- aluffre- 
times from boys of a later age. But various authors, as Scholtz, P. quentiy 
Borelli, and Lauremberg have given cases of genuine milk discharged diff"r"nt m 
in like manner by adult males ; occasionally continuing for a long P« riodsof 
time ; and, in some instances, enabling them to perform the office 
of nurses. In the Commentaries of the St. Petersburgh Academy,* 
a flow of milk from the breasts of males, is said to be very common 
in Russia : and Blumenbach has noticed the same peculiarity in the 
males of various other mammals. t Among men, indeed, the dis- 
charge appears occasionally to have occurred even in advanced life ; 
for Paullini gives the case of a man, who was able to suckle at the 
age of sixty. J 

Why man should, in every instance, possess the same organization 
as women for secreting and conveying milk, is among the many 
mysteries of physiology that yet remain to be solved. But as there Why it 
is little or no sympathy between the mammag in man and any of the occu"ge. 
proper organs of generation, as in women, we are at no loss to neral| y ; 
account for their general sterility and want of action. Occasionally, and ac- 
however, the lacteal glands in man, or the minute tubes which f ""where 
emerge from them are more than ordinarily irritable, and throw forth jj do « s °c- 
some portion of their proper fluid. And if this irritation be en- 

* Tom. in. p. 278. t Hanoversich IVfagazin, 178T. 

I Cent. ii. Obs, 93. Shacker, Diss, de Lacte Yirorumet Yirginuok 
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gen. v. couraged and supported there is no reason why such persons may 
GMHoua not become wet-nursps as well as females. And hence, Dr. 1 arr 
Vin.ruin inquires, with some rteg'-ee of quaintness, whether this organization 
in'ml™ is allotted to both sexes, in order that " in cases of necessity men 
should be able to supply the office of the woman'?" Under these 
circumstances, the discharge, though unquestionably a deviation 
from the ordinary law of nature, can scarcely be regarded as a 
disease, 
interesting The following, from Captain Franklin's Narrative of his Journey 
uiusiration to t j ie s h res of the Polar Sea, is a beautiful exemplification of what 
Franklin. Dr. Parr refers to ; and I cannot consent to alter the forcible and 
seaman-like simplicity of the style in which the story is told. " A 
young Chipewyan had separated from the rest of his band for the 
purpose of trenching beaver, when his wife, who was his sole com- 
panion, and in her first pregnancy, was seized with the pains of 
labour. She died on the third day after she had given birth to a boy. 
The husband was inconsolable, and vowed, in his anguish, never to 
take another woman to wife ; but his grief was soon in some degree 
absorbed in anxiety for the fate of his infant son. To preserve its 
life he descended to the office of a nurse, so degrading in the eyes 
of a Chipewyan, as partaking of the duties of a woman. He 
swaddled it in soft moss, fed it with broth made from the flesh of the 
deer ; and, to still its cries, applied it to his breast, praying earnestly 
to the Great Master of Life to assist his endeavours. The force of 
the powerful passion by which he was actuated produced the same 
effect in his case as it has done in some others which are recorded : 
a flow of milk actually took place from his breast. He succeeded in 
rearing his child, taught him to be a hunter, and, when he attained 
the age of manhood, chose him a wife from the tribe. The old 
man kept his vow in never taking a wife for himself, but he delighted 
in tending his son's children ; and when his daughter-in-law used to 
interfere, saying, that it was not the occupation of a man, he was 
wont to reply, that he had promised to the Great Master of Life, if 
his child was spared, never to be proud like the other Indians. — Our 
informant (Mr. Wenkel, one of the association) added, that he had 
often seen this Indian in his old age, and that his left breast, even 
then, retained the unusual size it had acquired in his occupation of 
nurse."* 

* P. 157. 4to. Lond. 1823. 
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ORDER II. 
ORGASTICA. 

DISEASES AFFECTING THE ORGASM. 

ORGANIC OR CONSTITUTIONAL INFIRMITY, DISORDERING THE TOWER. 
OR THE DESIRE OF PROCREATING. 

The ordinal term orgastica, is derived from o^yxu " appeto Class V. 
mipatienter ; proprie de animantibus dicitur, quae turgent libidine." o^eUof 
Scapul. Orgasmus is, hence, used by most writers for salacity in ordinal 
general ; though by Linneus it is employed in a very different sense, 
being restrained to subsultus arteriarum. 

The following are the genera which appertain to this order : 



I. CHLOROSIS. 
II. PR.EOTIA. 

III. LAGNESIS. 

IV. AGENESIA. 
V. APHORIA. 

VI. .^noPTosis. 



GREEN-SICKNESS. 

GENITAL PRECOCITY. 

LUST. 

MALE STERILITY. 

FEMALE STERILITY. 

GENITAL PROLAPSE. 



BARRENNESS 



GENUS I. 

CHLOROSIS. 



GREEN-SICKNESS. 

PALE, CHLORID COMPLEXION ; LANGUOR ; LISTLESSNESS ; DEPRAVED 
APPETITE AND DIGESTION : THE SEXUAL SECRETIONS DEPRAVED 
OR INERT, ESPECIALLY AT THEIR COMMENCEMENT. 

Chlorosis is a derivative from %>a<x. or #*««, " herba virens ;" ** EH * '• 
whence, among the Greeks, %Xa>£x<r[*.x and £A<yf «*<nj " viror," " pal- ge "fr?c 
lor ;" evidently applied to the disease, like our own term green-sick- Xesm ' 
ness. from the pale, lurid, and greenish cast of the skin. 
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The causes of this disorder are numerous ; one of the most fre- 
quent is menostation, retained or suppressed catainenia ; another is 
excessive menstruation ; a third, inability of obtaining the object oi 
desire, in popular terms love-sickness ; a fourth is dyspepsy, or any 
other source of general debility about the age of puberty, by which 
the natural developementof the sexual system and the energy ot its 
secretions is at this time interfered with. Dr. Parr makes it a question 
whether love-sickness or an ungratified longing for an object of 
desire is ever a cause ; but the examples are too numerous to give 
countenance to any doubts upon the subject ;* and pining, eager, 
ungratified desire for any object whatever, in a particular state of 
constitution, whether for an individual or for a particular circle of 
society, for home or for country, is well known in many cases to 
break down the general health, and to lay a foundation for chlorosis, 
as well as many other complaints even of a severer kind. We have 
already noticed it as producing suppressed menstruation ; as we 
have also the opposite state of disappointment overcome, renewed 
hope, and a prospect of connubial happiness, as one oi the best and 
speediest means of cure. 

Perhaps retained menses, and dyspepsy at the period of puberty, 
are the most common causes ; and hence chlorosis makes so near 
an approach to both these complaints that some nosologists have 
merged it altogether in the first, and others in the second. Dr. Cul- 
len, so far as relates to his opinion, is an example of the former. 
Dr. Young, so far as it relates to his arrangement, of the latter. It 
is necessary to attend to this limitation : for while Dr. Cullen,in the 
later editions of his Synopsis, asserts " nullam chlorosis speciem 
veram, praetor illam quae retentionem menstruorum comitatur, agnos- 
cere vellem" — he still continues chlorosis in all the editions of this 
work as a distinct genus from amenorrhcea, or paramenia obstruc- 
tionism of which upon this view of the subject it should be only a 
species or variety. In the same manner, Dr. Young, while he makes 
chlorosis a mere species of dyspepsia in his classification, observes, 
as though dissatisfied with its arrangement, " I have followed a pre- 
valent opinion, but there are various reasons for thinking it is quite 
as naturally connected with amenorrhcea." Professor Frank has 
more lately directly arranged it as a subdivision or variety of this last 
compla nt.t 

Chlorosis is often, indeed, not only connected with amenorrhcea, 
but a consequence of it. Yet few writers have felt themselves able 
to adopt this view upon the subject, and to believe it in every instance 
a modification of this disease. Sauvages asserts that there are daily 
cases of chlorosis occurring among children from their cradles ; and 
he has hence, among his chloroses ver.e, set down one species under 
the name of chlorosis infantum. This, however, is to generalize 
the term too widely, and to make it include all cases marked by 
indigestion, and a chlorid countenance. Yet 1 cannot but concur 
with those authors who contend that chlorosis is by no means uncom- 

* Panarol. Jitrolog. Pentech. m. Obs. 14. — Ephem. Nat. Cur. Dec. n. Ann. ix. 
Obs. 114. 
t De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epitora, Tom. vi. Lib. vt. Par. m. 8vo. Vienna?. 1821 
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mon among females who have no interruption of the menstrual flux : Gen. I. 
though a derangement of some kind or other in quantity, quality, or o?een°- 3is ' 
constituent principles appears to be always connected with it ; and £ ck H ess - 
is for the most part the cause or leading symptom. There is even aduiuife 
ground for carrying the term, with other authors, still further, and J^™ 88 
applying it to green-sick boys as well as green-sick girls, for reasons * hero n ° 
which will be offered in their proper place. uon'ofrto 

For the present, it is sufficient to characterize chlorosis as a fl u e ° 8truaI 
dysthesis or cachexy, produced by a diseased condition of the sexual though g«- 
functions operating upon the system at large, and hence most com- "ome de- 
mon to the age of puberty, in which this function is first called forth r<">.6 e,nent 
by the complete elaboration of organs that have hitherto been inert tlty or quan 
and undeveloped. " A certain state of the genitals," says Dr. Cul- cworot'ic 
len, and the remark will apply to both sexes equally, is "necessary b °ys- 
to give tone and tension to the whole system ; and, therefore, if the character, 
stimulus arising from the genitals be wanting, the whole system may 
fall into a torpid and flaccid state, and from thence chlorosis may 
arise." 

The genus chlorosis offers the two following species : 

1, CHLOROSIS ENTONICA. F.NTONIC GREEN-SICKNES*. 

'-'• ATONICA. atonic green-sickness. 



SPECIES I. 

CHLOROSIS ENTONICA. 

ENTONIC GREEN-SICKNESS. 

HABIT PLETHORIC ; PAIN IN THE HEAD, BACK, OR LOINS ; FREQTJEM l 
PALPITATIONS AT THE HEART ; FLUSHES IN THE FACE ; PULSE 
FILL, TENSE, AND FREQUENT. 

Chlorosis has been commonly confined to the second or atonic Gen - '• 
.-pecies. But the symptoms and mode of treatment of the disease, Necessary' 
as it appears in a vigorous, florid, and full-bosomcd country-girl, ^'thul™- 
overflowing with health and hilarity f and in a delicate, pale-faced, cies from 
emaciated town-girl, debilitated by an indulgence in a course of f£™~ 
luxurious indolence from her infancy, seem to justify and even 
demand a distinction. 

In both cases there is want of energy of mind, great irregularity t ^ e ^ e 
in the mental functions, and often a high degree of irritability in the 
nervous system, clearly proving a very extensive disturbance of the 
general balance. But they differ in the symptoms enumerated in the JJ^g^ 
definitions, than which no two sets can well be more at variance. 
They differ also in the remote and proximate causes, and conse- 
quently in the mode of treatment. 

En the species before us. characterized by a rich and oppiiated D ^ 
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habit, with a full and tense pulse, and preserve pains in the head or 
loins, the ordinary causes are catching cold in the feet at the period 
of the catamenial discharge, by which the constitutional plethora ii 
considerably aggravated, and the plethoric excess itself even where 
no cold has been received. The pains so common and often so 
severe in the back and loins, and, from sympathy, not unfrequently in 
other parts, evince local irritability with entastic spasm in the organs 
which form the seat of the disease. There is here a morbid accu- 
mulation of living power ; the fabric is satiated or overloaded ; and 
for the very reason that in dyspermia entonica or super-erection, as 
we shall have occasion to observe presently, there is no seminal 
emission, or as in double flowering plants there is no efficient de- 
velopement of the sexual distinctions, in the present case there is 
no efficient secretion of the genital fluids. And as we have shown 
in the Physiological Proem to the present order, that the maturity of 
the system in females as well as in males, depends upon a develope- 
ment of the sexual organization in all its powers, and a certain 
degree of resorption of its secreted materials, the general frame, 
how rich soever and even oppressed with juices of other kinds, 
must remain incomplete and unripened, and sicken at the time of 
maturity for want of this appropriate stimulus. And if such an 
effect may occur where there is no concomitant source of excite- 
ment, we can easily conceive how much more readily it may take 
place upon catching cold in the feet, or on a sudden and violent 
mental emotion, or any other cause that may accidentally add to the 
pressive irritation of the organs immediately affected, and increase 
their tendency to spasmodic action. 

Yet there can be no doubt that the species before us, though the 
offspring of a redundancy of living power, if neglected, or obstinate, 
and of long continuance, may, and often does, by debilitating the 
constitution, terminate in the atonic species, we shall presently enter 
upon. 

Before such a change, however, takes place, and particularly in 
the commencement of the disease, we are loudly called upon for 
general depletion. Copious and not unfrequently repeated venesec- 
tions will be found necessary : cooling, rather than heating and irri- 
tant purgatives should be interposed ; and where pain about the 
lumbar region, or any other local irritation, is very troublesome, the 
hip-bath, or a general warm-bath should be used steadily. And 
when, by this plan, the sanguiferous entony is subdued, a plain diet, 
regular exercise, and sober hours, will easily accomplish the resi 
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SPECIES 11. 
CHLOROSIS ATONICA. 

ATONIC GREEN-SICKNESS. 

HABIT DEBILITATED ; GREAT INACTIVITY AND LOVE OF INDULGENCE ; 
DYSPNOEA ON MOVING ; LOWER LIMBS COLD AND EDEMATOUS, ESPE- 
CIALLY AT NIGHT ; PULSE QUICK AND FEEBLE. 

In conjunction with the above specific symptoms, there is, in this Gen. I. 
division of the disease, the same want of energy of mind, and fickle- |j^f fi " ll ' 
ness of temper, and corporeal irritability which we have already character. 
noticed in the preceding, and this too in a much greater degree ; 
abundantly proving a very extensive disturbance of the general 
balance. 

For examples of this species we are to look not into the quiet and ciiiefly 
sober retreats of rural life, marked by simple meals, healthful acti- among the 
vity, and early hours ; but to the gay and glittering routine of town 'JnlT'the' 
indulgences, and midnight parties, and hot unventilated atmospheres ; victims of 
the havoc of all which is to be seen in the pale, but bloated counte- iii e .'° n 
nance, the withering form, emaciated muscles, and departing symme- 
try of those who are the victims of a life of pleasure ; and who, in 
consequence of their turning night into day, are exhausted, and 
drowsy, and spiritless, and perhaps confined to their beds all the 
morning ; thus carrying on the inversion of nature, and turning in 
like manner the day into night. 

Under a life of this kind, it is impossible for a growing girl to 
acquire a healthy maturity : and most happy is it for her that the 
caprice of fashion, which calls upon her to make this heavy sacrifice 
of her person for one half the year, drives her, in most cases, into 
the freshening shades and soberer manners of the country for the 
other half. 

There are other girls, however, who, without these peculiar Sometimes 
sources of exhaustion, have so much constitutional debility and relax- by^natL- 
ation, as to be incapable of bearing the double load of growth and '*' debility. 
sexual developement without manifesting a considerable degree of 
sickliness in all their functions. 

In both these cases the disease is probably produced by a chemical Probably a 
imperfection or want of elaboration in the blood itself, so as not to fmpTrfec- 
keep pace with the expansion and irritability of the sexual organs ; b I 1 ° l 0( j n m tbe 
and consequently so as not to afford them a pabulum sufficiently rich this species. 
and ripe for secretion. 

Here, therefore, bleeding and purgatives would only add to the Medical 
evil ; and it behooves us even from the first to employ a strengthening t^eatment • 
and tonic plan, and to extend it through all the departments of diet, 
^vorrise. and mfdirine : the whole of which, however, mav be col- 
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lected from what has already been observed on the genus parame- 
nia. It is probable that the" internal use of iodine either in the form 
of pills or tincture, amounting to about half a grain to a dose, might 
in many cases of this modification of the disease be found a very 
useful stimulant as well as tonic, and prove even of more general 
service than in simple emansion of the menses. 

The same kind of debility which prevents the full developement of 
the sexual organization and a secretion of the sexual juices in grow- 
ing girls prevails, not unfrequently, in growing boys ; and especially 
when about the age of puberty the growth is rapid, and outruns the 
general strength of the system. And it is to this state I alluded when 
observing, a page or two back, that the term chlorosis has occasion- 
ally been applied to males as well as to females at this unsettled 
period of life. In the volume of Nosology I have remarked that it 
is frequently so applied in the East, and especially among Persian 
writers, who accordingly expressed one subdivision of the disease by 
the name of bimariy hodek or morbus puerorum. Bonet has 
followed the oriental extension of the term, and has given instances 
of its occurring not only in pubescent but even adult males : and, in 
like manner, Sir Gilbert Blane in his table of diseases under the 
article chlorosis, observes that one of his patients affected with this 
complaint " was a male of seventeen, who had all the characters of 
this malady except that which is peculiar to the female sex. He 
was treated like the others, and recovered under the use of carbo- 
nated iron and aloes."* It is on this account that the definition of 
chlorosis will be found, in the present work, to vary in some degree 
from all that have preceded it, so as to render its character capable 
of embracing the male as well as the female form of the disease, 
which unquestionably ought to be included under it : and is to be 
attacked by the same remedial plan. 



* Medico.Chir. Trans. Vol. ir. p. 140. 
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GENUS II. 
PRCEOTIA. 

GENITAL PRECOCITY. 

1'REMATURE DEVELOPEMENT OF SEXUAL ORGANIZATION OR POWER. 

The generic term proeotia or promotes is copied from Theophras- Gen# il 
tus, and derived from v^m, " praemature." It is, however, pecu- 
liarly applied to premature semination. 

The genus, as embracing both sexes, comprises the two following 
species : 

1. PROEOTIA masculina. male precocity. 

2. FEMININA. FEMALE PRECOCITY- 



SPECIES I. 

PRCEOTIA MASCULINA. 

MALE PRECOCITY. 

PREMATURE DEVELOPEMENT OF SEXUAL ORGANIZATION IN MALES. 

Both the mind and body advance in their ordinary career, by slow Gen. II. 
and almost imperceptible steps to maturity ; faculty after faculty, and ^ PEC : *• 
function after function puts forth, acquires strength, and becomes pathology. 
perfected. But it occasionally happens that this ordinary course is Precocity 
departed from, and that the whole system as well mental as corporeal, mental 1 an.i 
or, which is still more frequent, that particular powers or organs, corporeal 
push forward with incredible rapidity. The admirable Crichton, as he p °" 
is commonly called, and others pre-eminently gifted in the same exten- 
sive way, afford instances of the first of these remarks : and those who,- 
in early and even in infant life, have shown a peculiar aptitude for 
an acquisition of languages, or of music, or numerical arithmetic, 
give examples of the last kind. 

It is not hence much to be wondered at that a like extraordinary Precocity 
precocity should sometimes exhibit itself in the developement of sex- organiza- 
ual organization and power : and that from a peculiar degree of local "o"- 
irritation or erethism, the pubes should be found covered with hair, 
the testes be formed and capable of secreting a seminal fluid, and 
tiie penis be susceptible of a concupiscent turgescence and erection. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon instances of exemplification, Excmpiifi- 
which may be traced in great numbers in the writings of physiologists cal,on * 

ho have been curious upon this subject. Those who are desiron- 
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Gen. II. of doing so, may turn to the Journal des Scavans for 1088, and tlw 
SPKC - K Philosophical Transactions for 1745. In the former, Boiset gives 
an instance of this disgusting anticipation in a boy of three years old ; 
in the latter, the subject in the case recorded was two years and 
eleven months. A similar example at a similar age is well known to 
have occurred only a few years since, in a boy who was exhibited by 
his friends for money to medical practitioners in this metropolis ; and 
may be found, together with various others, minutely described in 
the first volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 

With respect to moral, or even medical treatment, nothing can be 
worse than this very common practice of a public exposure when- 
ever the case occurs among the poor, who are so strongly tempted 
to make a profit of it. The orgasm is fed by a repetition of exami- 
nations, and the polluting tide that exhausts and debases the body, is 
at length accompanied, even though it should not be so at first, with 
a polluting pleasure, that in a still greater degree exhausts and de- 
bases the mind. An occasional application of leeches to the seat of 
affection, cooling aperients, a cool, loose, and unirritating lower dress, 
with the daily use of a bidet of cold water, or iced water, will form 
the best plan that can be pursued on such occasions : and, by pro- 
ducing a healthful repression, may enable the unhappy infant to grow 
up with gradual vigour to the possession of a hearty manhood, 
instead of sinking, as has been sometimes the case, into a premature 
and tabid old age at the early period of puberty. 
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SPECIES II. 

PRCEOTIA FEMININA. 

FEMALE PRECOCITY. 

PREMATURE DEVELOPEMENT OP SEXUAL ORGANIZATION IX FEMALES. 



Gen. II. Under the species of obstructed menstruation, we have observed 
General 11 ' tnat tms secret i° n which commonly affords a proof that the sexual 
physioiogi- organization is developed, and its function completed, takes place 
at very different periods of life under different circumstances, chiefly 
those of climate and peculiarity of constitution ; and that though its 
ordinary epoch is that of thirteen or fourteen, it has sometimes, under 
the influence of a tropical sun, or a warm and forward temperament, 
shown itself as early as eight or nine years of age.* 

There is hence no difficulty in conceiving that, under the influ- 
ence of the same kind of local erethism we have noticed in the 
preceding species, the sexual organization in females may acquire a 
similar precocity to that in males. And so complete has born the- 
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developement occasionally, that we have numerous and well authenti- Gen - ir - 
cated instances of pregnancy itself occurring at the early age of nine p,"^ * a XI * 
years, on which we shall have to remark more fully in the introduc- leminina. 
tory observations to the third Order of the present Class, when treat- parity. 
ing of morbid impregnation. 

This foremarch of nature should be timely checked, for it will ™ e mor- 
othervvise assuredly lead to a very great debility of the system in position To 
general, and is usually found to stint the stature, and induce a pre- checked? 
mature old age. And the means of repression may be the same as 
those already proposed for male precocity. 

The premature developement of organization before us does not not always 
always seem to be connected with any cupidinous orgasm, or at least ™ "h any 4 
it has occurred under circumstances that render it extremely difficult «pWinooi 
to entertain any such idea. One of the most singular instances of Exempu- 
this kind is a case of extra-uterine fetation communicated by Dr. fied " 
Baillie to the Royal Society, and published in their Transactions for 
1 789, It consisted of a suetty substance, hair, and the rudiments of 
four teeth, found in the ovarium of a child of not more than twelve 
or thirteen years of age, with an infantine uterus, and perfect 
hymen.* 

In this case there can be little doubt that an ovulum by some Example 
peculiar irritation had been excited to the rudimental process of an Mp a " 
imperfect conception, and that it had, in consequence, been separated 
from its niche, and a corpus luteum taken its place. In the Physio- 
logical Proem to the present Class, we have observed that such 
changes are occasionally met with in mature virgins whose organs 
have offered ample proof of freedom from sexual commerce, the 
ordinary mode of accounting for which, is by supposing that although 
they have never cohabited with the male sex, they have at times felt 
a very high degree of orgasm or inordinate desire, and that such 
feeling has been a sufficient excitement to produce such an effect. 
The author has already expressed himself not satisfied with this 
explanation ; and the case before us can hardly be resolved into any 
such cause. 

* Phil. Trans. Vol. lxxix. p. 71. 
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GENUS III. 
LAGNESIS. 

LUST. 

INORDINATE DESIRE OF SEXUAL COMMERCE, WITH ORGANIC TURGES- 
CENCE AND ERECTION. 

Gen. III. Lagnesis is a derivative from A*yv>j?, " libidinosus ;" " prteceps in 

?en!r?c 0f venerem ;" and, as a genus, is intended to include the satyriasis 

term. and nymphomania of Sauvages, and later authors ; which, chiefly, if 

synonyms. not ent i re i Vi differ from each other only as appertaining to the male 

or female sex, and in their symptoms do not, like the preceding genus, 

offer ground for two distinct species. The proper species belonging 

to this genus are the following : 

1. LAGNESIS SALACITAS. SALACITY. 

2. FUROR. LASCIVIOUS MADNESS. 



SPECIES I. 

LAGNESIS SALACITAS. 

SALACITY. 

THE APPETENCY CAPABLE OF RESTRAINT ; THE EXCITEMENT 
CHIEFLY CONFINED TO THE SEXUAL SYSTEM, 

Gen. III. In a state of health and civilized society there are two reasons 
SrKc. I. w jjy ma nkind are easily capable of restraining within due bounds the 
cai re- animal desire that exists in their frame from the period of puberty till 
marks. t j ie j n f5 rrn ity of age : the one is of a physical, and the other of a moral 
Ordinary kind. The natural orgasm of men differs from that of brutes in being 
causes of permanent instead of being periodical or dependent upon the return 
of particular seasons ; and on this very account is less violent, more 
uniform, and kept with comparative facility within proper limits. 
This is a cause derived from the physical constitution of man. But 
the power of habit and the early inculcation of a principle of absti- 
nence and chastity in civilized life, form a moral cause of temperance 
that operates with a still stronger influence than the preceding, and 
lays down a barrier, which, though too often stealthily broken into, 
yet, in the main, makes good its post and serves as a general check 
upon so^iefv. 



temperance. 
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As man rises in education and moral feeling, he proportionally rises <|en^ III. 
in the power of self-restraint ; and consequently, as he becomes Lagnesis ' 
deprived of this wholesome law of discipline, he sinks into self-in- |'|^f p 
dulgence and the brutality of savage life. And were it not that the Hence less 
very permanency of the desire, as we have already observed, torpefies lavage 
and wears out its goad, the savage, destitute of moral discipline, would '» f e ■ 
be at all times as ferocious in his libidinous career as brutes are in 
the season of returning heat ; when, stung with the periodical ™ d on n „ on t e he 
ardour, and worked up almost to fury, the whole frame of the animal i wer B ciass- 
is actuated with an unbridled force, his motions are quick and rapid, ^^ al . # 
his eyes glisten, and his nerves seem to circulate fire. Food is ne- 
glected ; fences are broken down ; he darts wild through fields and 
forests, plunges into the deepest rivers, or scales the loftiest rocks 
and mountains, to meet the object that is ordained by nature to quell 
the pungent impulse by which he is urged forward :• 

Nonne vides ut tota tremor pertentet cquoruin 
Corpora, si tantum notas odor attulit auras? 
Ac neque eos jam frtena virum, neque yerbera soeva, 
Non scopuli, rupesque carse, atque objecta retardant 
Flumina, correptos unda torquentia montes.f 

The power of restraint, however, does not operate alike on all **j^* 
persons even in the same state of society, and under a common disci- obtained in 
pline. Period of life, constitution, and habit, produce a considerable ^X 
difference in this respect, and lay a foundation for the four following periods of 
varieties of morbid salacity : 

ec. Pubertatis. Salacity of youth. 

Senilis. of age. 

y Entonica. of full habit. 

£ Assueta. of a debauched life. 

The first variety proceeds not so much from organic turges- «l Jala- 
cence, as from local irritability : for it is chiefly found in relaxed and bert ati 8 ." 
delicate frames, weakened by overgrowth, or a life of indolence and ^jtyof 
indulgence. The action is new, and where, from whatever cause, rwhoiogy. 
the irritability is more than ordinary, a degree of excitement is pro- fre *e n t1 n ; 
duced which shows itself constitutionally or topically. If in the jeiwed 
former way, hysteria or chorea, or some other nervous affection, is 
a very frequent effect : if in the latter, a high-wrought and distressing 
degree of appetency. It is under this state that females are said to 
be capable of separating ovula from their ovaries, and of forming 
corpora lutea without copulative perculsion, in the same manner as 
the ovaries of quadrupeds that are only capable of breeding in a cer- 
tain season of the year, exhibit, during their heat, manifest proofs ot 
excitement and especially of florid redness, when examined by dissec- 
tion I do not think the assertion concerning women is altogether 
established : but in the case of young men when entering upon, 01 
emerging from pubescence, and of the relaxed and delicate bam- 
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* See Crichtonon Mental Derangement, II. p. 301. 
t Virg. Geora;. Lib. in. 250. 
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is more common than involuntary erection 
M l' and seminal emission during sleep, often connected with a tram oi 

citai puber- amorous ideas excited by the local stimulus, as we have already oo- 

sSacity of served under faroniria saiax.* 

some'times It is possible that this affection may occasionally be a result * 

a .™Tof entony or plethoric vigour as well as of atony or delicacy of hcallh : 
but the last is by far the most common cause. 

In the first case we have nothing more to do than to reduce the 
excess of living power by copious venesections and purgatives, active 
labour or other exercise, and a low diet. In the second it will he 
expedient in a very considerable degree to reverse the plan. We 
may indeed palliate the topical irritation by the use of leeches and 
cooling laxatives ; but, in conjunction with these, we should employ 
the unirritant tonics, as the sails of bismuth, zinc, and silver, or the 
sedative tonics, as the mineral acids, most of the bitters, and the cold 
bath. By taking off the debility we take off the irritation, and by 
taking off the irritation we overpower the disease. 

The salacity of age is a very afflictive malady, and often wears 
away the hoary form to the last stage of a tabid decline by the fre- 

Sahicityof q Uencv of the orgastic paroxysm, and the drain of seminal emissions 
without enjoyment. It is usually the result of some accidental cause 
of irritation in the ovaria, the uterus, the testes, or the prostate 
gland ; and has sometimes followed upon a stone in the kidneys or 
bladder ; and is hence best removed by relieving or palliating the 
local irritation by a warm hip bath, anodyne injections, or cataplasms 
of hemlock or the other umbellate or lurid plants in common use. 
Where these do not succeed, our only resource is opium, and the 
warmer tonics. 

In the first volume of the Transactions of the Medical Society of 
London, Mr. Norris has given a very curious and striking case of 
this variety, produced by a blow received a few months before near 
the prostate gland, followed by a small, but nearly indolent tumour on 
the part affected. The patient was a married man of sixty-seven, 
and during the violence of the erethism occasioned by this local 
irritation, which had now continued for two months, was reduced to 
a state of the most wretched and squalid emaciation. He could 
*not restrain the libidinous propensity, though he confined himself to 
his wife, with whom he copulated from fifteen to twenty times nightly, 
receiving, nevertheless, pain rather than pleasure from the indul- 
gence. The wife, a matronly woman of great modesty, was hereby 
rendered extremely ill from local inflammation. By supporting the 
system with tonics, and bringing the tumour to suppuration, the man 
completely recovered. 

Ewtonic salacity, or that of a robust and sanguine tempera- 
ment, is not always so easily remedied as might at first be supposed. 
f Copious venesections, purgatives, and a reducent diet, and this 
succeeded by a regular use of neutral salts, and especially of nitre, 
will often, indeed, be found highly beneficial. But the erethism occa- 
sionally becomes chronic, and defies the effect of all medicines what- 
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r-ver, ami is excited by the slightest sensible causes, or even by the Gen. hi. 
power of imagination ;* and, where there is an excess of irritability in v S l E s'] L 
the constitution, and the patient, from a principle of chastity, has sedu- &« wto- 
lously restrained himself from all immoral indulgences, the nervous salacity of 
system, and even the mind itself, has sometimes suffered in a very * r ullhabit - 
distressing degree. One or two examples of this we have already Mind' ncnt * 
noticed under ecphronia Mania, or madness ;| and it is hardly sXb™ 8 
worth while to dwell further upon the subject. The natural cure is ,rom a 
a suitable marriage wherever this can be accomplished : but unless morbid ° f 
the union be of this character, it will often be attempted in vain. action : 
Professor Frank of Vienna, in his System of Medical Polity, relates ortheen- 
the case of a lady of his acquaintance, of a warm and amorous con- t™%™ 
stitution, who was unfortunately married to a very debilitated and ral irrita " 
impotent man ; and who, although she often betrayed unawares, by t10 "' 
her looks and gestures, the secret fire that consumed her, yet from a 
strong moral principle resisted all criminal gratification. After a 
long struggle her health at last gave way : a slow fever seized her, 
and released her from her sufferings. 

The salacity of a debauched LirE, or lechery produced and cL.Saiacir 
confirmed by habit, can only be cured by a total change of habit : saiMUy'ir 
which is a discipline that the established debauchee has rarely the a d< ?kauch- 
eourage to attempt. Exercise, change of place and pursuits, cooling Remedial 
laxatives, and a less stimulant diet than he will commonly be found lrea,me,Tt - 
accustomed to, may assist him in the attempt : but in general the 
mind is as corrupt as the body, and the case is hopeless. He perse- 
veres, however, at his peril, for with increasing weakness, he will at 
length sink into all the miserable train of symptoms which charac- 
terize that species of marasmus which is usually expressed by the 
name of tabes dorsalis, and which we have described already, f 



SPECIES II. 

LAGNESIS FUROR. 

LASCIVIOUS MADNESS. 

APPETENCY UNBRIDLED, AND BREAKING THE BOUNDS OF MODEST 
DEMEANOUR AND CONVERSATION : MORBID AGITATION OF BODY 
AND MIND. 

Most of the causes of the preceding species are causes of the Gen. Hi. 
present, though it shows itself less frequently at the age of puberty. c ™*;_ Ir 
It is in fact very nearly related to the species salacitas, though the Pathology. 
local irritation is more violent, and the mind participates more gene- 
rally and in a very different manner. Under the first, the patient has 
a sufficiency of self-command to conduct himself at all times with 

* Swed. Not. Nosol. Sy«t. i. p. 2S1. t Vol. IV. p. 66. 

* Vol. hi. CI. Hi. Ord. IV. Gen. m. Spec. rv. 
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decorum, and not to ofl'end the laws and usages of public morals ; 
and, if, as is rarely the case however, the mind should at length 
become affected, it is rather by a transfer of the morbid irritation 
than an extension of it, so that patients thus afflicted very generally 
lose the venereal erethism, and show no reference to it in the train of 
their maniacal ideas. In lascivious madness, on the contrary, tliis 
last symptom continues in its utmost urgency, all self-command is 
broken down, the judgment is overpowered, the imagination en- 
kindled and predominant, and the patient is hurried forward by the 
concupiscent fury like the brute creation in the season of heat, re- 
gardless equally of all company and all moral feeling. As it occurs 
in males it is the satyriasis furens of Cullen : as it occurs in females 
it is the nymphomania furibunda of Sauvages. 

The pulse is quick, the breathing short, the patient is sleepless, 
thirsty, and loathes his food ; the urine is evacuated with difficulty, 
and there is a continual fever. In women the disease is often con- 
nected with an hysterical temperament, and even commences with a 
semblance of melancholy ;* and I once had an instance of it, from 
local irritation, shortly after child-birth. The child having suddenly 
died, and there being no more demand for a flow of milk, the fluid 
was repelled from the breasts with too little caution, and the uterine 
region, from the debility it was yet labouring under, became the seat 
of a transferred irritation. Among females the disease is strikingly 
marked by the movements of the body, and the salacious appearance 
of the countenance, and even the language that proceeds from the 
lips. There is often, indeed, at first some degree of melancholy, 
with frequent sighings ; but the eyes roll in wanton glances, the 
cheeks are flushed, the bosom heaves, and every gesture exhibits 
the lurking desire, and is enkindled by the distressing flame that burns 
within. 

In some cases it has unquestionably proceeded from the perpetual 
friction of an enormous clitoris, making an approach, from its erec- 
tion, to what Galen calls a female priapism. Biichner, Schurig,t 
and Zacutus LusitanusJ give numerous examples of this ; and Bar- 
tholin has the case of a Venetian woman of pleasure, whose clitoris 
was rendered bony by frequent use, and consequently became a 
source of constant irritation. 

In hot climates this kind of enlargement and elongation is by no 
means uncommon, and, as it becomes a source of uncleanliness, as 
well as of undue excitement, circumcision or a reduction of the clitoris 
to its proper size, has been often performed with advantage. The 
same operation has been proposed for the case before us, and, in 
some instances, it has succeeded completely. " A young woman " 
says Mr. Richerand, » was so violently affected with this disease, as 
to have recourse to masturbation, which was always accompanied 
^1^ if? 188 , 0118 , ; and Which She re P eated so frequently as to 
hf T„« r k° *? ,aSt Sta f ° f maras ™*- Though sen sible of 
the danger of her situation, she was not possessed of self-command 

jjJDdiuf, Adm. Fascie. ,. Belol, Furor Uterinus, Melancholic. Effectus, Pari*. 
* Gynacolog. p. 2. 17. | Pras , ^^ Libi „ ou Q] 
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enough to resist the orgastic urgency. Her parents took her to Pro- Ges - hi « 
fessor Dubois, who, upon the authority of Levret, proposed an ampu- La^e'sis ' 
tation of the clitoris, which was readily assented to. The organ f mo l. 
was removed by a single stroke of the bistoury, and all hemorrhage madness, 
prevented by an application of the cautery. The wound healed 
easily, and the patient obtained a radical cure of her distressing affec- 
tion. "* 

Where the cause cannot be easily ascertained we must employ a General 
general plan of cure. If there be plethora or constitutional fulness, 
venesection should never be omitted ; and, in most cases, cooling lax- 
atives, a spare diet, with acid fruits and vegetables, cold bathing, local 
and general, will be found useful. Nitre, by attenuating the crasis 
of the blood, and diminishing its impetus, has often proved beneficial ; 
and to this may be added conium, aconite and other narcotics. Cam- 
phor, which acts upon another principle, is a favourite medicine with 
many, and is also well worth a trial. 

From the infuriate state of the mind in most cases of this malady, Satyriasis. 

it t . iii • • i i • • iryymprio- 

vogel has arranged both satyriasis and nymphomania as species of mania. 
mania. But this is incorrect ; the fury of the mind is merely symp- 
tomatic. Parr, on the contrary, has ranked it under lagnesis, to 
which, with great perversion, he applies the term hallucinatio eroto- 
mania or love-sickness, more properly a variety of empathema desi- 
derii, and which, in the present, and most other systems, is, therefore, 
regarded as a mental malady. 

Love-sickness, however, may sometimes be an occasional or ex- Love skk_ 

J . J . ., , ... , , . nessanoc- 

citing cause, and its symptoms may be united with the complaint, casionai 
and even add to the general effect, of which the History of the Aca- ^"^re 
demy of Sciences affords an instance :| but in itself, it is, as we have cause. 
already shown, altogether a disease of a different kind, and even 
nature ; and where it becomes blended with concupiscent fury it 
must be from a concurrence of some of the special causes of the 
latter, either general or local, which we have just pointed out. 

In males the disease has led to quite as much exhaustion as in \?™ ] £* ,; 
females : Bartholin gives an example of a hundred pollutions daily. pollutions 

daily. 

* Richerand, Nosographie Chirurgicale, &c. 
t Ann. 1764. p. 26. 
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GENUS IV. 
AGENESIA. 

MALE STERILITY. 



INABILITY TO BEGET OFFSPRING. 

Gen. IV. The generic term is a compound from at, negative, and yivefua. 

Origin of u to De g e t," and will be found to comprehend the three following 
species, derived from impotency of power or energy ; an imperfect 
emission where the power is adequate; or an incongruity in the 
copulative influences or fluids upon each other. 
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1. AGENESIA IMFOTEN3. 

2. DYSSPERMIA. 

3. INCONGRUA. 



MALE IMPOTENCY. 
.SEMINAL MIS-EMISSION. 
COPULATIVE INCONGRUITY. 



Among plants we sometimes meet with a like generative disability ; 
occasionally from imperfectly formed styles or stigmas, stamens or 
anthers ; sometimes from a suppression of farina, and sometimes 
from a total destitution of seeds ; which last defect is common to 
bromelia Ananas ; musa paradisiaca. or Banyan ; artocarpus 
incisa or bread-fruit tree ; and berberis vulgaris or common bcr- 
berrv. 



-SPECIES I. 
AGENESIA IMPOTENS. 

MALE IMPOTENCY. 
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IMPERFECTION OR ABOLITION OF GENERATIVE POWER. 

The species before us is, perhaps, more generally called by the 
nosologists anaphrodisia, though this last term has been used in very 
different senses ; sometimes importing a want of desire, sometimes 
inability, sometimes both ; and sometimes only a particular kind of 
inability resulting from atony alone. The third species has never, 
hitherto, so far as the author knows, been introduced into any noso- 
logical arrangement, although the reader will probably find, as he 
proceeds, sufficient ground for its admission. And even the first 
and second, closely as they are connected by nature, have rarely, if 
ever, been introduced before under the same common division, but 
been regarded as distinct genera belonging to distant orders or even 
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classes, and arranged with diseases that have little or no relation to Gen.^ IV. 
them, of which numerous examples are given in the volume of Agenesia " 

Nosology. _ _ MSelmpo- 

Impotency in males may proceed from two very distinct causes, tency. 
showing themselves in very different ways, and laying a foundation 
for the following varieties : 

m. Atonica. Atonic impotency. 

|3 Organica. Organic impotency. 

In the first of these there is a direct imbecility, or want of tone ; jj^ 1 ™' 
produced chiefly by excess of indulgence, long-continued gleet, or atonica. 
:i paralytic affection of the generative organs. It has also been ^"cy" 11 " 
occasioned by a violent contusion on the loins, or a fall on the ^™° n 
nates.* 

Under the two last causes a cure is often effected by time, and Mode^ 
local tonics and stimulants, especially cold-bathing : and the same W hen from 
process will frequently succeed where the weakness has followed J*f ^ 
upon a chronic gleet : in which we may also employ the course of jnry. 
remedies which have already been recommended for this complaint.! 

Where the impotency results from a paresis or paralysis of the v«e gt 
local nerves, or has been brought on by a life of debauchery, the case nearly 
is nearly hopeless. We have heard much of aphrodisiacs, but there A ° p p h r 'X 
is none on which we can depend in effects of this kind. Wine, «*£ e » wilh , 
which is the ordinary stimulant in the case before us, will rarely sue- ont a lllins . 
ceed even in a single instance, and where it has done so, it has in- 
creased the debility afterwards. It is, in truth, one of the most com- 
mon causes of the disease itself. 

Cantharides have often been employed, but m the present day c«ntM- 
they are deservedly distrusted, and flourish rather in proverbs than in 
practice. Their effect, as a local stimulant, shows itself rather on 
the bladder and prostate gland than on the testes, and as a general 
irritant in increasing the heat and action of the whole system, m 
which the testes may, perhaps, sometimes have participated. 
" They are," says Dr. Cullen, " a stimulant and heating substance, 
and I have had occasion to know them, taken in large quantity aa 
an aphrodisiac, to have excited violent pains in the stomach, and a 
feverish state over the whole body. "J 

Many of the verticillate plants, as mint and pennyroyal, have been Vertieiiiate 
tried in a concentrated state for the same purpose, but with different, 
and even opoosite effects, in the hands of different practitioners. To 
the present hour thev are supposed by many to stimulate the uterus 
specificallv. while they take off the venereal appetency in males. 
Upon sober and impartial trials, however, they seem to be equally 
guiltless of both : and may as readily be relinquished for such pur- Nes* of 
poses as the nests of the Java swallow, which are purchased at a 8Wa! | 0W . 
high price as a powerful incentive, and form an extensive article of 
commerce in the East. 

• Hildan. Cent. vi. Obs. 59. 
Art. Nat. O.r. Vol. v. Obs. 59. Mai . Med. Vol. n. p. Bfi8 
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The best aphrodisiacs are warm and general tonics, as the stimu- 
lant bitters, and the metallic salts, especially the preparations of iron. 
Ginseng, as an aromatic bitter, has a just claim to a further trial than 
it seems hitherto to have received. In China it has for ages been in 
high esteem, not only as a general restorative and roborant, but parti- 
cularly in seminal debilities. Dr. Cullen appears to have thrown it 
out of practice by telling us that he knew " a gentleman a little ad- 
vanced in life, who chewed a quantity of this root every day for 
several years, but who acknowledged that he never found his venereal 
faculties in the least improved by it" This is no doubt true, but 
the merits of a medicine are not to be decided by a single experiment 
of so very loose a kind. 

Local irritants, in many cases, have undoubtedly been of use, a? 
blisters, caustics, and setons. Electricity is said to have been still 
more extensively serviceable ; and friction with ammoniated oil or 
spirits, or any other rubefacient, is fairly entitled to a trial. StingiiiL r 
with nettle-leaves (urtica urens) was, atone time, a popular remedy, 
and flagellation of the loins* or nates,t or both, still more so. The 
principle is the same, and we hence account for the success which is 
said to have attended all these in particular cases. 

In organic impotency, forming our second variety, the chance of 
success is generally hopeless. This proceeds from a misformation 
or misorganization of the parts, either natural or accidental : as an 
amputated, injured, or enormous penis, or a defect or destitution of 
the testes. Plater introduces brevity or exility of the penisj among 
the causes, but these evils are generally overcome by habit. An in* 
curvated, retracted, or otherwise distorted form is also mentioned by 
many writers, but these seem rather to belong to the ensuing species. 
An unaccommodating bulk of the organ seems to have been no un- 
common cause. § Schenck gives an instance of this kind in which 
the bulk was produced by the monstrosity of a double penis ;|| and 
Albinus relates a case of a divorce obtained against a husband, from 
inability to enter the vagina obpenem inormem.^ A similar litigation 
with divorce is recorded by Plater.** 

It has been doubted whether a retention of the testes in the abdo- 
men, or in the path of their descent, will necessarily produce impo- 
tency. Swediaur distinctly affirms that impotency is not a conse- 
quence, and points out the importance of rightly distinguishing 
between a real and an apparent deficiency in respect to the one or 
the other of these two cases. tt 

* Meibom. de Flagrorum nsu in re Venerea. 

t Riedlin, Linn. Med. 1696 p. 6. I Observ. Libr. I. pp. 249. 250. 

§ Schurig. Gynaecolog. p. 226. Wadel, Pathol. Sect. in. p. 11. 
jl Observ. Lib. iv. N. 2. 8. 

IT Dissert, de Inspectione corporis, forensis, in causis matrimonialibus fallacibus er 
diibiis. Hall. 1740. 

** Obserr. Lib. i. p. 250. tt Nov. Nosol. Syst. Vol. n. p. S5J. 
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SPECIES II. 
AGENESIA DYSSPERMIA. 

SEMINAL MISEMISSION. 

IMPERFECT EMISSION OF THE SEMINAL FLUID. 

This is the dysspermatismus, or, as it is usually but incorrectly Gen. iv. 
spelt, dy-spermatismus of authors. The termination is varied, not J^p", 11 ' 
merely on account of greater brevity and simplicity, but in conformity matismus 
with the parallel Greek compounds, polyspermia, gymnospermia, authors* 
aspermia, terms well known to every botanist, and the two former 
of which are elegantly introduced into the Linnean vocabulary. 

Imperfection or defect of emission proceeds from numerous 
causes, accompanied with some change of symptoms as appertaining 
to each, and hence laying a foundation for the following varieties i 

a, Entonica. The imperfect emission proceeding from 

Entonic misemission. super-erection or priapism. 

3 Epileptica. Rendered imperfect by the incursion of 

Epileptic misemission. an epileptic spasm produced by sexual 
excitement during the intercourse. 
y Anticipans. The discharge ejected hastily, prema- 

Anticipating misemis- turely, and without due adjustment, 
sion. 
^ Cunctans. The discharge unduly retarded from hebe- 

Retarding misemis- tude of the genital organs : and hence 

sion. not accomplished till the orgasm, on 

the part of the female, has subsided. 
t Refluens. The discharge thrown back into the vesi- 

Refluent misemission. cute seminales or the bladder, before 
it reaches the extremity of the penis. 

Of the first, or entonic variety, examples are by no means J*Jg»^. 
uncommon. Dr. Cockburn gives an instance in a young noble tonica. 
Venetian, who, though married to a fine and healthy young lady, had JjJJg. 
no seminal emission in the act of union, notwithstanding there was gg,. 
a vigorous erection, whilst he couid discharge very freely in his ^ r e ' mp ii- 
dreams.* He was greatly afflicted, as were also his family, by such fietl - 
a misfortune ; and as no remedy could be devised at home, the 
Venetian ambassadors resident at the different courts of Europe, 
were requested to consult the most eminent physicians in their various 
quarters. The case came in this manner under the notice of Dr. 
Cockburn, who, hitting accurately upon the cause of the retention. 
and ascribing it to the violence of the erection, or rather to the pie- 

* See a similar case in Marcel, Donat. Lib. it. Cap. 18. 

Vor. V.— 12 
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thora of the vessels of the penis, whose distention produced a tern 
porary im perforation of the urethra, so that the powers which threw 
out the semen could not overcome the resistance, an effect which 
probahly did not occur in dreaming, advised purgative medicines and 
a slender diet, which soon produced the desired issue.* 

I remember, many years ago, a healthy young couple who conti 
nued without offspring for seven or eight years after marriage, at 
which period the lady, for the first time, became pregnant, and con- 
tinued to add to her family every year till she had six or seven chil- 
dren ; and in professional conversation with the father, he has clearly 
made it appear to me that the cause of sterility, during the above 
period, was the mordid entony we are now discussing. Time, that, 
by degrees, broke the vigour of the encounter, effected at length a 
radical cure, and gave him an offspring he had almost despaired of. 
Mr. J. Hunter recommends opium in this case, as the best allayer of 
the undue stimulus. 

The second variety, or rnisemission from the incursion of an 
epileptic fit, it is not difficult to account for. Persons who are pre- 
disposed to epilepsy, are, for the most part, of a highly irritable 
habit ; and wherever the predisposition exists, any accidental excite- 
ment, as wc have already shown in discussing this affection,! is 
sufficient to produce a fresh paroxysm : and hence it is seldom more 
likely to occur than from the perculsion of a sexual embrace. Even 
death itself has sometimes ensued in consequence of the violence of 
the venereal paroxysm. 

Examples of epilepsy from this cause, as collected in the public 
medical records, are numerous. Among men, one of the most 
famous instances is that of the celebrated Hunnish chief Attila.j 
Morgagni§ and Sinbaldusli have given examples among women. 

Hence a life of matrimony had better be relinquished by those who 
are thus afflicted, as well on their own accounts, as on that of then- 
descendants. And where marriage is actually effected, sexual com- 
merce should be sedulously abstained from at the periods in which 
the disease is accustomed to recur, or during the continuance of those 
signs by which a paroxysm is usually preceded. 

The third and fourth varieties, or anticipating and retarding 
rnisemission, are put together by Ploucquet under the name of 
ejaculatio intempestiva^l and are equally entitled to this character : 
while the former is, by Schcnck, denominated ejaculatio prematura.** 

The anticipating or premature variety evinces great nervous irrita- 
biiity in a delicate or relaxed habit ; the plethora of the first or 
entonic variety would produce the best and most effectual cure ; but 
as this is rarely to be accomplished in a constitution of this kind. 
tonics, a plain but nutritious diet, especially light suppers, and, more 
especially still, a bidet of cold water before retiring to bed, form the 
most effectual means of subduing this precession of generative 

; HW!£& UtfS-. p. i6i * VoL "'• Syspafcia E ^ p- ™- 

I K&S StfC A ?;, JL 1795 'I Goneantltropia, p. ^ 
' " Obscir. Lib. iv.Obs. 46. 
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power. In some cases, the afflux has been so quick as to take place Gen « iv - 
even before the vagina has been fairly entered. PEC " ' 

The fourth or retarding variety forms a perfect contrast to * A.pys 
the preceding. It imports a sluggishness either of constitution or of cuncTans. 
local erethism, in consequence of which the seminal flow does not J^mi's 1 ^ 
take place till the orgasm of the female has subsided, and fatigue, eion. 
perhaps disgust, has succeeded to desire. Here too, general tonics duc^T' 
and local stimulants offer the fairest chance of success ; and both . M " d . e of 

i *. x it ■ 11 ■ j. r • ■ treatment 

sting-nettles* and flagellations,! as in some cases of organic lmpo- 
tency, are said to have worked wonders. The variety is generally 
described under the name of bradyspermatismus. 

The refluent variety is chiefly introduced upon the authority of c A - D>s> 
M. Petit,! whose description has been copied by Sauvages. " It remans, 
consists," he tells us, " in a reflux of the semen into the bladder or ^f^"': 
vesiculae seminales, on account of the narrowness of the urethra, in eion. 
consequence of which there is no semination during the interunion, duced 1 "' 
and the semen is afterwards discharged with the urine." 

This narrowness is common to those who have suffered from fre- ^° rc 
quent blenorrhceas, and have hence contracted strictures or scirrhous f un/ 
ndurations in the course of the urethral passage, or have the passage 
blocked up with indurated mucus. Deidier gives a case not very ^"ju^r 
unlike, consisting of a patient who laboured under a fistula opening Dcidicr. 
from the vesiculae seminales into the rectum ; in consequence of 
which, though sound in every other respect, whenever he embraced 
his wife scarcely any of the semen escaped from the penis, nearly 
the whole passing into the intestine, intermixed with a small quan- 
tity of urine ; and hence his marriage was sterile.§ 

In all these cases the cure of the impotency must depend upon a Medical 
cure of the local cause of constriction. The dyspermatismus ure- treatmcn '- 
thralis, nodosus, and mucosus of Sauvages, and Cullen, who has 
copied from him, are all resolvable into this variety. a.« proceeding 
>*rom like causes, and producing a like effect. 



SPECIES III. 
AGENESIA INCONGRUA. 

COPULATIVE INCONGRUITY. 

THE SEMINAL FLUID INACCORDANT IN ITS CONSTITUENT PRINCIPLES. 
WITH THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEMAND OF THE RESPECTIVE FEMALE. 

All the species of this genus are closely connected : yet it is only Gen. iv. 
the first two that have hitherto been noticed by nosologists : nor is The 8p * ecie ; 
there any preceding system that I am aware of, under Which even ~™ 



arrange- 
55. mcnt ' 



* Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. n. Ann. v. App. p o. 

+ Mpibotn and Riedlin, loc. citat. 
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Gev. IV. ^hese two have been introduced into the same subdivision. In almost 
A^neeia 11 ' every instance, indeed, they have been regarded as distinct genera 
incongrua belonging to distant orders or even classes, and arranged with dis- 
Sgruuy eases °that have little or no relation to them. Thus, in Sauvages, 
i'c'a'rated impotentia, by him called anaphrodisia, occurs in the second order 
ihe a co-s P e- of his sixth class, united with such diseases as " loss of thirst" and 
remotely. " desire of eating ;" while dysspermia, or dysspermatismus is carried 
forward to the third order of his ninth class. In Cullen these dis- 
eases occur, indeed, in the same class, a very improper one, that of 
locales, but under different orders of this class ; impotentia being 
arranged under the second order, with the morbid cravings of the 
alimentary canal, and some of those of the mind, as nostalgia ; and 
dysspermia being placed under the fifth order entitled epischeses or 

SUPI'BESSIONS. 

This spa- The present species is, for the first time, so far as the author 
from d acuTa1 knows, introduced into a nosological system ; and is derived from 
personal observation in full accordance with the scattered remarks of 
several other writers and practitioners. The principle upon which 
the species is founded belongs, strictly, to the general doctrine of 
conception, and has been already explained in the Physiological 
Proem to the present class. It will hence be sufficient to throw out 
a few additional hints for the purpose of bringing the principle more 
immediately home to the disease before us, and supporting the pro- 
priety of its introduction into the general register. 

Every one must have noticed occasional instances in which a hus- 
band and wife, apparently in sound health and vigour of life, have no 
increase while together ; either of whom, nevertheless, upon the 
death of the other, has become the parent of a numerous family ; and 
both of whom, in one or two curious instances of divorce, upon a 
second marriage. In various instances, indeed, the latent cause of 
sterility, whatever it consist in, seems gradually to diminish, and the 
pair that for years was childless, is af length endowed with a pro- 
geny. In all this there seems to be an incongruity, inaccordancy, 
or want of adaptation in the constituent principles of the seminal 
fluid of the male to the sexual organization of the respective female ; 
or, upon the hypothesis of the epigenesis, which we have already 
illustrated, to the seminal fluid of the female. Writers, strictly medi- 
cal, have not often adverted to this subject, though it is appealed to 
and for the most part with approbation, by physiologists of all ages 
and countries. Sauvages, however, evidently alludes to and admits 
such a cause in his definition of disspermatismus serosus, which is 
as follows : " Ejaculatio seminis aquosioris, adeoque ad genesim 
inepti, quae species est frequentissimum sterilitatis virilis princi- 
pium.'' He illustrates his definition by a case which occurred to 
Haguenot and Chaptal, who attributed it to the cause in question, 
and refers for other examples to Etmuller. Cullen expresses himself 
doubtfully upon this species, " Dedysspermatismo seroso Sauvagesii " 
says he, « mini non satis constat." Yet his own gonorrhoea Inxorum, 
in the present system spermorrhcea atonica, and which he explain* 
" humor plerumque pellucidus, sine penis erectione, sed cum libidine, 

so near an approach to it. 



General 
physiology 
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laxorum of 

Cullen. 



m vigilante, ex urethra fluit," makes 
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that the physiologist who admits the one can find little difficulty in Gek. IV. 
admitting the other. The resemblance is, indeed, close and striking ; Agenesia 
in the latter disease the individual labouring under it, emits involun- «!j congrua. 
tarily, and without coition, or even erection, but with a libidinous incon- 
sensation, a pellucid fluid, apparently of a seminal character, affirmed g ruitv - 
positively by Sauvages, from whom Cullen derives his species, and 
to whom he refers, to be an " effluxus seminis ;" while, in the former, 
the same dilute and effete semen, with difficult and imperfect erec- 
tion, is poured forth during coition. 

In like manner, Forestus speaks of a proper gonorrhoea, or invo- Further 
luntary emission of seminal fluid, produced ex aquositate,* from too ,llusUate " 
watery a condition of the secretion : Tim* us, of the same disease 
occasioned ex semine acri,] by a secretion of an acrimonious semen : 
and Hornung, of hysterics occasioned in married women who are 
sterile from an " immissio frigidi seminis :"| an expression adopted 
from, or at least employed by, Ballonius,§ and supported by Schurig,|| 
and Ab Heer.1T 

The explanation, however, now offered, takes a more compre- Pathoiogi- 
hensive view of the subject, by supposing that the seminal fluid may ^ona" 
be secreted, not merely in a state of morbid diluteness, but, under applied to 
various modifications, even in a state of health, of such a condition species" 
as to render it inadequate to the purposes of generation in female *"„ C g 8 cs ~ 
idiosyncrasies of certain kinds, while it may be perfectly adequate pointed 
in those of other kinds. In agricultural language, it supposes that out " 
the respective seed may not be adapted to the respective soil, how- 
ever sound in itself. So, Parr tell us, on another occasion that, u in 
some instances the semen itself seems defective in its essential 
qualities."** 

Here, again, the mode of treatment must be regulated by a close Mode of 
attention to the nature of the cause. In most cases, whatever will 
tend to invigorate the system generally will best tend to cure the 
sterility : as a generous diet, exercise, the cold-bath, and particularly 
the use of the bidet or local cold-bath. With these may be com- 
bined the warm and stimulant resins and balsams, as guaiacum, tur- 
pentine, copaiba ; and the oxydes of iron, zinc, and silver. 

Abstinence by consent, for many months, has, however, proved a 
more frequent remedy than any other, and especially where the inter- 
course has been so incessantly repeated as to break down the stami- 
nal strength : and hence the separation produced by a voyage to 
India has often proved successful. 

* Lib. xxvi. Obs. 12. t Cas. p. 188. \ Cista. p. 487. 
S Opp. I. p. 120. || Spermatologia, p. 21. 

* ObserT. Rar. N. 10. ** Diss. Art. Anaphrodisia. 
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GENUS V. 

APHORIA. 

FEMALE STERILITY. BARRENNESS. 

INABILITY TO CONCEIVE OFFSPRING. 

Gen. v. Aphoria (u^ix) " sterilitas," " infecunditas," from «, negative, 
Origin of an( j ^ u fero," " pario," is a term in common use among the Greek 
Term. writers. It is singular that the morbid condition it imports has no dis- 
tinct place in any of our most esteemed nosologists. It may possibly 
be intended under the anaphrodisia of several of them, though in 
none of them has the genus any one species that expressly applies to 
female barrenness. 

The proper species belonging to it are the following : — 

1. APHORIA IMPOTENS. BARRENNESS OF IMrOTENCY. 

2. PARAMENICA. BARRENNESS OF MISMENSTRTJATI0N. 

3. IMPERCITA. BARRENNESS OF 1RRESPONDENCE. 

4. INCONGRUA. BARRENNESS OF INCONGRUITY. 



SPECIES I. 

APHORIA IMPOTENS. 

BARRENNESS OF IMPOTENCY. 

IMPERFECTION OR ABOLITION OF CONCEPTIVE POWER. 

Gen. V. This species runs precisely parallel with the same disease in males 
Spec. I. a i re ady described under agenesia impotens, and consequently offer? 
us the two following varieties : 

a Atonica. Atonic barrenness. 

/3 Organica. Organic barrenness. 

a a. impo- In atonic barrenness there is a direct imbecility or want of tone, 
tens atom- rat j ier than a want of desire : and the ordinary causes are a life of 
Atonic intemperance of any kind, and especially of intemperate indulgence 
causes. in sexual pleasures, a chronic leucorrhoea, or paralytic afTection of 
the generative organs. It has also been occasioned by violent con- 
tusions in the loins, or the hypogastric region, and by over-exertion 
in walking-. 
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The plan of treatment is to be the same as already laid down under Gen. iv, 
atonic sterility or impotency in males, yet it is seldom that any treat- .fl^ "-' 
ment has afforded success under this variety. tens al0 "> 

Organic barrenness is produced by some structural hinderance Atonic 
or defect, whether natural or accidental. And this may be of vari- ^"^nt 
ous kinds: for the vagina may be imperforate and prohibit not only (3 a impo- 
all intermission of semen, but an entrance of the penis itself. The g e a ',TicT 
ovaria may be defective, or even altogether wanting, or not duly P'S™^ 

1 l j j..- V> i »»»'<■ \ i/.- barrenness. 

developed, or destitute of ovula ; or the fimbriae may be defective, Causes, 
and incapable of grasping the uterus ; or the Fallopian tube may be 
obstructed, or impervious, or wanting ; in all which cases barrenness 
must necessarily ensue. In the case of an impervious vagina, how- conception 
ever, unless there be a total occlusion, conception will sometimes inaVini- 
follow : for it has occurred where the passage has been so narrow as f? r J!. 0U ^ 
not to admit the penis ; and occasionally indeed, when, with the the occiu- 
same impediment, a rigid and unbroken hymen has offered an addi- to°ai. be "° 
tional obstacle, of which the medical records contain abundant exam- 
ples. Ruyset, gives us a singular case of a hymen found unbroken 
at the time of labour. 

In all these instances the hymen seems to have been placed high 
up in the passage, so as to allow the penis to obtain a curtailed en- 
trance, and to produce its shock ; when the occlusion not being- 
complete, a part of the semen has passed through the aperture, and 
effected its ordinary result. 

These, however, are rare instances: for the impediment before Rutti.e 
us, is, in common cases, a sufficient bar not only to conception, but "re? 
to copulation. The author was lately consulted by a very amiable illustrate 
young couple in an. instance of this kind, to whom the want of a 
family was felt as a very grievous affliction. The hymen had a small 
aperture, but was tense and firm, and the ordinary force of an em- 
brace was not sufficient to break it. He explained the nature of 
Ihe operation to be performed, and added that he had no doubt of 
a successful issue. The lady was reluctant to submit herself to the 
hands of a surgeon, and hence with equal courage and judgment 
became her own operator. The impediment was completely re- 
moved, and she has since had several children. 

In a few instances, however, this will not answer, for there is a Vagina ii- 
natural narrowness or stricture, sometimes found in the vagina, times "1- 
which cannot be overcome, at least without a severer operation than |," r r *j]™ t00 
most women would be induced to submit to ; that I mean of laying narrowed 
it open through the whole length of the contraction. A sponge tent, fur" 8tno 
however, gradually enlarged, or a bougie, has sometimes succeeded. Remedial 
Surig gives an account of a dissolution of marriage in consequence 
of an impediment of this kind.* 

* <vvna:colog. p. 223. 
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SPECIES II. 
APHORIA PARAMENICA. 

BARRENNESS OF MISMENSTRUATION. 



trEN. V. 

Spec. II. 

Menstrua- 
tion not 
absolutely 
necessary 
to impreg- 
nation. 
Explained. 



But a flow 
of caiaine- 
nia neces- 
sary. 

where once 
established : 
and hence 
menosta- 
tion a cause 
of barren- 
ness : 
Difficult 
menstrua- 
tion a 
cause, and 
why. 



Profuse 
menstrua- 
tion a 
oauBe, and 
■why. 



CATAMENIAL DISCHARGE MORBIDLY RETAINED, SECRETED WITH 
DIFFICULTY, OR IN PROFUSION. 

It is not always necessary to impregnation that a female should 
menstruate : for we have already observed* that a retention of menses, 
or rather a want of menstruation, is not always a disease ; but only 
where symptoms occur which indicate a disordered state of some 
part or other of the body, and which experience teaches us is apt 
to arise in consequence of such retention. In some cases, there is 
great torpitude or sluggishness in the growth or developement, or 
proper erethism of the ovaries, and menstruation is delayed on this 
account, and in a few rare instances we have remarked that it has 
occurred for the first time after sixty years of age. It may hence 
easily happen, and we shall presently have occasion to show that it 
often has done so, that a woman becomes married who has never 
been subject to this periodical flux : and although it is little to be 
expected that she should breed till the sexual organs are in a condi- 
tion to elaborate this secretion, yet if such condition take place after 
marriage, impregnation may instantly succeed and prohibit or post- 
pone the efflux which would otherwise take place, j 

But where there is a manifest retention of the catamenial flux pro- 
ducing the general symptoms of disorder which we noticed when 
describing this disease, it is rarely that conception takes place, in 
consequence of the morbid condition of the organs that form its seat. 

For the same reason it seldom occurs where the periodical flow 
is accompanied with great and spasmodic pain, is small in quantity, 
and often deteriorated in quality. And if, during any intermediate 
term, conception accidentally commence, the very next paroxysm of 
distressing pain puts a total end to all hope by separating the germ 
from the uterus. 

But there must be a healthy degree of tone and energy in the 
conceptive organs, as well as of ease and quiet, in order that they 
should prove fruitful : and hence, wherever the menstrual flux is 
more frequently repeated than in its natural course, or is thrown 
forth, even at its proper time, in great profusion, and, as is generally 
the case, intermixed with genuine blood, there is as little chance of 
conception as in difficult menstruation. The organs are too debili- 
tated for the new process ; and not unfrequently there is as little d<° 
*ire as there is elasticity. 



* Vol. v. Paramenia obstructionis, p. 32. 

'■ Class v. Ord. in. Carpotica, introductory remark* 
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Having thus pointed out the general causes and physiology of bar- Gen. V. 
renness when a result of mismenstruation, it will be obvious that Apbolia 
the cure must depend upon a cure of the particular kind of morbid ^ a a r r Q r ^ n e n n j 6 c g a " 
affection that operates at the time and lays a foundation for the dis- of 'mUmen- 
ease, of all which we have already treated under the different species Mode"©"' 
of the genus paramenia, and need not repeat what is there laid treatment. 
down. 



SPECIES III. 
APHORIA IMPERCITA. 

BARRENNESS OF IRRESPONDENCE. 

STERILITY PRODUCED BY PERSONAL AVERSION OR WANT OF 
APPETENCY. 

It is not perhaps altogether impossible, that impregnation should Gen. v. 
take place in the case of a rape, or where there is a great repug- impregna- 
nancy on the part of the female, for there may be so high a tone of tion ma y 
constitutional orgasm as to be beyond the control of the individual Jnder"* 
who is thus forced, and not to be repressed even by a virtuous recoil, Tne' offect 
and a sense of horror at the time. But this is a possible rather than possible 
an actual case, and though the remark may be sufficient to suspend particular 
a charge of criminality, the infamy can only be completely wiped ^'^Jj. 
away by collateral circumstances. tion ; but 

In ordinary instances, rude, brutal force is never found to succeed amfmoTtiy 
against the consent of the violated person. And for the same rea- to c b ° d SU8 ~ 
son, wherever there is a personal aversion, a coldness, or reserve, in- Aversion, 
stead of an appetency and pleasure, an irrespondence in the feelings °°" r n v e e M ' or 
of the female to those of the male, we have as little reason to hope prohibit 
for a parturient issue. There must be an orgastic shock, or per- and^why!"' 
culsion sufficient to shoot off an ovulum from its bed, and to urge 
the fine and irritable fimbriae of the Fallopian tube to lay hold of the 
uterus and grasp it tight, by which alone a communication can be 
opened between this last organ and the ovarium, or the seed cannot 
reach home to its proper soil, and produce a harvest. So observes 
the first didactic poet of ancient Rome, addressing himself to the 
Generative Power, in the language not of the voluptuary but of the 
physiologist : 

— per maria, ac monteis, fluviosque rapaceis 
Frundiferasque domos avium, camposque virenteis, 
Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amofem, 
Ecficis, ut cupide generatim secla propagant.* 

So through the seas, the mountains, and the floods, 
The verdant meads, and woodlands fill'd with song, 
SruRR'D by desire each palpitating tribe 
Hastes, at thy shrine, to plant the future race. 

* PeRer. Nat. i. 17 

Vol. V.— 13 
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Gen. V. The cause is clear, and the effect certain, but it is a disease im- 
Aphona"' medicable by the healing art, and can only be attacked by a kind, 



impercna. ass iduous, and winning attention, which, however slighted at first, 
of a "r" ness will imperceptibly work into the cold and stony heart, as the drops of 
HencS- rain work into the pavement. It should teach us, however, the folly 
ikient f forming family connexions and endeavouring to keep up a family 
fhe""c8en r t name where the feelings of affection are not engaged on both sides. 

species. 

Important ^^^^ 

lesson to be * M "^— 

learnt from 
the above 

fact * SPECIES IV. 

APHORIA INCONGRUA. 

BARRENNESS OF INCONGRUITY. 

THE CONCEPTIVE POWER INACCORDANT WITH THE CONSTITUEM 
PRINCIPLES OF THE SEMINAL FLUID RECEIVED ON THE PART OF 
THE MALE. 

gen. V. This species runs precisely parallel with the third under the pre- 
p rK in IV * ce di n g genus agenesia incongrua, and the physiological and thera- 
witt age- peutic remarks there offered will equally apply to the present place. 

neaia in- 
congrua in 
cause, ef- 
fect, and 

mode of 5f^ — — ^— 

treatment. 

GENUS VI. 
iEDOPTOSIS. 

GENITAL PROLAPSE. 

PROTRUSION OF ONE OR MORE OF THE GENITAL ORGANS, OR Oi 
EXCRESCENCES ISSUING FROM THEM, INTO THE GENITAL PASSAGE. 
IMPAIRING OR OBSTRUCTING ITS COURSE. 

orf^noT L ^ D0PT °si s is a compound term from «/£><ev, " inguen," pi. ettfotu. 

genfiic° " pudenda," whence utStui "pudor," and mane,, " lapsus." In like 
manner Sauvages and Sagar use iEdopsophia, applying the term to 
the meatus urinarius, as well as to the uterus. Sauvages, however, 
expresses the present disease, but less correctly, by hysteroptosis, for 
this, with strict propriety, can denote only one of the species that fall 
within its range, namely displacement of the uterus. 
The genus embraces the five following species : 

1 . .EDOPTOSIS UTERI. FALLING DOWN OF THE WOMB. 

2. VAGINA. PROLAPSE OF TnE VAGINA. 

3- VESICAE. PROLAPSE OF THE BLADDER. 

4 - COMPLICATA. COMPLICATED GENITAL PROLAPs-F 

& POLYPOSA. GENITAL EXCRESCENCE. 



term. 
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SPECIES I. 
^EDOPTOSIS UTERI. 

FALLING DOWN OF THE WOMB. 

PROTRUSION OF THE UTERUS INTO THE VAGINA. 

This may take place in several ways, and hence offers the following Gen< ^L 
varieties : SpEC ' L 

a. Simplex. Simple descent of the womb. 

/3 Retroversa. Retro verted womb. 

V Inversa. Inverted womb. 

In the first variety, or that consisting of the simple descent of «. &• "*«" 
the uterus, the organ retains its proper posture and figure. Different shnpf/da- 
names are frequently given to different degrees of this variety. If scent of the 
the descent be only to the middle of the vagina, it is called relaxatio Reiwatio 
■uteri ; if to the labiae, procidentia ; if lower than the labiae, prolapsus. p r o"iden- at ' 
The distinction is of trifling importance ; the causes are the same in tia, what, 
all, which are those of debility or violence. The disease is hence what 1 . 1 " 
moat common to women who have had numerous families ; but is Qccfsfon- 
occasionally met with in virgins after straining, using violent exer- ally round 
cise in dancing, or running, and hence sometimes in girls of a very ^ndTven 
early age. Professor Monro gives an example of its occurring in £ fnD,B ;, e 
an infant of not more than three years old, preceded by a regular 
menstruation, or more probably a discharge of blood, every three 
weeks or month, from the vagina, accompanied with considerable 
pain in the belly, loins, and thighs. The case was too long neglected 
as being supposed of little importance ; and the uterus, which at first 
appeared to be a very small body just peeping out of the vagina, 
descended lower and lower, continually increasing in size, till at 
length it became as big as a hand-ball, and entirely blocked up the 
passage of the pudendum. At this time the sanguineous discharge 
had ceased its returns ; but a considerable secretion of leucorrhcea 
supervened. The uterus seems at last to have been strangulated, 
gangrene ensued, and was soon succeeded by death.* 

The disease first shows itself by what is called a bearing down of j^*^ 
the womb, which is a slight descent produced by a relaxed state of wsripfion. 
its ligaments, and its own weight when in an upright position. 
There is, at this time, an uneasy sensation in the loins, as well as 
in the inguinal regions, often extending to the labia, and particu- 
larly in walking or standing. There is also an augmented flow 
of the natural mucous secretion in consequence of the local irri- 
tation, which by degrees becomes acrimonious, and excoriates 

* Edin. Med. Essays, Vol. in. Art. XVII. p. 282, 
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Spec. I 
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Gen. VI. t j ie surrounding parts, and is accompanied with an obstinate leucor- 
rhoea. The stomach sympathizes with the morbid state of the 
womb, the appetite fails, the bowels become irregular and flatulent, 
and the animal spirits are dejected. 

In attempting a cure wc must first restore the prolapsed organ to its 
proper position, and then retain it there, by a support introduced 
into the vagina, which should be continued till the ligaments of the 
womb have recovered their proper tone. Various pessaries have 
been invented for this purpose, but that made of the caoutchouc or 
elastic gum, with a ligature to withdraw it at option, appears to be 
one of the most commodious. Astringent injections, as a solution 
of alum or sulphate of zinc, of gall, oak-bark or green-tea, or even 
of cold water, will generally be found useful ; as will also spunging 
the body with cold-water, or using a hip-bath of sea-water. Mr. 
Clarke prefers the vegetable to the mineral injections, having found 
the latter sometimes too irritating.* New and rough port-wine, 
diluted with an equal quantity of cold water, has proved one of the 
most valuable injections to which the author has ever had recourse. 
A sofa or hair mattrass should also be used instead of the relaxing 
luxury of a down or feather-bed. 

Dr. Berchelmann in a foreign journal, has recommended a far 
bolder and more decisive cure, derived from the rash, but successful 
practice of a woman upon herself. This courageous sufferer having 
long laboured under a prolapse of the womb, and tried every method 
in vain, tired out with the continuance of her complaint, cut into the 
depending substance of the womb with a common kitchen-knife. 
A considerable hemorrhage ensued ; after which, the vessels col- 
lapsing, the organ gradually contracted, and ascended into its proper 
site ; and she was radically cured of the disease. Having boasted 
of her success, the writer informs us that many other women in the 
neighbourhood, afflicted with the same complaint, applied for her 
assistance, and derived a like cure from the same operation.* 

In cases where the prolapse depends upon a loose and relaxed 
condition of the uterus, it is highly probable that this bold practice 
may often be found to succeed, but it must be useless where the 

Uxiirpation. relaxation is seated in the ligaments : and the knife, if employed at 
all, should be applied to an extirpation of the entire organ, which 
has lately taken place with success in various cases. 

In the retkovekted womb, the fundus falls down, and becomes 
the lower part, sometimes from a morbid weight and enlargement, 
but more usually from a neglected distention of the bladder between 

its mode of the third and fourth month of pregnancy, at which period the fundus 

action. jg j ugt neavv enough to fall forward, whenever the cervix is pressed 
upon and elevated by such distention ; though after this period the 
cervix itself is too heavy to be affected by the bladder in this way, 
and the entire uterus too much enlarged to fall down in any way. 
The bladder, in this case, must be carefully evacuated, and kept 
evacuated by a free use of the catheter, which will give the uterus an 

* Oil the Diseases of Females attended by Discharges Part i 
CaUoram Philoso P hic °- Medica - Soc - Acad. Scient. Princ. Hassiacs 4to. Giessa) 
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opportunity of righting itself. But if this should not take place in ^^Y' 
two or three days, the obstetric practitioner should endeavour to $ &. u ' tcr 'i 
restore the organ to its proper position by introducing the fingers of j^ r t °^ t a ed 
one hand into the vagina and two fingers of the other hand into the womb. 

° ° Treatment. 

rectum. 

The womb is inverted when at the same time that it is displaced y ^ rg " ten 
or has fallen down, it is turned inside out. This mischievous con- inverted 
dition is most commonly produced by unskilfully and violently pull- ^ w p r0 . 
ing away the placenta after delivery : and is only to be remedied by Juried!* 
a restoration of the uterus to its proper state before it contracts, 
without which perpetual barrenness must necessarily ensue, and the 
patient be subject for life to a difficulty of walking, leucorrhcea, 
ulceration, and chance of a scirrhus or cancer. 



SPECIES II. 

iEDOPTOSIS VAGINAE. 

PROLAPSE OF THE VAGINA. 

rROTRUSION OF THE UPPER PART OF THE VAGINA INTO THE 
LOWER. 

This, like the descent of the uterus, may, according to the degree <*en. VI. 
of the disease, be a relaxation, procidence, prolapse, or complete Howmodi-' 
inversion of the organ. Under all which modifications it has a con- ^ e e d BCrip . 
siderable resemblance to a prolapse of the anus. It appears in the tion. 
form of a fleshy substance protruding at the back part of the vulva, 
with an opening in the centre or on one side. At first it is soft, but, 
by continued exposure and irritation, it becomes inflamed, indurated 
and ulcerated. The urethra is necessarily turned out of its course : 
and if the catheter be required it should be employed with its point 
directed backwards and downwards. Its ordinary causes are those CaUBeB - 
of a prolapse of the womb, and it is to be treated by a like plan of 
astringent injections and general tonics. Pregnancy commonly per- J»^/ y . 
forms the best cure : and where this fails, Dr. Berchelmann, from io some 
the success which has accompanied incision in the case of a pro- fica C t f on e ? n ' 
lapsed uterus, has recommended scarification, which appears well commend- 
worthy of trial, though the author has not known it put into 6 
practice. 
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SPECIES III. 

^EDOPTOSIS VESICA. 

PROLAPSE OF THE BLADDER. 

PROTRUSION OF THE BLADDER INTO THE URINARY PASSAGE. 

Gen. VI. This species is introduced chiefly upon the authority of Sauvages, 
Two C modi- wno gives us two modifications or varieties of it ; one in which there 
ficationg is a protrusion of the inner or nervous membrane, in consequence of 
fauvagos. its separating from the general substance of the bladder, visible in 
onheTime" l ^ e meatus urinarius, of the size of a hen's egg^ subdiaphonous and 
membrane filled with urine ; and the other in which there is a protrusion of the 
o^t ebiad- mner me mbrane of the neck of the bladder into the same passage, 
and of the He gives a case of the former variety from Noel, who met with it in 

inner mem- . = . . - ■'.. ' 

brane of its a virgin, who was from the first peculiarly troubled with a retention 

Thefiret °? u " ne i accompanied with frequent convulsive movements. She 

modified- soon fell a sacrifice to it, and it was on dissection that the state of 

/rated. 118 the tunic was clearly proved. M. de Sauvages queries whether on 

a recurrence of this case it would be most adviseable to make an 

opening into the protruding sac, or to extirpate it altogether. 

The second The second variety he tells us is chiefly found among women who 

have borne many children, or have been injured by blows or other 

violence on the lower belly. The protruding cyst produced by an 

inversion of the membrane drops down in the urinary passage to 

about the length of the little finger, and is sufficiently conspicuous 

between the labia. Solingen who met with a case of this kind, 

returned it by a probe, armed at the upper end with a piece of sponge 

moistened with an astringent lotion ; and afterwards endeavoured to 

retain it in its proper position by a bandage. 



SPECIES IV. 

JEDOPTOSIS COMPLICATA. 

COMPLICATED GENITAL PROLAPSE. 

PROTRUSION OF DIFFERENT ORGANS COMPLICATED WITH EACH 
OTHER. 

Gen. VI. From the connexion of the uterus and the vagina with the bladder, 
Spec. IV. a p ro i apge G f either of the two former is often complicated with 
that of the latter, giving us the two following varieties : 
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x Utero-vesicalis. Prolapse of the uterus dragging Gen. VI, 

Utero-vesical Prolapse. the bladder along with it. ^dopiosia' 

fl Vagino-vesicalis. Prolapse of the vagina dragging o°™ p \\ c c a \ a _" 

Vagino-vesical Prolapse. the bladder along with it. ed genital 

prolapse. 

Under either of these conditions the bladder, being deprived of General 
the expulsory aid of the abdominal muscles, in consequence of its tion. 8 " 
dropping below their action, is incapable of contracting itself suffi- 
ciently to evacuate the water it contains ; and hence the patient is 
obliged to squeeze it with her hands or between her thighs. 

The causes and mode of treatment have been already described 
under the two preceding species. The present is the hysteroptosis 
composita of Sauvages. 



SPECIES V. 
iEDOPTOSIS POLYPOSA. 

GENITAL EXCRESCENCE. 

POLYPOUS OB OTHER CARUNCULAR EXCRESCENCE IN THE COURSE OP 
THE GENITAL AVENUE. 

This is the polypus uteri, and polypus vagina of authors : but, Gen. VI. 
strictly speaking, they are less polypi than polypous concretions, synonyms' 
since the proper polypous is the fleshy excrescence of the nostrils, as 
already observed in the first volume.* 

The excrescences before us issue both from the uterus and the 
vagina, and hence form two distinct modifications as follow : 

a. Uteri. Issuing with a slender root mostly 

Polypus of the womb. from the fundus of the uterus, 

and more or less elongating into 
the vagina. 
a Vagina?. Issuing from the sides of the vagina 

Polypus of the vagina. broad and bulbous. 

The latter excrescences in an incipient state, and particularly Thevagj-^ 
when loose and flabby, are sometimes dispersed by stimulant and snme tim e8 " 
astringent applications, or a hard compress of sponge or any other **«£* 
clastic material : and, if this cannot be accomplished, they must be tat. ^ 
destroyed by excision or caustics. It is rarely that they have a neck sometiracit 
narrow enough for the application of a ligature. £3?™* 

Polypous excrescences of the womb, are, however, a disease of pescr.p- 
much greater severity ; since the stomach suffers, in most cases, u '° e n ri ° 
from sympathy, and consequently the general health, producing all polypous 
the symptoms we have already noticed under .edoptosts uteri : which 

* Vol. i. p. S49. 
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last is not unfrequently a result, if the excrescence be of long con- 
tinuance, and of considerable weight and magnitude. 

They are of all sizes, and of various degrees of hardness, from 
that of a soft and yielding sponge to that of firm and substantial 
leather. Though they commonly grow from the fundus of the 
uterus, they have sometimes been found to sprout from its sides, and 
even its cervix, shooting down to different depths of the vagina, and 
occupying it more or less completely according to their extent. 
They are generally round in shape and compact in structure, inter- 
sected by membranes running in different directions. Sometimes, 
however, they are oblong, in which case they usually consist of a 
loose irregular texture with numerous interstitial cavities. Dr. 
Baillie, has given various examples of this diseased production in his 
tables of Morbid Anatomy.* 

They have been attempted to be removed in different ways, as by 
caustics, excision, laceration, and ligature. The last, however, is 
the only method unaccompanied with danger or uncertainty. Yet 
even this can rarely be had recourse to while the excrescence con- 
tinues in the womb ; and hence, the usual method is to defer the 
operation till, from its increase of size and weight, it has descended 
into the vagina, when the removal cannot be attempted too soon. 
They have sometimes dropt off spontaneously, the peduncle having 
probably decayed or shrivelled away. 

There is also a variety of excrescence which should not be passed 
without notice, and which from its peculiar form and feel is called 
the cauliflower excrescence. It arises usually from the surface of 
the mouth of the uterus, and spreads into the vagina, rarely or never 
into the cavity of the womb. To the finger it seems to be a portion 
of placenta, and consists of a mass of distended blood-vessels sur- 
rounded by a membrane through which oozes profusely the serous 
part of the blood, and scarcely ever, except when severely handled, 
the red globules. The tumour is not tender nor very sensible. The 
quantity of discharge is in proportion to the size of the tumour and 
the action of the uterine vessels. As the disease advances the sys- 
tem becomes weakened generally, dyspepsy taking the lead and 
dropsy closing the scene. 

The cause is seldom ascertainable. While the excrescence is 
small it lias often been successfully attacked by local bleedings which 
empty the vessels, by astringent injections, plugging up the vagina, 
and tightly bracing it with bandages carried round the loins.t 



* Sec especially Fascic. c. ix. Plate it. 1. 

t Observations on the Diseases of Femaks, &c. by Ch. Mansfield Clarke. 8vo. 1821 . 
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GENETICS 



ORDER III. 

CARPOTICA. 

DISEASES AFFECTING THE IMPREGNATION. 

The ordinal term carpotica, is derived from xxeiros, " fructus," Class V. 

i. llc -x- >> Ord.IU. 

whence **firuo-is, ~ truitio. origin of 

In the Physiological Proem to the present Class, we have taken a generic 
brief survey of the laws and general process of generation so far as 
we are acquainted with them. Impregnation constitutes a part, and 
the most important part, of this wonderful economy ; and, from the 
changes that the body undergoes during its action, it can never be 
surprising that it should often give rise to various diseases. These Generaoi- 
diseases may be arranged under four genera, including, those which acco ,n P a- 
occur during the progress of pregnancy : those which occur during gj* ™^ 
the progress of labour ; conceptions misplaced ; and spurious at- 
tempts at conception ; the whole of which may be thus expressed : 

I. PARACYESIS. 3IORBID PREGNANCY. 

II. PARODYNIA. MORBID LABOUR. 

III. ECCYESIS. EXTRA-UTERINE FETATION. 

IV. PSEUDOCYESIS. SPURIOUS PREGNANCY. 

In the preceding Physiological Proem, we have shown that, in JyjjJaf 
order for impregnation to take place, it is necessary the semen of piwexpia- 
the male should pass from the vagina to the one or other of the "m P r 7 gn a . 
ovaries by means of the Fallopian tubes which lay hold of the uterus tion. 
by their very fine and sensible fimbriae, or fringed extremities, with 
a sort of spastic grasp during the high-wrought shock of the embrace, 
and thus alone open a path-way for the semen to travel in. 

The two ovaries are not merely intended to supply the place of pair of 
each other, in the event of one being wanting or defective, but, like ova™»» 
the testes in men, they seem to increase the extent of the productive the pro . 
power, and enable a female to bear a larger offspring than she would Jjjctm^ 
do, if she were possessed of one ovary alone. Mr. John Hunter qU adru 
has put this to the test by comparing the number of young produced f„J; rated 
by a perfect sow with those of a sow spayed of one ovary, both of from J. 
the same farrow, and impregnated by a boar of the same farrow also. 
The spayed sow continued to breed for four vears. during which 
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period she had eight farrows producing a total of seventy-six young. 
The perfect sow continued to breed for six years ; during the first 
four of which she also had eight farrows producing a total of eighty- 
seven young : and during the two ensuing years she had five more 
farrows producing a total of seventy-five young, in addition to those 
of the first four years.* So that, if we may judge from this single 
experiment, the use of two ovaries, in equal health and activity, 
enables an animal to breed both more numerously, and for a longer 
period of time, than the possession of one alone. 

Among women, however, the extent of fecundation does not seem 
to be much interfered with by the defect of a single ovarium, or its 
means of communication with the uterus, according to a paper of 
Dr. Granville read before the Royal Society, April 16, 1813, con- 
taining the case of a female whose uterus was found after death to 
have had but one set of the lateral appendages, and, consequently, a 
connexion with but one ovarium, and who, nevertheless, had been 
the mother of eleven children, several of each sex, with twins on one 
occasion. 

After impregnation has taken place, the membranes produced in 
the uterus form a complete septum, and consequently, a bar to the 
ascent of any subsequent flow of semen, so as to prohibit the possi- 
bility of two or more successive impregnations co-existing in any 
part of the uterus during the period of a determined gravidity. 
Children, indeed, have been born within a few weeks, or even 
months, of each other, and hence a colour has been given to the 
hypothesis that they may be conceived at different periods of a com- 
mon parturition, and such births have, in consequence, been distin- 
guished by the name of supekfetations ; but we shall have occasion 
hereafter, when treating of a plurality of children, to show that it is 
far more probable that fetuses thus born in succession, however they 
may vary in size or maturity, are real twins, conceived at one and 
the same time, from the descent of a plurality of ovula into the 
uterus, instead of a single one, and that the difference of size or 
maturity depends upon some unknown cause in the dead or puny 
fetus, which has killed it or prevented its keeping pace with the 
other. If, however, a second connexion take place within a few 
hours of the first, and before the occluding membrane produced on 
impregnation be formed, a twin may be the result of this additional 
coition ; but the fetuses will in such case be parallel in their progress 
to perfection. M. Bouillon has given a curious example of this in 
a negress who at the usual time of pregnancy was delivered of two 
male children full grown, and of like proportions, but the one a negro 
and the other a mulatto. The mother, after long resistance, con- 
fessed that she had had connexion the same evening with a white and 
with a negro. t 

Women are in general capable of breeding as soon as they begin 
to menstruate, which is the ordinary proof that the organs of concep- 
tion are fully developed and perfected : and since this discharge, as 

* Animal Economy, p. 157. 

f Bulletin de la Facvilte. ef <V la Soriete rle Merljcine, &C. No. III. 1821, 
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we have remarked in the Proem just referred to, commences some- Class v. 
times in very early life, and particularly in hot climates, where it has carpotica." 
occurred in girls of not more than nine years of age, so we have in- Diseases 
stances of conception and pregnancy having commenced as early, the impreg> 
Baron Haller* and Professor Schmidt,! concur in examples of ^"^ence 
pregnancy at nine years old : and the medical records confirm these sometimes 
singular histories by numerous instances of a like kind. J ° t nine '"" 

Yet, though menstruation is the ordinary proof that the conceptive y^ rs of 
powers have acquired a sufficient finish and vigour for their proper illustrated. 
function, menstruation itself is not absolutely necessary for impreg- t i e n not** 
nation. As there are circumstances that hurry on this secretion absolutely 
before its ordinary term of appearance, there are others that delay it, foTfmpreg- 
insomuch that some women pass through a long life without men- ^'"why. 
struating at all, while others only begin after reaching an adult age, 
and others again not till the period in which it usually ceases. Now, 
it may happen that a woman whose peculiar habit produces a pecu- 
liar retardation of menstruation, may marry before this secretion 
takes place for the first time ; and, as we have just observed that 
she is able to breed as soon as ever she is able to menstruate, the 
former process may anticipate the latter, and postpone it till the 
term of pregnancy has been completed. " A young woman," Exempli, 
says Sir Everard Home, "was married before she was seventeen, 
and, although she had never menstruated, became pregnant : four 
months after her delivery she became pregnant a second time, and 
four months after the second delivery she was a third time pregnant, 
but miscarried : after this she menstruated for the first time, and con- 
tinued to do so for several periods, and again became pregnant. "§ 

There is much difference of opinion as to the period of pregnancy Difieienac 
in the human female ; for while other animals seem to observe great concerning 
punctuality upon this subject, we meet with so many and such con- J^ ie e ** cl 
siderable varieties in women, that legislators, as well as physicians, male preg- 
have not agreed in assigning a common term. Hippocrates rules it "^'juri'". 
that we should admit the possibility of a child being born at ten merit boiu 
months, but not later, which is the common term assigned in the "ors^nd 1 
book of the Apocrypha entitled Wisdom of Solomon ;|| while Haller physicians. 
gives references to women who are said to have gone not only ten, 
but eleven, twelve, thirteen, and even fourteen months ; "most of 
which, however, are of a suspicious kind. Twelve months, never- M °y 
theiess, is a term allowed by many physicians, as what may take twelve 
place under peculiar weakness or delicacy of health :1T and yet it is ™din»trT 
most probable that in all these the mother is mistaken as to the pro- some : s and 
per time of her conception, and imagines herself to have commenced circum" ** 
pregnancy for some weeks or even months before it actually takes ^" s c ^ - 
place. The state of menstruation affords no full proof; for as con- of the cam 
ception may occur without its appearance, so it may continue for [^j^ 0, 

one. 

* Vide Bluraenbach, Bibl. I. p. 558. t Act. Helvet. iv. 162, Es?; 

I Epb. Nat. Cur. Dec. m. Ann. II. Obs. 172. 

5 Phil. Trans- 1817, p. 258. j] Chap. vii. 2. 

ft Biichner, Miscell. 1727, p. 170.— Enguin, Journ. de Med. Tom. lxi.— Bram- 
billa, Abhandl. der Joseph. Acad. Brand, i. p. 102.— Telmont de St. Journ. de Med. 
Tom. xxvii. — Ploucquet, Von. den physischen Erfordernissen der Erfaliisrlcit d« 
Kinder, p. 69. Treb. 8vo. 177», 
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Class V. many months or even during the whole term of pregnancy, though 
CunJH' most commonly in a smaller quantity than usual. There is a singular 
case in the Histoire de l'Academie des Sciences, of a living child 
born after what is said to have been three years of pregnancy.* 
Few reports of this kind are worth attending to, or entitled to any 
kind of explanation : but it has sometimes happened, and probably 
did so in this last case, that a woman conceits herself to be in a 
after three s t a te of pregnancy, and has various symptoms that simulate it, for 
pregnancy, a twelvemonth or considerably more than a twelvemonth, and par- 
ticularly towards the cessation of the catamenia, instances of which 
we have had occasion to notice under the fourth genus of the present 
order, entitled pseudooyesis or spurious pregnancy : and if, after 
such a simulation continued for a year or two, the woman should fall 
into a state of real pregnancy, she may persuade herself at the 
close of the process that she has been pregnant for the whole of 
this time. 

By the Code Napoleon, the legitimacy of a child born three hun- 
dred days after a dissolution of marriage may be questioned. In 
our own country the law is to this hour in an unsettled state ; and 
much nicety of argument has frequently taken place ; of which an 
example was afforded in the famous question of the Banbury peer- 
age, upon a new raised distinction of access and generative access. 
There can be no doubt, however, that a considerable difference in 
duration may ensue from the state of the mother's health : for, as 
the fetus receives its nourishment from the mother, there is a proba- 
bility that various deviations from health may retard the maturity of 
the fetus. And it is, probably, on this account that different legis- 
lators have assigned different periods of legitimacy ; one of the 
shortest of which is that determined upon by the faculty of Leipsic, 
who have been complaisant enough to decide that a child born five 
be h iegi' nay months and eight days after the return of the husband, may be con- 
timate at sidered as legitimate ; and that a fetus at five months is often a per- 
months, feet and healthy child. 

minedT- ^ n tne orcu nary calculation of our own country the allowed term 
the faculty does not essentially differ from that in the Code Napoleon, for it 
Ordinary ' extends to nine calendar months or forty weeks ; but as there is often 
caicuia- much difficulty in determining the exact day between any two 
time in periods of menstruation in which semination has taken effect, it is 
nhTcaien- usual to count the forty weeks from the middle of the interval before 
dar months it ceases ; or, in other words, to give a date of forty-two weeks 
from the last appearance of the menses : and at the expiration of 
this term, within a few days before or after, the labour may confi- 
dently be expected. 

In the progress of pregnancy the size and figure of the uterus, as 
well as its position, change considerably. In an adult and unim- 
pregnated female, its length is about two inches and a half; its 
at different thickness one inch ; its breadth at the fundus something less than 
its length : and at the cervix about two lines. Before the end of 
the third month it has a tendency to dip towards the pelvis, at which 
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period it may bo felt to ascend : during the seventh month it forms c »-ass v. 
a line with the navel ; in the eighth mouth it ascends still higher, c^t "!' 
reaching midway between this organ and the sternum ; and in the Diseases ' 
ninth it almost touches the ensiform cartilage ; at the close of which, lX$ H - 
as though overwhelmed by its own bulk, it begins again to descend, naUon - 
and shortly afterwards, from the irritation produced by the weight of 
the child, or, more probably, from the simple law of instinct, it be- 
comes attacked with a series of spasmodic contractions extending 
to the surrounding organs, which constitute the pains of labour ; Coring 
gradually increase in strength, enlarge the mouth of the organ, and b'o'u'r'-pairrs. 
protrude the child into the world. 

The size of the child at this time varies considerably in different Size and 
individuals ; and seems indeed to exhibit some diversity in different Zfthy^ a 
countries. Dr. Hunter, from observations made on some thousands t ^' e d st ***** 
of new-born and perfect children in the British Lying-in Hospital, 
found that the weight of the smallest was about four pounds, and of 
the largest eleven pounds two ounces, ordinarily however varying 
from rive to eight pounds : whence, as also from his own observations, 
Dr. Clarke has calculated the average weight at seven pounds five 
ounces and seven drachms for male children, and six pounds eleven 
ounces and six drachms for female.* Dr. Merriman, however, gives Ha ". 'each- 
one instance in which the weight reached fourteen pounds : and Sir ,nd °fi"uS? 
R. Croft another in which it reached fifteen pounds. On the conti- %£^ d 
nent, the standard weight seems to be considerably less, for M. weight ap- 
Camus reckons it at not more than from five to seven pounds for ^ITorMbe 
France, and M. Roederer at from five pounds to six pounds and a r »t»'pent 
half for Germany. And consistently with this diminished scale M. Great 
Camus tells us that out of fifteen hundred and forty-one children Britain - 
examined by himself, the greatest weight was not more than nine 
pounds, of which there were only sixteen instances : while the Hos- 
pice de la Maternite at Paris, out of twenty thousand perfect biiths, 
a few only have reached ten pounds and a half, and none exceeded 
it. t At this time the standard length of the skeleton, according to 
M. Bedard, is eighteen inches, that of the spine seven inches and a 
quarter ; the former, at three months from conception, being only 
six inches, and the latter two inches and two-thirds. 

If the fetus be born before the completion of the seventh month, At wiiaj 
it has but a slender chance of surviving ; but there are a few well- nf a e 1 ure P ia- 
authenticated instances of its living when born earlier. Thus Dr. ^" ur il me ' 
Norman gives a very satisfactory narration of a child born in 1815 
at Paisley, between the fourth and fifth month ;| and Fortunis Liceti, 
who died at the age of twenty-four, is affirmed by Capuron to have 
been born at as early a period of pregnancy. 

In natural pregnancy, a strong hearty woman suffers little con- io mtuiai 
sidering the great change which many of the most important organs SSSPStSS 
of both the thorax and abdomen are sustaining ; and in natural l,0 £ ul ! Il1 ™ 
labour, though the returning pains are violent for several hours, and in 
there is little or no danger. But numerous unforeseen circumstances SSuHUtle 

danger. 
* Phil. Trans. Vol. Lxxiv. Butdanco 

t Medical Jurisprudence by J. Paris, M.D. and J. S. M. Fonblanque, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law, Vol. II. p. 101, t Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. Vol, xi. 
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may arise from the constitution of the mother, the shape of the 
pelvis, the figure or position of the child, to produce difficulty, 
danger, and even death. 

In describing the diseases which appertain to the whole of this 
period, it is not the author's design to do more than to take a gene- 
ral pathological survey, so as to communicate that kind of knowledge 
upon the subject which every practitioner of the healing art should 
be acquainted with, even though he may not engage in the obstetric 
branch of his profession. The minuter and more practical parts, 
and especially those which relate to the application of instruments 
and the mechanical means of assistance, must be sought for in 
books and lectures expressly appropriated to this purpose, with 
which it is not his intention to interfere. 



GENUS I. 

PARACYESIS. 

MORBID PREGNANCY. 

THE PROGRESS OF PREGNANCY DISTURBED OR ENDANGERED BY THE 
SUPERVENTION OP GENERAL OR LOCAL DISORDER. 



Gen. I. 

Origin of 

generic 

term. 



The generic term is derived from «■<*£«, " male," and Mint, " gra- 
viditas." The genus will conveniently embrace the three following 
species, according as the general system, or organs distinct from 
those immediately concerned, are disturbed ; as the sexual organs 
themselves are disturbed ; or as the fruit itself is disturbed and ex- 
truded prematurely ; 



1 . PARACYESIS IRRITATIVA. 
2. UTERINA. 

3. ■■ ■ . ABORTUS. 
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SPECIES I. 
PARACYESIS IRRITATIVA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL DERANGEMENT OF PREGNANCY, 

PREGNANCY EXCITING DISTRESS OR DISTURBANCE IN OTHER ORGANS 
OR FUNCTIONS THAN THOSE PRIMARILY CONCERNED. 

The new condition of the womb operates upon the whole or dif- Gen. I. 
ferent parts of the system in various ways. We have frequently had various 
occasion to observe that there is no organ whatever which exercises ° T s^ B «/- 

• IBCtfiu QL" 

a more extensive control over the entire fabric than the uterus, with lectiyor 
the exception of the stomach ; and hence many parts are affected b n y d t' h e ct n ^ w 
by sympathy during its new action, and particularly the brain and mate of the 
the whole of the nervous function. But its change of shape, bulk, wom 
and position, operates mechanically on other organs and frequently 
produces serious mischief by pressure or irritation ; these organs are 
chiefly the stomach itself, the lungs, or the intestinal canal, and the 
veins of the legs. And hence the evils resulting from these causes, knowing"* 
may be contemplated under the following varieties : varieties : 

a Systatica. Accompanied with faintings, palpitations, 

convulsions, or other direct affections 

of the nervous system. 
<3 Dyspeptica. Accompanied with indigestion, sickness, 

and head-ache, 
y Dyspnoica. Accompanied with difficult breathing and 

occasionally a cough. 
(J"Alvina. Accompanied with derangement of the 

alvine canal, as costiveness, diarrhoea, 

or hemorrhoids. 
£ Varicosa. Accompanied with venous dilatation of 

the lower extremities. 

That the nervous system should often suffer severely, and in va- f. p - ini ' a " 

. . J ... -ii i tiva sv sta 

nous ways during pregnancy, will not appear singular to those who iica. 
have attended to the remarks we have already made concerning the agents of 
close chain of sympathy that prevails between the brain and the pregnancy, 
sexual organs, from the time of the first developement of the latter system 
to their becoming torpid and superannuated on the cessation of the ^™£ B a at 
catamenia. But indelicate hnbits, in which these nervous affec- all times 
tions chiefly occur, there is another cause which is even more pow- sexual or- 
erful than the preceding : and that is the demand of an additional sans ; but 

, /, . , ° '. „ , particular!'- 

supply oi sensorial power in support of the new process, and, con- in delicate 
sequently, an additional excitement and exhaustion of the sensorium, onw'ha*"' 1 
persevered in without intermission, and increasing from day to day. account-. 
This excitement and exhaustion necessarily produce weakness : and .rn^'tn",..- ' 
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of course an irregularity in the flow, and particularly in the alter- 
nating pauses, of the sensorial current ; hereby predisposing alike 
to palpitation of the heart, clonic spasms, and convulsions, accord- 
ing to the law of physiology laid down under the genus clonus,* to 
which the reader may return at his leisure. Fainting, as has also 
been previously shown under the genus syncope,! is dependent upon 
the same deficiency of action, rendered more complete, or more 
protracted in duration. 

Palpitation, in the case before us, is rarely attended with danger e 
but is often a most distressing symptom. It returns irregularly in 
the course of the day or night, but particularly after a meal, and very 
frequently on first lying down in bed. In the capricious state of the 
nervous system at this time, its return after meals does not seem to 
be so much dependent upon the nature of the food as upon the state 
of the stomach at the moment : it has recurred after a light and 
plain dinner, and been quiet after a more stimulant dinner ; and 
then for a few days has been most severe after the latter, and least 
so after the former ; for a short time the digestion has gone on tran- 
quilly under both, and then again excited palpitation, and perhaps 
in an equal degree under both : nor has a total abstinence from 
solid animal food afforded any relief. The pulsatory action is some- 
times confined to the heart, sometimes alternates with the cccliac or 
some other arterial trunk in the abdomen, and sometimes with the 
temporal arteries. JNot long ago the author was occasionally con- 
sulted by a lady then in her sixth month, who had been most griev- 
ously afflicted with this affection from the time of her beginning to 
breed, and who then continued subject to it till her confinement, 
none of the antispasmodics afforded much, if any, relief; camphor, in 
large doses, was found the best palliative ; the narcotics were all 
tried in vain ; opium maddened the head, and threw out a most dis- 
tressing lichenous rash. The paroxysms usually continued from two 
to six or eight hours. Other irritations produced it, as well as those 
of the stomach, and especially any sudden emotion of the mind. 

Syncope or fainting occurs during any period of pregnancy, but 
chiefly in the stage of the first three months, and especially about the 
time of quickening. After this period the general frame acquires a 
habit of accommodation to the change that has taken place, and is 
less easily affected. It is ordinarily produced by more than usual 
exertion, exposure to heat, or any sudden excitement of the mind. 
It is sometimes of short duration, and the patient does not lose her 
recollection ; but in other instances it continues for an hour or 
upwards. A recumbent position, pungent volatiles, sprinkling the 
face with cold water, and a free exposure to air with a moderate use 
of cordials, offer the speediest means of recovery. The extremi- 
ties, however, should be kept warm, and the friction of a warm hand 
be applied to the feet. 

One of the worst ailments that ever accompanies the process of 
gestation is that of convulsions. They may occur at any period of 
i his process, and their exciting causes are not always manifest. Thr 
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predisposing causes are general weakness or irritability of the ner- Gen. I. 
vous system, a constitutional tendency to epilepsy, or any other clonic a p.^J ta ! 
spasm, and entonic plethora. In all these cases there is a double tivasysta- 
danger ; for we have to dread apoplexy from a rupture of blood- Nervous 
vessels in the head ; and abortion or premature labour from an agents of 

' . pregnancy. 

extension of the spasmodic action to the uterus. No time, therefore, causes, 
is to be lost, and the remedial process must be as active as it is „n iS, e ieo at 
instant. double-. 

Bleeding must be had recourse to immediately, as well in the v \ exy ; and 
atonic as in the entonic form of the disease. In the first, indeed, it . tl ^ l rt °„ n> 
is of itself an evil, for it will add to the general weakness ; but as Medical 
there is already, or, by a repetition of the fit, will unquestionably be, uf^edin" in 
a considerable determination to the head, and more especially as the a " CIl ? C9 

sels in an atonic and relaxed frame yield easily as well to anas- atonic, and 
^.omosis as to rupture, it will be a far greater evil to omit it. The £ u h t y tna 
quantity of blood, however, that it may be adviseable to abstract, quantity of 
must be determined by the concomitant symptoms so far as they relate stwcted'to 
to the head. Generally speaking, in weakly habits, the head is only v c l*l* c \ 
affected secondarily, or by sympathy with the irritation of the uterus^ circum- 
wherc convulsions make their appearance ; and hence bleeding, in stances ' 
such cases, is to be employed rather as a prophylactic than as an 
antidote : and it may be sufficient to confine ourselves to the opera- in weakly 
tion of cupping ; at. the same time opening the bowels by an adequate sometimes 
repetition of some laxative. After this opium must be chiefly trusted ^j!^ 11 * 
to, if the spasms still continue : and, on their subsidence, or in their opium af- 
interval, the metallic tonics should be introduced with the warmer terwar s ' 
bitters. 

Where, however, the constitution is robust, and the convulsions i° strong 
have been preceded, as is often the fact in this case, by a tensive or bleeding 
even heavy pain in the head, vertigo, illusory corruscations before p U ™ U e<j b ? 
the eyes, or illusory sounds in the ears, the encephalon is itself the fainting i 
immediate seat of the disease, and the bleeding even in the first in- 
stance should be followed up to fainting, or at least till twenty ounces 
ure drawn away, which it will frequently be necessary to repeat and some- 
within twenty-four hours afterwards ; and, if the practitioner be a j'^d?" 
skilful operator, it will be better to abstract the blood from the jugular Jugular 
vein, as the good effect will be sooner felt. The hair should be best, 
shaved from the head, and ice-water or other frigid lotions be applied, F . ri s id ap * 

i /• i m, , ii-- plications. 

and very frequent y enewed. 1 he bowels must at the same time Aperient 
be purged vigorously, and dilute farinaceous food constitute the 
whole of the diet. Opium should be abstained from at least till the Opium to 
general strength is reduced to an atonic state, when if the paroxysm e 'd ftomTat 
should still return, it may be had recourse to in conjunction with |^ ^ 
antimonia] powder or some other relaxant. is reduced. 

When, in despite of all this treatment, apoplexy has taken place, |. f P a, *y 
and is followed by a palsy of a particular organ, or of an entire side, tenconti- 
it will often be found that the paralytic affection will continue through " h u r o 9 ugh 
the whole course of the pregnancy, and entirely disappear afterwards, life. 

Sickness, heart-burn, and other symptoms of indigestion are BP-ituts.. 
still more common affections than those of the nervous system we peptica! 
have first noticed. These are chiefly troublesome in the commence- Jg^ 

^'QL, V. — 15 pragBn 
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ment of pregnancy, and evidently prove that they proceed not from 
any mechanical pressure, either direct or indirect, against the coats 
of the stomach, hut from mere sympathy with the new and irritahlc 
state of the uterus : for, as the novelty of this state wears away and the 
stomach becomes accustomed to it, the sickness and other dyspeptic 
symptoms subside gradually, and are rarely troublesome even when 
in the latter months of pregnancy the uterus has swollen to its utmost 
extent, from a length of three inches to that of twelve, and has risen 
nearly as high as the sternum. 

The head-ache which occurs as a dyspeptic symptom, is of a very 
different kind from that we have just noticed, and is rar ely relieved by 
very copious bleedings ; though the whole of these symptoms arc 
occasionally mitigated by a loss of eight or nine ounces of blood from 
the arm, or the application of leeches to the epigastric region as recom- 
mended by Dr. Sims, and M. Lorentz. Cloths wetted with laud- 
anum and applied to the pit of the stomach have also been found 
serviceable in various cases : but the most efficacious means con- 
sist in the employment of gentle laxatives, and a very light diet, to 
which may be added the use of the aerated alkaline waters or saline 
draughts, in a state of effervescence. 

The fluid discharged from the stomach on these occasions is 
usually limpid, thin, and watery ; but where there is much straining a 
little bile is thrown up at the same time. It is rarely that this kind 
of vomiting produces any serious evil ; though when it has become 
very obstinate, as well as very severe, it has sometimes endangered a 
miscarriage. The other symptoms of dyspepsy usually cease with 
this, and are rather disquieting than sources of any degree of alarm. 
They may often be palliated by some of the means already recom- 
mended under limosis, cahdialgia,* and dyspepsia. t 

The chief symptoms of dysi»n<ea that become troublesome during 
pregnancy are occasional fits of spasmodic anh'elation. These are 
mostly common to those whose respiratory organs are naturally 
weak, or who are predisposed to hysteria. The paroxysms are of short 
duration and usually yield with ease to the warmer sedatives and 
antispasmodics. A dry and troublesome cough, however, is some- 
times combined with this state of the chest, that, if violent, endan- 
gers abortion, and has occasionally produced it. Bleeding will here 
also be adviseable as the first step in the curative process. Eight 
ounces of blood will suffice, but the depletion must be repeated at 
distinct intervals if the couch should continue unabated. Gentle 
laxatives should succeed to the bleeding and be persevered in as the 
bowels may require. And to these may be added the mucilaginous 
demulcents! already recommended in idiopathic cough, united with 
such doses of hyoscyamus, conium, or opium, as are found best to 
agree with the state of the constitution. There is little danger, 
nevertheless, of this cough terminating in consumption however 
troublesome and obstinate it may be in itself, for it is rarely that two 
superadded actions go forward in the constitution at the same time: 
and hence, as we already have had occasion to observe, whenever 
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pregnancy takes place in a patient labouring under phthisis, the G EN> *• 
progress of the tatter disease is arrested till the new process has run y t >. ; rr ' lla ' 
its course.* tiva llvs 

Derangements of the alvine canal, under some modification prspnwic 
or other, accompany most cases of pregnancy, are often very distress- jJlJSJjjJJfcy, 1 
ing, and by their irritation sometimes hasten on labour-pains before 3 p. irriia- 

.1 • * tiva alvina. 

tlieir time. Alvine 

These affections are of two very opposite kinds. In some in- ^^"J*"' 
stances the intestines participate in the irritability of the uterus, the 
peristaltic action is morbidly increased, and there is a troublesome 
diarrhoea. In otiiers the larger intestines appear to be rendered Diarrhoea, 
torpid partly by the share of sensorial power which is taken from them nets. 
in support of the new action, and partly by the pressure of the 
expanding uterus on their coats. In both cases piles are a frequent 
attendant, but particularly in the last 

The diarrhoea varies in different individuals from a looser flow of Treatment 
proper feces to a muculent secretion, or a dejection of dark-coloured "hcea. ' 
offensive stools, accompanied with a foul tongue and loss of appe- 
tite. The first modification requires no remedy, and may be safely 
left to itself. The second and third import a morbid action of the 
excretories of the intestines, and are best relieved by small and 
repeated doses of rhubarb with two grains of ipecacuan to each,t and 
afterwards by infusions of cascarilla, orange-peel, or any other light 
aromatic bitter. 

The costiveness must be carefully guarded against by such ape- J/*"^ 1 ,'.' 
rients as are found upon trial to agree best with the bowels. Where ness. 
acidity in the stomach is suspected, magnesia may be employed, and 
will often prove sufficient : but where this does not exist, the senna 
electuary, Epsom salts, or castor oil, will be found to answer much 
better. The piles will usually disappear as soon as the bowels are 
restored to a current state : and, if not, they should be treated ac- 
cording to the plan already laid down under proctica 3Iarisca.| 

Varicose dilatations of the veins of the lower extremities *. p - itrit . a " 
are a frequent, though not often a very troublesome accompaniment of cosa. 
pregnancy. They are chiefly found in women whose occupation Vj 1 ^,,, 
obliges them to be much on their feet. Where the affected veins pregnaoo 
are first perceived to enlarge, the varicose knots may generally be P a°iiiat".! ' 
prevented by exchanging the accustomed erect position for a recum- 
bent one, and using the legs but little. Where the varices are actually 
formed, the legs may be supported with a bandage drawn only with 
such moderate pressure as to afford sustentation ; for if carried 
beyond this we shall only endanger a worse congestion in some other 
part not equally guarded against. For the rest the reader may turn 
to exangia varix, in a preceding part of this work.§ 

Pregnancy may also take place during the existence of abdominal Mav be 
dropsy, or even give rise to it, and the general pressure and enlarge- edTuhVii 
ment may be so considerable as to threaten suffocation. The ascites <j om " ial 

• dropsv. 

* Vol. III. CI. in. Ord. iv. Gen. m. Spec. v. 

| Burns, principles of Midwifery, p. 154. 1 Vol. i. p. 269. 

$ Vol. in. CI. in. Ord. iv. Gen. xt. Spec rr. 
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e^frri'ta- will be best considered under the latter disease.* 
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PREGNANCY" DISTURBED OR ENDANGERED BY SOME DISEASED 
AFFECTION OF THE UTERUS. 

In the progress of this work, we have seen that on the commence- 
ment and through the course of impregnation the periodical secretion 
of the uterus is suspended ; that the organ gradually enlarges from 
its ordinary size till, in the ninth month, it measures ten or twelve 
inches from top to bottom, and that, in the course of this enlarge- 
ment, it changes its position according to a law that is never departed 
from in a state of health. 

In a state of morbid action, however, or from some accidental 
injury, the uterus does not always maintain its proper position, nor 
abstain from throwing forth not only its ordinary and natural secre- 
tions, but other fluids of a morbid character ; and hence becomes 
subject to several varieties of affection of which it may be sufficient 
to notice the following : 



a, Retroversa. 

|S Leucorrhoica. 



y Catemenica. 
} Hemorrhagica. 



Retroversion of the uterus. 

The uterus secreting, or exciting in the 

vagina a secretion of, leucorrhcea, 

so as to produce debility. 
The catamenia continuing to recur. 
Accompanied with hemorrhage. 



ap.uterina A retroversion of THE uterus may be produced in various 
Retrover^ wa J s -< though it is seldom found except in pregnancy, and between 
s.on of the the third and fourth month of this state. This organ, notwithstand- 
De C s r c U ribed. in g i ts appendages of broad and round ligaments, is still left pendu- 
lous in the hypogastrium : and hence, if the fundus or broad and 
upper part happen, by a scirrhous induration, or pregnancy, or anv 
other means, to acquire a certain bulk and weight, and if at the 
same time the cervix, or lower and narrow part, be pushed on one 
side by an accidental force, as that of the bladder when distended, 
the broad and upper part will tumble downward, while the narrower 
part ascends and takes its place. It is this which constitutes a 
retroverted uterus ; but as it occasionally occurs under other states 
than that of pregnancy we have treated of it alreadv, under the genua 
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edoptosis uteri, where we have stated the mode of treatment to Gen - l - 
be adopted in the case before us. a p. u t e rina 

Leucoruhiea is a result of the increased action excited in every retroversa. 
part of the uterus, or of the upper part of the vagina which is inflamed aion of th« 
by continuous syni|)athy. We have already observed that the « t p n jfteririn 
mucous discharge denominated leucorrfuea, or whites, appears to be leuconhoi- 
seereted from the lower part of the uterus, and the upper part of the l* U coi 
latter organ :* and hence any excitement operating on the fundus ot j^'j 
the womb may be easily conceived under a particular condition of the tion. 
cervix of the uterus and the vagina, or of the system generally, 
capable of producing this secretion in considerable abundance. 

When treating of leucorrhcea as an idiopathic affection we re- 
marked that where the discharge is excessive it produces consider- 
able debility of the system generally, and of the sexual and lumbar 
region more particularly ; and that when it becomes chronic, it often 
degenerates into an acrimonious condition and occasions great dis- 
quiet by excoriating the cuticle to a considerable extent. 

Both these evils are consequent upon its occurrence in pregnancy, 
and the first has, occasionally, threatened abortion. They are to be 
relieved by the remedial process already pointed out under the genus 
LETjcoKRiiCEA in the first order of the present class.! 

A continuance of the catamknial dischaeue at the regular Recurrence 
periods, is also, in many cases of delicate habits, a source of great Nation a 
weakness and discomfort, and sometimes endangers miscarriage or frequent 
premature labour : in all which instances it ought to be checked by 
a recumbent position, and particularly a little before the time in which 
it may be expected, and by the other means already enumerated 
under paramenia superflua in the present class.J It has some- In vigorous 
times continued, however, in strong and vigorous habits through the ,£ u l M con " 
whole period of pregnancy without any serious mischief ;§ though, ^ ™ h e t ™ es 
even here, it has usually been found to . produce general debility, mischief. 
and many troublesome dyspeptic symptoms. 

Hemman ! and several other writers give cases of women who Som <5 »»?« 
have never menstruated except when in a state of pregnancy : such atmaied 
is the degree of irritation which the secretories of the uterus, in some J^grTancy. 
instances, demand, in order to be roused into a due performance of 
their function. So, some persons can only see on a full exposure to Explained, 
a meridian light,!" and others can only hear when the tympanum is 
irritated by the noise of a drum or of a carriage, sufficient to deafen 
all the world around them.** 

Hemorrhage from the uterus is sometimes connected with this Vterioe be- 
irregular return ol the periodical discharge, as we have already ob- „„ occa- 
served it is not unfrequently in an unimpregnated state of the organ. J,'"""' 
In both cases this is usually a consequence of great general debility, often ^a 
and it is hence the more alarming in any period of parturition, as qn" n e c Vor 
risking the loss of the uterine fruit. In the delicacy of habit we are gjg*- 

* Supra, p. 46. f Supra, p. 48. { Snpra, p. 42. 

§ Hagedorn, Cent. II. Obs. 94. 

\\ Medicinisch-Chirurgische Anfaaze. Berl. 1778.— Hopfergartner, uber menfeh- 
iiche Entwiklung.n. p. 71. Sturg. 1792. 
U Vol. iv. Paropsia noctifhga, p. 137. ** Vol. iv. Paracusis perversa, p. 167. 
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Gen. i. n o W contemplating, bleeding would only add to the debility or pre- 

a p E u.'J,m disponent cause : and we must content ourselves with the plan 

feuro'r'* r " m already recommended under atonic hemorrhage of the uterus in a 

L^'cur- prior class and volume * Where the discharge has been induced 

£" a t by external violence, or a sudden emotion of the mind, venesection 

' l will- he the best remedy we can have recourse to, and afterwards 

thirty or five and thirty drops of laudanum in a saline draught will 

two or three grains ofipeoacuaa. 



SPECIES III. 

PARACYESIS ABORTUS. 

MISCARRIAGE. ABORTION. 

PREMATURE EXCLUSION OF A DEAD FETUS FR03I THE UTERI IS. 

Gen. I. We have stated in the introductory remarks to the present order 

Spec. III. tnat tne usua i term of pregnancy is forty weeks, or nine calendar 

months. Within this period, however, the fetus may be morbidly 

^'Thow ex P cllec * at anv tll ^ e - W ^e exclusion take place within six weeks 

distinguish- after conception it is usually called miscarriage ; if between six 

abortion, weeks and six months, abortion ; if during any part of the last three 

and pre- months before the completion of the natural term, premature 

labour eabouk. Among some writers, however, abortion and miscarriage 

are used synonymously, and both are made to express an exclusion 

of the fetus at any time before the commencement of the seventh 

Fetus may month. At seven months the fetus will often live. It has been 

seven born alive, in a few rare instances, at four months ;| and has as 

months. rarelv continued alive when born between five and six months.! 

Has been - ; t 

born alive The process of gestation may be checked, however, from its ear- 
andconti- hest period : for many of the causes of abortion, which can operate 
nued alive afterwards, may operate throughout the entire term, and hence a 
tive W and six miscarriage occurs not unfrequently within three weeks after im- 
MUcar- pregnation, or before the ovum has descended into the uterus. In 
riage may this case the pains very much resemble those of difficult menstrua- 
a£y U pe a rio.i. tion ; and with a considerable discharge of clotted or coagulated 
at°three meS blood tne tunica decidua passes away alone, having also some re- 
weeks, semblance to that imperfect form of it, which we have already 
at y that°p7 noticed as being produced in some cases of difficult menstruation, 
nod- but exhibiting a more completely membranous structure. And here 

the ovulum escapes unperceived at some subsequent period, and is 
probably decomposed and incapable of being traced. 
Abortion m In later periods of pregnancy, abortion consists of two parts or 
periods' 16 " stages ; the separation of the ovum from the fundus of the womb, 
twoMagw, arid lts ex P ulsion from the mouth. Sometimes these take place very 

anZiciT-' < Vo »- «"• Class »»• Ord. iv. Gen. n. Spec. n. 

t A. Reyei, Campus Elys. Quest. 90. p. 1164. 
X Brouzer, sur l'Education Mr dioinate des tnfans. 1. p. ST. 
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nearly simultaneously, but sometimes several days or even weeks Gen. I. 
intervene ; so that the process of abortion may considerably vary in S^"!' 
its duration, and become exceedingly tedious. In several cases Ab.'.rtus. 
I have known the ovum remain undischarged for upwards of six u'lT' 
weeks, and, in one case, for three months after its separation, and xfesernkv 
consequently after the death of the fetus, comparing its size and ap- besimuittt- 
pearance with the ascertained term of gestation. "emote" 

Through the whole of this period there is an occasional discharge w o '| en re- ^ 
Irom the vagina, and often temporary disquietudes, and even con- rhaipe 
tractile pains in the uterus. But both are of a very different kind y^l u . 
from those which occur antecedently to the separation of the ovum, nngihe in- 
The first pains are usually sharp and expulsory, with a free discharge a^docca- 
of clotting arterial blood; sometimes, indeed, in an alarming, though si ^j is " 
rarely a dangerous profusion ; the last are dull and heavy, and the andVains : 
discharge is smaller in quantity, dark and fetid. We may "also judge o"t fr^T 
of the detachment of the ovum, and consequently the death of the ,hose ih <" 
fetus, by the cessation of those sunpathetic symptoms which have separation, 
hitherto connected the stomach and the mammae with the action of 9 th, ' rdi8 ~ 

, , ... . . tinctive 

tne uterus ; as the morning sickness and the increasing plumpness symptoms, 
of the breasts, which, not unfrequently, are so stimulated as to se- 
crete already a small quantity of milk. On the separation of the 
ovum from the fundus of the uterus all these disappear; the stomach 
may be dyspeptic, but without the usual sickness, and the breasts 
become more than ordinarily flaccid. 

The ovum, when at length discharged, comes away very differently Descent of 
in different cases. Sometimes the whole ovum is expelled at once ; ' e ovum 
but more generally it is discharged in detached parts, the fetus first 
escaping with the liquor ainnii, or descending with its own proportion 
of the placenta, the maternal proportion following some hours, or 
even days, afterwards. And, where there are twins, one of the ; n cas#«rf 
fetuses, naked or surrounded with its membranes, is usually expelled 
alone, and the other not till an interval of several hours, or even a 
day or two ; the discbarge of blood ceasing, and the patient ap- 
pearing to be in a state of recovery : so that it is difficult to determine 
whether or not there are twins in cases of early abortion. 

The causes of abortion are very numerous ; and some of them Cause* of 
;;re rather to be conjectured than fully ascertained. They may ljri-. us 
depend upon the ovum itself, upon the uterus itself, or upon the kmds- 
uterus as affected by the nature of the maternal constitution, or acci- 
dental lesions. 

•• The imperfections observable in ova/' remarks Dr. Denman, c 

i- V i-i i-i ii i dependent 

-are of (htlerent kinds, and iound occasionally in every part; and npontho 
there is usually a consent between the fetus and the shell of the 
ovum, as the placental part and membranes may be called, but not 
always. For examples have occurred in which the fetus has died 
before the termination of the third month, yet the shell, being 
healthy, has increased to a certain size, has remained till the expira- 
tion of the ninth month, and then been expelled, according t<> the 
genius and constitution of the uterus, though frequently il has been 
found to have undergone great changes, as, for instance, in many 
cases of hydatids."* 

* Practice of Midwifery, Edit. 5. p. 508. 8vr>. 
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w It is remarkable,*' says the same author, " that women who are 
in the habit of miscarrying, go on in a very promising way to a cer- 
tain time, and then miscarry, not once, but for a number of times, 
in spite of all the methods that can be contrived, and all the metl ods 
that can be given : so that, besides the force of habit, there is some- 
times reason to suspect that the uterus is incapable of distending 
beyond such size, before it assumes its disposition to act, and that it 
cannot be quieted till it has excluded the ovum. What I am about 
to say, will not, I hope, be construed as giving a license to irregu- 
larity of conduct, which may ofien be justly assigned as the imme- 
diate cause of abortion, or lead to the negligent use of those means 
that are likely to prevent it. But from the examination of many ova 
after their expulsion, it has appeared that their longer retention could 
not have produced any advantage, the fetus being decayed, or having 
ceased to grow long before it was expelled. Or the ovum has been 
in such a state as to become wholly unfit for the purpose it was as- 
signed to answer : so that if we could believe there was a distinct 
intelligence existing in every part of the body, we should say it was 
concluded in council that this ovum can never come to perfection 
and shall be expelled.*"* 

The causes of abortion of a constitutional or accidental kind ate 
more obvious. They may be internal and depend upon a relaxed 
of debilitated state of the system generally, and consequently of the 
uterus as a part of it ; or external, and depend on adventitious cir- 
cumstances. Violent pressure, as that of tight stays, by preventing 
the uterus from duly enlarging, is an obvious cause, as is also that of 
a sudden shock by a fall, or a blow on the abdomen : violent exertion 
of every kind is a cause not less obvious, as that of immoderate exer- 
cise in dancing, riding, or even walking; lifting heavyweights; 
great straining 'o evacuate the feces, or too frequent evacuations 
from a powerful purgative. Violent excitement of the passions, as 
terror, anxiety, sorrow, or joy. Violent excitement of the external 
senses by objects of disgust — whether of sight, sound, taste, or even 
smell; or whatever else tends to disturb Or check the circulation 
suddenly, and hereby to produce fainting, will often prove a cause 
of abortion. An ' when once this affection has been produced, the 
organs with difficulty recover their elasticity, and it is extremely apt 
to recur upon the slightest causes. Plater gives us an account of 
fourteen miscarriage?: in succession ;t Werlhoff, of five within two 
years;| ano " Werloschnig, of not less than eight in a single year.§ 
Wblfius relates the history of a woman, who, in the whole course of 
her life, suffered twenty-two distinct abortions : and Schultz, thai. 
of another, who, in spite of every remedy, miscarried twenty-three 
times, and uniformly in the third month, probably from an indisposi- 
tion in the uterus to become distended further, as suggested in similar 
cases by Dr. Denman in the passage just quoted from him. 

Another, and a very frequent cause, is plethora, and this, whether 
it be from entony or atony. " The uterus," observes Mr. Bums, 

* Denman, ubi supra, p. 503. t Observations, Lib. U. p. 467. 

I Opp. in. p. 718. "} De Curationtbus Verno-auturnn. p. 49R 

II Lection. Memorab. p. 418 r 
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•• being a large vascular organ, is obedient to the laws of vascular Gen. I. 
action, whilst the ovum is more influenced by those regulating new pfracycsis 
ibrmed parts ; with this difference, however, that new formed parts Abortus. 
or tumours are united firmly to the part from which they grow by all riage?'" 
kinds of vessels, and generally by fibrous or cellular substance, whilst j^f""!!' 
the ovum is connected to the uterus only by very tender and fragile tonic 
arteries and veins. If, therefore, more blood be sent to the maternal S Cte . ora 
part of the ovum than it can easily receive, and circulate, and act 
under, a rupture of the vessels will take place, and an extravasation 
and consequent separation be produced : or even where no rupture 
is occasioned, the action of the ovum may be so oppressed and dis- 
ordered as to unfit it for continuing the process of gestation."* 

Now in atonic plethora, or that commonly existing in high and SjJ"'""''' 
fashionable life, among those who use little exercise, live luxuriously, acts. 
and sleep in soft warm beds, although the action that accompanies 
the pressure is feeble compared with what occurs in the opposite 
state, the vessels themselves are feeble also, and their mouths and 
tunics are exceedingly apt to give way to even a slight impetus : 
and hence plethora becomes a frequent cause of abortion in women 
of a delicate habit and unrestrained indulgence. 

Among the robust and the vigorous, however, its mode of operation Mode of 
is still more obvious and direct. An increased flow of blood is here ^ v '° n " 



nous in 



forced urgently on the uterus, which participates irresistibly in the entonic 
vehemence of the action ; so that if the vessels do not suddenly give v e 
way, and hemorrhage instantly occur, the patient feels a tensive 
weight in the region of the uterus, and shooting pains about the 
pelvis. " This cause," observes M. Burns, " is especially apt to 
operate in those who are newly married, and who are of a salacious 
disposition, as the action of the uterus is thus much increased, and 
the existence of plethora rendered doubly dangerous. In these 
cases, Whenever the menses have become obstructed, all causes 
tending to increase the circulation must be avoided, and often a 
temporary separation from the husband is indispensable."! 

The general treatment of abortion consists of two intentions, r f/ 6 a a ^ r "' t I1 
that of preventing it when it threatens ; and that of safely leading embraces 
the patient through it when there is little doubt that it has taken tionsTuiat 

place. Uon'and'of 

The chief symptoms menacing abortion are transitory pains in the subsequent 
back or hypogastric region, or a sudden hemorrhage from the vagina. ^ t age " 
In all these cases the first step to be taken is a recumbent position, Preventive 
and when the patient is once placed in this state we should delibe- procc 
rately examine into the nature of the cause. If there bo symptoms 
of plethora, or oppression, if an accident, or a sudden emotion of 
the mind, or severe exercise, as of dancing, riding, or even walking, 
have produced them by disturbing the equilibrium of the circulating 
system, blood should be immediately taken from the arm, and all 
irritation removed from the bowels by a gentle laxative or injection. 
In plethora, indeed, we may go beyond this, and empty the bowels 
more freely ; yet even here our object should be to reduce without 

+ Principles of Midwifery. 3d. Edit. 6vo. p. 191. 1 Burns, ttt eupra, p. 19L 
Vol. V.— 16 
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weakening. In every instance, except where plethora prevails, after 
abstracting blood, the next best remedy is a full dose of opium con- 
sisting of thirty or forty drops of laudanum, or more if the symptoms 
be urgent, and repeated every three or four months till the object is 
obtained.* And where the system is so feeble or emaciated that, 
bleeding is counter-indicated, we must content ourselves with giving 
sulphuric acid with small doses of digitalis, unless, indeed, there be 
much tendency to sinking at the stomach, and, in this case, we must 
limit our practice to the mineral acids and opium, and gently reliev- 
ing the bowels. 

By this plan the pains originating from incidental causes ore often 
checked, and the partial separation of the ovum that has commenced 
ie put a stop to. But the remedial process is thus far merely begun ; 
the patient, for some weeks, must be peculiarly attentive to her diet, 
which should be light and sparing, and if exercise of any kind be 
allowed, it should be that of swinging, or of any easy carriage. 
Cold bathing, and especially cold sea-bathing, is of great impor- 
tance ; and where these cannot conveniently be had, a cold hip or 
shower bath may be employed in their stead ; and if there should 
still be the slightest issue of blood from the vagina, injections of cold 
water, or of a solution of alum, or sulphate of zinc, should be thrown 
up the passage two or three times a-day : or an icicle or a snow-ball 
be employed as a pessary. 

If the habit be peculiarly vigorous and robust, stimulants and soft- 
ness of bed-clothes must be carefully avoided, and the downy couch 
be exchanged for a hard mattrass. But if the constitution be deli- 
cate and emaciated, two or three glasses of wine may be allowed 
daily, and a course of angustura, columbo, or some other bitter 
tonic should be entered upon. In either case, however, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that sexual connexion should be abstained from for 
ten days or a fortnight. 

It has of late been very much the custom to confine women of a 
very delicate frame, and especially after they have once miscarried, 
to a recumbent position from the first symptom of conception through 
the whole term of gestation. In a few cases this may be a right and 
advantageous practice, but in the present day it is employed far too 
indiscriminately. Among the causes of abortion we have just enu- 
merated there are many it can never touch, as where the ovum itself 
is at fault, or there is a natural indisposition in the uterus to expand 
beyond a certain diameter. In this last case, if we could be sure of 
it, a tepid hip-bath employed every evening, about the time the 
abortion is expected, would be a far more likely means of preventing 
it : for we should act here as in all other affections where our object 
is to relax and take off tension, in which states we uniformly employ 
warmth and moisture ; commonly, indeed, a bread and water poul- 
tice. And hence, in the instance before us, one of the best appli- 
cations we could have recourse to would be a broad swathe of flannel 
moistened with warm water and applied round the loins and lower 
belly every night on going to bed, surrounded externally with a drv 



* Aaskciv, Act. Son. Med. Hafn, Tom. t, 
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swathe of folded linen. This should be worn through the whole Gen - I- 
night, and continued for a fortnight, about the time we have reason pj^acyew* 
to expect a periodical return of abortion from the cause now Aboiun. 

11 ,, l Misc.n- 

aJluded to. riugo. 

I was lately requested to join in consultation with an obstetric phy- Treatment. 
sician upon the state of a young married lady of a highly nervous and Further 
irritable frame united with great energy and activity both of mind from'scase 
and body, who had hitherto miscarried about the third month of inwhic V' 

. J i • 11 /• -i appeared to 

gestation, by braving all risks, taking walks ol many miles at a hasten mis- 
stretch, or riding on horseback for half the day at a time. She was caina ?' 
now once more in the family-way, and had just commenced the 
discipline of only quitting her bed for the sofa to which she was 
carried, and on which she was ordered to repose with her head quite 
flat and in a line with her body, and without moving her arms other- 
wise than to feed herself : and to continue in this motionless state 
for the ensuing eight months. Without entering into the immediate 
cause of her former miscarriages, I ventured to express my doubts 
whether so sudden and extreme a change would not rather hurry on 
than prevent abortion, by accumulating such a degree of sensorial 
power as should produce an insupportable dysphoria or restlessness, 
which would peculiarly vent itself on the organ of greatest irritation. 
But I recommended that all exertion of body and mind should be 
moderated, that the diet should be plain, the hours regular, that the 
position should be generally recumbent, and strictly so for a fortnight 
about the time in which abortion might be expected. It was over- 
ruled, however, to persevere in the plan already adopted from the 
moment, and every sedentary relief and amusement that could be 
devised was put in requisition to support the patient's spirits. She 
went on well for a week, but at the end of this period became irri- 
table, fatigued, and dispirited ; and miscarried at about six weeks 
from conception, instead of advancing to three months as she had 
hitherto done. 

Even in the case of a delicate and relaxed frame, and of a mind °^Jl' 
that has no objection to confinement, it is well worth consideration wor th con- 
whether the ordinary means of augmenting the general strength and ««e ril> g- 
elasticity by such tonics as are found best to agree with the system, 
and such exercises as may be taken without fatigue ; particularly any 
of those kinds of motion which the Greeks denominated aeora, as 
swinging or sailing, riding in a palanquin, or in a carriage with a 
sofa-bed or hammock, — which, as we observed on a former occa- 
sion,* instead of exhausting, tranquillize and prove sedative, retard 
the pulse, produce sleep, and calm the irregularities of every irri- 
table organ, — may not be far more likely to carry the patient for- 
ward than a life of unchanging indolence, and undisturbed rest, 
which cannot fail to add to the general weakness, how much soever 
the posture it inculcates may favour the quiet of the uterus itself. 

We have thus far supposed that there is a mere danger of abortion, Jfanage- 
and that the symptoms are capable of being suppressed. But if the abortion 
pains, instead of being local and irregular, should have become J*" 1 * 

+ Marasmus Phthisis, Vol. itt. CI. III. Or J. it. Gtn. Ul. Sp. v. 
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regular and contractile before meklical assistance is sought for, or 
should have extended round the body, and been accompanied with 
strong expulsory efforts, and particularly if, in conjunction with 
those, there should have been a considerable degree of hemorrhage, 
our preventive plan will be in vain, a separation has unquestionably 
taken place, and to check the descent of the detached ovum would 
be useless if not mischievous. Even though the pains should have 
ceased \vc can give no encouragement, tor such a cessation only 
affords a stronger proof that the effect is concluded. 

If the discharge continue but in small quantity, it is best to let it 
take its course ; to confine the patient to a bed lightly covered with 
clothing, and give her five and twenty or thirty drops of laudanum. 
Bleeding is often had recourse to with a view of effecting a revulsion ; 
it is uncalled for, however, and may do mischief by augmenting the 
weakness. 

But the practitioner often arrives when the discharge is in great 
abundance and amounts to a flooding ; and the patient is faint and 
sinking, and seems ready to expire. 

To the inexperienced these symptoms are truly alarming, and, in 
a few instances, sudden death appears to have ensued from the ex- 
haustion that accompanies them. But these are very uncommon 
cases, for it rarely happens that the patient does not recover in an 
hour or two from the deliquium : and even the syncope itself is one 
of the most effectual means of putting a check to the discharge by tho 
sudden interruption it gives to all vascular action. Cold, both ex- 
ternal and interna], is here of the utmost importance; the bed- 
curtains should be undrawn, the windows thrown open, and a sheet 
alone Hung over the patient; while linen rung out in cold-water, or 
ice-water, should be applied to the lower parts of the body and 
renewed as its temperature becomes warm ; withholding the appli- 
cation, however, as soon as the hemorrhage ceases. 

Injections should, in this case, be desisted from ; for the formation 
of clots of blood around the bleeding vessels should be encouraged 
as much as possible, instead of being washed away. And for this 
reason it is now a common practice to plug the vagina as tight as 
possible with sponge or folds of linen, or, what is better, a silk hand- 
kerchief, smeared over with oil that they may be introduced the more 
easily, and afterwards to confine the plug with a T bandage. This 
plan lias been long recommended by Dr. Hamilton, and has been 
extensively followed with considerable success. Here, also, Dr. 
Hamilton prescribes large doses of opium as an auxiliary, beginning 
with five grains, and continuing it in doses of three grains every 
three hours, till the hemorrhage has entirely ceased. Opium, how- 
ever, is given with most advantage w here the flooding takes place 
after the expulsion of the ovum ; for if this have not occurred its ad- 
vantage may be questioned, since it has a direct tendency to interrupt 
that muscular contraction without which the ovum cannot be ex- 
pelled. And it should he farther observed that where opium is had 
recourse to in such large doses as are above proposed, it must not be 
dropped suddenly, for the most mischievous consequences would 
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ensue ; but must be continued in doses gradually diminishing till it Gen. I. 
can at length be omitted with prudence. PamcyeBis* 

If the Hooding occur after the sixth or seventh month, and the Abortus. 
debility be extreme, the hand should be introduced into the uterus riage. 
as soon as its mouth is sufficiently dilated, and the child turned and Treatment. 
brought away. And if, before this time, a considerable degree of only to bo 
irritatioii be kept up within the womb bom a retention of the fetus degrees! y 
or any considerable part of the ovum after its separation, one or two ^'j^' 1 ^ 
fingers should also be introduced for the purpose of hooking hold of circum- 
what remains, and bringing it away at once. Such a retention is ^turned* 
often exceedingly distressing, the dead parts continuing to drop and 
away in membranous or filmy patches for several weeks intermixed ,"v"f. 
with a bloody and offensive mucus. And not unfrequently some l^' e ^' tc . 
danger of a typhous fever is incurred from the corrupt state of the temion of 
unexpelled mass. In this case the strength must be supported with wherfdead. 
a nutritious diet, a liberal allowance of wine, and the use of the warm The a 
bitters, with mineral acids. It is also of great importance that the be here 
uterus itself be well and frequently washed with stimulant and anti- utenwto" 
septic injections, as a solution of alum or sulphate of zinc, a decoction ' e washed 
of cinchona or pomegranate bark, a solution of myrrh or benzoin, tartani™ 1 " 
or, what is better than any of them, nesrus made with rough port ? n . lise .P tic 

• mi ... J ii-i • i injections. 

wine. The injection must not be wasted in the vagina, but pass 
directly into the uterus ; and, on this account, the syringe must be 
armed with a pipe made for the purpose and of sufficient length. 

The application of cold then, plugging the vagina, opium, and Summary 
perfect quiet, and, where the pulse is full, venesection, are the chief men tl 
remedies to be employed in abortions, or threatenings of abortion, 
accompanied with profuse hemorrhage: and where these do not 
succeed, and especially after the sixth month, immediate delivery 
should be resorted to. The process, however, of applying cold 
should not be continued longer than the hemorrhage demands ; for 
cold itself, when in extreme, is one of the most powerful sources of 
sensorial exhaustion we are acquainted with. And hence, where 
the system is constitutionally weak, and particularly where it has 
been weakened by a recurrence of the same discharge, it may be a 
question well worth weighing whether any thing below a moderately 
cool temperature be allowable even on the first attack ? as also whe- 
ther the application of warm cloths to the stomach and extremities 
might not be of more advantage ? for unless the extremities of the 
ruptured vessels possess some degree of power they cannot possibly 
contract, and the flow of blood must continue. And it is in these 
cases that benefit has sometimes been found by a still wider departure 
from the ordinary rules of practice, and the allowance of a little cold 
negus. So that the utmost degree of judgment is necessary on this 
occasion, not only how far to carry the established plan, but on pecu- 
liar emergencies how far to deviate from, and even oppose it. 

We have said that the hemorrhage which takes place in abortions, *£ mw Z 
however profuse, is rarely accompanied with serious effects. This, abortion 
however, must be limited'to the first time of their taking place : for if d n a "°** e in 
they occur frequently in the course of a single gestation, or form a as they in 
habit of recurrence in subsequent pregnancies, the blood, from such S!» 
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Gem. I. frequent discharges, loses its proper crasis ; the strength of the con- 

iwye."" stitution is broken down ; the sensorial fluid is secreted in loss abun- 

Abomis. dance, perhaps in less energy ; and all the functions of the system 

ri^o ar " are of consequence performed with a considerable degree of languor. 

Ewuflbcu! T fie increasing sensorial weakness produces increasing irritability : 

of frequent and hence slighter external impressions occasion severer mischief, 

abortions. an( j t j ie pat i ent becomes subject to frequent fits of hysteria, and other 

spasmodic affections. Nor is this all : for the stomach cannot digest 

its food, the intestines are sluggish, the bile is irregularly secreted, 

the heart acts feebly ; and the whole of this miserable train of symp- 

t oms is apt to terminate in dropsy. 



GENUS II. 
PARODYNIA. 

MORBID LABOUR. 

THE PROGRESS OF LABOUR DISTURBED OR ENDANGERED BY IRREGU- 
LARITY OF SYMrTOJIS, PRESENTATION OR STRUCTURE. 

Gen. II. The generic term is a Greek compound from xxp<t, male, and ah* 

wfth^wii'icb o r »<$V«,-<v««, "dolor parturientis." All the different species of vivi- 

utero-ges- parous animals have a term of utero-gestation peculiar to themselves, 

pietes itself and to which they adhere with a wonderful precision. Among 

nates. 6 ™' women we have already said that this term is forty weeks, being nine 

calendar or ten lunar months. Occasionally the expulsory process 

commences a little within this period, and occasionally extends a 

little beyond it : but, upon the whole, it is so true to this exact time 

as clearly to show it to be under the influence of some particular 

agency, though the nature of such agency has never been satisfactorily 

Supposed pointed out. Sometimes the weight of the child has been supposed 

labour ' to f° rce i* downwards at this precise period, and sometimes the 

rains on uterus has been supposed to contract, from its inability of expanding 

pietionTf any farther, and hence from an irritable excitement produced by the 

pregnancy, pressure of the growing fetus. By other physiologists it has been 

ascribed to the increasing activity of the child, and the uneasiness 

occasioned by its movements. But it is a sufficient answer to all 

these hypotheses to remark that a like punctuality is observed whether 

the child be small or large, alive or dead ; unless, indeed, the death 

took place at a premature period of the pregnancy ; for " No fact," 

says Dr. Denman, " is more incontestibly proved than that a dead 

child, even though it may have become putrid, is commonly born 

after a labour as regular and natural in every part of the process as a 

^abie n or PpU " livin ^ one : "* and hence vve can onl y resolve it into the ordinary 
unsatisfac- law of instinct or of nature, like that which regulates the term of 

tory : and ° 

resolved * Prnct. of Midwifery. 8ro. Edit. 5. p. 25,5. 
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menstruation, or assert still more intelligibly with Avicenna that, Gem. II, 

u at the appointed time labour comes on by the command of God." Uwbni^" 

In natural labour, which consists in a gradual enlargement of ! a , bon , r - 
,. i ,. i i iii- /. . Int0 tne 

Uic mouth or the womb, and the diameter of the vagina, so as to ordinary 

sutler the child to pass away when urged from above by a repetition snnc?for 

of expulsatory contractions of the uterus and all the surrounding th< ? a P" 

muscles, there is little or no danger, however painful or distressing of'proiT- 

to the mother. These contractions, or labour-pains, continue with gj!™^ * 

a greater or less regularity of interval and recurrence from two 'aw. 

hours to twelve, the process rarely terminating sooner than the for- da'ngarUi" 

mer period, or later than the latter : the ordinary term being about "^olf. 

Six hours. Ordinary 

But unhappily labours do not always proceed in a natural course ; ["" from 
for sometimes there is a feebleness or irregularity in the muscular 'wo hours 
action that greatly retards their progress ; or a derangement of some causes of 
remote organ that sympathizes with the actual state of the uterus, ™°^' d !a * 
and produces the same effect ; or the mouth of the uterus itself is 
peculiarly rigid and unyielding ; or the natural presentation of the 
child's head may be exchanged for some other position ; or the mater- 
nal pelvis may be misshapen, and not afford convenient room for the 
descent of the child ; or there may be a plurality of children ; or, 
even after the birth of the child, the placenta may not follow with 
its ordinary regularity ; or an alarming hemorrhage may supervene ; 
each of which conditions becomes a distinct species of disease in 
the progress of morbid labour, and the whole of which may be ar- 
ranged as follow : 

1. PARODYNIA ATONICA. ATONIC LABOUR. 

2. IMPLASTICA. UNPLIANT LABOUR. 

3. SYMPATHETICA. COMPLICATED LABOUR. 

4. PERVERSA. PRETERNATURAL PRESENTATION. 

CROSS-BIRTH. 

5. — — — AMORPHICA. IMPRACTICABLE LABOUR. 

6. PLURALIS. MULTIPAROUS LABOUR. 

7. — — — SECUNDARIA. SEQUENTIAL LABOUR. 



SPECIES I. 

PARODYNIA ATONICA. 

ATONIC LABOUR. 

LABOUR PROTRACTED BY GENERAL OR LOCAL DEBILITY, OR HEBE- 
TUDE OF ACTION. 



It often happens in various affections of the system that a gene- Gen. II 
ral law is incapable of being carried into effect with promptness and p »^ ]; 
punctuality from weakness or indolence of the organs that are chiefly «ai «■ B 
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Gen. II. 
Spec. I. 
Parodynia 

rUomca. 

Atonic 

labour. 



Applied to 

atonic 

labour. 



Labour 
rendered 
lingering 
from inef- 
fective 
pains. 
From a 
cessation 
of pains 
produced 
by a ces- 
sation of 
Elrength. 
Such ex- 
haustion 
shows itself 
at different 
stages of 
the labour. 



Treatment 
to be pur- 
suod. 
Soothing 
and conso- 
ling as- 
surances. 
Stimulant 
injections. 



Laudanum 



Spurred 
rve. 



concerned in its execution. Thus, when vaccine or variolous fluid 
is properly inserted under the cuticle, it remains there in many 
cases for several days beyond its proper period, in a dormant state 
from inirritability or indolence in the cutaneous absorbents : and, in 
the case of small-pox, even where the fluid has been received into 
thesystem, whether naturally or by inoculation, and has excited febrile 
action, this action is, in many instances, very considerably augment- 
ed from a like indolence or inirritability of the secernents of the 
skin, which do not throw off the morbid matter sufficiently on the 
surface. 

A like want of harmonious action very frequently occurs in par- 
turition. The full time has expired — the uterus feels uneasy, and 
the uneasiness is communicated to the adjoining organs, and there 
are occasional pains in the back or in the lower belly, but either from 
a weakness, or hebetude, or both, in the uterus itself, or in the mus- 
cles that are to co-operate with it in expelling the child, the pains 
are not effective and the labour makes little progress. 

It often happens, also, in debilitated habits, that while in some 
parts of its progress the labour advances kindly and even rapidly, 
the little strength the patient possesses is worn out, and her pains 
suddenly cease ; or, what is worse, still continue, but without their 
expulsory or effective power, and, consequently, do nothing more 
than tease her, and add to the weakness. This exhaustion will 
sometimes occur soon after the commencement of the labour, or in 
its first stage, before the os uteri has dilated and while the water is 
slowly accumulating over it ; but in this stage it is more likely to 
occur if the membranes should have prematurely given way, and the 
water have been already evacuated. Yet it occurs also, occasion- 
ally, towards the close even of the last stage, and when the head of 
the child has completely cleared itself of the uterus, and is so broadly 
resting on the perinaeum, that a single effective pain or two would 
be sufficient to send it without any assistance into the world. 

In the greater number of these cases, to wait with a quiet com- 
mand of mind, and soothe the patient's desponding spirits by a thou- 
sand little insinuating attentions, and a confident assurance that she 
will do well at last, is the best if not the only duty to be perform- 
ed. A stimulant injection, however, of dissolved soap or muriate 
of soda will often re-excite the contractions where they flag, or 
change the nature of the pains where they are ineffective. After 
this it is often useful to give thirty or five and thirty drops of lauda- 
num, and to let the patient remain perfectly quiet. It is not cer- 
tain in what way the laudanum may act, for it sometimes proves a . 
local stimulant, and sometimes a general sedative, but in either way 
it will be serviceable and nearly equally so ; for it will either shorten 
the labour by re-exciting and invigorating the pains, or increase 
the general strength by producing sleep and quiet. 

In America it has of late been a common practice to employ 
spurred rye in cases of this kind, as we have already observed un- 
der Paramenia dijjicilisf for which also it is very generally had re- 
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course to : it being supposed to have a specific power in stimulating Gen. II. 
the uterus : and the cases adverted to are so numerous and authen- p a f,fdynia 
tic in which it seems to have been serviceable in exciting labour-pains ««onica. 
under the present affection that it ought to be tried in our own labour. 
country. 

If the pulse should be quick and feeble with langour and a sense Corffak to 
of pain at the stomach, a little mulled wine or some other cordial may j n ° m0 d«a- 
be allowed. If the mouth of the womb be lax and dilatable, and ^™ en 
the water have accumulated largely and protrude upon it as in a bag, prudent to 
advantage is often gained by breaking the membranes and evacuating ^few*. e 
the fluid, for a new action is hereby given to the uterus, and while 
it contracts with more force it meets with less resistance, and its 
mouth is more rapidly expended. But unless the labour should 
have advanced to this stage, the membranes should never be inter- 
fered with ; for their plasticity, and the gradual increase and pressure 
of their protruding sac against the edges of the os uteri, form the 
easiest and surest means of enlarging it, whilst the retention of the 
fluid in this early stage of parturition lubricates the inner surface of 
the womb, and tends to keep off heat and irritation. 

For the same reason, if the mouth of the womb be narrow and J n ^tt°m S t 
have hitherto scarcely given way, the application of the finger can to dilate 
be of no advantage. Every attempt to dilate it must be in vain, and {^"uterus 
only produce irritation, and an increased thickening in its edges : " nles9 
but if it have opened to a diameter of two inches, and be at the same rowand 
time soft and expansile, advantage should be taken of the pains to j^j 4 ^ t]ie 
dilate it by the introduction of one or two fingers still further, which fingers may 
should only, however, co-operate with the pains, and be employed with P ad- ed 
while they are acting ; and by these conjoint means the head of the vantage. 
child sometimes passes rapidly and completely out of the uterus into 
the vagina, or outer mouth as it is called on these occasions. 

We have said that it is sometimes apt to lodge here in consequence JJ^ 'j" 5 
of the patient's exhaustion, and an utter cessation of all pains, or of P asned into 
all that are of any avail. The patient should again therefore be suf- f n n t h ' v|? 9 
fered to rest, and, if faint, be again recruited with some cordial sup- ginn, if tho 
port. Generally speaking, time alone is wanting, and the practi- no'auempt' 
tioner must consent to wait : and it will be better for him to retire g^" 1 ^ 81 
from his patient, and to wait at a little distance. But if seveial made to 
hours should pass away without any return of expulsory efforts, if S^? 1 ' 
there should be frequent or continual pains without any benefit, if when a? - 
the patient's strength should sink, her pulse become weak and fre- necessary 
quent, if the mind should show unsteadiness, and there be a tenden- ^^cep* 
cy to syncope, and if, at the same time, the head be lying clear on to be em- 
the perinasum, the vectis or forceps should be had recourse to, and p oye 
tne woman be delivered by artificial means. This situation forms a 
general warrant : but for the peculiar circumstances in which such 
or any other instruments should be employed, the manner of em- 
ploying them and the nature of theinstruments themselves, the reader 
must consult such books as are expressly written upon the sub- 
ject, and should sedulously attend the lectures and the introductory 
oractice whicli are so usefullv offered to him in this metropolis. 
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SPECIES II. 
PARODYNIA IMPLASTICA. 

UNPLIANT LABOUR. 

LABOUR DELAYED OR INJURED FROM IMFLASTICITY OR UNKI5DLY 
DILATATION OF THE SOFT PARTS. 

Gen. II. The tediousness and difficulty of the preceding species of labour 
SrEc. II. proceed chiefly from atony or hebetude of the system generally, or 
cilicV din- of the local organs particularly. But it often happens that the parts 
flom the d dilate and the labour proceeds as slowly from an implasticity, or rigid 
preceding resistance to the expansion and expulsory efforts which should 
species. take p] ace according to the law of nature, at the fulness of time 
which we are now supposing to be accomplished, and which is some- 
times productive of other evils than that of protracted suffering, of- 
fering us indeed the four following varieties : — ■ 



* Rigiditatis. 

/3 Prolapsa. 

y Hcemorrhagica. 

o~ Lacerans. 



The delay confined to a simple rigi- 
dity of the uterus or outer mouth. 

Accompanied with prolapse. 

Accompanied with hemorrhage. 

Accompanied with laceration of the 
uterus or perinaeum. 



n V. liu- 

plaetica 

rigiditatis. 

Parturient 

rigidity. 

Symptoms 

ivhen the 

ritfiflity 

proceeds 

from the 

general 

organ of 

the uterus* 



Symptoms 
when the 
rigidity is 
chiefly 
seated in 
the os 
uteri. 



Symptoms 
when seat- 
ed in the os 
externum. 



Rigidity of the uterus may extend to the entire organ, or be 
limited to the cervix, oros uteri as it is called after the cervix has lost its 
natural form, and partakes of the sphaeroidal shape of the fundus. 
Where the former occurs the practitioner meets with severe pains in 
the loins, shooting round to the lower belly and producing great con- 
tractile efforts of the muscles surrounding the uterus, so as to throw 
the patient from the violence of her exertions into a profuse perspi- 
ration, and induce the attendants to believe that the labour is advanc- 
ing with great speed, while the practitioner himself finds, on exami- 
nation, that there is no progress whatever ; that the uterus itself 
does not unite in the expulsory force, the fluid of the amnios does 
not accumulate over the os uteri, nor the head of the child bear 
down upon it. 

In other cases, he finds that the general organ of the uterus does 
participate in the common action, and force the head of the child 
downward, but that the mouth of the womb does not dilate or be- 
come thinner inconsequence hereof; appearing on the contrary, in 
some cases, from a peculiar tenderness and irritation, to grow thicker 
and tenser, and more intractable. 

And he not unfrequently finds even where both the body and 
mouth of the womb are sufficiently pliable and co-operative with the 
common intention, and the head of the child has become easilv cleared 
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of this organ, that a like rigidity and implasticity exist in the os L Gen 'JI* 
externum, and that the child having readily worked its way thus far, a p. im- 
is fast locked from this circumstance, and cannot get any further. ^"iditaiis 

In all cases of this kind the same means of relaxation should be Parturient 
resorted to as in an irritable or inflammatory tenseness and rigidity Treatment. 
of other organs Blood should be freely abstracted, active purga- 
tives be given by the mouth, and copious emollient injections' be ad- 
ministered without much aperient virtue, so that they may for some 
time remain in the rectum and act as a fomentation. And here also 
it may be advantageous to apply round the loins and lower belly, a 
broad swathe of flannel wrung out in hot water, and to encircle it 
with an equally broad band of folded linen, in the manner already 
recommended in paramenia difficilis. 

In several cases of rigidity, if no means be adopted to subdue the P P-.im- 
tension, the protrusive force of the surrounding muscles is sometimes proiapTa. 
so considerable that, as it cannot expel the child by itself, it goes far 1^"'^ 
to expel the child and the uterus conjointly, the latter being thrust 
downward into the outward passage and its mouth projecting out of 
the vulva, thus constituting a partubient prolapse. 

While the uterus is thus forcibly descending, the attendant should Treatment. 
support it, or the head of the child, with two fingers : if the prolapse 
be complete, the uterus should be returned into its proper place as 
quickly as possible ; and if this cannot be done, the child must bo 
turned, and delivery take place as speedily as may be. 

In the violence of this struggle, it sometimes happens moreover, y,^™- 
and particularly where the water has escaped, that some of the ves- hemor- 
sels give way, or the placenta is partly detached, and there is the addi- p a a r f u c r ?; nt 
tional evil of a profuse hemorrhage to contend with. hemor- 

If this occur in the commencement of labour, venesection should T r a e 8 a urierit. 
generally be had recourse to, the patient be kept cool and quiet, and 
take thirty drops of laudanum. If the labour have advanced and 
is advancing rapidly, and the hemorrhage be not very considerable, 
we may safely trust to nature to complete the process before any se- 
rious mischief ensues. But if the patient be debilitated, or much 
exhausted, or the labour advance slowly, the woman should be deli- 
vered by turning the child, or having recourse to the forceps accord- 
ing to the progress of the labour, and the position of the child at the 
time. 

But there is a far worse evil than any of these, which results from J P^jm- 
the implasticity we are now considering : and that is a rupture or lacerans. 
laceration either of the vagina or of the uterus. BESS. 

The causes of laceration are said to be numerous, and it often {^'tf . 
occurs suddenly and without any known cause : but if we examine noloy™ 
into their general nature, we shall find that except in the case of ^entot 
brutal force or want of skill, they are almost always dependent on a ticitv 
certain degree of implasticity in the lacerated part of the organ which 
prevents it from yielding with the uniformity of the other parts, or, 
from a peculiar degree of irritability that renders it more liable to 
irregular action or spasm : though there can be no question that in J™*™" 
a very few instances the laceration has commenced from a cut pro- sharp edge 
hired bv an occasional sharpness of the edge of the ilium. " Those **•»*•■■ 
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Spec. II. 

r P. im- 

jdastica. 
lacerans. 
Parturient 
laceration. 



Laceration 
of the fun- 
dus of the 
uterus may 
taku place 
during any 
jiart of la- 
bour under 
particular 
circum- 
stances. 
Laceration 
of the cer- 
vix more 
common. 
Laceration 
of the vagi- 
na or peri- 
neum. 



Mode of 
treatment. 



Opium 

when al- 
lowable. 



If prolapse 
be threat- 
ened, the 
uterus to 
be support- 
ed during 
pains ; 
and the 
patient 
uvoid hear- 
ing down. 



women," observes Mr. Bums, " are most liable to rupture of the 
uterus who are very irritable, and subject to cramp ; or who have 
the pelvis contracted, or its brim very sharp, or who have the os uteri 
very rigid, or any part of the womb indurated. Schulzius relates a 
case where it was produced by scirrhus of the fundus ; and Friedius 
one where it was owing to a cameo-cartilaginous state of the os 
uteri.'"*. 

Laceration of the fundus of the womb may take place during any 
part of the labour when the pains are violent, and the walls of the 
organ do not act in unison in every part ; but the mischief more 
commonly commences in the cervix, when tiie head, or the shoul- 
ders, or any other part, is passing through, and the whole of its cir- 
cumference does not yield equally. Where the accident occurs in 
the vagina or perina>um, it must necessarily take place after the head 
has descended from the womb, and is pressing upon the substance of 
these organs that, like the lacerating os uteri, does not yield equally 
in every point. 

In most cases of an implastic rigidity, whether in the body of the 
uterus itself, or in its cervix, or in the os externum, there is a consi- 
derable degree of local irritation, and in very many of them of firm 
and vigorous action. The parts are not only rigid, but dry, and 
hot, and tender, and the pulse is generally full with restlessness, and 
a heated skin. And hence venesection is imperatively called for 
from an early period of the labour ; and there are few cases in which 
the uterus has not acted afterwards with more freedom, and its 
mouth been rendered laxer, softer, and more compilable. In all 
such cases also an emollient injection several times repeate ■•!, will 
considerably co-operate in taking oft* the tension, and increasing the 
expansibility. Here opium should be avoided, but general relax- 
ants, as- antimony and ipecacuan, given in the neutral effervescing 
draught, may add to the general benefit. The operator must be ab- 
stinent till the parts have yielded and the tension and irritation sub- 
sided, for before this, every application of the fingers will only in- 
crease the morbid tendency. 

The only case in which the use of opium is here to be justified, is 
where, from the violence of the contractile pains, a considerable and 
an alarming hemorrhage has ensued, and the state of the os uteri 
will not allow of the introduction of the hand for the purpose of 
turning and delivering immediately. In this instance, after vene- 
section and a due administration of emollient and aperient injec- 
tions, our last dependence must be upon a powerful opiate for the pur- 
pose of allaying the irritation and taking oft the pains. 

And if the force of the expulsory power thrust down the uterus so 
as to give danger of producing a prolapse, the practitioner must 
support the organ during the recurrence of the pains, by introducing 
two fingers into the vagina for this purpose, and the patient must bo 
kept in a recumbent position without moving from it ; and must be 
instructed to avoid as much as possible every expulsory or bearing* 
down exertion while the pain is upon her. If the uterus have acta- 
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ally protruded into the vagina, a reduction must be instantly attempt- Gen. II. 
ed ; and if this cannot be done, no time should be lost in passing the j p E f ra _ K * 
hand through the cervix, as soon as, without force, it can be sum- p'ostica 
ciently dilated for this purpose, and delivering the child by turning. Panmieiit 
Laceration generally takes place suddenly, though, in irritable [" C 3 ra ^°. D ' 
habits, cramps or other spasmodic affections are often previously com- lapse a re- 
plained of in different parts of the body. Mr. Burns has well de- be'Tni'i"^* 
scribed the symptoms that succeed : " When this accident does hap- attempted, 

.1 /• 1 i • ■ , • i 11 of 'he child 

pen the woman feels something give way within her, and usually be turned 
suffers at that time an increase of pain. The presentation disap- ™ d ay r . oueht 
pears more or less speedily unless the head have fully entered the Laceration 
pelvis, or the uterus contract spasmodically on part of the child, as cureTsud- 
happened in Bechling's patient.* The pains go off as soon as the fg° l J' h 
child passes through the rent into the abdomen : or if the presents- sometimes 
tion be fixed in the pelvis, they become irregular and gradually de- Ey e cra ra d p S . 
cline. The passage of the child into the abdominal cavity is attend- General 
ed with a sensation of strong motion of the belly, and is sometimes oi^mp- " 
productive of convulsions, "t luptlireof 

It is not necessary to make a distinction between the parts in the womb. 
which the laceration takes place : for whether it be in the fundus jactation 
or cervix of the womb, or in the vagina, except where, as just ob- the same, 
served, the position is fixed in the pelvis, the part presented instantly the body or 
disappears, and the child slips imperceptibly through the chasm ^bor" 19 
into the hollow of the abdomen, sometimes with a hemorrhage that the vagina. 
threatens life instantly, but sometimes with little or even no he- 
morrhage whatever. 

This accident will not unfrequently occur towards the close of a Sometimes 
labour that promises fair. It is not many years ago, when the pre- towards the 
sent author, at that time engaged in this branch of the profession, c| »se of a 
was requested with all speed to attend, in consultation, upon a lady gooTpro- 
in Wigmore Street, who was then under the hands of a practitioner ™™* m ., 
of considerable skill and eminence. She had for about eight hours fied. 
been in labour of her first child, herself about thirty-eight years of 
age, had had natural pains, and been cheered throughout with the 
prospect of doing well, and even more rapidly than usual under the 
circumstances of the case. In fact the head had completely clear- 
ed the os uteri and was resting on the perinreum, and the obstetric 
practitioner was flattering himself that in a quarter of an hour at the 
farthest, he should be released from his confinement, when he was 
surprised by a sudden retreat of the child during a pain which he 
expected would have afforded her great relief, accompanied with an 
alarming flooding : and it was in this emergency the author of this 
work was requested to attend. On examination it was ascertained 
that a large laceration had taken place in the uterus, commencing 
at the cervix and apparently on the passing of the shoulders, but 
why any part of it should have torn at this time rather than antece- 
dently there were no means of determining. It is usual, under these child in 
circumstances, to follow up the child with the hand through the rup- ^m™ 
ture into the abdomen, and to endeavour to lay hold of the feet, and followed 

• up into the 

mother's 

* Haller, Disput. Tom. III. p. 477. t Burns, at supra, p. 362. 
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o P. im- 
plastica 
iReeran*. 
Parturient 
laceration, 
body anil 
brought 
away by 
the feet. 



Life conti- 
nues usu- 
ally about 
twenty- 
four hours 
after the 
accident. 
Sometimes 
longer. 
Twenty- 
sixth clay. 
Three 
months. 
A few raro 
accounts of 
a natural 
cure of the 
uterus, and 
a continu- 
ance of the 
ex- fetus in 
the abdo- 
men for 
many years 
or thiough 
life 

Where the 
child can- 
not be fol- 
lowed up, 
the case 
must be 
left, or the 
Cesarean 
operation 
be per- 
formed. 



withdraw it by turning. The hemorrhage had alarmed the practi- 
tioner, and this had not been attempted ; and at the time of the au- 
thor's arrival, which was about an hour and a half afterwards, the 
attempt was too late, for the pulse was rapidly sinking, the breath- 
ing interrupted, and the countenance ghastly, yet the patient had 
not totally lost her self-possession, and, being informed of her situa- 
tion, begged earnestly to be let alone, and to be suffered to die ia 
quiet. 

Where there is little or no hemorrhage, the life usually continues 
much longer, whether the child be extracted or not ; mostly about 
twenty-four hours ; though in some cases considerably longer still. 
Dr. Garthshore attended a patient who lived till the twenty-sixth day, 
and the Copenhagen Transactions* contain the case of women, who, 
after being delivered, lingered for three months : and a few marvel- 
lous histories are given in the public collections of a natural healing 
of the uterus while the child continued as a foreign and extra-fetal 
substance in the cavity of the abdomen for many years. Haller has 
reported a case in which it continued in this state for nine years ;t 
and others relate examples of its remaining for sixteen, J and even 
twenty-six years,§ or through the entire term of the mother's natural 
life. 

The only rational hope of saving both the mother and the child is 
by following up the latter through the rupture, and delivering it by 
the feet : but where this cannot be done from the smallness of the 
dilatation of the os uteri, or from the violent contraction of the uterus 
between the os uteri and the rent, we have nothing to propose but 
to leave the event to nature, or to extract the child by the Cesarean 
operation. We have just seen that in a few rare instances the vis 
medicatrix Naturae, or instinctive tendency to health, has succeeded 
in healing the wound and restoring the patient with the fetus still 
inhabiting the belly. But this result is so little to be expected that 
an incision into the cavity of the abdomen has not unfrequently been 
tried, and in some instances unquestionably with success. || 

* Tom. H. p. 326, t Mem. de Paris, 1773. 

1 Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. I. Ann. in. Obs. 12. 
§ Id. Dec. ii. Ann. Tin. Obs. 134. 

|| Progres de la Medicine, 1698, 12mo. — Abhandlung der Konigl. Schwed. Acad 
1744.— Hist, de l'Acad. Royale des Sciences, 1714. p. 29. 1716. p. 82. 
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SPECIES III. 

PARODYNIA SYMPATHETICA. 

COMPLICATED LABOUR. 

LABOUR RETARDED OR HARASSED BY SYMPATHETIC DERANGEMENT 
OF SOME REMOTE ORGAN OK FUNCTION. 

We have often had occasion to observe that, with the exception of Gen. »,♦ 
the stomach, there is no organ that holds such numerous ramifications |"^iJ^' 
of sympathy with other organs as the womb : and we hence find the ra-.ge of 
progress of parturition disturbed, and what would otherwise be natu- ^ween* 
ral, converted into a morbid labour by the interference of various t,,e ntorus 
other parts of the body, or the faculties which appertain to them, o^ans- ' 
The whole family of varieties which issue from this source are "^f thc 
extremely numerous : but the three following are the chief: species of 

disease. 

« Pathematica, Accompanied with terror or other 

mental emotion. 
/3 Syncopalis. Accompanied with fainting, 

y Convulsiva. Accompanied with convulsions. 

In the pathematic variety, the joint emotions which are usually a p. sym. 
operative upon a patient's mind, and especially on the first labour, pathemS*- 
are bashfulness on the presence of her medical attendant, and appre- c«- 
hension for her own safety. There is not a practitioner in the world ted m witn 
but must have had numerous instances of a total suspension of pains ^"^on 
on his first making his appearance in the chamber. And in some and hence 
eases the pains have been completely driven away for four and twenty pa^'herc 
hours, or even a longer term. b .y some " 

mi • i • i- • i • » ft i • j '"DOS en- 

1 here is nothing extraordinary in this, for two powerful morbid tireiy driven 
actions are seldom found to proceed in the animal frame simulta- Brained. 
neously ; and hence pregnancy is well known to put by phthisis, and 
the severest pain of a decayed tooth to yield to the dread of having 
it extracted, while the patient is on his way to the operator's house. 

It is hence of great importance that the bespoken attendant should Duty of the 
familiarize himself to his patient before his assistance is required, and ^al^io 11 
endeavour to obtain her entire confidence ; and it is better, when he the above 
is first ushered into her presence, in his professional capacity, that delay, 
he should say little upon the subject of his visit, direct the conver- 
sation to some other topic of general interest, and then withdraw 
till he is wanted. And if the idea alone of his approach be pecu- 
liarly harassing, it is best for him to be in a remote part of the house 
in readiness, and not to see his patient, till her pains have taken so 
strong a hold as to be beyond the control of the fancy. 

If her apprehensions for herself be very active, and if there be any 
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particular ground for them, it is most reasonable to enter candidly 
on the question, and to afford her all the consolation that can be 
administered. 

Syncope in labour proceeds commonly from a peculiar participa- 
tion of the stomach in the irritation of the womb, and is hence often 
connected with a sense of nausea, or with vomiting. Occasionally 
it occurs also from the exhaustion produced by the violence of the 
pains ; and particularly in relaxed and debilitated habits, in which 
case the fainting fits sometimes follow up each other in very rapid 
succession, and require very close attention on the part of the prac- 
titioner and the patient's friends. 

The usual remedies should here be had recourse to in the first 
instance : pungent volatiles should be applied to the nostrils, the 
patient be in a recumbent position, with the curtains undrawn, and, 
unless the season of the year prohibit, with the windows open ; the 
face, and especially the forehead and temples, should be sprinkled 
with cold water or ether ; and the usual volatile fetids, aromatics, and 
terebinthinates, as camphor, should be given by the mouth : and to 
these, if necessary, and particularly where the pulse is feeble and 
fluttering, should be added a glass or two of Madeira, or any other 
cordial wine, with twenty drops of laudanum. 

If this plan should not answer, and especially if the fainting fits 
should increase in duration and approximation to each other, the 
patient must be delivered by the process of turning as soon as ever 
the os uteri is sufficiently dilated to let the hand pass without force. 

One of the worst and most alarming of the associated symptoms 
in labour is that of convulsions, and these are often connected with 
fainting fits, and the two alternate with each other. We have already 
glanced at them generally under syspasia convulsio,* but must dwell 
a little more at large upon the present modification. 

Convulsions may occur during any period of gestation, but we are 
now to consider them as an accompaniment of labour and as inter- 
rupting its progress. Their proximate cause is a peculiar irritation 
of the nervous system as participating in the irritation of the womb: 
and hence it is obvious that the radical and specific cure is a termi- 
nation of the labour. 

We cannot always trace the link of this peculiar influence of the 
womb upon the nervous system : though, where there is a predispo- 
sition to clonic spasm of any kind, we can readily account for its 
excitement, and may be under less apprehension than where it occurs 
without any such tendency. The occasional causes of fainting are 
the occasional causes of convulsions ; and hence they are apt to 
follow, and particularly in delicate or debilitated constitutions, on the 
fatigue and exhaustion of violent and protracted pains, great depres- 
sion of the animal spirits, and profuse hemorrhage. Sometimes, 
however, they occur where none of these are present, and where the 
patient is of a strong plethoric habit of body, and especially if it be 
her first time of pregnancy : and are accompanied with or even 
preceded by a sense of dizziness and oppression in the head, ringing 
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aii the ears, or imperfect vision : the plethora itself thus forming the Gen.IL 
occasional cause. Spec. III. 

1 he attendant symptoms are peculiarly violent, sometimes resem- pathetic* 
bling those of hysteria, sometimes those of epilepsy, but more vehe- Parturient 
ment than in either of these. Nothing can restrain the spastic force °° " v B ul ~ 
of a woman when in parturient convulsions, whatever be her natural pescrip- 
weakness. The distortion of the countenance is more hideous than Uon * 
the most extravagant imagination can conceive : and the rapidity 
with which the eyes open and shut, the sudden twirlings of the mouth, 
the foam that collects about the lips, the peculiar hiss that issues from 
them, the stertor, the insensibility, and the jactitating struggle of the 
limbs, form a picture of agony that cannot be beheld without horror. 

The exciting cause is the irritable state of the womb ; and, what- Danger of 
ever be the predisponent or occasional cause, whether a debilitated ihe've'ssela 
and mobile condition of the nervous system, or a robust and entonic in the head 
fulness of the blood-vessels, it is obvious that such violence of action violence or 
cannot take place under any circumstance without endangering a ^hateve? 
rupture of the vessels in the head, and consequently all the mischiefs »he occa- 
of apoplexy. It is against this, indeed, that all practitioners, how cause. 
much soever they may disagree upon other points, most cordially "icT to' 9 
endeavour to guard, though it rarely happens that effusion in the brain, be guarded 
and some of its results, do not take place in spite of all their exertions. asainsU 

The first step is to open a vein and bleed copiously, from a large Medical 
orifice, till the patient faints : and if the operator be expert, the best copioos 1 '" 
vein to make choice of is the jugular : the hair should be imme- bleeding, 
diately removed from the head, and lotions of cold water, pounded ice, the jugular 
or the freezing mixture, produced by dissolving three or four different TjJ"* hcad 
sorts of neutral salts in water at the same time, be applied all to be kept 
over it by wetted napkins changed for others as soon as they require c ' e ' 
the least degree of warmth. At the same time a purgative injection Purgatives- 
should be thrown up the rectum, and five or six grains of calomel 
be given by the mouth with a draught of sulphate of magnesia in 
infusion of senna. The paroxysms must, if possible, be put a stop 
to, the fatal effects they threaten must be anticipated, and not a 
moment is to be lost. 

This is the general plan ; and it is to be pursued under all circum- Tius plan 
stances, though its extent, and particularly in regard to blood-letting, sounder 
must be regulated by the strength and energy of the patient. The ll e $ 10 ™ di ' 
local mode of treatment seems to be somewhat less decided. Local 

It may happen that at the attack of the fits, the os uteri is merely ™eatnfJ.it. 
beginning to open, or that it is of the diameter of a crown piece, but §£*£* 
peculiarly rigid and undilatable. There are practitioners who, in to be cau- 
this case, confine themselves to the depleting plan, and only wait for ' v a ™ h y ed . 
the advance of the labour : but, in the state of the uterus we are now iftbe os^ 
contemplating, they may have to wait for some hours before the ii a Hy P rfgid, 
labour is so far advanced as to render them capable of affording any %£*£% 
manual assistance whatever, while the fits are, perhaps, recurring {^ n<1 ">«« 
every quarter of an hour, and threatening fatal mischief to the brain. but q "f t e e V 
And in this case I cannot but warmly approve of the bolder, or rather gv*™ a 
the more judicious advice of Dr. Bland, who, after a due degree of „f lauda- 
depletion, recommends a full dose of opium, for the purpose of I^T 

v l. V.— 18 
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GenMI. allaying the nervous irritation generally, and particularly that of the 
SrEc. III. utcrllSi s w hich is the punctum saliens of the whole. A few hours' 
pathS. r est may set all to rights, if no vessel have thus far given way in the 
panunint* head : for when the next tide of pains returns, it will commence 
convtfr under very different circumstances in consequence of the reducent 
Treatment course of medicine that has been pursued : and it will rarely be found 
that the whole body of the uterus is not rendered more lax and plastic, 
and consequently its cervix, and even the os externum, more yielding 
and dilatable, 
commonly, But this is not the common course which the uterus takes under 
ihewhlte these circumstances ; for, in by far the greater number of cases, the 
mems re- wn ole of this organ, the cervix as well as the fundus, is so exhausted 
the mouth in the general contest, as to be more than ordinarily relaxed and 
fatab^ 1 " flaccid, and dilatable with considerable ease : insomuch that if the 
muscular power of the system were now concentrated in a common 
expulsory effort, as in natural labours, the whole process would ter- 
minate in a few minutes. But unfortunately this muscular exertion, 
instead of being concentrated, is distracted and erratic, and wander- 
ing over all the muscles and organs of the system, producing general 
mischief instead of local benefit : so that whatever pains there may 
be, they are of far less use than in a state of harmonious action. 
This state This may be easily ascertained by introducing the hand on a return 
pabie y of a * of the paroxysm, when the uterus will be found to contract, indeed, 
certained but w ^ tn a tremulous undetermined sort of force, perfectly different 

from what it does at any other time. 

The ob- The necessary practice in this case should appear to be obvious 

dy lii this 6 and without doubt : the medical attendant seems imperatively called 

« ase to upon to introduce his hand into the os uteri, as soon as it is sufli- 

membranes, ciently open for him to do so without force, to break the membranes 

and bring if not broken already, lay hold of the child's feet, deliver by turning, 

away thS and thus put an end to the convulsions at once, and, consequently, 

to the fatal effects which seemed to await the mother as well as the 

child. 

SuchAe f Such was the practice recommended by Mauriceau upwards of a 

Siaur'keau, century since: " La convulsion," says he, " fait sou vent perir la 

w. e Huruer, mere et l' en f am % si la femme n'est pas promptement secourue par 

und Low-' Vaccoucltement, qui est le rneilluer remede qu'on puisse apporter a 

Tune et a l'autre."* This recommendation was adopted generally, 

and in our own country successively by Smellie, VV. Hunter, and 

Lowder. And although, in circumstances of so much danger, it was 

not and could not be always successful, yet it was supposed, and 

with reason, to be the means of saving the life as well of the mother 

as of the child, in very numerous instances in which that of one or 

i U osed a b ' botn would otherwise have unquestionably perished. Some forty 

Ro P e de 6 ier, y years after the publication of M. Mauriceau's work, Professor Roe- 

fvwdfby derer of Goettingen called this practice in question, and recom- 

Ro M . mended that the patient be left to the natural course of the labour :t 

and we are told by Dr. Denman that in our own country Dr. Ross. 

* Traite des Maladies des Femmes grosses. Tom. i. 23. 4(r> Pari. 17<>i 
' Element* ArtfeOtatefricaj. Aph. G7H Gbet. 1769. Sv<? ran ^ 17 ~ 1 ' 
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toward the close of last century, " was the first person of late years, Gen. II. 
who had courage to declare his doubt of the propriety of speedy fS£z3 L 
delivery in all cases of puerperal convulsions. The observation," "/mjS&L 
continues Dr. Dcnman, " on which these doubts were founded, was CompHcai- 
merely practical, and the event of very many cases has since con- S? labour - 
iirmed the justice of his observation, both with respect to mothers rc * tmeDt ' 
and children."* 

The sweeping extent of this censure seems to show that the prac- In our ° wn 
tice had often been had recourse to indiscriminately, and without a vef,' very 
correct limitation. And the apparent concurrence of Dr. Denman "one/and 
in Dr. Rose's opinion, together with the undecided manner in which ttecase 1 " 
he treats of the question in his subsequent pages, has raised up among iure!° na ~ 
the most celebrated obstetric physicians of our own day, various 
advocates for leaving, in general, to nature the case of labour accom- 
panied with convulsions, or at least till the natural efforts of the 
mother are found completely to fail ; and in this last case, as the 
child's head may be supposed to have cleared the uterus, to have 
recourse to the perforator or the forceps, according to the nature. of 
the position. 

The chief grounds for this proposed delay, as far as I have been Argument 
able to collect them, are, that the introduction of the hand into the fordelny - 
os internum, in the irritable state of the organ we are now contem- 
plating, is more calculated to renew the convulsions than to put an 
end to them : that a repetition of them, after due depletion has been 
employed, is not so dangerous as is generally apprehended, and con- 
sequently that immediate delivery is by no means essential to the 
patient's safety : and lastly, that we are not sure of putting an end to 
the convulsions, even after delivery is effected ; since it is well known 
that they have occasionally continued, and sometimes have not com- 
menced till the process of labour has been long completed. 

In reply to this, it may be observed that if a repetition of the con- Argument* 
vulsive fits be not so dangerous as is commonly apprehended, a prac- nnd"repiic<i 
titioner should feel less reluctance in introducing the hand even t0 - 
though he were sure of exciting a single fit by so doing : and the 
more so as this single fit might perhaps be the means of terminating 
the whole, and, consequently, would be a risk bought at a cheap 
rate. At the same time it should be observed that general experience 
does not seem to justify the remark that a cautious and scientific use 
of the hand, where the mouth of the womb is sufficiently dilated, be- 
comes a necessary or even a frequent excitement of fresh paroxysms ; 
and the prediction of such an effect is therefore without sufficient 
foundation. And if there be a considerable chance, as seems to be 
admitted, that instrumental assistance will be requisite at last, and 
that the forceps, or what, in the probability of the child's being still 
alive, is ten times worse, the perforator, must be called into action, 
how much more humane is it, as well as scientific, to employ instru- 
mental aid at first, and thus save the pain and the peril of perhaps 
many hours of suffering— and particularly when the soft, and supple, 

* Practice of Midwifery, p. 668. 8vo. 3d Edit. lPlfi 
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Ge*. ii. and pi as tic instrument of the hand, may supersede the use ot the 
Spec. III. , nd roU gher, and less manageable tools ol art. 

53S But the most important part of the question is u .to the «*£ 
degree of danger which is induced by convulsions ; and to determine 
this, nothing more seems necessary than to put the whole upon trie 
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the brain may have taken place at the time when the depleting plan 
has been carried into execution, but if the paroxysms should still 
recur, surely few men can look at the violence of the struggle 
which they induce, at the bloated and distended state of the vessels 
of the face and of the temples, at the force with which the current of 
blood is determined to the head, at the stertor and comatose state ot 
the patient during, the continuance of the fit, without feeling the 
greatest alarm at every return. And that he does not feel in vain is 
clear, because in various instances the insensibility continues after 
the paroxysm is over, accompanies her through the remainder of her 
labour, and is the harbinger of her death. 

Regarding puerperal convulsions, then, as a case of impending 
apoplexy produced by an exciting cause which it is often in our 
power to remove, it should seem to follow as a necessary and incon- 
testible result, that in this, as in every other case in which the same 
disease is threatened, our first and unwearied attempt should be to 
remove such cause as far as it may be in our power, and whenever 
it is so. 

It is not long since that the present author's opinion was requested 
upon a case of this very kind ; but it was by the connexions of the 
patient who had already fallen a victim to her sufferings. She had 
been attacked with natural labour-pains and was attended by a 
female, who, alarmed by the sudden incursion of a convulsion -fit, 
sent immediately for male assistance. The practitioner arrived, and 
a consultation was soon held with several others : the os uteri is ad- 
mitted to have been at this time open to the size of a crown-piece, 
soft, lubricous, and dilatable. The depleting and refrigerant plan 
was, however, confided in alone, and the labour was suffered to take 
its course. Expulsory pains followed at intervals, but the convul- 
sions followed also, and became more frequent and more aggravated : 
in about six hours from the time of venesection, the patient became 
permanently insensible, and as the child's head, completely cleared 
of the uterus, had now descended into the pelvis, it was determined 
to deliver her by the forceps, which was applied accordingly ; and 
in about an hour afterwards a dead child was brought into the world, 
whose appearance sufficiently proved that it had not been long dead. 
The source of irritation had now ceased, and with it the convul- 
sions, but the patient continued comatose still : yet even this effect 
went off in seven hours afterwards, and she revived, and gave consi- 
derable hopes of recovery. On the second day, however, in conse- 
quence of the accession of milk-fever, the convulsions returned, 
immediately followed with stertor and insensibility, and on the ensuing 
day she died apoplectic. 

To reason from a single instance, whether successful or unsuc- 
cessful, is often to reason wrong. Yet it is difficult to avoid con- 
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jecturing that if immediate delivery had here taken place as soon as Gen. 11. 
the sanguiferous system had been duly emptied, and when the state ffrodynil 1, 
of the uterus was so favourable for a trial, two lives might have been s >'<i>pathe- 
spared, both of which were lost under the course pursued. It is true complicate 
the fits returned with the milk-fever, but had the brain been less Treatment. 
injured, there would have been far less danger of such return. The from a sin- 
cases of Dr. Smellie and of Dr. Perfect concur in justifying such a TheTif- 
conjecture : and the following passage of Mr. Burns should be com- thor ' 9 V "T v 

l J .. 1 1 . t» supported 

nutted to memory by every student and every practitioner. " But by various 
this is not all," adverting to the necessity of a free depletion, " for as'smoiiS 
the patient is suffering from a disease connected with the state of Perfect, 
the uterus, and the state is got rid of by terminating the labour. Even 
when convulsions take place very early in labour, the os uteri is 
generally opened to a certain degree, and the detraction of blood 
which has been resorted to on the first attack of the disease, renders 
the os uteri usually lax and dilatable. In this case, although we 
have no distinct labour-pains, we must intro lu^.e the hand, and 
slowly dilate it, and deliver the child. I entirely agree with those 
who are against forcibly opening the os uteri : but I also agree with 
those who advise the woman to be delivered as soon as we can pos- 
sibly do it without violence. There is, I am convinced, no rule of 
practice more plain or beneficial. Delivery does not, indeed, always 
save the patient, or even prevent the recurrence of the fits, but it 
does not thence follow that it ought not to be adopted."* 



SPECIES IV. 

PARODYNIA PERVERSA. 

CROSS-BIRTH. 

LABOUR IMPEDED BY PRETERNATURAL PRESENTATION OP THE FETUS 
OR ITS MEMBRANES. 

In the ordinary course of gestation the fetus is rolled up into as Gen. II. 
small a compass as possible with the breast uppermost, and the head jj^, ' 
dependent, the legs incurvated and the arms folded : the placenta position of 
rises from some part of the fundus, and the umbilical cord hangs at the womb,' 
perfect ease in loose folds, or is sometimes turned loosely round the 
body, thus forming an ellipse whose longer axis corresponds to the 
longer axis of the uterus. Why the head rather than the breast, or ™is p°s<^ 
indeed any other part of the fetus should so uniformly constitute the commo- s " 
point of presentation, we know not, excepting that it is by far the dciivm 1 
most commodious point for delivery ; and wc can hence only resolve and depen 
it into one of those striking laws of nature which are ever aiming at an insUn" 
accomplishing the best ends by the best means, and afford an un- j ) , ™ 1 ! a £ , w ot ' 

* Principles of Midwifery, p. 359. 3d Edit. 8vo. 1811. 
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varying and unequivocal proof of design united with benevolence 
and power. 

Here, however, as in every other part of the animal economy, we 
meet with occasional deviations from the ordinary course of nature, 
and deviations which are always productive of evil. For it some- 
times happens, from incidental causes that are totally concealed 
from us, that some other part of the child is lowermost or presents 
itself instead of the head ; or that the placenta rises in an unfavourable 
part of the womb, or that the navel-string hangs down below the 
head and is constantly in danger of being strangled as the child 
passes through the sharp bones of the pelvis : and hence we have 
the following varieties of morbid condition offering themselves to 
us under the present species : 



« Faciei. 

j3 Natium. 

y Pedis. 

& Brachialis. 

s Transversalis. 

£ Funis prolapsi. 

x Placental 



Presentation of the face. 

• of the breech. 

. of one or both feet. 

of one or both arm*. 

of the shoulder. 

Prolapsed navel-string. 
Presentation of the placenta. 
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As it is by no means the object of the present work to instruct in 
the manual or artificial operations of the obstetric art, the author 
must limit himself to pointing out the different morbid conditions in 
which such operations will be found necessary. Their nature, mode 
of accomplishment, and effective instruments are only to be learnt 
by works written professedly on this subject, or, which is infinitely 
better, by an attendance on lectures, and such initiatory practice as 
the obstetric schools afford. A few general or incidental remarks 
are all that the author can undertake to add to the above table of 
morbid presentations. 

There is no mode of determining what may be the presentation of 
a child before the commencement of labour, and even at that time it 
is most prudent for a practitioner to speak with some hesitation on 
the subject till the membranes have actually broken, and the position 
is fully decided. For though the real presentation is often suffi- 
ciently ascertainable through the membranes themselves, and parti- 
cularly on the natural descent of the head, yet it has occasionally 
happened that, on the breaking of the membranes, the head has re- 
ceded and the shoulder or some other part taken its place ; and there 
are cases in which the opposite and more fortunate change has oc- 
curred of a recession of a presenting shoulder and a descent of the 
head in its stead.* 

There is hence no foundation for those apprehensions which are 
often entertained by pregnant women respecting the misposition of 
the child, drawn from some peculiar symptom or feeling which she 
has never been conscious of on former times, as a singularity in the 
shape of the abdomen, a sense of the child's rising suddenly toward* 
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the stomach, or a numb or painful uneasiness in one leg more than in Gen. 11. 
another. These, and hundreds of other anomalous sensations have ParodyJiT" 
occurred in cases where the presentation has at last been found perversa, 
natural, and the labour has proved highly favourable ; while on the birth?" 
contrary it is very rarely, when a cross birth is detected, that if has b "^„'°f en8 
been particularly apprehended by any precursive tokens whatever, present in 
And the mind of the timid may hence be comforted in the midst of p^ema™ 1 
all the peculiarities on which they are accustomed to hang with daily ,ion and 

ikrm absent in 

■ii.uiii. preternatu- 

It will rarely be found necessary to have recourse to any mecha- jj 1 - h . 
nical instrument in any of the varieties we have enumerated above ; means 
and in some of them, as the breech and foot-presentations, the expul- cession 
sory powers of nature generally are sufficient alone, at least till the any of the 
head descends into the pelvis : at which time it will be found neces- pre"enu- 0f 
sary, whenever the arms he over the head, to introduce a finger or | ionbe - 

11111 longing to 

two and gently draw them down. this species. 

Where the face presents, or any other part of the head than the Face pre- 
vertex, it was formerly the custom to deliver by turning, but a skil- Bentatl0n ■ 
ful practitioner cf the present day is commonly able, by a dexterous 
pressure of one or two fingers against particular parts of the head, 
and especially if attempted in an early stage of labour, to give the 
organ a right direction without introducing the hand. 

On the presentation, however, of a shoulder or of one or both arms, shoulder or 
it will be expedient to turn as soon as possible ; or, in other words, g e r ni a p t [£ n . 
as soon as the mouth of the womb is sufficiently dilated for this pur- 
pose. It is singular that, while under the old practice, delivery by 
the feet was often endeavoured in face-cases, attempts were made in 
arm and shoulder-cases to bring down the head and reduce the 
labour to a natural course. This it seems has been done and may 
be done, but with so much fatigue and exhaustion to the patient as 
to run the risk of incapacitating her for any subsequent efforts, if she 
do not even fall a sacrifice to a flooding as in a case related by Dr. 
Smellie. It is to the successful exertions of Pare and Mauriceau 
that the better practice of the present day has obtained a triumph over 
all Europe. Yet, in justice to the obstetric practitioners of ancient 
Greece, it should be observed that the modern method is little more 
than a revival of their own which unaccountably sunk into disfavour : 
for we are told by ^Etius, that Philomeles discovered the method, at 
that time in common use. of turning and delivering children by the 
feet in all unnatural presentations. Where, however, the child is 
small, or of premacure birth, it nay sometimes be taken away without 
changing the presentation : for the obstetric writers abound in ex- 
amples of delivery effected under such circumstances by pulling 
down the arm and drawing the head into the vagina.* 

It sometimes happens that the shoulder is so far advanced into the Spontane- 
pelvis before the arrival of the practitioner, or from the vehement uonln° In 
force of the uterus, that it is impossible to raise or move the child ^] dc ' 
by the utmost power of the operator : and the state of the case 

■ Gardner, Med. Commeut. Vol, y. 307.— Bandelocque, Sect. 1-03O.— Bur:^ 
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Gen. II. se ems to leave the woman without any hope of rehel. At this very 
PModynir* moment, however, and by these very means the wise and benevolent 
perversa. j a w of instinct or of nature is interposing to the relief that is de- 
SrthT spaired of. This wonderful process, though occasionally noticed by 
earlier writers, and foremost of all perhaps by Schoenheider, in the 
Copenhagen Transactions,* was first fully illustrated and explained 
by Dr. Denman, who distinguished it by the name of a spontaneous 
Nature of evolution. His explanation is best given in his own words: " As 
uon h ex V -° lu to the manner in which this evolution takes place, I presume that 
plained. a ft e r the long continued action of the uterus, the body of the child 
is brought into such a compacted state, as to receive the full force of 
every returning action. The body in its doubled state being too 
large to pass through the pelvis, and the uterus pressing upon its in- 
ferior extremities, which are the only parts capable of being moved, 
the latter are forced gradually lower, making room, as they arc 
pressed down, for the reception of some other part into the cavity of 
the uterus which they have evacuated, till, the body turning as it 
were upon its own axis, the breech of the child is expelled, as in an 
original presentation of that part: and consequently is delivered by 
To what nature at the time she least expected it." Dr. J. Hamilton, how - 
stances ever, has justly observed that this evolution can only take place 
limited. where the action of the uterus can produce no exertion on the pre- 
senting part, or where that part is so shaped that it cannot be wedged 
in the pelvis : and he might have added where the woman is in full 
strength and the uterus is capable of exercising a strong expulsory 
power. And hence, it is a chance that should never be trusted to or 
suffered to interfere with the common practice of delivering by the 
feet wherever this can be accomplished. 
la ail these In all the above cases it is a general rule and one of great impor- 
w^ters to tance, to sutler the water of the amnios to accumulate towards the 
iate UI and ne °k °f the womb as largely as possible, and to leave the membranes 
the mem- unbroken as long as may be. 

beTeft t0 A presentation of the funis is another difficulty often of considerable 
a"'ion ke a r B moment in tne progress of labour : for it is obvious that by a check to 
may°ue. aB the pulsation, either actually taking place or being greatly endangered 
^ma'ion " m everv I )ain bv the violent pressure of the head or of any other part 
against the mouth of the uterus, or afterwards against the sides of 
the pelvis, and consequently against the funis itself, the life of the 
child is in imminent hazard, and without the exercise of considerable 
skill, may inevitably be lost. If it be possible to return the pro- 
lapsed part of the funis round the head as it is descending, or to hook 
it against the hand or some other part so as to keep it clear of pres- 
sure, this ought to be done by all means. But if this be impossible 
ihe child must be turned, as soon as turning is practicable from the 
dilated state of the os internum: or if the head should have reached 
the pelvis before the accident takes place, the labour must be acce- 
lerated by the patient's using her utmost efforts during every pain ; 
arid, if she be too much exhausted for concentrating her strength, U 
-t be quickened by the use of the forceps. But if the pulsation 

* Act. Hayn. Tom. Ii. Ait. xmp 
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in the chord have already ceased, and we have hereby a proof that Gen. II. 
the child is dead already, the labour is to be suffered to take its f "dyia" 

natural COUrse. perversa. 

It sometimes happens, however, that after the child is turned and n'™d does 
the head does not follow the body so speedily as could be wished ^ °pidly rJi- 
from the patient's being greatly exhausted, — and the same frequently low the 
occurs in breech cases, in consequence of the protracted length of S^ 
the labour in this presentation, — there is still a considerable danger in J;™* 8 ^ 
to the navel-string, from its pressure between the child's head and the exhaustion 
pelvis. This should be remedied as much as possible by giving the J, ^ or 8<J ~ 
funis full play between the pains. But it frequently occurs, in spite Hence the 
of the utmost caution, that the pulsation is suspended, and the child dange'": 
is born in a state of asphyxy, and apparently lifeless. chiWoficn 

The common practice in this case is to tie the navel-string as bom in a 
quickly as possible, remove the child from the mother to the warmth s ^ e X y! as 
of the fire-place, and endeavour to stimulate the lungs into action by Theconi- 
breathing forcibly into the mouth while the nostrils are closed, ticetodi- 
Friction with a warm hand, and with the conjoint aid of some pun- fu„ e 3 j5j e rae . 
gent volatile, is at the same time applied actively to the chest ; and diatciy, 
if this do not succeed the nostrils are attempted to be roused with "ilmuTant 
ammonia, or the fauces with a tea-spoonful of brandy and hot water, ™ 1 °' > n 1 r 8 e by 
to excite sneezing or coughing. All this is well; but there is aThisprue- 
great, and, I am afraid, not unfrequently a fatal error in thus sepa- ne^To" 
rating the navel-string and removing the child from the mother. f(ir ns re - 

• lites to ui" 

While it continues united it has two chances of recovery, that of the viding !he 
action of the lungs and that of the re-action of the umbilical artery, ["""^"j. 
By removing it from the mother we allow it but one chance, and ration. 
that, in my opinion, the feeblest. The expansion of the lungs is alto- nio 'n ex- 
gether anew process! and, like other new processes, does not always pl ^ i "* 1 ' ug . 
take place with great promptness, even where the child is in full life uatod. 
and vigour, and the umbilical artery in regular pulsation ; for it is 
sometimes half a minute or double this time before the child begins 
to cry, which is the first proof of its respiring. But the flow of the 
blood through the umbilical artery is an established habit, and, like 
all other habits, has a powerful tendency to recur if we give it time 
and favour ; and must derive an additional tendency from the stimulus 
of the posterior placental vessels which are still pulsating, and ope- 
rating wit h a vis a tergo. Of the various cases of asphyxy on birth 
which I have witnessed, by far the greater number have proved fatal 
when treated in the former way, and successful when treated in the 
latter : and the explanation here given will readily account for the 
difference. 

The placenta itself may, also, form a preternatural presentation, t ^, e n 88n f ta 
and add much to the difficulty and the danger of labour. We have placenta, 
said that this rises ordinarily from some part of the fundus of the 
uterus, though it may originate from its sides, or from some other 
quarter, for there is no quarter of the womb which may not become 
its source. Hence it occasionally takes its rise more or less over the 
mouth of the womb ; and while this part of the womb continues quies- 
cent, it produces no more inconvenience there than any where else. 
But the moment labour commences, or even, in the latter months of ., 
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parturition, when any cause whatever irritates the mouth of the 
womb, and in any degree puts it upon the stretch, sonic oi Uw 
placental vessels must necessarily become ruptured and a hemorrhage 
ensue. So long as this is small in quantity, and does not frequently 
return, it will be sufficient to enjoin quiet, a recumbent position, 
and that the bed be not heated with a profusion of blankets. But 
if the hemorrhage be considerable, whether before the full time of 
labour, or on its accession, or in any part of it, there is no perfect 
safety but in delivery, and hereby giving the ruptured vessels an 
opportunity of closing their mouths. The difficulty is less than a 
young practitioner might at first expect : for he may be sure, from 
the hemorrhage itself, that the os uteri is both dilated and dilatable, 
since if this did not give way neither would the vessels which 
produce the hemorrhage. 

Upon the whole, the proportion of unnatural deliveries to natural 
is but few ; and of these it is pleasing also to reflect that the more 
they are connected with difficulty or danger, the more rare is their 
occurrence : insomuch that comparing the statements of Professor 
Magcle, of Heidelberg,* with those of several of the most eminent 
accoucheurs of our own country, as Dr. Bland and Dr. Merriman, 
we may calculate that a breech case may be expected about once in 
fifty times ; a foot case once in eighty ; and the more dangerous 
presentations of the arm. breast, or funis scarcely twice in five bun 
(Jred births 
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•SPECIES V. 

PARODYNIA AMORPHICA. 

IMPRACTICABLE LABOUR. 

bA&otrit i>irsi>ED by mis-configuration op the fetus ok oi 

THE MATERNAL PELVIS. 

In natural labour the size of the head is adapted to the diameter 
of the pelvis it has to pass through : in some children, indeed, the 
head is rather larger than in others, or has a difference of shape; 
and we meet with a like difference in the area of the pelvis : and 
these circumstances may prolong the labour, though the cxpulsory 
powers of the mother will ultimately triumph over the resistance. 

But it unfortunately happens that the head is sometimes so enlarged 
by monstrosity of structure, hydrops capitis, or some other dist 
or that the maternal pelvic is so deformed in its make, that the child 
cannot pass through the passage, and delivery becomes altogether 
impracticable. 

There is, however, an intermediate state between the natural size 
of the pelvis with a head of a natural size applied to it, and that of 
absolute impracticability from the utter maccordance of the head to 

* TTebers.pM fret Vorl'iHo in det 6. H. EfttbirdnngsaiMtaTI zn HrirM!>er<r. &r. 1819. 
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the opening ; m which, though the most violent unci best directed Ge n. IL 
pains of the mother may not be sufficient to produce expulsion, this pfrodynil* 
object may be effected by the assistance of instruments co-operating amorphic* 
with the natural efforts. ue'iabou* 

What space of pelvis is absolutely necessary to enable a living p^™" 
child, at its full time, to pass through it, has not been very accurately sometimes 
settled by obstetric writers, some maintaining that this cannot take KaMe-"" 
place where the conjugate diameter is less than two inches and a l j ver >'> 

i \c i_ l • -ii ■ i 'hough no;: 

Jialr, though it may, till we reach tnis degree of narrowness ; and practicable 
others that it cannot take effect under three inches. The dif- Xrwy 
ference in the size of the head in different children on their birth, bo obtained 
and of the thickness of the soft parts within the pelvis in different ofmechaoi- 
women, may easily account for this variation in the rule laid down. ca LjSf' u " 
It is clear, however, from the acknowledgment of both parties, Necessary 
that if the dimension of the pelvis be much under three inches, of a t he ler 
delivery cannot be accomplished without the loss of the child : and pel v >* 
it is also clear that if the head be much enlarged beyond the natural 
size from any cause whatever, it cannot pass even through the ordi- 
nary dimensions, thus giving us the two following sources or vari- 
eties of difficult labour from an amorphous cause. 

et A fetu. The fetus deformed by a preternatural magnitude oi 

head, or some other morbid protuberance. 

j8 Pelvica. The pelvis contracted in its diameter by natural de 
formity, or subsequent disease or injury, 

It is by no means easy to determine what is the actual measure- Thcjud? 
rncnt of the hollow of the pelvis in a living woman, and particularly morehn 
during the time of labour : and hence, how useful soever it may be P° rtan cc 

ill- • 1 than a ui 

f.o be acquainted with what ought to be its precise capacity as taken rect mcas 
under other circumstances, the judgment must chiefly determine pXhfin 
as to the practicability or impracticability of the passage from a every sepa 
calm attention to the individual case at the time, and particularly ra 
where the difficulty proceeds from the form of the child rather than 
from that of the mother. If, in well weighing the circumstances, the J*^,^ 
question remain doubtful, the patient should be allowed to proceed to proceed 
with her natural exertions alone, or such only in addition as the ZubtM m 
hands may be able to afford, till the strength is considerably ex- cases till 
hausted, and the mind participates in the depression of the body. on.Sd^aSd 
And if, at this time, as will probably be the case, the head has de- ^^ 
scended so low as to be in contact with the perinaeum, and an ear then a'use 
can be felt, it would be imprudent to delay any longer assisting her j£aVfo?" 
with the vectis or the forceps. ce P 8 - 

But the case may not be doubtful, and the passage may be so **f£^ 
much contracted as to render all attempts to accomplish delivery by not admit 
the hands or the ordinary instruments totally ineffectual from the ^ gj^ 
first. In this situation other means must be resorted to, or the ^V™ 
mother and the child must both perish, worn out by fatigue, and men ts. 
perhaps rendered gangrenous in the points of contact from irritation 
and inflammation. 

TIip moan^ that present themselves to the practitioner on this in ibis «a«c 

" the means 
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occasion are the three following : He may reduce the head of the 
child by the crotchet or perforator. He may, in a small degree, 
enlarge the diameter of the pelvis by dividing the symphysis pubis. 
Or, he may make a section through the abdomen into the uterus. 

The first of these methods is designed to save the mother by a 
voluntary sacrifice of the child. The two last give a chance to the 
child, but at an imminent hazard of the mother. 

Where the ditficulty proceeds from a morbid enlargement of the 
child's head, the question as to which of these three methods of 
treatment should be adopted, ought not to admit of a moment's 
delay. The child is, perhaps, dead already, or, if not, it is not 
likely that it would long survive the deformity it labours under, or 
live so as to render life a blessing : and the life of a sound woman 
must not be risked, and still less sacrificed, for the chance of saving 
an unsound child. The head, therefore, ought to be diminished, 
and consequently the perforator to be had recourse to. 

But there are instances of a deformity of the'pelvis so considerable 
as that the perforator cannot be employed to any advantage ; for 
how much soever the cranium may have been broken down, there 
may not be breadth enough to extract the child in any way. ■ And 
this will always be the case where the range of the pelvis is under an 
inch and a half from the pubis to the sacrum, or on either side. Dr. 
Osborn asserts that he once succeeded in removing a child by means 
of the crochet, in a case where the widest side of the pelvis was 
only an inch and three quarters broad, and not more than two inches 
long ;* which is a capacity so narrow as to throw some doubt upon 
the accuracy of the measurement in the minds of many practition- 
ers,! and certainly so narrow as to form an unparalleled case in the 
annals of the obstetric art. 

In situations, therefore, of this kind, some other plan must be 
pursued even to save the life of the mother ; and the only plans that 
can even be thought of are that of dividing the symphysis of the 
pubes, and that of the Cesarean section. 

Towards the latter months of pregnancy there seems to be a 
disposition in the bones of the pelvis to separate at their symphysis, 
insomuch that some pregnant women are sensible of a motion at 
the junction of the bones, especially at that of the ossa pubis. J 
This has been known c to anatomists for some centuries, and about 
seventy years ago, for the first time, gave rise to a question whether 
advantage might not be taken of this tendency in cases of pelvic 
contractions, to enlarge the space by dividing the ossa pubis at their 
symphysis, and thus obtain the same end as is answered by the Ce- 
sarean section, with a considerable diminution of risk. The 
operation seems first of all to have been proposed by M. Louis of 
the French Academy of Surgery to Professor Camper of Gro- 
ningen, who tried it first on a dead female body, and found it would 
afford space, and next on a living pig, which, for some days after- 
wards, was incapable either of walking or standing, but in a few 
weeks perfectly recovered. He was then desirous of trying it upon 
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a young woman condemned to death at Groningen, but did not Gen - H. 
succeed in his request. Not long afterwards, however, it was per- f^R-dym!' 
formed with complete success by M. Sigault of Paris, upon the junoiphieu. 
wife of a soldier who had hitherto borne four children, each of b™ P '*bour!' 
which, from the mother's misformation, was obliged to be extracted m° KeLSb 
piecemeal. The section of the cartilage connecting the ossa uiBtorj/ of 
pubis enabled the bones to be separated, according to his account, case? 18 ' 
by a chasm of two inches and a half; and yielded a free passage to 
the child in four minutes and a half. The wife, with her husband 
and child, a few weeks afterwards, presented themselves to the 
members of the faculty assembled in their hall. The patient walked 
steadily and was found to be perfectly recovered.* Mr. Le Hoy, 
who was requested to attend on the occasion, tells us that the same 
operation was afterwards performed by two other practitioners on 
two other women, and in both cases with an equally happy termina- 
tion. He also observes that although, in an unimpregnated state, Extent to 
the bones of the pelvis cannot be made to separate upon a division J^n's wm 
of the symphysis to a space of more than an inch, which would be separate in 
insufficient for the purpose proposed, the additional softness and compared 
flaccidity which take place during pregnancy, as well in the bones ^^^ 
and cartilages as in the muscles, is so considerable, that a separation other times. 
of two inches and a half may be easily effected in labour, and was 
effected in the above cases, while the same bistoury that divided the 
soft parts, easily also divided the cartilage. t In various other parts operation 
of the Continent, and especially at Mons and in Holland it has been formedYn 
repeated with complete emancipation both to the child and mother. ™™ ns M|s 
Dr. J. H. Myers, who witnessed it at Paris, speaks of it in the Account of 
highest terms of commendation. He says that the length of the |J 1 c n °g^ 
incision does not exceed three inches, and that the whole operation b ? Myers. 
is over in less than five minutes : while in the Cesarean operation 
the wound is necessarily more than nine inches long, the uterus is 
divided, and the surrounding viscera are uncovered. " I have seen," 
says Dr. Myers, " the operation twice performed in this capital with 
every possible success. The last patient, while I am writing, is in 
the room, coming to show herself in justice to her operator. It is 
only eighteen days since the operation was performed, and she is in 
perfect health, and by no means injured by it. ''J 

The operation, however, has been decried, and, in some in- Operation 
stances, has certainly failed ; but there appears to be some doubt f ro c m ,B d cca . 
whether, in several of these cases at least, if not in all, it was con- sionai fail 
ducted with a sufficient degree of dexterity and skill : for when we sometimes 
are told by one operator that, after the division of the symphysis he per £",' f ! , ?i 
could not effect an opening of much more than a finger's breadth, 
and by another that the utmost extent of the hiatus was not more 
than an inch and a half, and compare these remarks with the fol- 
lowing assertion of Dr. Myers upon this very point, it is difficult to 
come to any other conclusion. " The moment," says he, " the 

* Med. Coram. Edin. Vol. v. p. 214. 

t Itccberches Historiques ct Pratiques stu- la Section cle la Svmphysc dtt Pubcs ; 
&c. Pnris. Svo. 1778. 
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division is made, there is an enlargement of the pelvis, I venture to 
say. to any extent desired : the last I saw was three inches, ac- 
curately measured hy an instrument called peMmetre, contrived by 
M. Trainel." To which we may add that M. dc Lambon performed 
the operation twice on the same patient ; in the first instance with- 
out injury to the mother, and in the second with success to both 
mother and child.* 

After these decisive facts in its favour, to which the reader may 
add others from the volume of Nosology, I cannot but conceive that 
the prejudice against it, in our own country, has been carried too 
far. One trial alone has been made among ourselves, and thai 
with an unsuccessful issue. But the chief opposition to it seems to 
have proceeded from the discountenance of Dr. Denman, added to 
certain experiments made in relation to it by Dr. William Hunter, 
which do not seem to have been conducted under circumstances 
that can fairly call in question the truth of the preceding state- 
ments. 

" Immediately,' ' says Dr. Denman, " after the accounts of the 
operation were brought into this country, wishing, as a matter of 
duty, to understand the ground of the subject, I had a conference 
with the late Mr. John Hunter, in which we considered its first 
principles, its safety ; and after the most serious consideration it 
was agreed that, if the utility could be proved, there appeared from 
the structure of the parts, or from the injury they were likely to 
sustain by the mere section of the symphysis, no sufficient objection 
against performing it. Of its real utility it was, however, impossible 
to decide before many experiments had been made on the dead 
body, to ascertain the degree of enlargement of the capacity of the 
pelvis, well-formed or distorted, which would he thereby obtained. 
Such experiments were soon made : and their result published by 
the late Dr. Hunter, and these proved on the whole that, in extreme 
or great degrees of distortion of the pelvis, the advantage to be 
gained was wholly insufficient to allow the head of a child to pass 
without lessening its bulk : and in small degrees of distortion that 
the operation was unnecessary, such cases admitting of relief by 
less desperate methods. They proved, moreover, that irreparable 
injury would be done by attempts to increase the common advan- 
tages gained by the section of the symphysis by straining or tearing 
asunder the ligaments which connect the ossa innominata to the 
sacrum, and to the soft parts contained in the pelvis, particularly to 
the bladder."! 

Now it did not require these experiments to prove that this ope- 
ration, or almost any other, would become mischievous if unskilfully 
performed, but surely it was something too much to endeavour to 
set aside the facts and results known to have taken place in very 
numerous instances in the living body, and to call in question the 
veracity of those who made them and those who witnessed them, by 
facts and results made merely on the dead body, without one single 
experiment on the body while alive and in the peculiar circumstance* 

* Leake's Practical Observations on the Acute Diseases of vVnmen. Bro 
i^nmnn'" Pmrtiro. &f . AM. 
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under which alone it is admitted that thefacts and results contended p EN - !{• 
for could possibly take place. parodyui*' 

Uj)on the whole it is allowed in the passage just quoted, as the »uwr|rf>»ca. 
concurrent opinion of Dr. Denman himself, Mr. John Hunter, and bi< lutwur. 
apparently Dr. William Hunter, and this too after " the most serious ^ u |' ul 
consideration," — that "there appears from the structure of the parts 
or from the injury they are likely to sustain, by the mere section of 
the symphysis, no sufficient objection against performing the opera- 
tion," That it will answer in every degree of a contracted pelvis 
was never asserted by its most sanguine advocates, but only in cases 
where the constriction was somewhat too considerable to allow of 
the extraction of the child by the forceps. And lastly, it is after all 
admitted by Dr. Denman himself, that where the life of a child is of 
more than ordinary importance from public or other considerations, 
and the mother who is in labour with it possesses a pelvis so deform- 
ed and contracted, that ; t cannot pass through the passage in its pre- 
sent state, " there the section of the symphysis of the ossa pubis might 
be proposed and performed, — being less horrid to the woman than 
the Cesarean operation, and instead of adding to the danger, giving 
some chance of preserving the life of the child."* 

It is perfectly clear, however, that be the advantages of dividing Division «f 
the symphysis what they may when the pelvis is under certain states ujfysis'una» 
of deformity, it is an operation that can never be of any avail where JJjjJU^ 
the passage is so narrow that the child cannot be brought away piece- pussa^ is 
meal even by the use of the perforator. And in such circumstances Mrrow! y 
the only alternative is to leave the patient to nature, in the slender i» wl** 
and desperate hope that the pains may gradually wear away as the patient 
parts become habituated to the irritation, and the child, as in many %£* bc 
cases of extra-uterine fetation, be thrown out in detached fragments 
by an abscess ; or to have recourse to what has been called the cesa- JU/JfjgJ* 
rean operation, and deliver by making a section into the uterus Cesarean 

, , , i , operation. 

through the abdomen. ^ 

The love of offspring, or a sense of duty, has been so prevalent in Maternal 
some women as to induce them to submit to this severe trial in cases *** v, r f a 
where the pelvis has by no means been so straitened as we are now jjjg, 1 ^, 
contemplating. And these motives not being confined to any par- Vli iic<i on 
ticular age, the operation is of considerable antiquity and is particu- JJJJS* £ 
larly noticed by the elder Pliny, who tells us that the elder Scipio Afri- [!»*?P«[»- 
canus, and the first of the Cesars were brought into the world in this t >om B ° re- 
manner, and adds that the name of Cesar was hence derived, " « ;H£ > ,cri8Q 
c<eso matris utero."t In recent times, one of the earliest cases in world. 
which it was submitted to was that of the wife of a cattle-gelder at CR ^ l " BIld ' 
Siegenhausen in Germany in the beginning of the sixteenth century. ^{"^ 
The child it seems was, from its size, supposed to be incapable of thus bom. 
being expelled in the natural way, and the operation was performed jJ^SS 
by the cattle-gelder himself. Barehin, in his appendix to Rousset, ny. 
who was a warm supporter of the practice, and wrote in favour of 
it in I5C1, tells us that this woman did well and bore several chil- 
dren afterwards in the natural way. There are a few other instances Revived by 

lay hands 
in rocer' 

Penman, tit supr. 449. t Hist. Nat. J,ib. vn. cap. ix. tim ^- 
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related of its having been executed by lay hands, and with equal 
success ; particularly one performed in Ireland by an uninstructed 
midwife whose instrument was a razor. The case is related by Mr. 
Duncan Stewart in the Edinburgh Medical Essays,* who saw the 
woman a few days after the operation. She was well in about a 
month. Among regular practitioners, however, it has been gene- 
rally opposed on account of its very doubtful result, from the tune of 
Pare and Guillemeau, who warmly resisted its employment. Dr. 
Hull not long since made a collection of all the cases in which the 
operation had been performed both at home and abroad, and calcu- 
lated them at 231, of which 139, being considerably more than half, 
had proved successful.! The German collections, indeed, give 
various examples of its having been repeated several times on the 
same person : and M. Trestan narrates the extraordinary history of 
one woman who had submitted to it not fewer than seven times. J One 
of the latest examples is, I believe, the case furnished by Dr. Locker 
of Zurich, and published in a late volume of the Transactions of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society ; in which the mother and child were both 
happily preserved. § 

Under this view of the subject it is singular to observe the general 
fatality, at least to the mother, with which the Cesarean section has 
been followed in our own country. " There are, I think," says Mr. 
Burns, " histories of twenty cases where this operation has been per- 
formed in Britain : out of these only one woman has been saved, 
but ten children have been preserved. "|| 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Hamilton remarks, H that it had been per- 
formed five times at the date of his publication : and that in no in- 
stance had the patient the good fortune to survive it many days. Of 
the last case he was an eye-witness, and it was only resorted to after 
every othor means had proved ineffectual : the child was saved but 
the mother survived only six and twenty hours. This ingenious writer 
enters with great pertinence into the^uestion to what cause so gene- 
ral a failure is to be ascribed. And while he admits that nervous or 
uterine irritation from cutting, internal hemorrhage, or an extrava- 
sation into the cavity of the abdomen may each have an influence : he 
is disposed to think that its unsuccess is principally to be imputed to 
the effect which access of air is well known to have on viscera exposed 
and in a state of irritation. Dr. Monro repeatedly found that, in 
making even a large aperture by incision into the abdomen of ani- 
mals, if the wound be quickly closed the animal readily recovers : but 
that if the viscera be exposed for only a few minutes to the air, severe 
pains and fatal convulsions ensue. And hence Mr. Hamilton most 
warmly exhorts that, in performing the Cesarean operation, the 
bowels be denuded as little as possible, and the wound be closed with 
the utmost expedition. 

This answer, however, is hardly satisfactory : and I am rather in- 
clined to think that the comparative want of success at home, is 
owing to the greater reluctance in performing the operation than 



* Vol. v. p. 360. 

J Journ. de Medicine, Tom. xxxvi. p. 



t Translation of M. Bandeloque's Memoir, n. 233» 
. xxxvi. p. 69. 
^ Vol. ix. p. 11. || Princip. ut stipr. p. 348. 

T Elements of the Practice of Miihv ; ff>rr, Rvo. 
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^eems to be manifested in France and Germany ; in consequence of Gen. II. 
which it is rarely determined upon till the woman is too far exhausted, rarodynia" 
and has an insufficiency of vigour to enable the wounded parts to amorphics. 

... ..■•. *? „ , , , . Inipractica- 

assume a healing condition. In most of the cases recorded, there t>ie labour* 
does not seem to have been any deficiency of skill ; and particu- 
larly in that which occurred about five and thirty years since, and was 
attended by Mr. John Hunter and Dr. Ford,* and hence the unfa- 
vourable issue must be resolved into some other cause. 

It is happy for the world, and peculiarly so for those who are pos- Promaturo 
sessed of a contracted pelvis, and in many cases without knowing it till its groat' 
they are in labour, that a far safer and less painful operation may be {he^casos. 
had recourse to, where the deformity is known in due time, I mean 
that of a premature delivery. " A great number of instances have illustrated, 
occurred," says Dr. Denman, "of women so formed that it was not 
possible for them to bring forth a living child at the termination of 
nine months who have, in my own practice, been blessed with living 
children by the accidental coming on of labour, when they were only 
seven months advanced in their pregnancy, or several weeks before 
their due time. But the first account of any artificial method of 
bringing on premature labour was given to me by Dr. C. Kelly. 
He informed me that about the year 1756, there was a consultation of 0ri s in °f. 

, . . -r , •!/»!_ tl e practice 

the most eminent men at that time in London to consider ot the in London. 
moral rectitude of, and advantages which might be expected from, 
this practice ; which met with their general approbation. The first Success m 
case in which it was deemed necessary and proper, fell under the care case." 
of the late Dr. Macauley, and it terminated successfully. The patient 
was the wife of a linen-draper in the Strand. Dr. Kelly informed 
me that he himself had practised it ; and, among other instances, 
mentioned that he had performed this operation three times upon the 
same woman, and twice the children had been born living. 
- " A lady of rank," continues the same writer, " who had been m?'^ 
married many years, was soon after her marriage delivered of a success or. 
living child in the beginning of the eighth month of her pregnancy, ^X'ia'. 
She had afterwards four children at the full time, all of which were, 
after very difficult labours, born dead. She applied in her next preg- 
nancy to Dr. Savage, whom I met in consultation. By some 
accounts she had received, she was prepared for this operation, to 
which she submitted with great resolution. The membranes were 
accordingly ruptured, and the waters discharged, early in the eighth 
month of her pregnancy. On the following day she had a rigor, 
succeeded by heat and other symptoms of fever which very much 
alarmed us for the event. On the third day, however, the pains of 
labour came on, and she was, after a short time, delivered, to the 
great comfort and satisfaction of herself and friends of a small but 
perfectly healthy child, which is at this time nearly of the same size 
it would have been, had it been born at the full period of utero-ges- 
tation ; and it has lived to the state of manhood. In a subsequent 
pregnancy the same method was pursued, but whether the child was 
of larger size, or the pelvis was become smaller, whether there wa« 

* Dcnuonn, lit supr. p. 463. 
y OJ . v.- 2<> 
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Gen. ii. anv mistake in the reckoning, or whether the child fell into any un- 
rliotZ' toward position, I could not discover, but it was still-born, though 
amorphic*, the labour did not continue longer than six hours. Yet in a third 
biXboaT trial the child was born living and healthy, and she recovered without 

any unusual inconvenience or trouble."* 
luteal It is only necessary to add that the time in which labour-pains will 

JS. come on after thus rupturing the membranes and discharging the 
the mem waters, is uncertain, and appears to depend much on the irritability 
[h^SsS^ of the uterus. It is sometimes delayed, as in the first trial in the case 
mo» of ihe • t no ticed, for three davs, but the labour has sometimes, also, been 

lahout- j"^ v "" ' ■ !*■/•' L 

pains varies found to commence within a tew hours. 

in different 
jMividuafe. 



SPECIES \t 

PARODYNIA PLURALIS 

MULTIPAROUS LABOUR. 

LABOUR COMPLICATED BY A PLURALITY OF CHIL1>KEJS. 

Gen. II. The fertility of women seems to depend upon various circum- 

fenmty VI " stances ? partly, perhaps, the extent or resources of the ovaria, partly 

dependent constitutional warmth of orgasm, and partly the adaptation of the 

ci"c V um'° us male semen to the organization of the respective female. Eisen- 

Btances. menger gives us the history of a woman who produced fifty-one chil- 

chiwiren dren :| and sometimes the fertility seems to pass from generation to 

Sy°ono° d generation, in both sexes, though it must be always liable to some 

woman. variation from the constitution of the family that is married into. I 

tionai'ferti- have in my own family at the time of writing, a young female servant 

tarv!' eredi whose mother bore twenty-three children, and brought them up with 

so much success, that at the time of her mother's death, she was the 

youngest of nineteen then living : and her eldest brother has fourteen 

children at present, all of whom I believe are in health. 

lUuitipii- But while some women produce thus rapidly in single succession, 

cate ferti- t uere are others that are multiparient, and bring forth occasionally 

Throe at a two or even three at a time, more than one ovum being detached by 

the orgastic shock. Three at a time is not common : I have met 

with but one instance of it in which the children were all alive and 

likely to live ; and one instance only occurred to Dr. Denman in the 

Sometimes course of upwards of thirty years' practice. Four have occasionally 

Five re- but very rarely been brought forth together, and there are a few 

ported, but wonderful stories of five, but which rest on no well-authenticated 

doubtful testimony. 

authority. Twins are mostly produced at a common birth, but owing to the 
du'ced'a'tT mc idental death of one of them while the other continues alive, there 
common is sometimes a material difference in the time of their expulsion, and 

birth: Cut ■ ' 

* Epist. App. ad Strauss de fccla. Mussipont. p. 29£. t Ibid. p. 228. 
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consequently, therefore, in their bulk or degree of maturity, giving Q™. H 
us the two following varieties : Parodynia ' 

ploralis. 

. , , m ultima- 

te Congruens. Of equal or nearly equal growth, and roua labour. 

Congruous twinning. produced at a common birth. anyT^?- 

fi Incongruens. Of unequal growth, and produced at ferer.t pe - 

Incongruous twinning. different births. 

In congruous twinning or ordinary twin cases, in which there is « p - P )ura ; 

■ i i • i r i .lis congrua. 

no great disparity of size between the two, on the birth of the one, it congruous 
can be pretty easily ascertained that another is still in the womb by twinmn s- 
applying the hand to the abdomen ; for the limbs, and, if the child 
be alive, its movements, may generally be felt very distinctly, except, 
indeed, where an ascites is present, and the practitioner must then 
have recourse to other tokens. 

There are no precise signs by which a woman or her attendant can ^° n P™ cise 
determine whether she be pregnant of twins or not. Inequalities in which 
the prominence of the abdomen, peculiarities of internal sensation ^ 
or motion, slowness in the progress of a labour, have been advanced « an b ^ d B - 
as signs ; but they belong as frequently to the uniparient as to the cer aintl 
mukiparient, and hence are unentitled to attention. 

The claim to priority of birth in a twin case is dependent, not on j^'.'y of 
superiority of strength, or any other endowment, but on a closer twins de- 
proximity to the mouth of the uterus alone, and, consequently, on a {£j£™ 1 on 
greater convenience of position. Though when, on the birth of Jjg"^ 
twins, one is found small and emaciated, and the other plump and birth. 
strong, we have some ground for apprehending that the vigorous chikl 
has absorbed the greater part of the nutriment afforded by the mother, 
as we find not unfrequently in plants shooting from the same spot of 
earth. 

The general rules that govern in morbid labour of individual chil- General 
dren, govern equally in morbid labour of twins. The second child m e rD jdia- 
is usually delivered with comparatively few pains and little incon- J^jjJ 
venience, as the parts have been sufficiently dilated by the passage of goyem in 
the first; and, although there is commonly some interval between J.*^,*" 
the termination of the one and the commencement of the other ^l" 181 " 
struggle, it is not often that this interval exceeds half an hour or an tW eeh the 
hour. It has, indeed, in a few instances extended to whole days ; in ™rf a > e on j[ 
one instance to ten,* and in another to seventeen days.t But these t^te. 
are very uncommon cases : and as mischief may possibly happen to tei " e e d x to a 
the womb, and to the system at large from a long protraction of £{•;££ 
uterine irritation, it is now the practice to deliver the second child by to seven- 
art, after having waited four or five hours in vain for a return of ex- g»^ 

pulsory exertions. ttiowl 

In incongruous twinning we meet, in different cases, with every ^ P . plutalis 
possible diversity in perfection of form, and term of expulsion between j*£Jg£ 
the co-offspring. Nor is this to be wondered at in either respect, oustwiu- 
We have already seen that a single fetus may die during any period n ^p lo]ogy 
of parturition from a variety of causes ; and hence we may readily mJ«P>*- 

* nfct. <le l'Acad. des Sciences, 1751, p. 107. thrive** 

i ?")p J}o«rt in Verheiidelingen van Harlem, xn, App. s*o, \>. 
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gen. ii. conjecture that one of the twins may die at any period, while the 

Spec. VI. other stil i thrives and remains unaffected. This twin may remain 
" in the womb, and both be expelled together at the full time. But 
it may happen, also, from the peculiar irritation of the uterus ge- 
nerally, or the peculiar position of the dead fetus near the cervix, 
that this organ may be so far stimulated by the death, and corrupt 
state of the fetal corse and its membranes, as to expel it from 

the first be tne body, while the living child receives no injury, and continues 

while "the to thrive, and is maturely delivered at its proper time. 

ma^tf In tne latter cas€ N where the dead fetus has been discharged in the 
second or third month of pregnancy, the mother, not knowing herself 
to have been pregnant with twins, has been erroneously conceived, 

the secondf on tue arrival of the second birth, to have produced a perfect child 

may ima- ' within the short term of six or seven months. 

In the former case, or that in which the dead fetus remains 
quiet in the womb through the remaining term of pregnancy and 
both are discharged at a common birth, an opinion equally erroneous 
was formerly entertained in order to account for the apparent differ- 
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pu _ 

'£rmpriC act8 ence °^ tne two m g rovvtn and size : for it was supposed that the 
dead and puny, and apparently premature fetus, was conceived 
some months subsequently to the perfect and vigorous child, and 
hence had not time to reach it in size and perfection ; and to this 
supposed subsequent conception was given the name of super- 
fetation. 

We have reason to believe that such a process does occasionally 
take place in some quadrupeds whose wombs are so formed as to 
allow of it : but we have already observed in the preliminary Proem 
to the present Class, as also in the introductory observations to the 
present Order, that, in women, from the moment of conception, an 
efflorescent membrane is formed which lines the whole cavity of the 
uterus, and acts as a septum to the ascent of any subsequent tide of 
male semen ; not to say further that the os uteri itself is so plugged 
up by the secretion of a viscid mucus at the time, as to prevent any 
communication between this organ and the vagina till the period of 
Hence this pregnancy is completed. And hence the doctrine of superfetation 
nowVn dia- m women i excepting under very particular circumstances, has de- 
repute, servedly sunk into general disrepute.* For it is possible, however, 
whafcir- as we have already observed, for a second fetation to take place by 
""has 8 " 068 an additional connexion, within a few hours after the first, and before 
overruled, the formation of the occluding membrane. But in this case, the 
progress of the twins are parallel, and their birth in immediate 
succession. 
Example of The cases of this kind, and formerly ascribed to the exploded 

incongru- , ^r - , r 

ousfeta- cause, are by no means uncommon. Dr. Maton has given a very 
decided one in the Medical Transactions, containing the history of 
a lady delivered at Palermo of a male child in November 1807, and 
again, scarcely three months afterwards, in February 1808, of 
another male infant, " completely formed."! The proportion or 
powers of the first child are not sufficiently noticed : but we are 

* Waldscbmied, Dissert, de Superfoetatione falso pretend, Hanb. 1727. 
tVol. !V, Art, y? r 
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told that both were born alive ; that the elder died when nine days Gen. n. 
old " without any apparent cause ;'' and that the younger died also, ^^piuXt-" 
but after a longer term. i»* «««*- 

In Henchel we have an account of a minute* and a mature fetus f n c.mgru- 
born at the same time : and in the Transactions of the Medico- °?* ' twlB " 
Chirurgical Society, a similar account by Mr. Chapman, with the Funiicr 
exception of the time, which varied considerably : the dead and llluBtr6tc * 
minute fetus, apparently not more than three or four months old, 
having in this case been born in October 1816, and the twin, a full- 
grown child, not till December, just two months afterwards. t 

In this last instance, however, there can be no doubt that the f,f d a ™x-° U 
aborted fetus had remained quiet in the uterus for some months after plained, 
its death before it was expelled ; which in truth is the only way of 
reconciling its apparent age and size of not more than three or four 
months at the time of its expulsion, with the full time or nine months 
of the mother, completed only two months afterwards. 

Nor is a quiet and undisturbing continuance in the uterus after Unduturu-- 
the death of the fetus by any means uncommon, whether the off- !manceof 
spring be single or double. We have already given examples of an ^Jf *! OI JJ|, 
interval of ten, and even seventeen days, in the case of twins born after death, 
equally of full size. But where the growth has been discrepant, nTon"" 00 ' 
and the dead fetus has remained behind unsuspected, it has some- 
times been several months before expulsion has taken place. Ruyset Has con- 
gives a case in which it was delayed a twelvemonth after the appa- twelve. 
rent term of its death, and even then discharged without corruption :J "double. 
and some of the foreign collections have instances that more than this time. 
double this time.§ 

The present author was once engaged in consultation upon the illustrative 
case of a lady in Bedford Row, who had miscarried of a fetus under 
three months old, which there was every reason to believe died four 
months antecedently ; as at that time the mother had been attacked 
with a flooding and rigors, had had various subsequent uterine he- 
morrhages, and had never been able to quit a recumbent position 
without producing some return of the bleeding. 



SPECIES VII. 
PARODYNIA SECUNDARIA. 

SEQUENTIAL LABOUR. 

JU3EA8ED ACTION, OB DISTURBANCE SUCCEEDING DELIVER!". 

In ordinary child-birth the pains of labour may be said to cease ^,^*$; 
with the expulsion of the fetus : since though sequential, or after- In ordinary' 

- *-- - J--- — child-birth 
no difficulty 
after the 



pains as they are ordinarily called, are not uncommon for a day or 



* Neue Medicinische and Chirurgische Anmerkuugen, B. II. i¥^«<Zui. 

t Vol. ix. Art. p. 195. J Thegaur. Omnium Max. oimeteu. 

i Neue Samml. WahrnehrauDS«n. Band. it. r>. 241, 
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two, and are useful in expelling the placenta and its membranes, and 
a few large coagula of blood that have formed in the uterus, these 
last are neither violent nor by any means frequent. It sometimes 
happens, however, that there is almost as much trouble, and as much 
pain, and as much danger after the birth of the child as antecedently, 
so that the labour itself may be fairly said to be protracted into- this 
secondary stage, which offers the following varieties of morbid 
affection : 



a Retentiva. 
fi Dolorosa. 
y Hemorrhagica. 

£ Lochialis. 



Retention of the secundincs. 
Violent after-pains. 
Violent hemorrhage or flooding. 
Inadequate lochial discharge. 



c P. se- 
cundaria 
rolentiva. 
Retention 
of the se- 
cundinos. 
UsualJy 
cxpellod 
by natural 
efforts : 



but may 
generally 
be assisted 
by remov- 
ing the 
funis. 



Funis 
sometimes 
gives way 
and leaves 
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ta behind. 



And some- 
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Experiment 
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practice 
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often hap- 
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In about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after the birth of the 
child the uterus recovers its action, and again exerts itself, though 
with less force, and consequently slighter pain, to expel what is 
commonly called the after-birth, consisting of the placenta and its 
membranes ; which, in common cases, are easily separated and 
thrown off from the sides of the organ. The instinctive or remedial 
power of nature is just as competent of itself to do this as to expel 
the child ; but, as unquestionable benefit is found from assisting in 
the expulsion in the latter case, a like degree of benefit is also found 
in the former ; and the practitioner, by taking hold of the funis, and 
gently pulling it during the action of a pain, will, in most cases, be 
sure of expediting the passage of the placenta, without running the 
least risk of rudely tearing it from the sides of the uterus, and exciting 
a hemorrhage. 

It will sometimes however be found that the funis instead of being 
fully inserted at its upper extremity into the body of the placenta, 
originates alone from a few of its vessels, and that from an incautious 
tug it gives way, and is drawn down by itself, leaving the placenta 
behind ; and consequently putting it entirely out of the practitioner's 
power to render any collateral assistance. 

It also happens, not unfrequently, from the general exhaustion 
of the system, or the local exhaustion and torpitude of the uterus, 
that no expulsory pains of any kind follow at the ordinary time, or 
even for a long period afterwards, and consequently that the pla- 
centa is still lying unseparated in the uterus. 

On a trial instituted by Dr. W. Hunter, and Dr. Sandys, in the 
Middlesex Hospital, it was found in one case, that the placenta left 
to the action of the uterus alone, was not rejected till twenty-four 
hours after delivery : and as no ill consequences followed on this 
experiment, it became soon afterwards a practice with many in this 
metropolis, as it had long before been with still more on the Conti- 
nent, to pay no attention to the placenta, and to leave it to take its 
course. Great mischief however, has been, in many cases found to 
ensue, from this kind of quietism : for, where there is great exhaus- 
tion, a sufficiency of natural exertion does not in numerous instances 
return for three or four days afterwards, and sometimes even longer ; 
while the placenta, by remaining in the uterus, keeps up a febrile 
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irritation and, what is infinitely worse, by being in many instances Geht. h, 
partly though not wholly detached, and rendered a dead as well as a^^elunl 
a foreign substance, the detached part putrefies, and produces a <*'»>*"» ">- 
fetor through the whole atmosphere of the chamber sufficient of Retention 
itself to render the patient sick, and faint, and feverish, if it do not "^^ 
occasion a genuine typhus. of various 

I was lately requested to attend in consultation upon a case of st?ikW 
this kind. The patient had had a very difficult labour, and after two f*',^^ 
or three days of severe suffering was delivered by the use of the cro- 
chet. She was afterwards for a long time in a state of syncope, 
and the placenta was suffered to remain without any attempt to 
remove it. She had no expulsory pains for three days, but very great 
soreness and some degree of laceration in the soft parts, with such 
a torpitude of the bladder that the water was obliged to be drawn 
off daily. In about eight and forty hours, she had a hot dry skin, 
brown furred tongue, with a quick, small pulse, slight delirium, and 
occasional shiverings. It was in this state I was requested to see Patient id 
her. The room which was small, was insupportable from its stench, g'eatda^ 
notwithstanding all the pains taken to maintain cleanliness, and to 
cover the fetor by pungent odours. I strenuously advised that the 
placenta should be instantly removed, but was answered that gan- 
grene had already begun, the patient would certainly die, and as 
certainly sink under the very attempt to bring it away, so that the 
operator would fall under the charge of having killed her. My reply 
was, that she would assuredly die if it were not removed, but 1 was 
not so certain that she would if it were ; that in my judgment the 
fetor rather proceeded from the placenta itself than from the ichorous 
discharge about the vagina, and gave a token of a very extensive 
separation, though the patient wanted power to expel it from her 
body. And I could not avoid adding that if none of the gentlemen 
present (we made four in all) would venture upon the task I would 
take the risk upon myself, though 1 had long declined the prac- 
tice, and give the patient this only chance of recovery. This decla- The r>ia- 
ration inspirited the rest : the operation was determined upon, the movedfand 
placenta, as I suspected, was found nearly separated throughout, the patient 
and half advanced into the vagina, and was removed without diffi- r 
culty. By the use of cinchona and the mineral acids, with a nutri- 
tive regimen, the patient gradually recovered, and is now in a state 
of perfect health. 

The modern practice, therefore, of not trusting the placenta to Hence the 
the mere powers of nature, when those powers are exhausted or {h™pia a c©n- 
inoperarive, is founded upon a principle of the soundest observation, ta not to he 
Four or five hours is the utmost time now usually allowed, and if it p e we°s of 
be retained beyond this period, the operator interferes, brings it ^, a h '"n e these 
away by the funis, if the uterus will hereby become sufficiently sti- are ex- 
mulated, and if not, or the funis be broken, by cautiously introducing t^imo be 
his hand into the uterus, and peeling the placenta gradually from its allowed 

„ . . ex.- n before its 

walls by the action of his fingers. lemovai. 

If the uterus, instead of contracting at all at its fundus, should Hout . g]QSJ 
contract irregularly and transversely so as to form what has been contraction 
called an hour-glass contraction, the removal of the placenta should rns. 
•lake place before this time. 
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Gen. II. In some irritable habits it is sometimes found on the contrary that 
j8 p E ae*c^-' after-pains, instead of ceasing gradually, continue almost without 
dariadoio- ceasing, and with nearly as great violence as the pains of labour 
Vioicnv itself; and this for many hours after the extraction of the placenta. 
H^wtob* I<? sucn after-pains follow close upon the labour, they proceed 
distinguish- from a morbid irritation and spasmodic tendency of the uterus alone ; 
Treatment and the best remedy is an anodyne liniment applied to the abdomen, 
with an active dose of laudanum, which last must be repeated as 
soon as the first dose has lost its effect, the bowels in the mean while 
being kept regularly open. If such violent pains do not take place 
till some hours after the evacuation of the placenta, or even the next 
day, it is highly probable that some large cake of coagulated blood 
has formed in the uterus, and become a source of irritation. This 
may often be hooked out by a finger or two introduced for such 
purpose, and the organ be rendered easy : if not, an opiate will here 
be as necessary as in the preceding case. 
yP.secnn- Haemorrhage or flooding after delivery is another evil which the 
nuHrhagfa practitioner in the obstetric art is not unfrequently called upon to 
Treatment. comDat - This is sometimes produced by pulling too forcibly at the 
umbilical chord, and separating the placenta from the walls of the 
uterus before its vessels have sufficiently contracted : but the most, 
common cause is an exhausted state of the uterine vessels them- 
selves, and a consequent inability to contract their mouths, so that 
the blood flows through them without resistance, 
dischafge Tne uterus is ' at this titne -> so stored with blood of its own, that a 
of blood nt prodigious rush will often flow from it without producing syncope 
ouVweaiT or anv serious evil upon the general system : for it is only till it has 
c ialned ex " * ost ' ts own P ro P er supply, an d begins to draw upon the corporeal 
Yet great vessels for a recruit, that any alarming impression is perceived. Yet 
ger d ous n e V ^ rom tne nrst moment the attendant should be on his guard, and 
haiwtion should have recourse to the means already laid down under flooding 
Patient r " occurring in the latter months of pregnancy.* From the very open 
dieTin a es state m tne P resent cas e of the mouths of all the uterine vessels that 
few mi- have anastomosed with the vagina, the flooding is here, however, 

nute8. c f , i • 

upon some occasions, tar more profuse and dangerous than at' any 

other period, so that a woman has sometimes been carried off in the 

course of ten minutes, with a sudden faintness, sinking of the pulse, 

exhausZn a . nd ^ness <> f the eyes that is most heart-rending. And, in such a 

of the li- situation, as the living powers are failing apace, and must be sup- 

eo D rdia?« o e f ported at all adventures, while cold and astringent applications are 

^mTant sfllJ a PP hed to the a ffected region, we must have recourse to the 

kind ncces- warmest, the most active, and most diffusible cordials, as Madeira 

wine or brandy itself in an undiluted state : and if we succeed in 

rousing the frame from its deadly apathy, we must drop them by 

degrees, or exchange them for food of a rich and nutritive, but less 

stimulant description. 

tL\T a ' When the discharge of blood from the uterus ceases, it is suc- 

Squate C6eded by a flmd ° f a different a PPe a rance which is commonly called 

lochia! 

discharge. * VoL w> p> 176 , Gcn (< S[)cc „ p 9raeyesig uterina ba3morrliag i ca and com . 
pare with Vol. in. CI. hi. Ord. ly. Gen. n. Spec. 11. Hwmorrhagia atonica ptwi 
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lochia, (A«#ia,) a term employed by Dioscorides in the sense of Gen - **• 
secundae, or the materials evacuated by a lying-in woman after the ^ pf pecun-' 
birth of the child. The nature of this discharge does not seem to d j»F'» lo ~ 
have been very fully explained by pathologists. The numerous and inadequate 
expanded blood-vessels of the uterus contract gradually, and par- 1 c n C a r ~. d,s " 
ticularly in their mouths or outlets ; by which means the fluid they Origin of 
contain, and which is not entirely evacuated by the vagina, is thrown Nature™! 
back on the system with so much moderation as to produce no ^^ " 
serious evil, and its stimulus is chiefly directed to the breasts. As plained. 
the mouths of these vessels progressively collapse, the finer part of state'a^d 
the blood only, or at least with not more than a small proportion of change of 
the red particles, issues from them, and in smaller abundance, and counted 
hence the discharge appears less in quantity and of a more diluted for " 
redness. By intermixing with the oxygene of the air which has a 
free admission to the sexual organs, this red, as in the case of venous 
blood, assumes a purple or Modena hue : and as this hue becomes 
blended with the yellowish tinge of the serum, it necessarily changes 
to greenish, which is the colour of the lochial discharge before its 
cessation. 

While this discharge issues in a due proportion to the demand of Nodi »- 
the idiosyncrasy, for the quantity differs considerably in different wliiie"^ 
women, there is little fever or irritation, and we have no ill conse- J^"^ 
quences to apprehend : but the mouths of these vessels may be irri- quumity: 
tated by various causes, as catching cold, violent emotions of the cretion 6 ° 
mind, the use of too stimulant a diet, or the want of a sympathetic ™»ybe 

••11 11 iii-fi- . ^ r rendered 

action in the breasts ; and the result, under different circumstances, morbid by 
is of a directly opposite kind. If there be no spasm hereby induced excesB : 
on the mouths of the closing vessels, they will throw forth a morbid 
superabundance of serous fluid, without running perhaps into a 
hemorrhage, or opening sufficiently to discharge red blood, and the 
patient will become greatly exhausted and weakened, have a sense 
of a prolapse of the uterus, and be peculiarly dispirited in her mind. 
If, on the contrary, which is more frequently the case, the mouths or suppres 
of the uterine vessels become suddenly and spasmodically closed in B10n ' 
consequence of the superinduced irritation, there will be a total and 
abrupt suppression of the lochia, a sense of great weight and pain 
will be perceived in the uterus and the whole region of the pubes, a 
considerable degree of fever will ensue, and the patient will be in 
danger of a puerperal typhus. 

These are the evils which result from a disturbance of the balance 
of the lochial discharge. In attempting to remedy them the exciting Remedial 
cause should, in the first place, be removed as far as this is capable ™eans. 
of being accomplished. After which, in the former case, the 
strength is to be sustained by unirritant tonics, astringents, and a 
plain nutritive diet : and in the latter, the spasmodic pain, and heat, 
and other febrile symptoms are to be subdued by antispasmodics 
and relaxants, particularly camphor, with small doses of ipecacuan 
or antimony. The neutral salts have also in this case proved ser- 
viceable, which have the farther advantage of opening and cooling 
the bowels. It will likewise be found highly useful to foment the 
abdomen with flannels wrung out in hot water, or. which is far 

Vol. V.— 21 
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Gen. II. better, to bind a flannel swathe wrung out in hot water, in the same 
Spec.vii. e , roum i the whole of the abdomen and the back, and to en- 

d.riaT n " circle it with a band of folded linen to prevent it from wetting the 
inadequate sheets, and to let it remain on like a cataplasm, till it becomes dry 
lochiaidis- D evaporation. 

oceuion- It should not be forgotten, however, that in some women who 
focCfdis- have healthy labours, there is no lochial discharge whatever, the 
charge in blood-vessels of the uterus contracting suddenly and closely as soon 
as the red blood ceases to flow. 1 have already pointed out one 
example of this kind that occurred to Professor Frank, even after a 
third natural delivery ; the patient, moreover, having been from a 
girl as destitute of menstruation as afterwards of lochia : yet her 
health was in no respect interfered with.* 

In all the diseases here referred to, cleanliness and purity of air 
5uanUneBg f are of the utmost importance ; without these, no plan whatever can 
andVure succeed : and with them, no other plan is often wanted. They 
*"• are, moreover, of as much moment to the infant as to the mother. 

Strikingly It is a striking fact that in the space of four years, ending in 1784, 
led! npU " there died in the Lying-in Hospital of Dublin, at that time a badly- 
ventilated house, 2944 children out of 7650 : though after the 
ventilation was improved, the deaths within a like period, and from 
a like number, amounted to not more than 279. 
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GENUS III. 
ECCYESIS. 

EXTRA-UTERINE FETATION. 

IMPERFECT FETATION IN SOME ORGAN EXTERIOR TO THE UTERI*. 



Gen. III. 

rhysiolo- 

gical ex- 
planation. 



We have shown in the Physiological Proem to the present class 
that the sexual fluid of the male passes, at the time of the embrace 
or soon afterwards, into the uterus, and from tho uterus into the 
Fallopian tube, or even the ovarium, where it impregnates an ovulum 
detached from its proper niche by the force of the orgastic percul- 
sion. It sometimes happens, however, that the Fallopian tubes, 
or the openings from the uterus leading into them, are so impacted 
with fat or some other material, or so straitened in their diameter, 
that the detached and impregnated ovum is incapable of obtaining 
a passage into the cavity of the uterus, and is arrested in its course : 
in which case it must either remain in the tube itself, into which it 
has thus far proceeded, or drop, at the origin of the fimbriae, into the 
hollow of the abdomen. And it has also sometimes occurred that 
the ovulum or vesicle that has been detached in the ovarium has 



* Do C»r. Horn, Morb. Epit. Tom. vi. Lib. VI. Pars hi. 8vo. Vienna-, 1824. 
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been incapable of making its way out of the ovarium itself, and has Gem. III. 
become impregnated in its original seat without a possibility of Extr y a e - 8,B * 
stirring farther. j£ a ™. 

In all these cases the progress of impregnation still goes forward 
though in an imperfect manner, and with an imperfect develope- 
ment of organs, and we are hence furnished with the three follow- 
ing distinct species of extra-uterine gestation : 

1. ECCYESIS OVA1UA. OVARIAN EXFETATION. 

2. TUBALIS. TUBAL EXFETATION. 

3. — ABDOMINALIS. ABDOMINAL EXFETATION. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the uterus still sympathizes in Uierus 
every one of these species with the imprisoned and impregnated zesTith"* 
ovum, in whatever part of the body it may happen to be lodged, the growth 
produces ordinarily the same efflorescent membrane or decidua, ovum 
which we have already observed it secretes in the commencement of J^Jw^f 1 
utero-gestation for the reception of the ovum upon its arrival in the decidua is 
uterus, enlarges its capacity and thickens its walls as though the uterusen- 
fetus were really present in its interior ; exhibits the same symp- elites the 
toms and excites the same caprices of the stomach as those by capricious 
which utero-gestation is usually distinguished ; and at the expiration ^ genuine 
of the regular period of nine months, and sometimes, as in ordinary pregnancy, 
pregnancy, even before this, is attacked with spasmodic or expulsory close of 
pains, which often continue for some hours, and seldom altogether "J^"^^" 
subside till the organized and extra-uterine substance loses its living with ex- 
power, and becomes of the nature of a foreign material to the pains7 
organs by which it is surrounded. After which menstruation again which sub- 

• side when 

returns regularly, as it has hitherto been suspended. the ex-fetus 

The extra-uterine ovum, in the mean while, endowed in conse- |°vf n V ta 
quence of its impregnation with a principle of life, continues to power. 
grow, whatever be the place of its aberration, in some instances theex-' ° 
becomes surrounded with an imperfect kind of placenta, developes ovum - 
the general structure of its kind, and exhibits an organized compages 
of bones, membranes, vessels, viscera, and limbs ; the whole figure 
being more or less perfect according to circumstances that lie beyond 
our power of penetration. 

After the death of the extra-uterine fetus, the uterus and conse- state of the 
quently the general frame, frequently becomes quiet ; and the bulky after death. 
substance, enveloped in a covering of coagulable lymph, remains undis'uX* 
for years, or perhaps through the whole of life, with no other incon- >ng through 
venience than that of a heavy weight and tumour in the part in onife!' '" 
which the dead fetus is lodged. But, in many instances, like any But some- 
other intrusive or foreign material, it produces great irritation, d^ve'of 
which is succeeded by the ordinary process of ulcerative inflamma- g f?*i. mw " 
tion, and an opening is hereby made into the intestines, or the va- riou» way* 
gina, or externally through the integuments of the abdomen, and 
the indissoluble parts of the fetus are discharged piece-meal ; some- 
limes the patient sinking during the tedious process under the ex- 
haustion of a hectic, but more generally evincing strength enough 
to sustain the progressive expulsion, and at length restored to the 
enjoyment of former health. 
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SPECIES I. 
ECCYESIS OVARIA. 

OVARIAN EXFETATION. 

IMPERFECT FETATION OCCURRING IN THE RIGHT OR LEFT OVARIL3/. 

Gen. III. The physiology and general pathology have been already given 

Spec. I. SO much at large in the paragraphs immediately preceding, that itis 

commo e n C,eS only necessary to observe further that this form of extra-uterine 

ver d y°du n fetation is very common, as well as very distressing. Vater relates 

tr«sBin ? . a singular case of this kind producing a general intumescence of 

Uiu.uated. the abdomen on the right side, the right ovarium being the seat of 

the disease, that continued with little variation through a period of 

three years and a half with an equal degree of distress and danger 

to the patient :* and other instances are adverted to in the author's 

Volume of Nosology. 

Rudimentai It is in this organ more especially that rudimental attempts at 

feXga- 1 fetal organization, the mere sports of nature, are frequently found 

uization produced without impregnation, or any contact with the male sex, 

sometimes ^ r o * # » 

found in and sometimes in very young subjects. 

!M 8 i,^?, na One of the most singular cases of this kind is that communicated 

without o 

imptegna- by Dr. Baillie to the Royal Society in the year 1788.T The 
in°very d young subject of the case was not more than twelve or thirteen 
young sub- y ears oi^ ^vith an infantine uterus and perfect hymen : and the 
singular fetation consisted of a suetty substance, hair, and the rudiments of 
an a iXnt! n four teeth. 

Example in The same kind of formative ludibria are found, also, in mature 
virgin. life in women of the most correct lives, and whose chastity has 
never been impeached, of which we have an instance in a late 
volume of the Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society. 
The subject, an unmarried female, was about thirty years of age, at 
the time of her death, which took place after a long series of suf- 
fering, accompanied with great pain in the region of the bladder, 
and a considerable swelling of the abdomen. On examining the 
body, a large tuft of hair of about the size of a hen's egg was 
found enclosed in a tumour of the left ovarium, surrounded with a 
fluid of the thickness of cream. In the bladder was traced a similar 
tuft of hair surrounded with a like fluid which distended and plugged 
up the organ. J 
How ex- Such rudiments of organized form have been resolved by the 

theTolfow 7 - disciples of Buffon into the peculiar activity of his molecules 
lj n ° fBuf organiqties, concerning which we have already spoken in the 
Physiological Proem to the present class, thronging with a more 

Dissert, de Graviditate npparente ex tamore ovarii dextri enormi, &c. 
* Phil. Trans. 1789. I V,,l. ix. t>. 427. 
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than ordinary proportion in the region or organ in which the Gen. III. 
preternatural productions have been found to exist : and by still Eccyesu " 
later physiologists into a salacious temperament in the individuals q™"? - 
who have been the subjects of them, and who are still further said, .-xtetation. 
as we have also remarked in the same Proem, to have a power b 7 y^™ . 
when this orgastic erethism is at its utmost heat, as about the period gists. 
of menstruation, of irritating and even inflaming the ovaria, and 
occasionally even of detaching one or more ovula and putting them 
into a like state of irregular action. And where cases occur in 
infants they are ascribed to the same cause operating on a constitu- 
tion diseased by a morbid precocity.* 

The first of these explanations it is hardly worth while to combat Neither of 
in the present day, and particularly in the present place, after having pianaUons 
already illustrated in the Proem above referred to, the feebleness of adequate 
its first principles. And with respect to the second it is sufficient to tory. 
observe, that the very same attempts at fetation are sometimes made 
and carried quite as far towards completion, in organs that cannot 
be suspected of any salacious sensation, and even in males as well 
as in females. Thus, Dr. Huxham gives a case in which the rudi- 
ments of an embryo were found in a tumour seated near the anus 
of a child ;t and Mr. Young a still more extraordinary one, yet a 
case well known, I suppose, to nearly all the medical practitioners 
of this metropolis from personal inspection, of a large protuberant 
cyst, containing a nucleus of fetal rudiments found in the abdomen 
of a male infant about fifteen months old. The child died after a 
tedious and painful illness. The body was opened, and the cyst 
examined : " The substance it contained," says Mr. Young, " had 
unequivocally the shape and characters of a human fetus:" for a 
particular description of which the reader must turn to the account 
itself.J 

Upon this subject we can only say that all such abortive attempts Illustration 
are monstrosities ; and that monstrosities are not confined to any rai prmcV 
particular age as that of fetal life, or to any particular organ. They p J es of . 
run occasionally through every part of the frame, and every part of 
the life, and appear in the form of cysts, and excrescences, and 
polypi, and ossifications, and a thousand other morbid deviations 
from the ordinary march of nature, though they are most frequently 
found in the first months of impregnation, unquestionably because 
the excited organs are, at that period, more capable than at any 
other, of being moulded, by accidental circumstances, into anoma- 
lous shapes, and of preserving life under almost every kind of mis- 
construction and deformity. 

In extra-uterine fetation of whatever kind, or wherever situated, Medicine of 
the art of medicine can do but little. If the tumour be free from avail, 
pain, and the general system not essentially disturbed by it, nothing ? ° b "^td 
should be attempted whatever. And if, in a case of irritation and if ti>e tn- 
ulcerative inflammation, nature herself seems to point out one JJa°iet. ° 
particular part for the opening of the abscess rather than another, J^',"^"^ 

courae pro 
* Vol. iv. Prceotia ferojnina, Ord. i. Gen. II. Spec. n. of the present cluss. PO»etl by 

riiil. Trans. Vol. xlv. 174S. p. 325. 
Medico-Chir, Trans. Vol. i. p. 241. 
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The cyst 
has lain 
dormant 
for many 
years : 
and then 
become a 
source of 
irritation 
from some 
accidental 
cause : has 
produced 
an abscess. 
In this case 
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Has some- 
times been 
successfully 
removed by 
art without 
waiting for 
any natural 
indication. 
Illustrated. 



Often ac- 
quires a 
considera- 
ble rieve- 
iopement. 



it will almost always be far better merely to watch her foot-steps, 
and assist her intention, than to attempt a cure or removal of the 
cyst in any other way : for we had long ago an opportunity of 
observing, when treating of inflammation generally, that " it is a 
wise and benevolent law of Providence, and affords an incontroverti- 
ble proof of an instinctive remedial power, that inflammation, 
wherever seated, is always more violent on the side of the inflamed 
point nearest the surface, and shows a constant tendency to work its 
way externally rather than internally ;"* or, in other words, in that 
direction in which the most salutary end can be obtained with the 
least essential mischief. And, hence though it may often be found 
adviseable to enlarge an opening made externally by the effort of 
nature alone, it will generally be injurious to deviate from the spot 
thus instinctively marked out, and make an opening elsewhere. 

The cyst has sometimes lain dormant, or without producing much 
disturbance, for many years, and then, from^omc accidental cause, 
has become irritated, inflamed, and produced a large abscess : the 
ovarium, in the progress of the inflammation, forming an adhesion 
to the integuments of the abdomen, and thus at length breaking 
externally ; mostly in the course of the linea alba, often near the 
navel, but sometimes towards the groin. In a few instances, how- 
ever, the inflammatory action has travelled in some other direction, 
and sought some other outlet : so that the ovarium has formed an 
adhesion with the vagina, or the larger intestines, and ultimately 
opened into them, and the bones and other indissoluble parts of the 
fetus have been thrown forth in fragments from the vagina or the 
anus. Zacutus Lusitanus gives a case in which the bones of an 
impregnated ovarium were discharged piece-meal by the anus after 
the impregnation had continued for twelve years :f and Bartholin 
another of much longer duration, in which an exit was formed in 
the hypochondrium after the fetus had been imprisoned for not less 
than eighteen years. 

In a few instances, however, the extra-uterine substance has been 
removed by art without waiting for the formation of an abscess. 
A successful operation of this kind is related in the Histoire de 
I'Academie Royale, after a gestation of twenty-seven months, the 
child being extracted by an incision into the abdomen. J M. Trisen 
gives a similar examp^, attended with a like favourable issue :<5 
and in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries we have an account 
of the vagina being laid open for the same puipose.]| 

The fetus has occasionally been iound to acquire a very con- 
siderable developement and advance towards perfection. Bianchi 
gives the history of one that on dissection, after the death of the 
mother, who carried it fourteen years after its apparent death, 
weighed eight pounds ;1F and Mr. Painter lias lately given the case 
of a lady who seems to have died in labour of a fetus of the same 



* Vo1 - "• P- 189. t De Praxi admirnnda. Lib. II. Obs. 157. 

I Hist. del'Acad. des Sciences, 1714. p. 29. 1716. p. 32 

^ Observ. Chirurg Leid. 1743. 4to. 

i! Smith, Vol. v. p. 337. 

*f Lienkand, Hist. Anat. Med. i. Obs. 1533, 
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kind, that on being taken from the body immediately after death, Gen; HI. 
was found dead indeed, but complete in its parts, and nearly of the EcC y Csis 
size which is usual at the fifth month of uterine gestation. The v v a a r £n 
Fallopian tubes, apparently too much obstructed at the time of cxfetation. 
impregnation for a descent of the ovum, were now altogether 
impervious.* The uterus itself was not much enlarged, but there 
was not the ordinary appearance of a deciduous tunie. 



SPECIES II. 
ECCYESIS TUBALIS. 

TUBAL EXFETATION. 

IMPERFECT FETATION OCCURRING IN THE FALLOPIAN TUBE. 

Diemfrbroeck has observed that this is the most common cause Gen. Ill, 
under which extra-uterine gestation shows itself,! and it is at the same ^™;;JJ* 
time the most dangerous. There is in truth less room for distention common' 
here than in any of the other cavities in which the exiled ovum may Nation, 
happen to lodge : and hence the overstretched tube has occasionally and t th d e an . 
bursted, and the patient has soon fallen a sacrifice to the irritation g e rous. 
and fever produced by so large a rent : while, if this have not taken Explained. 
place from the mischief done to the tube, it has followed nearly as 
soon from the morbid excitement and inflammation produced in the 
abdomen in consequence of the sudden entrance of so large a foreign 
body into its cavity. Dr. Middleton, however, has described a sin- ^^J 
gular case of a woman who carried a fetus for sixteen years in one 
of the Fallopian tubes with so little disturbance to the general health 
of the system, that at this period she became pregnant in the regular 
way, and appears to have passed through her pregnancy with a 
favourable issue.! The general pathology and mode of treatment General 

+ & r bj _ treatmei 

run parallel with those of the preceding species. 



SPECIES III. 
ECCYESIS ABDOMINALIS. 

ABDOJIINAL EXFETATION. 

IMPERFECT FETATION OCCURRING IN THE CAVITY OF THE ABDOMEN. 

An extra-uterine fetus may be deposited in the cavity of the abdo- Gen. III. 
men by bursting through the walls of the ovarium or Fallopian tube Ex^teiJ 1 ' 

how arrive? 

* Lond. Med. Repos. June 182S. t Opera omnia Anatoraica, p. 135. inthecavi- 

* Phil. Trans. Vol. xlhi. 1744—5. % f th e 
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Gen. III. a ftcr it lias been produced there, or by an accidental drop of the nn- 
iTfeiil 11 ' pregnated ovum from the extremity or fringe of the tube in its way 
Bbdom/- 8 to the uterus. In the two former instances there is danger of great 
AMominai and fatal inflammation, not less from the rent produced in the organ 
whin 11 ''"" J ust *l u i tted °y the fetus, than from the irritation which so large a 
dropped by foreign body cannot fail to produce on the organs on which it presses. 
|r b eat e d 8 an- In the last instance, on the contrary, the substance on its first 
ger »t in- entrance, is so minute, and its growth so gradual, that the contiguous 
fro™."iho° n organs suffer little or no irritation except from some accidental ex- 
Wtoii pro citement, till at length, indeed, the magnitude of the fetus may alone 
.lured here be a sufficient cause of morbid action, and lay a foundation for the 

Jrom an 

ex-ovum most serious consequences. 

iJrlttuon" I" tne introductory remarks to the present genus,* we observed. 
Even in that, in almost all cases of extra-uterine fetation, the moment the 
ihe* ut^rua " ovum becomes impregnated the womb regularly sympathizes in the 
eympaihi- action, produces a tunica decidua, enlarges, ceases to menstruate, 
runs mimics the entire process of utero-gestation, and, at the expiration 

v-'ho"! u^n °f nine months, is attacked with regular labour-pains. After these 
or pregnant have continued for some hours they gradually cease : and, what is 
eymp oma. g ^jj more rerna rkable, the ex-fetus, which, till this moment, is 
endowed with life, and continues to grow, how imperfect soever its 
form, dies as though strangled in its imprisonment ; and by becoming 
a dead substance, becomes, at the same time, a substance obnoxious 
to the living organs around it, which have hitherto suffered little 
inconvenience from its proximity ; often excites irritation and an 
abscess, and from such abscess, as we have already observed, is 
thrown forth piece-meal. 
Singular The following history which is highly curious in itself, forms a 

'luatrution striking illustration of the whole of these remarks. It is published 
Sf Doblin. b y Dr - Bel1 of DuMin, from a full knowledge of the entire facts. 
A young woman aged twenty-one, after being married fifteen 
months had the usual signs of pregnancy, and at the expiration of 
her reckoning was attacked with regular labour-pains which were 
very violent for some days, when they gradually left her. But the 
abdomen still continued to enlarge, while the strength of the patient 
as gradually failed, and she was reduced to the utmost state of ema- 
ciation. Eight or nine months from the cessation of her labour- 
pains she discharged a considerable quantity of fluid from a small 
aperture at the navel, along with which were perceived some fleshy 
fibres and pieces of bone. It was proposed to follow up this indica- 
tion of nature, and make an opening into the abdomen at this very 
point, large enough to remove the fetus supposed to be lodged there. 
This was accomplished by an incision running two inches above 
and the same length below the navel, when the bones of two full 
grown fetuses were extracted, for little besides bones at that time 
remained. No hemorrhage ensued, and the patient recovered her 
health so speedily as to be able to menstruate in about three months. 
After three months more she was prevailed upon again to cohabit with 

* Supra, p. 163. 
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her husband, became pregnant, had a natural labour, and bore seve- g^ }}£ 
ral children in succession.* Eccyesis 

In this case it is clear that the sensations of the uterus during the ^° mi " 
developement of the twin ex-fetuses, were those of mere sympathy ; Abdominal 
as it is also that they ceased to grow, and became dead and irri- "aseex -" 
tating substances after the common term of utero-gestation, or on plained, 
the cessation of the labour-pains. 

This is the usual course, but in some eases the irritation the dead J.»*»»w»- 
substance excites, is less violent, and, instead of an ulcerative, an duced not 
adhesive inflammation is produced, and coagulable lymph is thrown f^ 8 . 1 
forth, which, by the law of nature, is gradually transformed into a only suiffi- 
soft and membranous material that becomes a sheath or nidus for J^m ° se . 
the dead fetus, and prevents it from exciting any further irritation, cretion and 
And in this manner an abdominal ex-fetus has sometimes been borne coagulable 
for a considerable number of years, or even to the end of life, with- j*JJ|£{J be , 
out any serious mischief. In the volume of Nosology I have refer- comes a 
red to various proofs of its having, in this way lain quiet for twenty- the fetu», 
two, twenty-six, and even forty-six years. tectB P the 

Even in the uterus itself the whole of this process has in a few adjoining 
rare instances happened where a morbid cartilaginous membrane Nation? 
has taken the place of the ordinary tissue, or there have been any The same 
other means of obstructing the descent of the fetus, of which the i D the ute 
following cited by M. Fouraier, is a striking example. A woman rusItsc,f * 
of Soigny, thirty years of age, after four years of marriage, and one 
miscarriage, became pregnant, quickened, and had a flow of milk in 
the breasts. At nine months regular symptoms of labour came on, 
but shortly ceased. In the course of a month she became greatly 
debilitated, and continued so for a year and a half, during which time 
her life was often despaired of; afterwards she recovered strength, 
but the milk continued in her breasts for thirty years, yet she had 
never any return of the catamenia. At the age of sixty-one she 
died of peripneumony, and the body was opened. A tumour, eight 
pounds in weight, was found attached to the fundus of the uterus, 
enclosing a male child perfectly formed, and of full size for nine 
months. It did not exhibit any signs of putrefaction, nor exhale any 
disagreeable smell. It was enveloped in a chorion and amnios, 
which membranes were ossified, as was also the placenta. The 
dissection was performed in the presence of two physicians and 
another surgeon.t 

Putrefaction, under these circumstances, does not take place, for [^"J^' 
the imbedded substance is shut out from the chief auxiliary to putre- does not 
faction, which is air : but a change of some other kind is generally b u k t e a placc 
found to prevail, though with some diversity, according to the acci- change of 
dental circumstances that accompany it. And hence the fetus, on kind is 
opening the cyst, after the death of the mother, or on its own extrac- °a r e ie/by DU 
tion antecedently, has been found sometimes converted into adipo- circum- 
cire, or a suetty or cetaceous material,! making a near approach to ^confer" 

sion into 
adipociie 01 

* History of a case in which two Fetuses that had been carried near twenty- one- B uet> 
months, were successfully extracted from the abdomen by incision, &o. 

t Diet, des Sciences Medicales, Art. Cas. Rares. 

t Wagner, Nov. Act. Liter. Maris. Balth. 1699 
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it ; sometimes into a leathery or cartilaginous structure j* and some- 
times into an osseous or almost stony mass, which has been distin- 
guished by the name of osteopedion or lithopjjdion.T 

Under these circumstances, also, the bulk and weight of the fetus 
have considerably varied ; for, the fluids having evaporated, it has 
often been found light and shrivelled, yet, when loaded with osseous 
matter, it has been peculiarly heavy. In a structure of somewhat 
more than ordinary completion, Krohn found the weight amount to 
four pounds and a half. J 

For medical treatment there is little scope, and this little has been 
already touched upon under the first species. 



GENUS IV. 
PSEUDOCYESIS. 

SPURIOUS PREGNANCY. 

SYMPTOMS OF PREGNANCY WITHOUT IMPREGNATION J CHIEFIA 
OCCURRING ON THE CESSATION OF THE CATAMENIA. 



Gen. IV.- 

Compan- 
ion of the 
preceding 
with the 
present 
species. 
Train of 
feelings and 
action ex- 
cited in the 
uterus from 
the force of 
habit in 
both spe- 
cies. 



Bui in the 
present 
species in 
conse- 
quence of 
uterine irri- 
tability 
alone 
without 
any fetal 
formation 
whether 
uterine or 
extra-ute- 
rine. 



In the preceding genus we beheld the uterus excited to action, 
and mimicking the progress of pregnancy, though without any pre- 
tensions to it, in consequence of its association with some extra- 
uterine impregnation. In the present genus there is no proper im-, 
pregnation any where, but a mere irritation derived from the lodg- 
ment of some morbid and unorganized substance, which excites a 
train of feelings, and not unfrcquently a change of action, easily 
recalled from the force of habit. It is on this last account that 
virgins are rarely, if ever, liable to this affection. Such at least is 
the general opinion, which appears to be well founded ; " And no 
case," says Mr. Burns, " that I have met with contradicts the sup- 
position." 

This train of feeling and change of action seems also, at times, 
excited by a peculiar kind of irritability of the uterus itself, even 
where there is no substance whatever in its own or any other cavity 
that can become a stimulus : and we are hence put into possession 
of the two following distinct species : 



PSEUDOCYESIS MOLARIS. 
■ INANIS. 



MOLE. 

FALSE CONCEPTION. 



* Phil. Trans. Various examples, passim. 

t Abhandl. der. Josepbin. Acad. Band. I. — Eyson, Diss, de Fcetu lapidescente . 
Groning. 1661. 
t Foetus extra uterum historia, Lond. 1791. Gott. Ann. 1791 
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SPECIES I. 
PSEUDOCYESIS MOLARIS. 

MOLE. 

THE UTERUS IRRITATED BY A COAGULUM OF BLOOD OR OTHER 
SECRETION LODGED IN ITS CAVITY, OFTEN ASSUMING A FIBROUS 
APPEARANCE. 

A coagulum of blood thrown into the womb by a relaxation of Gkn. IV. 
the mouth of the menstrual excernents, or remaining there as a Mo3t com '_ 
sequel of miscarriage or labour, is perhaps the most common cause mon cause 

J . « -ii i r • j a coagulum 

of this morbid action and sensation. It was long ago thus explained f Wood, 
by Mr. Hewson— " from the blood's being without motion in the tt ° g^jj. 
cavity of the uterus ;" and consequently coagulating : " and hence," This some- 
continues he, " the origin of those large clots which sometimes g ™atiy 
come from the cavity : and which, when more condensed by the ? t 1 g te ^ e rm ^ nd 
oozing out of the serum, and of the red globules, assume a flesh- ordinary 
like appearance, and have been called moles."* The concretion, {^ a °£j°"- 
indeed, has become sometimes so close and indurated as to resemble «iiy hard 
the consolidation of a stone ; and hence Mr. Bromfield describes a ' 
mole expelled from the uterus as consisting of a stony mass of the 
size of a child's head.t And Hancroft has related a similar case. \ 

Living blood, however, has a strong tendency at all times, and s°™ e,i,nM 
especially Avhen aided by rest and the warmth of the body, to fabri- fibrous or 
cate vessels and assume a membranous structure. " I have reason g a h n " e ° d r 
to believe," says Mr. J. Hunter, " that the coagulum has the power, structure, 
under necessary circumstances, to form vessels in and of itself : * p a,ne ' 
for although not organic, it is still of a peculiar form, structure, or 
arrangement. I think I have been able to inject what I suspected 
to be the beginning of a vascular formation in a coagulum when it 
could not derive any vessels from the surrounding parts. "§ It is 
probably on this account that we sometimes find the discharged 
mass or mole evincing something of a fibrous or membranous 
appearance, and mimicking the structure of an organized substance. 

Fragments of a placenta, or of its membranes have also some- Fragments 
times remained unexpelled from the uterus, and have become blended f n ^^- 
with coagula of blood,l| and probably of blood aiming, as above, J},™^ 
Ht a vascular developement, and hence the mole has been of a still u, 8 mole^f 
more complicated character, and has often puzzled practitioners of J^JJ,.™"" 
great judgment and experience. edmake. 

And occasionally hydatids have found the means of forming a ^ IatidS 



* Inquiries, fcc. Part I. p. 27. t Observ. II. p. 156. 

t Diss de Mol&, ocoasione moire ossea in Yetula invents. Goet. 1746. 
s On Blood, &c. p. 92. 4to. Edit. 1794. 
n Rnysch. Thesaurus, in. VI. 
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^pe'c/l' nillus in somc one ol tlie sulci of the wom,J , a »d, 1} y swelling into 

Pseudocye- a considerable vesicular tumour or various clusters of such tumours, 

Mote?'"'"' liave ver - v considerably added to the enlargement.* 
lodged in The distinguishing character in this case is the perpetual oozing 

anVswtV of a colourless watery fluid from the vagina. The hydatid is usually 

mas'sJu. dispelled by a process resembling labour, which is followed by a 

enormous profuse and alarming hemorrhage, that however seldom proves fatal 

size " under proper management.! 

Where Many writers have described, by the name of moles, the frag- 

oVarTu'to 9 ments of a fetus, which have long remained in the uterus after its 

ato C fo e und death, an(1 have sometimes been surrounded by an adscititious 

notproperiy involucrum, or some part of its placenta or membranes, but so 

mo'iel " changed by some subsequent chemical or animal operation, as to 

such being have little resemblance to their original structure. These, however. 

rather mis- . CT 7 

carriages, are rather miscarriages, or remnants of miscarriages, than moles, 
of mucar 1 - 8 Tnev man ifestly bespeak an impregnation and organic growth in the 
™ge» lying proper organ, but, owing to torpitude or some other diseased con- 
timo un"!- dition of the womb, were not expelled at the period of the death of 
already a ex- tlle fctus * We have alr eady observed, in treating of miscarriage, 
plained. pabacyesis abortus, and more particularly still under pabacyesis 
pluralis, that such retention, and almost to an unlimited period, is 
by no means uncommon, and have illustrated the remark by nume- 
rous examples. 
preSney 8 Stimulatin g pregnancy, from molar concretions, assumes in many 
from molar cases so much of the character of genuine impregnation as to be 
SEES" distinguished with considerable difficulty. In general, however, 
taken for the abdominal swelling increases in the spurious kind far more 
taUo°n ges " rapidly than in the real for the first three months : after which it 

*££? keeps ncar,y at a stand ; t,,e tumour , moreover, is considerably 

more equable, the breasts are flat and do not participate in the 

action, and there is no sense of quickening. There is almost 

always a retention of the menses. 

l hC iheM - If we sus P e ct the disease, the state of the uterus should be ex- 

e"amined amined ' and n wdl often be in the examiner's power to ascertain 

by a which the fact, and by a skilful introduction of the finger to hook down a 

tion C m n ay re " part of the mass throu g h the cervix, and hence, by a little dexterity 

often be to remove the whole ; but he should be careful not to break the 

removed. mo i e j n to fragments. 

wfi or Moles ' JS ^ or in fracti «ns, are thrown out by the action of the 
in fractions uterus at different periods : often at three months ; more frequently 
a"S J? something hke a regular accession of labour-pains, at nine'- 
Tut'often 5 Ut ? ey oc casionally remain much longer : in a case of Riedlin's, 
retained lor Ior three years ;J and in one described bv Zuingen for not less than 
many yean, seventeen. § 

BiK^^^^tJ"" An "- "»• 50 ' et ^.-Morg^ni, De 

f Clarke, Observations on the Diseases of Females, &c. 8vo. 18"! 

- Lib, Med. 169a, p. 297. § Theatn , m vi { ;e ^J^ S3K ^ 
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SPECIES II. 
PSEUDOCYESIS INANIS. 

FALSE CONCEPTION. 

THE UTERUS VOID OF INTERNAL SUBSTANCE ; AND IRRITATED BX 
SOME UNKNOWN MORBID ACTION. 

There are two periods during the active power of the womb in GfiN - IV. 
which it is peculiarly irritable ; and these are at the commencement, wm n c b ' U ' 
and at the final termination of the catamenial flux. And hence it njostirita- 
sometimes happens at the last period, from some unknown excite- earnest 3 
ment, though generally, perhaps, the increased erethism, which, in ^"e^poV 
consequence of such irritation, accompanies the conjugal embrace, « of ac- 
that it becomes sensible of feelings and communicates them to the hence "to- 
stomach, not unlike what it has formerly sustained in an early stage ^ ards ' ho 

c ■ .• i n ■ i • , J b close of 

ot impregnation ; and, a catenation of actions having thus com- menstrua- 
menced, every link in the chain that accompanied the whole range limes re*- 
of former pregnancies, is passed through and as accurately imitated assumes 

„ T *u i r j *• e ft. the feelings 

as it there were a real foundation for them. of pregnan- 

This illusory feeling, however, sometimes dies away gradually at former? 3 
the end of three months, but more usually runs on to the end of the snstoincd, 
ninth, when there is occasionally a feeble attempt at labour-pains, Suougiuho 
but they come to nothing : and the farce is gradually, and, in a few e " tiro * ra >n 
instances suddenly, concluded by a rapid diminution of the abdo- toms. mp 
minal swelling, and a return of the uterus to its proper size. sory feciin'' 

The most extraordinary case of this kind that has ever occurred di es away 

i ,i r gradually, 

to me, is given under the unmeaning name ot nervous pregnancy, Sometimes 
by M. Rusel of Var, in the department of the Charante, in the first m t t D 1 1 r h ee 
number of the Gazette de Sante for 1824; which is peculiarly but some 
characterized by the perpetuity of its annual recurrence for twenty t'in ^ne" 
years, or rather through the whole of the patient's life. Mary y v » Pn *«ro 
Gibaud had uniformly enjoyed good health previous to her marriage, attempt ,v. 
This took place when she was about thirty ; shortly after which, '.f,,^" 1 " 
menstruation ceased ; nausea or sickness was complained of in the False con 
morning ; the abdomen enlarged ; quickening and subsequent smgXr 
motions of the fetus were supposed to be felt : and at length what were "»«ppMfi- 
conceived to be labour-pains supervened. These continued while 
a female midwife was present, for thirty-six hours ; but without any 
enlargement of the os uteri. A surgeon of reputation was applied 
to, at the moment of whose arrival a considerable uterine hemorrhage 
took place, accompanied with syncope. The surgeon proceeded 
instantly, to deliver, but to the astonishment of all present, he found 
the womb entirely unimpregnated. The hemorrhage took oft" the 
pains for two or three hours, at which time they returned again. 
Tho surgeon now bled hrr copiously, and every symptom vanished. 
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Gen. rv. At the end of a month, the menstrual excitement not producing an\ 

Peeudocy"' discharge, the same train of feelings were produced in their stead. 

risinami. ran t | ie sa me round, and terminated in the same way ; the same 

ception. precise order being repeated for twenty times in succession. The 

patient was from time to time visited by different professors of 

eminence ; and on one occasion was taken to the hospital of 

Angouleme, where she was tapped, as being supposed to be ascetic ; 

but no fluid was evacuated. Her breasts through every period 

were gorged with milk, and she at length died in her fifty-first year, 

of an inflammation of the ear, that spread to the brain.* 

Uow dis- The ordinary distinctive signs which indicate real from spurious 

tingaished p re gnancy under the last species, and which we have already noticed, 

ine preg- are equally applicable to the present, and the practitioner should 

MBC *' avail himself of them. 

* See CI. m. Ord. II. Gen. vn. Spec, II. Empresma otitis interna. 
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DISEASES OF THE EXCERNENT FUNCTION. 

ORDER I. 

MESOTICA. 

AFFECTING THE PARENCHYMA. 
II. 

CATOTICA. 

AFFECTING INTERNAL SURFACE?. 
III. 

ACROTICA. 

AFFECTING THE EXTERNAL SURFACE. 



CLASS VI. 
> 

Physiological proem. 



Tun structure of the solid parts of the body consists of three Class VI. 
distinct substances — a filamentous, a parenchymatous, and a cellu- composed" 
lar or web-like, as it was denominated by Haller, the tissu muqueux of tiuee 
of Borden,* and the tela mucosa of Blumenbachj. The filamentous FuSm"""' 
is chiefly to be traced in the bony, muscular, and membranous parts : t0U8 > P aien 

.1 , r i i ■ ti • l chymutous, 

the parenchyma, a term first employed by Lrasistratus, and, as we cellular, 
shall show hereafter, in a very different sense from that in which it is t^ucs?" 8 
used at present, in what are commonly called visceral organs: and 
the cellular in both. This last, while it serves the purpose of giving u»o of the 
support to the vessels and nerves of the fibrous parts, of separating u>t ' 
them from each other where necessary, and where necessary of con- 
necting them, is the repository or receptacle of the gelatinous or 
albuminous material, which constitutes the general substance of the 
parenchymatous parts, and has peculiar qualities superadded to it 
according to the nature of the organ which it embodies, and the 
peculiarity of the texture which runs through it : — whence the 
structure of the liver differs from that of the pancreas, the structure 
of the pancreas from that of the kidneys, and the structure of the 
lungs, or of the placenta, from all the rest. It is usually supposed 
to be a condensation of this that forms the proper membranes which 
line the exterior of the viscera, as well as the interior of those that 
arc hollow, and which, as we have already observed,! are divided 
into serous, mucous, and fibrous by Bichat and his followers. 

All these parts are perpetually wearing out by their own action — A " 'bete 
the most firm and solid as well as the most spongy and attenuate. Hut hyOioir 
They are supplied with new materials from the general current of ^J , " e ° 
the blood, and have their waste and recrement carried off by a cor- supplier'. 

] from the 

respondent process. blood. 

It is obvious that, for this purpose, there must be two distinct sets "'"j^,, 1 "* 
or systems of vessels : one by which the due recruit is provided, of vessels: 
and the other by which the refuse or rejected part is removed. § , a ( * r f c c 9 cr a e n l a" 
These vessels are, in common language, denominated secretories absorbents. 
and absorbents. They bear the same relation to each other as the Related to 

each other 
, as arteries 

+ Kccherches stir lc Tissu Muqueux on Organc Cellulaire. Paris, 1767. to veins : 

f Physiol. §.21. 
% Vol ii Physiol. Proem. 
S Bostock, Elementary System of Physiology, p. -70. 8vo. I&4. 
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Class VI 



and fulfil 
the eccri- 
tical or 
eicernent 
function. 



Refuse 
matter not 
all watted. 
Eliminated 
matter of 
two sorts : 
one capable 
of being 
restored to 
use : trie 
other alto- 
gether in- 
capable of 
revival. 
Absorbent 
system 
takes the 
charge of 
the first : 
the second 
is thrown 
out from 
the system. 



arteries and veins : tlie action which commences with the forme/ 
is carried forward into the latter : and we may further observe that 
while the secretories originate from the arteries, the absorbents ter- 
minate in the veins. The general function sustained by these two 
sets or systems of vessels is, in the present work, denominated eccri 
tical or excernent : the health of this function consists in the 
balance of power maintained between their respective vessels : and 
its diseases in the disturbance of such balance. There may be 
undue secretion with healthy absorption ; undue absorption with 
healthy secretion : or there may be undue or morbid absorption and 
secretion at the same time. 

The refuse matter, however, or that which is no longer fit for use-, 
is not all wasted : nor in reality any of that which falls within the 
province of the absorbents. Nature is a judicious economist, and 
divides the eliminated materials into two parts — one consisting of 
those fluids which, by an intimate union with the newly formed 
chyle, and a fresh subaction in the lungs, may once more be adapted 
for the purposes of general circulation ; and the other of those which 
no elaboration can revive, and whose longer retention in the body 
would be mischievous. It is the province of the absorbent system 
to take the charge of the whole of the first office ; to collect the 
effete matter from every quarter, and to pour it, by means of innu- 
merable channels that are perpetually uniting, into the thoracic 
duct, which forwards it progressively to the heart. The really waste 
and intractable matter, instead of disturbing the action of the ab- 
sorbents, is at once thrown out of the general system by the mouths 
of the secernents themselves, as in the case of insensible perspira- 
tion ; or, where such a perpetual efflux would be inconvenient, is 
deposited in separate reservoirs, and suffered to accumulate, till the 
individual has a commodious opportunity of evacuating them, as in 
the case of the urine and the feces. 

Thus far we see into the general economy: but when we come 
to examine minutely into the nature of either of these sets of vessel*, 
we find that there is much yet to be learned both as to their structure, 
and the means by which they operate. The subject is of great im- 
portance, and may, perhaps, be best considered under the three foK 
lowing divisions : 



I. THE GENERAL NATURE OP THE SECERNENT SYSTEM. 
II. THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE ABSORBENT SYSTEM. 
III. THE GENERAL EFFECTS PRODUCED BY THE ACTION OF THESE 
TWO SYSTEMS ON EACH OTHER. 



i. Secer- J # It was a t one time the common doctrine among physiologists, 
tem. as well chemical as mechanical, that all the vast variety of animal 

mau^s eted productions which are traced in the different secretory organs, 
formerly whether wax, or tears, or milk, or bile, or saliva, were formerly con- 
ne P contai n ° tained in the circulating mass ; and that the only office of these 
drcuiat'uis or g ans was to separate them respectively from the other materials 
i.iass. that enter into the very complex crasis of the blood; whence, 
indeed- the name of secernents or secretokie^. which mean 
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nothing more than separating powers. This action was by the che- Class VI. 
mi^-ts supposed to depend on peculiar attractions, or the play of nent »y«- 
affinities, which was the explanation advanced by some ; or on pecu- ^ gepa . 
liar ferments, conveyed by the blood to the secernent organ, or pre- rated by 
existing in it, which was the opinion of others. The mechanical fiac'lions* 
physiologists, on the contrary, ascribed the separation to the pecu- <» ferments : 
liar figure or diameter of the secretory vessels, which by their make, cuiiar figure 
were only fitted to receive particles of a given form, as prisms where g pe , c h t f V o e " 
the vessels were triangular, and cubes where they were square, vessels. 
Such was the explanation of Des Cartes : while Boerhaave, not 
essentially wandering from the same view, supposed the more atte- 
nuate secretions to depend upon vessels of a finer bore, and the more 
viscid upon those of a larger diameter. 

Modern chemistry, however, has completely exploded all these ^J 1 ,** ]^" 
and many other hypotheses founded upon the same common prin- disproved 
ciple, by proving that most of the secerned materials are not form- cLm?suj" 
ally existent in the blood, and, consequently, that it is not, strictly ami tb,e 
speaking, by an act of separation, but of new arrangement or recom- fluids 
position that they are produced out of its elements. And hence, P r° d v u n ce d be 
physiologists have been led to a critical inquiry into the fabric of by recom- 
the secerning organ, but hitherto without much satisfaction. In its fXIc".^ 
simplest state it seems, as far as it can be traced, to consist of nothing lh « ««eru- 
more than single vessels possessing a capillary orifice, as in the simple ca- 
Schneiderian membrane. In a somewhat more compound form we ^"seis witk 
find this orifice opening into a follicle, or minute cavity of an elliptic the appen- 
fihape ; and, in a still more complicated make, we meet with aglan- Jificie; a 
dular apparatus more or less glomerate, consisting of a congeries, hud g |aQ d»- 
of secernent vessels, with or without follicles, and occasionally 
accompanied with a basin or reservoir for a safe deposite of the 
secreted or elaborated matter against the time of its being wanted, 
of which the gall-bladder furnishes us with a well-known example. 
But in none of these instances are we able to discover any peculiar ™™ d f o ^ 
device produced by this complication of machinery beyond that of ford noth- 
affording the means of accumulation : for large as is the organ of 1"°™™ 
the liver, it is in the penicilli, or the pori biliarii alone that the bile means of 
is formed and completely elaborated : the liver is a vast bundle or httou: e*i- 
combination of these, and hence affords an opportunity for a free ggJJ 
formation of bile in a collective state, but it has not been ascertained 
that it affords any thing more. And although in the gall-bladder we 
find this fluid a little varied after its deposite, and rendered thicker, 
yellower, and bitterer, the change is nothing more than what must 
necessarily follow from absorption, or the removal of a part of the 
finer particles of the bile. The conglomerate glands of the mammae and in the 
offer us the same results, for the milk here secreted is as perfect reists - 
milk in every separate lactiferous tube, as when it flows in an accu- 
mulated form from the nipple. And hence, follicles themselves may 
be nothing more than minute reservoirs for the convenient accumu- 
lation of such fluids as are deposited in them till they are required 
for use. Mucus and serum are inspissated by retention, but they 
rarclv undergo any other change. We are obliged, therefore, to 
conclude with Sir Everajd Home, that " the organs of secretion 
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are principally made up of arteries and veins ; but there is nothing 
in the different modes in which these vessels ramify that can in any 
way account for the changes in the blood, out of which secretions 
arise.* 

These organs, however, are largely supplied with twigs of small 
nerves, and it has been an idea long entertained by physiologists, 
that secretion is chiefly effected through their instrumentality. Sir 
Everard Home, in his paper inserted in the volume of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions just referred to, has " observed that in fishes 
which are capable of secreting the electrical fluid the nerves con- 
nected with the electrical organs exceed those that go to all the 
other parts of the fish, in the proportion of twenty to one:"t and, 
in confirmation of this view of the subject, it may be remarked that 
there are no parts of the body more manifestly affected ; and few so 
much so, as the secretory organs, by mental emotion. The whole 
surface of the skin is sometimes bedewed with drops of sweat and 
even of blood, by a sudden paroxysm of agony of mind ; grief fills 
the eyes with tears ; fear is well known to be a powerful stimulant 
to the kidneys, and very generally to the divine canal ; anger gives 
an additional flow, perhaps an additional acrimony, to the bile; and, 
if urged to violence, renders the saliva poisonous, as we have already 
observed under the genus lyssa :\ and disappointed hope destroys 
the digestion, and turns the secreted fluids of the stomach acid. 

All this should seem to prove that the secretory organs are chiefly 
influenced by the sensorial system ; yetHallerhas long ago observed 
that the larger branches of the nerves seldom enter into them, and 
seem purposely to avoid them :§ the secernent glands have little 
sensibility ; and the secretions of plants, which have no nervous sys- 
tem, are as abundant, and diversified, and as wonderful in every 
respect, as those of animals. 

The means, therefore, by which the very extensive and important 
economy of secretion is effected, seems hitherto, in a very con- 
siderable degree, to have eluded all investigation. We behold, 
nevertheless, the important work proceeding before us, and are in 
some degree acquainted with its machinery. 

The most simple, and at the same time, perhaps, the most copious 
of the fluids, which are in this manner separated from the blood, is 
that discharged by very minute secernent vessels, supposed to be 
terminal or exhalant arteries, which open into all the cavities of the 
body, and pour forth a fine, breathing vapour, or halitus, as it is 
called, which keeps their surfaces moist, and makes motion easy — 
an effluvium which must have been noticed by every one who has 
ever attended the cutting up of a bullock in a slaughter-house. We 
have formerly had occasion to observe that arteries terminate in two 
ways — in minute veins — and in exhalant vessels. The former ter- 
mination can often be followed up by injections, and occasionally 
traced by the microscope ; but no microscopic experiment has 
hitherto enabled the anatomist to discover the orifices of the exhalant 



* Phil. Trans. 1809, p. 387, 

* Vol. iy. p. 244. 
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branches of arteries. Their existence, however, is proved, as Class vr. 
Mr. Cruikshank has observed, by their sometimes, and especially n'on^yl" 
when enlarged in diameter or acted upon by a more than ordinary x™ eireiigt . 
visa tergo, pouring forth blood instead of vapour, of which we have eoce and 
a striking instance in bloody sweat ; as also in the menstrual flux, wi^th'"" 
which though not blood itself, proceeds, as Dr. Hunter has suffi- "«eriai 

,i i ° „ , i » i i - > system how 

ciently shown, from the mouths of the exhilant arteries ot the ute- proved. 
rus, periodically altered in their diameter and secernent power. 

II. The fluid thus thrown forth to lubricate internal surfaces, n ' ^?„ r ^T 

. ' ent system. 

would necessarily accumulate and become inconvenient, if there 
were not a correspondent set of vessels perpetually at work to 
carry off the surplus. But such a set of vessels is every where dis- 
tributed over the entire range of the body, as well within as with- 
out, to answer this express purpose : and they are hence called ab- 
sorbents ; and, from the limpidity of their contained fluid, lym- 
phatics. 

Their course has been progressively followed up and developed J/'thcM^ 
from the time of Asellius,* who, in the year 1622, " reaped the first Bufficiontiy 
laurels in this field by his discovery of those vessels on the mesen- ""de'non- 
tery which, from their carrying a milk-white fluid, he denominated "rated. 
lacteals,"! and whose researches were confirmed and extended by w hut. 
the valuable labours of Pecquet, Rudbec, Jollyle, Bartholine, Glis- 
son, Nuck, and Ruysch, till by the concurrent and finishing demon- 
strations of Hoffman and Mekel, and more especially of our own 
illustrious countrymen Hewson, the elder Monro, both the Hunters, 
and Cruikshank, the whole of this curious and elaborate economy 
was completely explained and illustrated towards the close of the 
preceding century, and the opposition of Baron Haller was aban- 
doned. 

The vessels of the absorbent system anastomose more frequently A n b a s B ° lo b m Dfi 
than either the veins or the arteries ; for it is a general law of nature more fr 
that the smaller the vessels of every kind, the more freely they com- XaTrlny 
municate and unite with each other. We can no more trace their other ves 
orifices, excepting, indeed, those of the lacteals, than we can the why*" 1 
orifices of the exhalants : but we can trace their united branches Mi t term }- 

. . fiate in ins 

from an early function, and can follow them up singly, or in the con- thoracic 
federated form of conglobate glands, till, with the exception of a few ^ u h c J nC0 
that enter the right subclavian vein, they all terminate in the common "»«i con- 
trunk of the thoracic duct ; which, as we have formerly observed, convey™'. 
receives also the tributary stream of the anastomosing lacteals, or ' h °J h t e 
the absorbents which drink up the subacted food from the alvine 
canal, whose orifices are capable of being traced — and pours the 
whole of this complicated fluid, steadily and slowly by means of a 
valve placed for this purpose at its opening, into the subclavian vein 
of the left side. And as these all perform a common office, are of f^rm 1 ^ 
a like structure, pass through similar glands, and terminate in a common 
common channel, there is strong reason to suppose them to consti- s >' 8lem - 
tute a common system ; and hence, as we are capable of tracing up 
the mouths of the lacteals, we are led to conclude analogically. 

* Ei>i8tnla ad Haller- f Hewsfm. Of the Lymphatic System, p. %. 
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that the lymphatics have mouths of like kind, and for like pur- 
poses, although from their minuteness they have hitherto eluded all 
detection. 

By this contrivance there is a prodigious saving of animalized 
fluids, which, however they may differ from each other in several 
properties, are far more easily reducible to genuine blood than new 
and unassimilated matter obtained from without. 

Yet, this is not all : for many of the secretions, whose surplus is. 
thus thrown back upon the system, essentially contribute to its 
greater vigour and perfection. We have a striking example of this 
in absorbed semen, which, as observed on a late occasion,* gives 
force and firmness to the voice, and changes the downy hair of the 
cheeks into a bristly beard : insomuch that those who are castrated, 
in early life are uniformly deprived of these peculiar features of 
manhood. The absorption of the surplus matter secreted by the 
ovaria at the same age of puberty produces an equal influence upon 
the mammary glands, and finishes the character of the female sex, 
as the preceding absorption completes that of the male. So 
absorption of fat from the colon, where, in the opinion of Sir Eve- 
rard Home, it is formed in great abundance, carries on the growth 
of the body in youth. t 

Absorbents accompany every part of the general frame so closely, 
and with so much minuteness of structure, that Mr. Cruikshank has 
proved them to exist very numerously in the coats of small arteries, 
and veins, and suspects them to be attendants on the vasa vasorum, 
and equally to enter into their fabric. Wherever they exist they are 
more richly endowed, as we have just remarked, by very numerous 
valves, than any other sets of vessels whatever. " A lymphatic 
valve is a semicircular membrane, or rather of a parabolic shape, 
attached to the inside of the lymphatic vessels by its circular edge, 
having its straight edge, corresponding to the diameter, loose or 
floating in the cavity : in consequence of this contrivance fluids, 
passing in one direction make the valve lie close to the side of the 
vessel, and leave the passage free ; but attempting to pass in the 
opposite direction, raise the valve from the side of the vessel, and 
push its loose edge towards the centre of the cavity. But, as this 
would shut up little more than one half of the cavity, the valves are 
disposed in pairs exactly opposite to each other, by which means 
the whole cavity is accurately closed. "J 

The distance at which the pairs of valves lie varies exceedingly. 
The intervals are often equal and measure an eighth or a sixteenth 
part of an inch. Yet the interval is at times much greater. " I 
have seen a lymphatic vessel," says Mr. Cruikshank, " run six inches 
without a single valve appearing in its cavity. Sometimes the 
trunks are more crowded with valves than the branches, and some- 
times I have seen the reverse of this."§ 

In the absorbents, also, we meet with glands ; their form is mostlv 

* Vol. v. p. 12. Phys. Proem, supra. 

t Vol. i. p. 47. of the present work, as also Phil. Trans. 1813, p. 157 

i Cruikshank, Anat. of Absorb. Vessels, p. 68. 2d. Edit. 
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u\aJ. one end being turned to the thoracic duct and the other from fj L ^ >v ^' 
it : but we are in the same kind of uncertainty concerning their use, ent system. 
and, in some measure, concerning their organization, as in respect 
to those of the secernent system. The vessel that conveys a fluid Vas ' l ^~ 
to one of these glands is called a vas inferens, and that which con- Vas e«e- 
veys it away a vas efferens. The vasa inferentia, or those that enter ,eD8 whBt ' 
a gland, are sometimes numerous ; they have been detected as 
amounting to fifteen or twenty ; and are sometimes thrice or oftener 
as many. They are always, however, more numerous than the vaea 
efferentia, or those which carry on the fluid towards the thoracic 
duct. The last are consequently, for the most part, of a larger dia- 
meter, and sometimes consist of a single vessel alone. It is con- Glands 
ceived by many physiologists that the conglobate mass which forms convofu- 
the gland consists of nothing more than convolutions of the vasa ' v '°^ B ? f f 
inferentia : whilst others as strenuously contend that they are a con- rcntia or a 
geries of cells or acini totally distinct from the absorbent vessels „? "distinct 
that enter into them. Whatever their structure may be, they seem cpiis. 
to the present author to be powerfully auxiliary to the valves, by axillary 
abating the back force they are unquestionably called at times to l ° h \^ a iu 
encounter from some morbid action, and there is reason to believe abating the 
that in this way, like the conglomerate glands of the secernents, oftheflufds, 
they become basins or receptacles. . a , nd answer 

I . , „ , r i • , 1 -..i tl,e purpose 

As in the case of the secernents, we are also unacquainted with of recepta- 
the means by which the absorbents act. This, in both instances, is p"p Ul j ive 
said to be a via d tergo^ — a term which gives us little information power on- 
in either instance, and is peculiarly difficult of comprehension in the 
latter. In their most composite state they possess a very low degree Their sen- 
of sensibility, and are but little supplied with branches from the gmaiifond 
larger trunks of nerves. rnre |y su p~ 

? . ■ I P L ..• • A P' ,ed W1, '> 

Abstruse, however, as the process or absorption is to us at pre- branches 
sent, we have sufficient proofs of the fact Of six pints of warm \'°™ r th ° 
water injected into the abdomen of a living dog not more than lour nerves. 
ounces remained at the expiration of six hours. The water ac- a ™ah go V 
cumulated in dropsy of the brain, and deposited in the ventricles, we ent rower. 
have every reason to believe is often absorbed from the cavities ; 
for the symptoms of the disease have been sometimes marked, and 
after having made their appearance, and been skilfully followed up 
by remedies, have entirely vanished : and the water in dropsy of the 
chest, and even, at times, in ascites, has been as effectually removed. 

It has been doubted by some physiologists whether there be any Whether 
absorbent vessels that open on the surface of the body : yet a multi- ."iteWg en 
tude of facts seem sufficiently to establish the positive side of this t h f e tn ^ rface 
question, though it is not fluids of every kind that can be carried b..d y: 
from the skin into the circulating system, and hence their power is ^"J, 
by no means universal. Sailors who, when in great thirst, put on ^ t ji ^. bl * 
shirts wetted with salt water, find considerable relief to this distress- fluid* of'afi 
ing sensation. Dr. Simpson, of St. Andrews, relates the case of ^"^ of 
a rapid decrease of the water in which the legs of a phrenitic their exui- 
patient were bathed : and De Haen finding that his dropsical patients p ^r # Dd 
filled equally fast whether they were permitted to drink liquids or 
not. did not hesitate to assert that they must absorb from the 
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u L Ab 9VI ' atmos P^ ere - Spirits and many volatile irritants seem to be absorbed 
on't system, more rapidly tban water, and there can be no doubt that warmth 
and friction are two of the means by which the power of absorption 
is augmented. " A patient of mine," says Mr. Cruikshank, " with 
a stricture in the esophagus, received nothing, either solid or liquid, 
into the stomacli for two months: he was exceedingly thirsty, and 
complained of making no water. I ordered him the warm bath for 
an hour, morning and evening, for a month : his thirst vanished, 
and he made water in the same manner as when he used to drink 
by the mouth, and when the fluid descended readily into the 
stomach."* The aliment of nutritive clysters seems, in like man- 
ner, to be often received into the system, and it is said, though upon 
more questionable grounds, that cinchona, in decoction, has also 
been absorbed both from the intestines and the skin. 
Xntcotic Narcotic fluids rarely enter to any considerable extent and never 

ringiy or so as to do mischief, respecting which, therefore, the power of the 
sorbeV- b " cutaneous absorbents is very limited : and there are few poisonous 
ae also fow liquids, with the exception of the venereal, that may not be applied 

poisonous -,| /. . ii- 

liquids. with safety to a sound skin. 

Absorption 'j'},j a double ' process of secretion and absorption was supposed 

b> thu an- by the ancients to be performed, not by two distinct sets of vessels 

panned' 8 expressly formed for the purpose, but by the peculiar construction 

byihear- f the arteries, or of the veins, or of both. These are sometimes 

voins.'orby represented as being porous, and hence, as letting loose contained 

u"ere con- h mj ^ s uv transudation, and imbibing extraneous fluids by capillary 

ceived to attraction. There is, in fact, something extremely plausible in this 

or to'trans- view of the subject, which, in respect to dead animal matter, is 

" de - allowed to be true, even in our own day. For it is well known that 

tion well a bladder filled with blood and suspended in the air, from a cause 

ibTpresent we shall presently advert to, is readily permeated with oxygene gas, 

day to take so as to transform the deep Modenahue of the surface of the blood 

dead ani- that touches the bladder into a bright scarlet : and thin fluids injected 

illustrated' mto tne blood-vessels of a dead body transude very generally ; 

insomuch that glue dissolved in water and thrown into the coronary 

veins, will permeate into the cavity of the pericardium, and by 

Additional jellying even assume its figure. And hence it is that bile is often 

•ions. found, after death, to pass through the tunics of the gall-bladder 

and tinge the transverse aorta of the colon, the duodenum or the 

pylorus with a brown, yellow, or green hue, according to its colour 

at the time. 

Doctrine of The doctrine of porosity or transudation, was hence very generally 

maintained supported till the time of Mr. Hewson, by physiologists of the first 

o'niewson 8 re P utat i° n - Boyle, hence, speaks, as Mr. Cruikshank has justly 

observed, of the porositas animalium, and wonders that this property 

should have escaped the attention of Lord Bacon. Even Dr. 

Hunter and Professor Mekel believed it in respect to certain fluids 

or certain parts of the body. The experiments of Hewson, J. 

Hunter, and Cruikshank, have, however, sufficiently shown that, 

while vessels, in losing life, lose the property of confining their 

* Anat. cf the Absorb. VerteUj p. 10P 
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fluids, they possess this property most accurately, so long as the ClassVI. 
principle of life continues to actuate them. StijKt 

There is, moreover, another method by which the ancients some- ^"j?-" 
times accounted for the inhalation and exhalation of fluids, making conceded 
a much nearer approach to the modern doctrine, and that is by the ancie^uto 
mouths of vessels ; still, however, regarding these vessels as arteries a " b y. 
or veins, and particularly the latter. " The' soft parts of the body," moulh' B ° S 
observes Hippocrates, " attract matter to themselves both from 
within and from without ; a proof that the whole body exhales and 
inhales." Upon which passage Galen has the following comment : a vievv . 
'•' For as the veins, by mouths placed in the skin, throw out what- b^Hippol 
ever is redundant of vapour or smoke, so they receive by the same ^^ and 
mouths no small quantity from the surrounding air : and this is 
what Hippocrates means when he says that the whole body exhales 
and inhales." 

This hypothesis of the absorption of veins, without the interfe- T ! lia d »c : 
rence of lymphatics, has been revived within the last eight or ten Id'byM^" 
years by M. Magendie, and M. Flandrin, of Paris, who have made | e i" d , 1 d e ri * nd 
an appeal to experiments which appear highly plausible, and are with some 
entitled to a critical examination. alterations. 

The doctrines hereby attempted to be established are, indeed, Hypothesis 
varied in some degree from those of the Greek schools ; and are epitom^cU? 
more complex. In few words, they may be thus expressed : that 
the only general absorbents are the veins ; — that the lacteals 
merely absorb the food ; — that the lymphatics have no absorbent 
power whatever ; — and that the villi in the different portions of the 
intestinal canal are formed in part by venous twigs which absorb all 
the fluids in the intestines, with the exception of the chyle, which 
last is absorbed by the lacteals, and finds its way into the blood 
through the thoracic duct ; and that these fluids are carried to the 
heart and lungs directly through the vena? porta? whose function it 
is minutely to subdivide and mix with the blood the fluids thus 
absorbed, which subdivision and intermixture is necessary to prevent 
their proving detrimental. 

M. Magendie further supposes that the cuticle has no power offside ias 
absorption in a sound state, either by veins or lymphatics ; but that, "bso^Uo'r? 1 
if abraded or strongly urged by the pressure of minute substances j? * sound 
that enter into its perspirable pores, the mouths of its minute veins 
are thus rendered absorbent. 

He supposes the function of the lymphatics to consist in convey- Magendie/s 
ing the finer 1 ' lymph of the blood directly to the heart, as the veins ofTheuteof 
convey the grosser and purple part : and that they rise, as the veins, 'ymphatics. 
from terminal arteries. 

Proper lymph, in the system of M. Magendie, is tharopaline, Proper 
rose-coloured, sometimes madder-red, fluid which is obtained by , v i7a P .,' 
puncturing the lymphatics or the thoracic duct after a long fast. 
It is every where similar to itself; and hence differs from the fluid 
of cavities which is perpetually varying. He supposes the mistake 
of confounding the two to proceed from a want of attention to this 
fact. 

One of the chief reasons urired for regarding veins as absorbe? 

Vol, v. 
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is, that membranes which absorb actively have, ill Ins opinion, 
demonstrable lymphatics, as the arachnoid. ]3ut according to 
Bichat, such membranes have no more demonstrable veins than 
lymphatics ; veins are seen to creep on them, but never to enter. 

The two principal experiments on which M. Magendie seems to 
rely in proof that tlie veins, and not the lymphatics, are absorbents, 
arc the following : — First, M. Delille and himself separated the 
thigh from the body of a dog that had been previously rendered 
insensible by opium. They left the limb attached by nothing but 
the crural artery and vein. These vessels were isolated by the most 
cautious dissection to an extent of nearly three inches, and then- 
cellular coat was removed lest it might conceal some lymphatic 
vessels. Two grains of the upas tiente were then forcibly thrust 
into the dog's paw. The effect of this poison was quite as imme- 
diate and intense as if the thigh had not been separated from the 
body : it operated before the fourth minute, and the animal was 
dead before the tenth. In the second experiment a small barrel of 
a quill was introduced into the crural artery and the vessel fixed 
upon it by two ligatures. The artery was immediately cut all round 
between the two ligatures. The same process took place with 
respect to the crural vein. Yet the poison introduced into the paw 
produced its effect in the same manner and as speedily. By com- 
pressing the crural vein between the fingers at the moment the action 
of the poison began to be developed, this action speedily ceased : 
it reappeared when the vein was left free, and once more ceased if 
the vein were again compressed. 

These experiments are very striking, and, on a cursory view may 
be supposed to carry conviction with them : but the confidence of 
those who have studiously followed the concurrent experiments, and 
the clear and cautious deductions of our distinguished countrymen, 
Hewson, both the Hunters, and Cruikshank, supported as they have 
been by those of Mascagni, and various other able physiologists on 
the continent, will not so easily be shaken. Reifseigen has limited 
his researches to the lungs, but seems to have established the doc- 
trine of a distinct system of absorbents in this organ, by showing 
that the veins of the lungs do not absorb, and pointing out the occa- 
sional cause of error upon this subject.* 

We have already observed that lymphatic absorbents, in the 
opinion of Mr. Cruikshank, probably in that of all these writers, 
enter as fully into the tunics of veins and arteries, and even into 
those of the vasa vasorum, as into any other part of the animal 
frame : and hence there can be no difficulty in conceiving that the 
poison employed in these experiments might accompany the veins 
by means* of their lymphatics. We also observed that while the 
lymphatics anastomose, or run into each other more frequently than 
any other set of vessels, their valves, which alone prevent a retro- 
grade course, and direct the contained fluid towards the thoracic- 
duct, are occasionally placed at a considerable distance from each 
other, in some instances not less than six inches, and that this 



* Uber den Bauderungen, &c. Berlin 182? 
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length of interval occurs in the minute twigs as well as in the Class VI. 
trunks. And hence, admitting that, in the veins that were cut or "'t ty'tcm^ 
isolated id M. Magendie's experiments, such a vacuity of valves 
incidentally existed, there is also no difficulty in conceiving by what 
course the poisons that have already entered into their lymphatics 
from without should, in consequence of this frequency of anasto- 
mosis and destitution of valves, be stimulated to a retrograde course 
by the violence made use of, and be thrown. into the current of the 
blood from within, by the mouths of those lymphatics that enter 
into the tunics of the veins ; and particularly as the separated ves- 
sels were only isolated to a distance of less than three inches, while 
the lymphatics are occasionally void of valves to double this dis- 
tance. 

In some cases we have reason to believe that the lymphatics that Reconciii- 
enter into the tunics of the lacteals, which M. Magendie admits to S^oom-* 
be~a system of absorbents altogether distinct from the veins, are m.™ doc- 
equally destitute of valves in certain parts or directions, and commu- unued. 011 
nicate by anastomosis some portion of the chyle and any substance 
contained in it to the interior of the adjoining veins, and conse- 
quently to the blood itself: for the experiments of Sir Everard 
Home upon rhubarb introduced into the stomach of an animal, after 
the thoracic duct has been secured by a double ligature, show that 
this substance, and consequently others as well, is capable of travel- 
ling from the stomach into the urinary bladder, notwithstanding 
this impediment : and there are certain experiments of M. Foh- 
mann,* who has paid great attention to the subject, that seem to 
prove that such anastomosis is not unfrequont. In the singular expe- 
riments made with prussiate of potash by Dr. Wallaston and Dr. 
Marcet, the blood which was drawn from the arm during the interval 
of the introduction of this substance into the stomach, and its 
detection in the urine, did not, indeed, on being tested, discover the 
smallest trace of the prussiate, though it was so obvious in the fluid 
of the urinary bladder. The difficulty of accounting for this is 
considerable, but may perhaps be explained by the very diffused 
state of the prussiate in the entire mass of the blood, and its greater 
concentration when secreted by the kidneys : by which the same 
test which was applied in vain in the former instance, completely 
succeeded in the latter. 

There is, however, another mode of accounting for the result of Effects pro- 
M. Magendie's experiments without abandoning the well-established animais'ln 
doctrine of absorption by the lymphatic system. It is a remark J^/Sebi- 
which ought never to be lost sight of, that experiments made upon my or pain, 
animals in a state cither of great pain or of great debility can give b "e P to caws 
us, by their result, no full proof of the line of conduct pursued by JU e * h £ h 
nature in a state of health. In the dead animal body the valves or health, 
the lymphatic vessels very generally lose all elasticity and power of ^l"?^. 
resistance, and transmit fluids in every direction ; whence, in all d°m from 
probability, that porosity or transudation, which we have already pair 

* Anatomischc Untersuchuneon iiber den Anastomosis der Lvrnphatiken mit der 
Vrnen. Hcidelberjr. 1821. 
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observed as manifest, occasionally, in the stomach and intestines, 
and in various other organs, on the use of anatomical injections. 
And hence there can be little doubt, that as an organ makes an 
approach to the same state of insensibility and inirritability, by the 
severe if not fatal wounds inflicted on it in the course of such ex- 
periments as are here alluded to, the valves of its lymphatic vessels 
make an approach also to the same state of flaccidity, and allow the 
fluids, whose course they should resist, to pass in arty direction. 

The experiments, of alike kind, which have since M. Magemlie's 
communications, been pursued in France by M. Fodere,* and in 
America by Dr. Lawrence and Dr. Contes.t are open to the same 
objection. They have been made under circumstances of ebbing 
vitality, or excruciating pain, and a kw of them on pieces of animal 
membrane removed from the parent body. It is admitted candidly, 
however, by the last two physiologists, that the quill experiment of 
M. Magendie in most instances, though not in all, failed in their 
hands. Even this, however, is in every successful result referred by 
M. Fohmann to the anastomosing connexion which he has taken 
much pains to establish as existing between various veins and lympha- 
tics, and which we have just adverted to. 

This altered condition of many parts of the lymphatics in the 
dead body, was sufficiently shown by Mr. Cruikshank, in a course 
of numerons experiments made at Dr. Hunter's Museum, in the 
spring of 1773. The organs chiefly injected were the kidney, 
liver, and lungs of adult human subjects. In one case, he pushed 
his injection from the artery to the pelvis and ureter without any 
rupture of the vessels. In another he injected the pelvis and ureter 
from the vein, which he thought succeeded better than from the 
artery. In three different kidneys he injected from the uterus the 
tubuli uriniferi for a considerable length along the mamilloe ; and 
in one case a number of the veins on the external surface of the 
kidney were evidently filled with the injection. In all these experi- 
ments, the colouring matter of the injection was vermillion. In 
numerous instances he filled the lymphatics of the lungs and liver 
with quicksilver ; and from the lymphatics of the liver, he was able, 
twice in the adult, and once in the fetus, to fill the thoracic duct 
itself.J 

Dr. Mekel§ had already shown the same facts by a similar train 
of experiments, instituted only a year or two before, and the conclu- 
sion he drew from them is in perfect coincidence with the explana- 
tion now offered. Dr. Mekel's experiments consisted in injecting 
mercury with great care, but considerable force, into various lympha- 
tics, and minute secreting cavities ; and he found that a direct 
communication took place between such cavities and lymphatics, 
and the veins in immediate connexion with them : and hence, he 
contended, that the lymphatics and the veins are both of them 

* .Town, de Physiologie, Janv. 1823. 

t Experiments to determine the absorbing power of the Veins and Lymphatics, 
Philadelphia Journ. No. 10. 

I Edinb. Med. Com. i. p. 430. 

§ Nova Experimeuta et Observationes de fibribus venarum et vasorum lymphati- 
corum in ductus, visceraque corporis htunani, ejusdemque stmctnrnr tttilitatp. 8ro. 
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absorbents under particular circumstances ; the lymphatics acting Class vr - 
ordinarily, and forming the usual channel for carrying off secreted il^K" 
fluids ; and the veins acting extraordinarily, and supplying the place 
of the lymphatics where these are in a state of morbid torpitude or 
debility, or the cavity is overloaded. He traced this communication 
particularly in the breasts, in the liver, and in the bladder : and he 
thus accounts for the ready passage which bile finds into the blood, 
when the ductus choledochus is obstructed, as in jaundice ; and the 
urinous fluid which is often thrown forth from the axillaa and other 
organs upon a suppression of the natural secretion. 

It follows, therefore, that the experiments of M. Magendie, Gellcral 
allowing them to be precisely narrated, are capable of explanation result ' 
without abruptly overthrowing the established doctrines of preceding 
physiologists in the same line of pursuit : and we have still ample 
reason for believing that the economy of secretion and absorption 
is effected by two systems of vessels distinct from veins and arteries, 
and in a state of health continually holding a balance with each 
other. 

This doctrine is proof against impeachment, whether M. Magen- To'the 
die's experiments be believed or doubted ; for still, to adopt the Ian- n.Tiayo? 
guage of Mr. Herbert Mayo upon this subject, " the broad analogical 
argument advanced by the Hunters to establish the position that the 
lymphatics and lacteals form exclusively the absorbent system, re- 
mains unshaken. It must not be lost sight of that the entrance of 
any substance, raw and unassimilated, into the veins and arteries, is a 
very different occurrence from the conversion of the elements of the 
human body into lymph, and their subsequent re-admixture with the 
blood ; and, again, that the refusal of the lacteals to take up milk 
or starch, does not prove that these vessels habitually absorb un- 
changed, and in addition to the chyle, such simple fluids as may be 
carried without detriment into the circulation.* 

III. In different periods of life, many of the secretions vary n J! Geno ™ I 

• i i i ■ i • *ii i • • _.. * 6(icct8 pro 

considerably in their sensible properties, or relative quantity. Thus duced i. y 
the bile of the fetus is sweet, and only acquires a bitter taste after *" these" 
birth. In infancy perspiration flows more profusely than during lwu systems 
manhood: and the testes which secrete nothing before the age of other.' 1 
puberty, at this time acquire activity, and again lose their power in 
old age. 

There are also many of the secernent organs that, in case of Some se 
necessity, become a substitute for each other. Thus the perspirable organs be- 
matter of the skin when supprest by a sudden chill or any other gXtitnto 
cause, is often discharged by the kidneys ; the catamenia by the R>* »ti»ers 
lungs ; and the serum accumulated in dropsies by the intestines. fied. mp ' 

The secretions are moreover very much affected and increased by 
any violent commotion of the system generally. In hysteria the 
flow of urine is greatly augmented, while the absorption of bile seems 
diminished ; and hence the discharge is nearly colourless. In 
violent agitation of the mind, we have already observed that the 
juices of the stomach become acid ; and sometimes the secernents 

* Anatomical and Physiological Commentaries, No. II. p. 44. Pvo. Lond. IS™. 
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Class VI. f t j ie s ki n , and sometimes those of the larger intestines, are stinm 
r"'effe"te lated into increased action ; whence colliquative perspiration, loose- 
b r °lh U e e a d c- ness -> or DOtn - The neat anJ commotion of a fever will sometimes 
tion of the produce the same effect and sometimes a contrary ; the skin being 
HTZT dry, parched, and pricking. And occasionally the dryness has been 
c° n h °t? so considerable as to produce a sudden separation of the cuticle 
from the cutis ; of which Mr. Gooch relates a singular instance in 
a patient who for several years, had once or twice a year an attack 
of fever accompanied with a peculiar itching of the skin, and par- 
ticularly of the hands and wrists, that ended in a total separation of 
the cuticle from these parts : insomuch that it could easily be turned 
off from the wrist down to the fingers' ends so as to form, a kind of 
cuticular glove.* The same distinguished writer gives as singular 
an instance of the effects of solar heat upon the skin of another 
patient who had no sooner exposed himself to the direct rays of 
the sun, than his skin began to be affected with a sense of tickling, 
became violently hot, as stiff as leather, and as red as Vermillion. t 
In this case we have an instance of highly excited action in the 
cutaneous excernents of both kinds, and of the formation of new 
blood-vessels under the cuticle ; the more attenuate part of the fluid 
secreted being rapidly carried off, and hence the cutaneous inte- 
gument converted into a coriaceous substance. 
«ome parts There are some parts of the body that waste and become renewed 
wa6te e an°d y far more rapidly than others ; the fat than the muscles ; the muscles 
become re- fa an fo e Dones j an( j probably the bones than the skin; for the dyo 
faster than of the madder-root with which the bones become coloured when 
other parts. ^jg roQt j^g f or some time formed a part of the daily food of an 
animal, is carried ofT far sooner than the coloured lines of charcoal, 
powder, ashes, soot, and the juices of various plants, when intro- 
duced into the substance of the skin by puncturing or tattooing it, 
a practice common among our sailors, and still more so, and carried 
to a far greater degree of perfection, among the inhabitants of the 
South sea Islands. 

It has been said, indeed,! tnat tne disappearance of madder- 
colour from the bones, affords no proof that the phosphate of lime 
in which it was seated has itself been carried off at the same time ; 
because the serum of the blood is found to have a stronger affinity 
for madder than the phosphate coloured by it ; and hence will 
gradually attract and remove it, when the animal is no longer fed 
with the coloured food. The experiment, however, upon which this 
latter opinion is grounded, has not been hitherto conducted in such 
a manner as to be directly applicable to the question ; and if it had 
been, it would afford no proof that a perpetual, though, in that case, 
a slower change than the madder would exhibit, is not taking place 
in the bones : nor are we driven to the effects of madder dye upon 
their solid substance as the only foundation for this opinion ; for 
there is scarcely a bone in the animal system which does not assume 
I different shape at one period of life compared with that at another 

* Medical and Chirurgical Observations, 8ro. 

+ Op. Citat. ! Bernouilli, Diss, tie Nutritione, Gronin?. 1669. 4to 
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period : a remark that peculiarly applies to the flat bones of the Class vr. 
skeleton, and forms the chief cause of that wonderful change which Jit Je"u 
the lower jaw experiences as the individual advances from middle $$£%. 
life to old age, and which often gives a different character to the tiun of the 

entire face.* secernents 

_ . . and absorb- 

lt is from this mysterious power of reproduction appertaining to ^j?,, "^ 
every part of the system, that wc are so often able to renew the sub- ffcnc^ioss' 
stance and function of parts that have been wasted by fevers or j£j£I l,in 
atrophy, or abruptly destroyed or lopped off by accident. quence of 

In the progress of this general economy, every organ and part of a e c V cMe°n r is 
the body secretes for itself the nutriment it requires, from the com- g^"".! 1, 
mon pabulum of the blood which is conveyed to it, or from secre- gan secretes 
tions which have already been obtained from the blood, and deposited f" r m tS th£ 
in surrounding cavities, as fat, gelatin, and lymph. And it is proba- common 
ble that the several organs of secretion, like the eye, the ear, and {he bi"od? 
the other distinct organs of sense are peculiarly affected by peculiar ^"Affect- 
stimulants and excited to some diversity of sensation. ed by pecu- 

In Germany, this idea has been pursued as far as in some j^'S" 
hypotheses, and particularly that of M. Hubner,t to lay a foundation P er ^" 
for the doctrine of a sixth sense, to which, as we observed on a different 
former occasion,! has been given the name of selbstgefuhl or Q^lagl- 
gemei?igefuhl, "self-feeling," or "general-feeling." The sensa- ffihi of the 
tions, however, we are at present alluding to, are not so much w X a s" 
general or those of the whole self, as particular or limited to the wliat ' 
organs in which they originate ; and seem rather to be a result of 
different modifications of the fluid that causes the common sense of 
touch, than produced by distinct sensorial secretions. In most parts 
of the system tl ese modifications are so inconsiderable as to elude 
our notice, but in others we have the fullest proof of such an effect ; 
for we see the stomach evincing a sense of hunger, the fauces of 
thirst, the genital organs of venereal orgasm. And in like manner Proofs of 
we find the bladder stimulated by oantharides, and the intestinal oTganic 1 
canal by purgatives ; and we may hence conjecture that every other an'^'rita- 
part of the system, where any kind of secretion is going forwards, tions. 
is endowed with a like peculiarity of irritability and sensibility, 
though not sufficiently keen to attract our attention. 

It is hence we meet with that surprising variety of secretions which Variety ot 
are furnished not only by different, but even by the same animal in fun^'hed 3 
different parts of the bodv. Hence sugar is secreted by the stomach, t>y. the same 

. i ii-i iii ii- i i animal in 

and sometimes by the kidneys ; sulphur by t:ie brain : wax by the different 
ears ; lime by the salivary glands, the secretories of the bones, and, £g r B ' U g ari 
in a state of disease, by the lungs, the kidneys, the arteries, and the sulphur,' 
exhalants of the skin ; milk by the breasts ; semen by the testes ; ,!,?]£', 
the menstrual fluid by the uterus: urine by the kidneys ; bile by the g.™ 6 ' 
liver ; muriate of soda by the secernents of almost every organ ; muriate of 
and sweat from every part of the surface. 

Hence some animals, as the bee, secrete honey ; others, as the honey, 

* Gibson, Manchester Memoirs, Vol. I. 633, 
j Comment. <te. Ctenesthesi, 4794. 
Vol. v. Physiol Proem. 
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COCCUS ilicis, a large store of wax : others, as the viper ami scor- 
pion, gum which is the vehicle of their poison : others thread, as 
the spider and some species of slug ; and many silk, as the silk 
worm and the pinna, or nacre, whence Rcamur denominates the 
pinna the sea-silk-worm : it is common to some of the Italian 
coasts, and its silky beard or byssus is worked at Palermo into very 
beautiful silk stuffs. There are great numbers of worms, insects, 
and fishes that secrete a very pure, and some of them a very strong 
phosphorescent light, so as, in some regions, to enkindle the sea, 
and in others the sky, into a bright blaze at night. Many animals 
secrete air ; man himself seems to do so under certain circum- 
stances, but fishes of various kinds more largely, as those furnished 
with air-bladders, which they fill or exhaust at pleasure, and the sepia 
or cuttle-fish, with numerous other sea-worms ; and by this power 
they raise or sink themselves as they have occasion. The cuttle- 
fish secretes also a natural ink, which it evacuates when pursued by 
an enemy, and thus converts it into an instrument of defence ; for, 
by blackening the water all around, it obtains a sufficient conceal- 
ment and easily effects its escape. Other animals, and these also 
chiefly fishes, secrete a very large portion of electric matter, so as 
to convert their bodies into a powerful battery. The torpedo-ray 
was well-known by the Romans to possess this extraordinary power : 
and the gymnotus electricus (electric-eel) has since been discovered 
to possess it in a much larger proportion. The genus tetradon in 
one species secretes an electric fluid, in another an irritating fluid 
that stings the hand that touches it, and in a third a poisonous mat- 
ter diffused through the whole of its flesh. 

From the same cause we meet with as great and innumerable a 
variety of secretions among plants, as camphors, gums, balsams, 
resins : and, as in animals, we often meet with very different secre- 
tions, in very different parts of the same plant. Thus the mimosa 
nilotica secerns from its roots a fluid as offensive as that of assafce- 
tida ; in the sap of its stem an astringent acid ; its glands give forth 
gum arabic ; and its flower an odour of a very grateful fragrance : 
while the milk-tree or cow-tree, the arbol de lache, or palo de 
vaca of South America, overflows with nutritious milk from every 
part. This is one of the many singular plants noticed by M. Hum- 
boldt in his voyage to the equinoctial regions. It is a native of 
Venezuela, and belongs to the natural family of the sapotas ; and its 
juice, in strict correspondence with its name, is said to possess almost 
all the properties of cow's milk. M. Humbolut visited the district 
where it was reported to grow, and found the account true ; but 
tells us that it is rather more viscous than cow's milk, and has a 
blight balsamic taste. He drank it plentifully in the evening and 
early in the morning without any unpleasant effects ; and was told 
that, when in season, the working people use it with their cassava 
bread, and always fatten upon it.* 

This subject is highly interesting and might be extended to 
volumes, but we are already digressing too far. There is no par 1 

^uales de Ckiwie et de Physique, Juin 1823, Tom. xxm. 19 
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of the body in which the process of secretion is not going forward : Class VI. 
we trace it, and consequently the fabric which gives rise to it, in the "1 effects" 
parenchyma or intermediate substance of organs, in their internal b )roi ^ ed 
surfaces and outlets, and on the external surface of the entire frame : tion of the 
thus forming three divisions of prominent distinction, both in respect ^dTw 
to locality and to the diseases which relate to them. It is on these bent8 on 
divisions, that the orders of the present class are founded. which se- r * 

cretion does 
not take 

plaec. 
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CLASS VI. 

EC CRITIC A. 



ORDER I. 
MESOTICA. 

DISEASES AFFECTING THE PARENCHYMA, 

PBAVITY IN THE QUANTITY OR QUALITY OF THE INTERMEDIATE OH 
CONNECTING SUBSTANCE OF ORGANS ; WITHOUT INFLAMMATION, 
FEVER, OR OTHER DERANGEMENT OF THE GENERAL HEALTH. 

Class VI. The classic term eccritica is a derivative from ucxgiw. " secerno," 
orilnof*' " exhaurio," "to secern or strain off," " to drain or exhaust," and 
ordinal is preferred by the author to any other derivative which xf <v&>, its 
primitive, affords, as equally applicable to the two systems of vessels 
that enter into the general and important economy illustrated in the 
preceding Proem. The ordinal term mesotica is derived from tus-o$ 7 
"medius ;" for which parenchymatica might have been substituted, 
but that there are two objections to the use of the latter : the first 
is that fcx^x is here employed in a different sense from its general 
signification in the system before us, which is that of " male," or 
" perperam," — instead of per or penitus, its real meaning in paren- 
chyma ; and, consequently, the double signification would trench 
upon that simplicity and uniformity which it is the direct object of 
Parenchy- th e present nomenclature to maintain. The second objection, is, 
!£n8e n iised that the term parenchyma (TFct^ey^vfMt) is formed upon afalsehypo- 
tratai"'"" thesis invented by Erasistratus, who first employed the term and held 
that the common mass or interior substance of a viscus is produced 
by concreted blood, strained off through the pores of the blood-ves- 
sels which enter into its general structure or membranes. 
The order embraces the five following genera : 

I. FOLYSARCIA. CORPULENCY. 

II. EMrHYMA. TUMOUR. 

III. PAROSTIA. MIS-OSSIFICATION. 

IV. CYRTOMS. CONTORTION OF THE BONE?. 
V. OSTHEXIA. OSTHEXY. 
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GENUS I. 
POLYSARCIA. 

CORPULENCY. 

FIRM AMI UNWIELBY BULKINESS OP THE BODY OR ITS MEMBERS, FROM 
AN ENLARGEMENT OF NATURAL PARTS. 

Polysarcia from weAuo-es^xa?, " carnosus" " came abundans," im- ^ E . N - '• 
ports bulkiness from any morbid increase of natural parts, whether g0 "eric° 
fleshy or adipose ; and the present genus is co-extensive with this ,erm- 
latitude of interpretation. In medical history, however, we know of 
no morbid increase of this kind, otherwise than local, except from an 
accumulation of fat ; and on this account Dr. Swediaur has some what 
unnecessarily substituted the name of polypiotes* for that of poly- 
sarcia. For the present, the genus is limited to a single species, as 
follows : 

1. FOLYSARCIA ADIPOS.4. OBESITY, 



SPECIES I. 
POLYSARCIA ADIPOSA. 

OBESITY. 

BULKINESS FROM A SUPERABUNDANT ACCUMULATION OF FAT. 

This species admits of two varieties. For it may be ®*»- j- 

«, Generalis. Extending over the body and 

General obesity. limbs. 

$ Splanchnica. ' Confined to the organs or in- 
Splanchnic obesity. teguments of the trunk. 

In man and other animals fat is collected in the follicles of the "/^g^ 
cellular membrane, accumulated in the groins, axillae, orbits, cheeks, i is . 
and chin ; the breasts, loins, nates and limbs of women ; in the J*£?£ 
belly, omentum, around the kidneys, and the blood-vessels. It is j^whero 
likewise secreted on the surface of the skin, which it protects from * ated i U " 
acrid substances, and where it sometimes concretes, often from mtUi - 

' Vov. Nosol. Meth. Syst. Vol. II. 121. 
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want of cleanliness, or being intermixed with hardened muens, m 
the shape of minute worms, forming the varus punctatus, or maggot- 
pimple, of the third Order of the present Class. When the perspi- 
ration becomes profuse in consequence of hard walking or other 
exercise, a certain portion of animal oil is dissolved in this fluid 
which makes the chief, perhaps the only difference between the 
matter of perspiration and that of sweat. Fat is, hence, accumu- 
lated by diminished perspiration ; as it is also by the nature of the 
aliments fed on, and from idiosyncrasy. Tt is the basis of steatoma- 
tous tumours, and contains the sebacic acid which acts readily on 
many metals as lead, copper, and iron. 

It is rarely to be found in the skin, in the brain, the ball of the 
eye, trie larynx, the trachea, the cellular tissue of the eye-lids, the 
cars, lungs, liver, spleen, kidneys, stomach or uterus. Its grand 
repository is the cellular texture ; but it is not lodged in the cells of 
this texture indiscriminately, but in those of a particular kind, and 
which do not, according to Dr. W. Hunter, communicate with each 
other, as those which contain air in emphysema or water in anasarca : 
in consequence of which, this celebrated physiologist has distin- 
guished the former by the name of adipose, and the latter by that of 
reticulated, cells. 

In many fishes, as the salmon and herring, it is diffused over the 
whole body, as though the body were steeped in it. In other genera 
of fishes, as the ray, it is found in the liver alone. In some few, as 
the whale, it appears in the form of flakes, and is called blubber, 
which sometimes amounts to the enormous quantity of three tons in 
an individual. 

Fat is a bad conductor of heat : and hence, one of its uses is 
that of keeping the body warm ; on which account those who are 
incumbered with fat perspire with but a small quantity of exercise, 
and are almost always too hot. We may hence also see why the 
warmth of the body is retained by oiling the surface, or wearing 
oiled skin over it. Fat is also of considerable use in lubricating the 
solids, and facilitating their movements ; in preventing excessive 
sensibility : while by equally distending the skin, it contributes, 
when not in excess, to the beauty of the person. In cases of 
extreme hunger, or abstinence from food, fat is re-absorbed and 
carried' to the blood-vessels ; and from an experiment of Dr. Stark,* 
it appears to be more capable of supplying the waste of the body 
than any sort of ordinary food. And hence, there is much proba- 
bility in the conjecture of Lyonet that insects, destitute of blood, 
derive their chief nourishment from the fat in which they abound. t 

With the exception, however, of the earth of the bones, it is the 
least animalized of all the substances that enter into the composition 
of the animal frame. Chemically examined pure fat contains no 
azote, which is the peculiar characteristic of animalization ; it has 
also little oxygene, consisting chiefly, indeed, of hydrogene and 
carbone. "I do not consider," says Mr. John Hunter, "either 



* Hewson, n. p. 151. 

t Tr. Anat. de la Chenille qui rouje lo Rois do Smile, pp. 428. 483. el seq 
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the fat or the earth of bones, as a part of the animal : they are not Gen. I. 
animal matter : they have no action within themselves ; they have a p.*^ P o- 
not the principle of life."* It is of late formation in the fetus : ? a genera 
scarcely any trace of its existence is discoverable before the fifth General 
month from conception. FoTmJd 

The mode of its production is still a matter of controversy. By 'ate in the 
some it has been supposed to be secreted by peculiar glands, by M„dc or 
others merely to transude from exhalant arteries of a peculiar kind. {Jn c d e " t c a t i i ° n 
Sir Everard Home has lately started another hypothesis, which is at supposed !o 
least highly ingenious and plausibly supported. He has attempted by pecui" d 



ini 



to prove that the fat of animals is produced in the larger intestines elands: or 
(especially the colon) out of the recrement of the food and the bile, fromexha- 
and afterwards conveyed into the system generally by channels, yet |?" 1 arte " 
undiscovered to contribute towards the common growth of the Conjecture 
system, especially in early life. | And some arguments in favour of ° ome ' 
this opinion may be drawn from the nature of that species of 
ENTEitoLiTHUs, to which in the present system is given the name of 
scybalum, and from the observations with which it has been illus- 
trated.! 

Sauvages was desirous of establishing a standard weight of healthy Average of 
pinguescence, but the attempt is idle, since it varies in almost every healthy'" 
individual. The fat of the human frame usually averages about a sub J ecl9, 
twentieth part of the whole, but has sometimes amounted to half or 
even to four-fifths. § 

In general obesity, or the variety of adipose polysarcia immedi- in general 
ately before us, the bulk of the body has sometimes been enormous. bufk'oVthe 
It has amounted to five hundred, and nearly six hundred pounds in ^eVeno"" 
many instances. Bright of Maldon, weighed seven hundred and mous. 
twenty-eight pounds; Lambert of Leicester, seven hundred and 
thirty-nine pounds a little before his death, which was in the fortieth 
year of his age. The German journals give us examples of men Examples. 
who weighed eight hundred pounds. Yet the Philosophical Trans- 
actions furnish perhaps a still more extraordinary example of this 
disease in a girl that weighed two hundred and fifty-six pounds 
though only four years old.ll 

Where a powerful adipose diathesis prevails, fat is often produced, in some- 
whatever be the food fed upon. Ale and porter drank to excess, j^da"^ 
are, perhaps, the most ordinary means ; Akermann gives proofs of fr ° m fo(ds 
the same effects from spirits :1T and in the Ephemera of Natural kindTand 
Curiosities is the case of an individual who generated fat faster, and ^"r^ml 6 " 
in larger quantities, upon bread than upon a meat diet.** Indolence bread than 

.' " • i i • l i • a meat diet. 

and an indulgence m sleep seem necessary, however, in every 
instance. 

In these cases the animal oil is sometimes secreted and deposited Sometimes 

, .„ . r deposited 

in the cellular membrane almost as rapidly as water in anasarca : with necu- 
on which account obesity has by some writers been called, and [' a / rapidi " 

* On Blood, p. 440. t Pl«il. Trans, for 1813. p. 158, and 1816. p. 301. 

I Vol. i. p. 226. 

$ J. P. Frank, De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. vi. 8vo. 1821. 
|| N. 185. H BaldingerN. Masr. B. VI. p. 4S9. 

* Pre. lit. Ann. vn. viii. p. 138. 
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General 
obesity. 
Ease of 
body and 
mind indis- 
pensable 
tor its for- 
mation.. 
-with a 
slight in- 
crease of 
sensorial 
power. 
Exempli- 
fied. 



Plumpness 
and cheer- 
fulness why 
associated 
in our 
;dcas. 



Tat easily 
carried off, 
and by 
what 
means. 
Illustrated. 



Evils 
resulting 
from a 
large in- 
crease of 
fat. 



,1 P. adipo- 
sa splanch- 
nica. 
Splanchnic 



correctly enough, a dropsy of fat. It is in fact under particular 
circumstances the soonest formed and deposited, and the soonest 
absorbed of all the animal secretions. For its formation, however, 
ease of body and mind are indispensable, and perhaps a slight 
increase in the flow of sensorial power beyond the common standard, 
or what has hitherto been the standard of the individual. It is ou 
this account those are apt to become fat who suddenly relinquish a 
habit of hard exercise, either of body or mind, for a life of quiet 
enjoyment, provided the change be not sufficient to interfere with 
the general health. And for the same reason, as we have already 
observed, animals which are castrated, and females that do not 
breed, or who have just ceased to breed, grow fat and corpulent 
with equal ease ; the sensorial power intended for the use of the 
sexual organs, and to be expended at a particular outlet, being 
hereby thrown back upon the system generally, and transferred to 
the adipose secernents. And hence, also, the cause of that increase 
of bulk which most persons experience about the middle of life, 
when the muscles having attained their utmost firmness, the stature 
its full height, and the sexual economy its perfection, there is a less 
demand for the ordinary supply of sensorial power than has hitherto 
been made, and the surplus is expended in broadening and rounding 
the general frame by filling up the cells of the adipose membrane 
with animal oil, instead of elongating it. 

For all this, however, there must be an ease of body and mind 
approaching to cheerfulness ; on which account plumpness and 
cheerfulness, or good humour, are commonly associated in our ideas : 
for pain and anxiety, that wear away the corporeal substance gene- 
rally, make their first inroad on the animal oil, and empty the cells 
of the adipose membrane before they produce any manifest effect 
on the muscular fibres, or, as these are collectively termed, the flesh ; 
upon which subject we have already touched in discussing several 
of the species of the genus marasmus.* 

Hence the fat becomes absorbed or carried off", as it is secerned 
and deposited more readily than any other animal substance. By 
sweating, horse-riding, and a spare diet, a Newmarket jockey has 
not unfrequently reduced himself a stone and a half in a week or 
ten days :| and a plump widow has, by weeping, become a skeleton 
in a month or two. 

A moderate increase in the secretion of animal oil rather adds to 
the facility of motion, and improves the beauty of the person. 
But if it much exceed this, the play of these different organs upon 
each other is impeded, the calibre of the blood-vessels is constricted, 
the pulse oppressed, the breathing laborious, there is an accumula- 
tion of blood in the head or hea-rt, a general tendency to palpitation 
or drowsiness, and a perpetual danger of apoplexy. 

In splanchnic obesity, the encumbered viscera are more or less 
buried in beds of fat, and usually accompanied with scirrhous 
affections ; making an approach to some species or other of fa- 
rabysma, as described in the first Class and second Order of the 

* Vol. in. CI. hi. Ord. iv. Gen. III. opening remarks. 
Code of Health, by Sir John Sinclair. &c. 
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present system.* We have observed that general obesity may be Gen. i. 
regarded as a dropsy of animal oil instead of a dropsy of water. ^ p E ^\j p i. 
And as the latter disease is sometimes universal and runs through sa spianch- 
the whole of the cellular substance, and at others local, and confined splanchnic 
to particular cavities, the former also exhibits both these modifica- ^Mike 
tions ; and in the variety before us, is confined to individual organs, dropsy, 

It most generally overloads the omentum, and gives that project- ^ a n y fined to 
ing rotundity to the abdomen which is vulgarly distinguished by the £;""™ lar 
name of tot-belly, and is well described by Prince Henry in his Omentum 
address to Falst.aff, as " a huge hill of flesh,"!—" a globe of sinful ™ 9 r ioade<i. 
continents."! Pot-beih. 

Animal oil is more apt to accumulate in the abdominal viscera 
than on the surface, and hence while these organs always partici- 
pate in a general obesity, it is not to be wondered at that they 
should sometimes be loaded alone. As it has been stated that free- Scirrhosi- 
dom from pain is necessary to its accumulation, it may, perhaps, be comUant" 1 
a matter of surprise that scirrhosities should be a concomitant. J* ith fat > 
But this morbid condition takes place so slowly as to produce little counted for- 
or no local disquiet ; while the small degree of increased irritability 
that accompanies their formation, for a reason already assigned, 
tends rather to promote the morbid deposite than to prevent it. 

In attempting a cure of the general disease, the first step is to Mode of 
avoid all the common and more obvious causes as much as possible, i^gemfrai 
Hence, as a life of indolence and indulgence in eating and drinking ° b e slt y- 
is highly contributory to obesity, the remedial treatment should con- 
sist in the use of severe, regular, and habitual exercise, a hard bed, 
little sleep, and dry and scanty food, derived from vegetables alone, 
except where, from a singularity of constitution, farinaceous food is 
found to be a chief source of obesity. And where these are insuf- 
ficient, we may have recourse to frequent venesection and such 
medicines as freely evacuate the fluids whether by the bowels or the 
skin. And, for the same reason, sialao-ogues, as chewed tobacco,§ 
and mercury, have occasionally been used with success. II 

Generally speaking, however, the diet and regimen just recom- Snccessof 
mended with a spare allowance of water will be sufficient to bring and P dimi- e ' 
down the highest degree of adipose corpulency. Of this we have a "xc^pHfie'd' 
striking example in the history of Mr. Wood, the noted miller of in Wood of 
Billericay in Essex. Born of intemperate parents, he was accus- ' encay ' 
tomed to indulge himself in excessive eating, drinking, and indolence, 
till, in the forty-fourth year of his age, he became unwieldy from 
his bulk, was almost suffocated, laboured under very ill health from 
indigestion, and was subject to fits of gout and epilepsy. Fortunately 
a friend pointed out to him the Life of Cornaro ; and he instantly 
determined to take Cornaro for his model, and if necessary to sur- 
pass his abridgments. With great prudence, however, he made 
his change from a highly superfluous to a very spare diet gradually : 
first diminishing his ale to a pint a day, and using a much smaller 

* Vol. i. p. 305. i Henry iv. Part i. Act u. J Id. Part II. Act h. 

6 Borelli, Cent. II. Obs. 11. 

II Bartholin, Act. Hafn. i. Obs. 74. Bonet, Senulcbr. Lib. U, Sect. ii. Ob«. 36. 
tppx 
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Gen. I. portion of animal food ; till, at length, finding the plan work won- 
Pdy.fard'a ders as well in his renewed vigour of mind as of body, he limited 
adiposa. himself to a diet of simple pudding made of sea-biscuit, flour, and 
° bes,,y ' skimmed milk, of which he allowed himself a pound and a half 
about four or five o'clock in the morning for his breakfast, and the 
same quantity at noon for his dinner. Besides this he took nothing 
either of solids or fluids, for he had at length brought himself to ab- 
stain, even from water ; and found himself easier without it. He 
went to bed about eight or nine o'clock, rarely slept for more than 
five or six hours, and hence rose usually at one or two in the morn- 
ing, and employed himself in laborious exnrcisp of some kind or 
other, till the time of his breakfast. And by this regimen he re- 
duced himself to the condition of a middle-sized man of firm flesh. 
Lambert of well coloured complexion, and sound health.* A like plan, or 
Leicester. ratner some thing approaching it, the present author once recom- 
mended to Mr. Lambert of Leicester on being consulted concerning 
the state of his health. But either he had not courage enough to 
enter upon it, or did not choose to relinquish the profit obtained by 
making a show of himself in this metropolis. He made his choice, 
but it was a fatal one, for he fell a sacrifice to it in less than three 
years afterwards. 
But the When the reduced treatment thus recommended has been unne- 

mcn e per?'~ cessarily and injudiciously entered upon and followed up with per- 
whereem- tma °i tv i as m cases where young females are desirous of becoming 
ployed in- celebrated for an elegant slenderness of form, it has often been pro- 
.judiciouely. (I uc tive of a serious, and occasionally of a fatal result. Professor 
Frank gives a striking example of this in a young lady, who, for the 
above purpose, had for -nearly a twelvemonth greatly diminished her 
daily food, used severe horse-exercise, and drank every day a large 
quantity of vinegar. She at this time was labouring under dyspepsy, 
hysteria, and a dry cough, with a pungent pain in her side, hectic 
sweats, and occasionally purulent expectoration : she was pro- 
nounced in the last stage of consumption, and her life was entirely 
despaired of. Frank, however, succeeded in averting this event by 
the gradual renewal of a more nutritious diet, and the use of tonics. j 
iu local The local disease is for the most part far less manageable ; but it 

obesity. jj ag some tj mes yielded to a steady perseverance in the above plan, 
in connexion with active purgatives, and the application of mercu- 
rial ointment to the vicinity of the organ affected ; or a free use of 
calomel in the form of pills. 

' Med. Trans. Vol. II. Art. xvn. 

t De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. vi. Lib. vi. 8vo. Vienna 1820 
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GENUS II. 
EMPHYMA. 

TUMOUK. 

OLO.UEUATION I.N THE SUBSTANCE OF ORGANS FROM THE PRODUCTION 
OF NEW AND ADSCITITIOUS MATTER : SENSATION DULL, GROWTH 
SLUGGISH. 

Phvma, in the present system, is limited to cutaneous tumours, Gen. II. 
or tubers, accompanied with inflammation, as already explained in SmTex- 
Class in. Order 11.* Emphyma imports, in contradistinction to plained. 
phyma, a tumour originating below the integuments, and unaccom- 
panied with inflammation, at least in its commencement : while 
ecthyma in Order in. of the present Class, imports, in contradis- 
tinction to both, mere superficial extuberances, confined to the in- 
teguments alone. The term glomeraiion, or " heaping into a ball," 
in the generic definition, is preferred to the more common terms 
protuberance or extuberance, because some tumours or emphymata 
lie so deeply seated below the integuments as to produce no promi- 
nence whatever, and are only discoverable by the touch. 

The species of this order, and much of their general character 
and arrangement, are taken with a few variations from Mr. Abcrne- 
thy's valuable Tract on Tumours. 

The subject, indeed, though of a mixed description, is commonly Subject 
regarded as appertaining rather to the province of surgery than of ^ther to" S 
medicine, from the tendency which most tumours seated on or near thedepart- 
the surface have to open externally, or to call for some manual ope- surgery 
ration. In a general system of the healing art, however, it is neces- ^g d ' ic °n e . 
sary to notice them, though it is not the author's intention to dwell yetneces- 
upon them at length ; but rather to refer the reader, from the few noticed in 
hints he is about to pursue, to Dr. Baron's and Mr. Abernethy's a general 
works,! as the best comments upon them which he can consult : practice. 
widely differing indeed in their views of the origin of such extra- 
neous growths, but each drawn up with great candour, and appeal- 
ing to a host of indisputable facts, as we have already had occasion 
to observe when treating of hepatic parabysma,| and tubercular 
phthisis, § to which pages the reader is referred for an account of the 
general origin and progress of morbid growths, and other physiolo- 
gical illustrations appertaining to them. 

* Vol. If. p. 217. t Observations On Tumours. 

I Class i. Ord. If. Gen. iv. Spec. I. 
§ Class III. Ord. iv. Gen. III. Spec. v. 

Vol. V.— 26 
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Emphyma . 

Tumour. 



The species embraced by the genus EMPHYMA are the following 

SARCOMATOUS TUMOUK. 



1. EMTHVMA SARCOMA. 

2. ENCYSTIS. 

3. EXSOSTOSIS. 



ENCYSTED TUMOUR. 
BONY TUMOUR. 



WEN. 



Gen. II. 

Spec. I. 



SPECIES I. 

EMPHYMA SARCOMA. 

SARCOMATOUS TUMOUR. 

11 MOUR IMMOVEABLE ; FLESHY AND FIRM TO THE TOUCH* 

The varieties of this species, modified in respect to structure and 
situation, are very numerous. The following, distinguished by the 
former quality, are chiefly worthy of notice : 



oc Carnosum. 

Fleshv tumour. 



j8 Adiposum. 
Adipose tumour, 



v Pancreaticum. 
Pancreatic tumour. 



i Cellulosum. 
Cystose tumour. 
Derbyshire-neck 



Scirrhosum. 
Scirrhous tumour. 



Vascular throughout : texture sim- 
ple : when bulky mapped on the 
surface with arborescent veins. 
Pound over the body and limbs 
generally. 

Suetty throughout : enclosed in a 
thin capsule of condensed cel- 
lular substance : connected by 
minute vessels. Found chiefly 
in the fore and back part of the 
trunk. 

Tumour in irregular masses : con- 
nected by a loose fibrous sub- 
stance, like the irregular masses 
of the pancreas. Found oc- 
casionally in the cellular sub- 
stance, but more usually in con- 
voluted glands : chiefly in the 
female breast. 

Tumour cellulose or cystose : cells 
oval, currant-sized or grape- 
sized, containing a serous fluid ; 
sometimes caseous. Found ge- 
nerally, but mostly in the thy- 
roid gland, testis, and ovarium. 

Hard, rigid, vascular, infarction of 
glandular follicles : indolent, in- 
sentient, glabrous; sometimes 
shrinking and becoming more 
•I. Found in n 
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£ Mammarium. 
Mammarv tumour. 



Tuberculosum. 
Tuberculous tumour. 



6 Medullare. 

Medullary tumour. 



structures, chiefly those of the Gen. II. 
secernent system. Emphyma 

Tumour of the colour, and assum- Sarcoma. 

' batcoma- 

ing the texture of the mammary u>us m- 
gland : dense and whitish : mour " 
sometimes softer and brownish : 
often producing, on extirpation, 
a malignant ulcer with indu- 
rated edges. Found in various 
parts of the body and limbs. 

Formed of firm, round, and clus- 
tering tubercles ; pea-sized or 
bean-sized ; yellowish or brown- 
ish-red ; when large, disposed 
to ulcerate, and produce a pain- 
ful, malignant, and often fatal 
sore. Found chiefly in the lym- 
phatic glands of the neck : 
often simultaneously in other 
glands and organs. 

Of a pulpy consistence and brain- 
like appearance ; whitish ; some- 
times reddish- brown ; when 
large, apt to ulcerate, and pro- 
duce a sloughing, bleeding, and 
highly dangerous, sore. Found 
in different parts : chiefly in the 
testes : at times propagating it- 
self along the absorbent vessels 
to adjoining organs. 



All these grow occasionally to an enormous size, particularly the 
sarcomatous, the adipose, and the scirrhous. They are all produced 
by some increased action or irritation in the part in which they occur, 
the cause of which it is rarely in our power to ascertain. In general, 
they commence slowly and imperceptibly, and are seldom accom- 
panied with much pain whatever be the extent of their growth. 
They are all more or less organized through the w,hole of their 
structure, by which they are particularly distinguished from those of 
the next species : and it is highly probable that most of the irritating 
causes which produce any one, produce all the rest, the modification 
depending on the difference of site, habit, idiosyncrasy, or local 
misaffection. In their formation, however, there seems to be a 
irreater tendency to inflammation, and especially adhesive inflamma- 
tion in the fleshy tumour, or proper sarcoma, than in any of the 
rest ; and, from the more perfect elaboration of its fabric, there is 
no other form that maintains itself so firmly, or is removed, excepting 
by excision, with so much difficulty. The origin of the adipose 
niav, in some degree, be understood from the remark we have 
offered under the last genus, and particularly under its second 
varietv. 



General 
remai ks. 



Some 
Causes iil'- 
lon cotn- 
nii'ii Id all 
the ditl'er- 
ence i;i ef- 
fect pro- 
duced 1)V 
habit, idio- 
syncrasy, 
or local 
influence. 
Peculiar 
character 
of sarcoma. 
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Gen. II. The scirrhous tumour, when irritated, bas a general tendency to 

Emp E h%a run illto a cancerous ulcer: i'or which ii is no! always easy i<» 
account, excepting where there happens to be an hereditary taint in 

the blood : (br neither the tumour nor its ordinary result, as \vc 
f'cruinir observed when treating of carcinus, is by any means confined to a 
character glandular or to any particular structure, though the secernent 
glands constitute its most common seat. In Mr; Abernethy's Trea- 
tise, the place of the scirrhous tumour, however, is occupied by ano- 
ther to which he gives the name of carcinoma, which, in the present 
system, is regarded as a modification of the scirrhous, degenerated, 
and ulcerated mostly by a cancerous diathesis ; and in such case 
appertaining to carcinus, already described in the fourth Order of 
the third Class ; or, where no such diathesis is present, belonging to 
the same Class and Order under the genus and species ULCUS 
vitiosum. 

The scirrhous tumour is, in fact, the most important of the whole 
tribe, not only as leading, under peculiar circumstances, and in par- 
ticular habits, to the most fatal result, but as being more common 
to every organ than any other variety whatever : and, in a few 
instances, common to almost every organ collectively or at the same 
time.* • 

•' ,ier . The other varieties arc looser and more spongy, and contain far 

and less of living power.: in consequence of which they are more easily 
I' 1 ,""" disposed to ulcerate, and, when in this condition, often spread and 

become sordid and malignant from debility alone. 
.',"' s We have said that the tumours of this species will sometimes 
Most of the grow to a vast and preposterous bulk. This is particularly the case 
occasion- with the fust variety or fleshy sarcoma, and more especially when it 
toarTenor- sea,s itself in the scrotum forming the sahcocele, or hernia car- 
ni.ius size, nosa of authors. Negroes are particularly subject to this affection, 

Exemplified ■■ • ,, . , , r ., ' , . -, ,. ■ , , 

in sarcoma, and m one instance the tumour weighed fifty pounds. t Swediaur indeed 

orTie-nia' an ^ rms tr) at they have occasionally weighed a hundred pounds.;] 

camoaa, The skin is here thick, moose, of a dirty yellow, often covered with 

ex-ulcerations that ooze a fetid ichor. It is said that among negroes 

the disease is more common to the right testicle than to the left. 

Stoll, however, has assorted directly the contrary so far as relates to 

Europeans, and his remarks are supported by the observations of 

Pfeffinger and Friedius. He has moreover generalized his assertion 

by contending that the left ovary of women as well as the left testicle 

of men is more subject to diseases of all kinds than the right.'* 

Female Baron Larrey describes a sarcoma of the labia among tropical 

what. 066 ' women of the same nature as the scrotal sarcoma among men. || 

Exemplified The adipose tumour is also frequently of a very large magnitude 

in adipose nr , ' . . , , . . ° 

tumour: Mr. Abernelhv gives an instance ol one on the thigh that weighed 
fifteen pounds after extirpation, II and M. Leske of another of the 



* rienirsrpii. Museum der Heilkimde, Band. n. p. 111. 
t Schotte, Phil. Trans. V<.l. txxin. 1783. 



I Nov. Nosol, jM.il). Sy.t. ii. 529. 
^ Nov Act Physico-Med. Acad. Nat. Cur. Tom. iv. Norim. 
| Relat. Hist, si, Chirurg. de ('Expedition de I'Armee en Esrvple. he. 8to 
Paris, I 
"" On Tuu.ouvs; p. 31. Bvo. ISM. 
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weight of nineteen pounds dissected from the face.* In the Journal Gen. II. 
de Medicine, is an account of a third, that weighed not less than E ^,f h y - m r a ' 

forty-two pounds.! Sarcoma. 

The bulk of the scirrhous tumour, however, and especially when u!u3 C °u- a ~ 
seated on the breast, lias often equalled and sometimes exceeded mo d u £ 
the largest of these. M. Lcske, indeed, gives a case, in which a scirrhous 
tumour of this kind was amputated from the breast, of the enor- turaour - 
mous weight of sixty-four pounds, that had been increasing for 
years, and was at last so oppressive as to endanger the patient's 
life. J 

The most unsightly, however, of the whole, is the sarcoma Bmncho- 
rrUulosum, when it fixes in the thyroid gland ■ in which situation it Em e '<Johre 
is often called Botium, Bronchocele, or Goitre; and, in our own °' »«rb y - 

11 n ■ i /> • i shirc-neck. 

vernacular language, Derbyshire-neck, from an idea, ot consider- Frequently 
able antiquity, that the inhabitants of that county are more subject uerht-" 
to it than those of. other districts, an idea that does not seem to be sinre; 
without foundation ; for in a visit which the author lately made to causae"-™ 
Matlock he found a much larger number of the poor affected with plained, 
this disease than he had ever seen before, while the rich escaped ; 
and he found also that by far the greater part of those who were la- 
bouring under it, were not only exposed to all the ordinary evils of 
poverty, but derived their chief diet from that indigestible and innutri- 
tive substance, the Derbyshire oaten cake, which is probably the chief 
cause of all the glandular and parabysmic enlargements which are 
so common to that quarter. We shall see when treating of creti- 
nism that a like innutritive diet is one of the most obvious causes of 
the same appearance as a concomitant in those countries in which 
cretinism is most frequent. The cells in this protuberance are very 
numerous, the fluid often viscid, and someti nes gelatinous ; so that, 
when the tumour bursts, as it occasionally does, spontaneously, the 
contained fluid is apt to drain away very slowly, and has ulcerated 
with a large sloughy surface without having half evacuated its 
contents. 

Most of these may be frequently repressed or resolved if disco- General 
vcred and attended to in their origin. The fleshy, which always foment. 
commences with some degree of inflammatory action, should be Ma y.^ 
\ igorously attacked with leeches, repeated as often as may be neces- frequently 
sary, and afterwards with astringents or alterants, as the dilute solu [JJjJjjJ;* 
tion of the acetate of lead, for the former purpose, and the mercurial 
emplaster for the latter. An issue or seton in the vicinity will also 
frequently assist by producing a transfer of action. If this plan do 
not succeed the tumour should be extirpated with the knife without 
loss of time, or allowing it to acquire any considerable bulk. Baron 
Larry affirms that be has often removed by the knife the largest 
scrotal sarcomas or sarcoceles, and this with very little pain, while 
the wound has readily healed afterwards. § 

The scirrhous tumour is usually indicative of weak, instead of Treatment 

J ol -cirrlious 

tumour. 

* Auserlesene Abkandliingen, &c. Leipzig, 1774, 8v. 

t Tom. xx. p. 551. I Op. citat. " . 

§ Relat. Hist, et Chirunr. <le. l'Expedition di> fArmee en E^vpte et on Srrie. 
Bro. Paris, 1803. 
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Gen. ii. entonic, action in the organ in which it" makes its appearance; 
pfi'h'ma i» consequence of which the lymphatics absorb only the more 
Barcouia." attenuate part of the secerned fluids, and leave the grosser which 
fo a u~ thicken and harden in the parenchyma. There is little irritation at 
mom. fi rsti |j Ut as t j )e distention and obduration increase, the part becomes 
stimulated, and, as we have already observed, in a scrofulous can- 
cerous diathesis is apt to call the latent seminium into action ; when 
the hardened tumour degenerates into a foul ulcer. In an early 
stage they have yielded to local irritants, which have a tendency to 
excite an increased action, and of a new kind, and hence the ad- 
vantage of mercurial applications, or emplasters of the gum-resins : 
and particularly the cmplaster of ammoniac with quicksilver which 
unites the two, and is an admirable preparation. Where, indeed, 
the irritation is already considerable the more direct of these stimu- 
lants must be abstained from, and the inirritants and narcotics may be 
had recourse to with more advantage, as the preparations of lead, 
acids of almost every kind, and cataplasms of hemlock, henbane, 
bella-donna, or potatoe-lcaves. But here also the best and most 
effectual relief is to be had in extirpation ; and the actual cauterv 
as employed by M. Maunoir* will often be found more effectual 
and even produce less pain than the knife. 
Little ten- Many of these varieties of tumours, on their first appearance, 
fnflamma- ma y De repelled by stimulant applications in conjunction with a 
tion in any steady pressure wherever this can be applied ; for, with the excep- 
rieties: tion of the first, there is little tendency to inflammation in any of 
simulant* tnem i anu ", m the greater number, a decided weakness of the living 
appiica- power. They are often, indeed, connected with constitutional 
pressure * debility, and hence appear simultaneously in different parts of the 
are often body. Extirpation in this case is useless : at least tili the general 

serviceable _*...* . . 7. . 

frame is invigorated by a tonic regimen and course of medicines. 
And even then from the peculiar seat or size of the tumour it will 
not always be found adviseable. 
Treatment This is particularly true in that variety of the cystous sarcoma 

ot bronchi)- . . . * . J ■ J 

cele, or which is denominated bbonchocele, uoitke, or debbyshire-neck ; 
mTck. yshire ana " which usually proceeds from an enlargement of the thyroid 
its pro- gland. It is mostly found in females, and in its commencement 
the patient and her friends always turn a deaf ear to the use of the 
knife, under a hope that it may yield to a course of external and 
internal medicine : nor is the tumour, indeed, at all times sufficiently 
defined from the first for any effective use of chirurgical means. t 
and general It originates without pain or any discoloration of the skin, and 
character. p,- esents a g enera l prominence on the fore part of the neck, that 
rises so gradually as to be at first almost without an outline. As 
the prominence increases it becomes harder and somewhat irre- 
gular, commonly with a partial feeling of fluctuation, though, in 
some instances, the tumour appears to be firm throughout. The skin 
grows yellowish, and the oppressed veins of the neck become vari- 
cose ; the respiration is sometimes rendered difficult, and from the 

* See Vol. .111. CI. 111. Ord. iv. (leu. xm. Spec. 11. Ulcus vitiosiim. 
; F. E. Fode>e\ Traite da Goitre el du Cretinisrae. P^ris. 8vo. ' 
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same cause tlic patient is troubled with head-aches. The expe- g en. N. 
diency of removing the tumour is, at this time, highly questionable, ££$£ 
and every day increases the difficulty from the growing diameter of Sarcoma. 
its arteries and their proximity to the carotids. If, from inattention ^ouTi™ 
or mistaking it for an abscess, it be opened, a hemorrhage often fol- ?£, u a r t ' ment 
lows which it is difficult to repress, or which is apt to return from Mischief 
time to time, and has occasionally proved fatal. A soft reddish £{£„% ft 
l'ungus protrudes through the opening, which yields to the fingers, 
bleeds when it is touched, and cannot be completely destroyed either 
by cautery or the knife.* In that form of the tumour, however, Operation 
which is called the aneurysmal, accompanied with a considerable [y[ m a "] eu ~ 
pulsation and enlargement of the superior thyroidal artery, a cure broncho- 
has easily been obtained by an operation ; which consists in tyeing cc 
this artery, and thus cutting off' the means of supply. M. Walther 
some years ago pursued this plan with success abroad ;t and Mr. 
Coates relates a similar case that has since been attended with a 
like result in our own country. | Yet even in the more complicated Tumour 
and cellular goitre, even where the tumour has increased to an pec,, 1 ^^ 
enormous extent and become mapped with innumerable blood- ves- ij removed 
sels of large diameter, it lias in a few instances been attacked and enormous 
successfully extirpated. One of the boldest operators in this way ( 'j rnt - 
appears to be M. Hedenus of Dresden, who has lately published a 
history of not fewer than six cases of this kind which terminated 
favourably under his care. In one of these the bronchocele had 
increased to the size of a skittle-ball, covered the whole of the fore- 
part of the neck, was fourteen inches in circumference at the base, 
and seven inches in its transverse diameter : it felt firm, tense and 
heavy, gave to the hand a sense of pulsation through its whole 
extent, and considerably affected the breathing from its pressure on 
the trachea. The difficulties, however, to be surmounted in the 
performance of this operation were chiefly appalling- from the vas- 
cularity and complexity of the parasilic growth, and the impossi- 
bility of taking up many of the bleeding vessels. The operation 
lasted an hour and a half, and though the patient ultimately reco- 
vered he was several times considered in a state of extreme danger 
after the operation was over.§ 

The internal substance and structure of this tumour differ exceed- Varies in 
ingly in different cases. It has sometimes been found steatomatous stru'eture? 
throughout, but more generally, as we have already observed, con- 
sists of a fluid varying in viscidity, and in the number of cells or 
capsules in which it is locked up. It commonly first shows itself in Appears 
girls who have reached the age of puberty, though it frequently £-,£ l^ t 
commences at a later period ; and is an ordinary symptom of ere- '^jjs 9 of 
tinism, as we shall notice when treating of that disease in'the course 
of the present order. In a few cases the contained substance is sometimes 

solid and 
insoluble. 
* Traitedes Maladies Chirurgicales et des Operations qui leur conviennent. Par 
M. U Baron Boyer, &c. Tom. vn. Paris 1S21. 
f Ncue Hoilart des Kroffes, &c. Sulsback. 1817. 
1 Trans, of (lie Medical and Chirurg. Society, Vol. x. 

5 < Inife and Walther's Journal du Chirnrgie and Angenheilkunde. Berlin, 1822' 
c Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine, No \i\ p. 317. 
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solid, and gives no discharge ; and in a few instances the morbid 
growth lias evinced a complication of almost every diversity ol 
structure, and especially in those who arc constitutionally predis- 
posed to a production of tubers or tubercles. De Haen has given 
us a striking example of this in a patient who alter having suffered 
much from vise* ral tumours, at length died in a state of dropsy. 
" In cadavere," says lie, "horrendam mole thyroidoeam glandulam 
nactus, publice dissecui. Mecum auditores mirabantur nullum ferfi 
genus tumorum dari, quin inhac sola thyroidcea inveniretur, lli<: 
enim steatoma, ibi atheroma, alio in loco purulentus tumor, in alio 
hydatrius, in alio erat coagulatus sanguis, fluidus fere in alio, imo 
hinc glutine locutus plcnus erat, alibi calce cum sebo mista, &c. 
Ha?c autem omnia in una, eademque thyroidcea glandula."* 

Here also we have deficient living power in the organ affected, 
and very generally in the entire constitution : for it usually appears 
in girls of relaxed and flaccid fibres, in many cases partly debilitated 
by growth, and especially where this eflect is produced by innutri- 
tive food, and partly by a larger flow of catamenia than the general 
tone of the system can sustain without yielding. On this account 
we may see why cretinism should be a cause. 

Stimulants and tonics have hence been found generally useful, as 
have also repeated and long continued friction with the hand over 
the area of the tumour, alone or in conjunction with ammoniacal 
or terebin thin ate irritants, chiefly solutions of camphor in spirits. 
For a reason that does nor seem hitherto to have been sufficiently 
explained, in this kind of tumour, as in those of* scrofula, the most 
successful stimulants are the alkalies: and of these the ammoniacal 
were fonnerly believed to be far more so than any of the rest ; and 
hence the patient was limited altogether to a course of burnt sponge 
or burnt hartshorn, and at one time to burnt toads. There docs 
not seem, however, to be any particular reason for this predilection, 
and hence in a later day, the subcarbonate, or the carbonate of 
soda, were pretty generally allowed to supply the place of all the 
other preparations of this kind, as the most convenient form in 
which the alkali could be given. It was also recommended to be 
applied externally, in the guise of sea-water, or the bibulous sea- 
plants, as already described in the treatment of scrofula :| both 
diseases having many points of resemblance, and especially as 
being chiefly seated in the glandular parts of the animal frame, and 
accompanied with great indolence in the lymphatic system. 

In the present day, however, every other kind of preparation, as 
well for the one as the other complaint, has fallen prostrate before 
the newly-discovered alkali, now well known by the name of iodine, 
so denominated by M. Oourtois from its violet hue. For the pur- 
pose before us it has been used both internally and externally. M. 
Coindet employed it in the form of an ointment, which he made 
by mixing pure iodine or the bydriodate of potash with lard, under 
an idea that the ill effect it produces when given injudicious'}-, may 



f Rat Medcndi. Pers vii. p. 285. 

1 Vol. hi. CI. m. On!, iv. Spec, i, Struma vulgaris 
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be hereby avoided ; and Coster affirms that by the use of Coindet's Gen. II. 
ointment, of nearly a hundred individuals affected, more than two- Emptyma 
thirds were completely cured under his hands.* M. Breraj thinks f*™°™: 
it quite as void of mischief, and in most cases more efficacious em- toustu- 
ployed internally ; and uses it in the form of pills, or tincture made Tr^tment. 
with pure iodine ; or a solution of the hydriodate of potash in dis- Brera's 
tilled water. The dose, in either case, is from a quarter to half a met ° ' 
grain three times a day, for an adult. 

Where it agrees with the system the appetite is increased, and Effects. 
the pulse acquires more elasticity and beats stronger ; but it has a ^rees," 
tendency at the same time to stimulate the salivary glands in the 
manner of mercury. Where it does not agree it produces a sense When lf 
of heat and irritation in the fauces, pain in the orbits and balls of 13ftgree! 
the eye, and obscure vision ; with tremours or convulsions of the 
extremities. Dr. Brera, as already observed, has employed it, on 
account of its absorbent powers in various cases of parabysma, or 
visceral turgescence, and especially in tubercular formations ; and, 
as is well known, with considerable success : a success which the 
present author has extensively confirmed by his own practice in all 
the forms of this remedy. Yet from the great and general excite- Great judg- 
ment it produces, more judgment is-called for in prescribing iodine, sary. 
whether externally or internally, than is often manifested : and in no Its use " 
case whatever is a bold or daring practice more to be reprobated 
than in the present. The danger indeed is the greater, because the 
irritation or inflammatory effects are often not visible for a fortnight 
or three weeks ; though, when they have once commenced, they 
are in many persons very intractable, notwithstanding an utter disuse 
of the medicine. " I saw tvro cases, with Dr. Peschier of Geneva," 
says Dr. Gairdner, " in which the patients had suffered more than 
twelve months, and yet their sufferings had undergone little mitiga- 
tion."! There are some idiosyncrasies, however, that are little 
affected by its use. 

Bronchocele has sometimes been cured spontaneously, an in- Sometimes 
stance of which occurred not long ago to the present author, in a taneouJiy."" 
young lady who had for six or seven years been successively under Exempu- 
the care of all the most skilful physicians and surgeons of this me- 
tropolis, and who had nevertheless the mortification of finding the 
protuberance grow much larger, and more unsightly in spite of 
frictions, and blisters, and setons, and mercury in every form, and 
the alkalies, and hemlock and hyoscyamus, employed jointly or al- 
ternately, and in almost every proportion through the whole of this 
period. The distended skin at length gave way in various places 
and a thin fluid issued from the foramina. This natural discharge 
was encouraged, and the sac by degrees exhausting itself, the 
tumour as gradually diminished, and at length completely disap- 
peared. 

* Archives Generates dc Medicine, &c. in re. 

t Saggio Clinico sull' Iodic- e sulle different sui coinbinazioni c preparazioni. &c. 
Padua. 1822. _ , 

J Essay on the Effects of Iodine on the Hnman Constitution, &c. 8vo. London. 
1824. 
Vol, V.—27 



SPECIES II. 

EMPHYMA ENC^STIS. 

ENCYSTED TUMOURS WEN, 

j I.UOUR MOVEABLE ; PULPY ; OFTEN ELASTIC TO THE TOL. 

Gen. II. A very small change in the power or mode of action of a secer- 
Panfou^i 1, nent vessel w $ °f ten produce a very considerable change in the 
caire- 02 '" nature of the fl uid which it secretes. Of this we have a clear 
markB ' proof in the thin and acrid lymph poured forth from the mucous 
membrane of the nostrils in a catarrh, compared with the bland and 
viscid discharge which lubricates this cavity in a state of health; 
limpid and mucilaginous at first, but gradually hardening into a 
horny substance. So the lungs, which, when sound, secrete a 
mild, when in a morbid condition throw out a tenacious phlegm, a 
watery, or whey-like sanies, or a muculent pus. And we may hence 
easily account for the great diversity of materials found in the spe- 
cies of tumour before us, which is peculiarly distinguished by 
being surrounded with a proper cyst, and hence rendered moveable 
to the touch. 

To follow up the subdivision through the whole of the varieties it 
offers would be almost endless. The following are chiefly worthy 



of notice 






* Steatoma. Encysted extuberance, containing a fatty or 

Steatome. suetty substance, apparently secreted from 

Adipose Wen. the internal surface of the cyst. Found 

over most parts of the body, and varying 
in size from that of a kidney bean to that 
of a pumpkin. 
a Atheroma. Encysted extuberance containing a mealy or 

Atherome. curd-like substance, sometimes intermixed 

Mealy Wen. with harder corpuscles : apparently secre- 

ted as the last. Found of different sizes 
over most parts of the body. 
'/ Melliceris. Encysted extuberance containing a honey- 

Honeyed Wen. like fluid. Found of different sizes over 

most parts of the body. 
^ Ganglion. Encysted extuberance containing a colour- 

Ganglion, leas fluid ; the cxtuberation fixed upon a 

tendon, 
j Testudo. Encysted extuberance containing a fluid 

Horny Wen> readily hardening into horn or nail : and 

especially when protruded externally upon 
an ulceration of the surrounding int. 
ments. 
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Most of these are supposed by Sir Astley Cooper to be nothing Gen. Ji. 
more at first than obstructed and enlarged cutaneous follicles : the ESqri** 
.sebaceous matter accumulating in the hollow of the follicle, which |",^.^i 
is lined with cuticle, and expanding it often to a considerable extent turnouts, 
by pressure, in consequence of the mouth of the follicle being <££'«! ' 
plugged up or entirely closed. Where it is plugged up the obstructed origin of 
mouth is generally visible by a black dot, which is carbonized seba- Sot. 
ceous matter. This being picked off or otherwise removed, a probe 
may often be easily forced down into the cavity, and the whole of 
the confined material be squeezed out by pressing the sides of the 
tumour, even when of some inches in diameter, and this with little 
pain and no inflammation.* Such Sir Astley regards as the general 
history of common encysted tumours seated on the surface. But But varie 
they will necessarily vary in their structure and contents from a j£ u °£ ra 
multiplicity of adventitious circumstances, and perhaps also from and con- 
idiosyncrasy. ^/£« 

The steatome grows fo a larger size than any of the rest. Rhodius *°™ ^ 
gives a case in which it weighed sixty pounds :f and it has been ^instances. 
dissected of the weight of twenty-six pounds from the scapula. J Steatome - 
In its substance it often makes a near approach to adipocire : and ofton up- 
as it is well known that every organ is convertible into this material ^"ocir*. 
by certain laws of chemistry after death, we can the more easily 
conceive the formation of such a material even during Irfe where the 
action of the living power is locally weak or morbid in some other 
respect. 

The ganglion is introduced into the present list from the parity <jangii»n. 
of its nature ; and in so doing the author has only followed the 
example of Mr. Sharp. " The ganglion, of the tendon," says he, 
" is an encysted tumour of the melliceris kind ; but its fluid is 
generally like the white of an egg. When it is small, it sometimes 
disperses of itself. Pressure and sudden blows do also remove it, 
but for the most part it continues unless it be extirpated."§ It is 
mostly produced by hard labour, or straining a tendon ; and hence 
is peculiarly commen to the wrists of washing-women. In many 
instances, however, its exciting cause is unknown : and in some 
cases it appears to be connected with the constitution. It is singu- 
lar that it should sometimes disappear, as it seems to do, during 
pregnancy, and return afterwards. Plater records a case of this 
kind in the ham, and Bartholine, in the Copenhagen Transactions, 
another on the wrist 

The horny cyst is described by Vogel, under the name of testudo, Testudo or 
here adopted. Mr. Abernethy has glanced at it in his treatise, and H°mywen. 
Sir Everard Home has more fully described and illustrated it in his 
cases of horny excrescences on the human body, inserted in the 
Philosophical Transactions : a subject, however, which we shall 
have occasion to return to when treating of lepidosis icthyiasis, 
in the third order of the present class. 

I have stated that the ganglion is sometimes connected with the Several of 

these 
* Surgical Essays, by A. Cooper and B. Trams. Part. IT, 1819. sometimes 

t Observ. Med. Cent. in. Patav. 1657. 8vo. .connectsil 

f Febr. Hildan, Cent. HI. Obs. 63. w,,h ,,,e 

j Snrarerv. rliap. \xv. p. 12«. 
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Gen.IL habit or constitution, and the remark may be applied to several of 
Empljma the other varieties. They have hence been found scattered over the 
Enc y stLj* wllole bo ^ v '* an< * m one instance appear to have been connate 
tumour and hereditary.! In these cases they will sometimes yield to a 
Swt'or general treatment or a change of regimen. Richter gives examples 
t C ion ea a U nd of tne cure °^ a stea tome, one of the most difficult to be operated 
yield to a upon by internal means, by emetics ;{ and Kaltschmid, by a diet of 
freatmL, g reat abstinence ;§ by which plan we have already observed that 
or cbango adipose corpulency is commonly capable of being removed, and 
Ha«fboen hence not unreasonably advised where there is a tendency to the 
by r emet?c1. formation of adipose tumours. 

Electricity Electricity, and particularly that of the voltaic trough, seems to 
usaruh " have been serviceable in dispelling many tumours belonging to this 
and the last species ; and having omitted it in its proper place, we 
may here observe that Dr. Eason of Dublin has given an instance, in 
which a hard scirrhous tumuur was removed from the breast of a 
woman who was struck to the floor, and for some time deprived of 
the use of her limbs by a stroke of lightning. It was observed to be 
much softer almost immediately after the accident, and in a short 
time totally disappeared, though it had for a long time resisted the 
power of every application that could be thought of. 1 1 

For the rest the writers on practical surgery must be consulted, 
and especially Mr. Sharpe's excellent Treatise, and Mr. Abernethy's 
work already referred to. 



SPECIES III. 
EMPHYMA EXOSTOSIS. 

BONY TUMOURS 

TUM OUR INELASTIC, OFTEN IMMOVEABLE ; HARD AND BONY TO THE 

TOUCH. 

Gen. II. These consist of calculous or bony matter ; and are sometimes 
Sfec. III. seated immoveably on a bone, sometimes immoveably on the perios- 
teum, sometimes pendulously in a joint, sometimes either moveably 
or immoveably in some fleshy part of the body, thus constituting 
the four following varieties : 

a Ostea. Immoveable ; protuberant ; seated 

Osteous Tumour. on the substance of a bone. 

/3 Periostea. Immoveable : protuberant ; from a 

Node - bon y enlargement of the perios- 

teum. 

* O'Donnel, Lond. Med. Journ. vi. p. 33. 

t Vogel, Briefen an Haller. i. Hundest. | Chir. Bibl. Bund. v. 

§ Pr. de steatomate fame curato. Comp. Girard, Lupiologie : on Trait€ des Tu- 

raeurs connues sur le nom des Loupes. Paris 1775. 6 * " l wra *** 

|| Edin. Med. Comm, iv. p. 84. 
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y Pcndula. Bony tumour hanging pendulous Gen. II. 

Pendulous Exostosis. into a joint. Ewptyma' 

J 1 Exotica. Bonv tumour moveable or immovea- Exostosis. 

Exotic Exostosis. ble, seated in some fleshy part of mour. 

the body. 

Lime is one of the substances most easily secreted in the body of Pathoiogi- 
all animals. How far it may be formed in the body we shall have marks. 
occasion to notice under the genus osthexia, forming the fifth of 
the present order. We behold it at an early period of fetal life, 
and, in old age when every other secretion has diminished or failed 
altogether, we* are perpetually meeting with examples of a morbid 
augmentation of this in the coats of the blood-vessels, the bladder, 
the brain, and various other organs, afflicting the closing years of 
life with a variety of troublesome, and not unfrequently highly pain- 
ful disorders. 

The first variety, is found in most of the bones of the body, aE.Exo*- 
but chiefly perhaps in the bones of the cranium : where they are osteous 
sometimes excrescent, and composed of bony spicula resembling tum0UI - 
crystallizations : sometimes exquisitely hard and glabrous, analogous 
to ivory ;* no doubt from their being composed of phosphate in a 
greater measure than carbonate of lime. 

According to their structure, Sir Astley Cooper has subdivided 
these tumours into cartilaginous and fungous ; and, according to 
their seat, into periosteal, when they commence between the exter- 
nal surface of the bone, and the internal surface of the periosteum ; 
and medullary, when they commence in the medullary membrane 
and cancellated fabric of the bone.t 

This periosteal subdivision includes the second variety of the ?■ Exos - 
present species : which is chiefly found as a symptom in lues, and osteal""' 
is commonly described under the name of node. In some instances N ode 
it has occurred as a sequel of acute rheumatism. And in both cases 
its treatment must depend upon the nature of the disease to which it 
appertains, and must form a part of the general plan, as we have 
already observed when discussing these maladies. 

The third and fourth variety/ are chiefly derived from Mr. y ?. Exos- 
Abernethy's classification. The difference of their form and mode d°uia. pen 
of union with the adjoining parts, depends chiefly upon the differ- f^iosu! 3 
ence of their seat.- " A woman," says Mr. Abernethy, " was illustrated. 
admitted in St. Bartholomew's Hospital with a hard tumour in the 
ham. It was about four inches in length and three in breadth. She 
had also a tumour in the front of the thigh a little above the patella, 
of lesser size and hardness. The tumour on the ham by its pressure 
on the nerves and vessels had greatly benumbed the sensibility and 
obstructed the circulation of the leg so that it was very edematous. 
As it appeared impossible to remove this tumour, and as its origin 
and connexions were unknown, amputation was resolved on. On 
examining the amputated limb, the tumour in the ham could only 

* Baillie, Morb. Anat. Fascic. x. PI. i. Figg. 1, 2. 
t Surgical Essays, Treatise on Exostosis. 
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Gen. II. be divided by a saw : several slices were taken out of it by this 
S e E k'io! L means and appeared to consist of coagulable and vascular sub- 
to8i 6 pen" stance, in the interstices of which a great deal of bony matter was 
relfduiouR deposited. The remainder of the tumour was macerated and dried, 
exostosis. an( j j t appeared to be formed of an irregular and compact deposition 
of the earth of bone. The tumour on (lie front of the thigh was oi 
.. the same nature with that in the ham : but containing so little lime 

oiica: that it could be cut with a knife. The thigh bone was not at all 
Soiie"" diseased."* 

AHo'iese Of the general nature of the exotic variety we shall have to treat. 

Bur^caT under osthexia infakciens, of which perhaps it is only a rnodifica- 

rather than t j on> 

treatment; These in all instances are cases for surgical rather than medical 
t a obe r& cured treatment, and are seldom to be cured except by extirpation, and, 
but by'ei- when this canrtot be done, and the tumour is seated on a limb, by 

tirnation. , .. 

amputation. 



GENUS III. 
PAROSTIA. 

MIS-OSSIFICATION. 

BOXES FNTEMPERED IN THEIR S17USTANCE, ANTJ INCAPABLE OI 
AFFORDING THEIR PROPER SL'frOKT. 

Gen. III. Parostia is a compound from ?r«j»«, " perperam," and oTTftvj 
thegeneric " os -> ossis." The genus is new, but sufficiently called for. It 
term. includes two species connected by the common character of an 
inaccordant secretion of some one of the constituent principles of 
the bony material, in consequence of which the substance is ren- 
dered too brittle, and apt to break on slight concussions, or other 
movements, or too soft, and equally apt to bend. These species 
are as follow : 

1, PAROSTIA FRAGILIS. FRAGILITY OF TnE BONES. 

2. — FLEXIL1S. FLEXIBILITY OF THE BOM/-. 

* Surgical Observations, Classification of Ttiraotys, p. 102. 
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SPECIES 1. 
PAROSTIA FRAGILIS. 

FRAGILITY OF THE BONES. 



-SUDsTANCE OF THE BONES BRITTLE AND APT TO BREAK ON SLIGHT 
EXERTIONS, WITH LITTLE OR NO PAIN. 



Bone, shell, cartilage, and membrane, in their nascent state are Gen. III. 
all the same substance, and originate from the coagvdable lymph of Ph ^.g i oJ „ i : 
the blood, which gives forth gelatine and produces, by secretion, •»»<*• 
though as already observed it does not contain, albumen. Mem- 
brane is gelatine with a small proportion of albumen to give it a 
certain degree of firmness : cartilage is membrane with a larger 
proportion of albumen to give it a still greater degree of firmness ; 
and shell and bone are cartilage, hardened and rendered solid by the 
insertion of lime into their interior : in the case of shell, the lime 
being intermixed with a small proportion of phosphoric, and a much 
larger proportion of carbonic acid ; and in the case of bone, with a 
small proportion of carbonic, and a much larger of phosphoric acid. 
It is hence obvious that if the earthy and the animal parts do not bear 
a proper relation to each other, the bone must be improperly tem- 
pered, and unadapted to its office : that if the earthy or calcareous 
part be deficient, its substance muat.be soft and yielding ; and that 
if the animal part be deficient, or the calcareous part in excess, it 
must lose its cohesive power, become brittle, and apt to break. 

It is the second of these morbid states that forms the proximate Pathoipgj 
cause of the species before us, as the first forms the cause of the 
ensuing species. 

Pabostia fbagilis is the fragilitas ossiuni, or fragile viireum of Fragiiitas 
authors, and is most frequently found as an attendant upon advanced °ra g ne vV 
age. It is, also, occasionally to be met with as a symptom indues, ^"" , 
struma, porphyra, cancer,* and general intemperance ; and has Occurs 
been known as a sequel of small-pox. In most of these diseases adv^/ci'"? 
the blood becomes attenuate, and the coagulable lymph loses much years, w»a 
of its viscidity. In old age the diameter of the blood vessels w y " 
becomes contracted, all the secretions are separated less freely, and 
particularly that of animal oil ; and the grossest of them, and hence, 
particularly the earthy corpuscles, are less freely absorbed, and con- 
sequently accumulate. We are, therefore, at no loss to account 
for the increased hardness and fragility of the bones under these 
circumstances ; nor for their tendency to break upon slight and 
sudden movements. The author was once present at a church in 
which a lady nearly seventy years old, in good general health, broke 
both the thigh bones in merely kneeling down ; and on being taken 
hold of to be carried away, had an os humeri also broken without 

■ Vouveau Joiirn. de Medicine, Tom. I. p. 138. 
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gen. III. any violence, and with little pain. It was in the winter season, and 
jSfolua 1 " the cold might have added to the constitutional rigidity. From the 
fra?nu. a general inirritability of the system no fever of importance ensued, 
tofiSEm* and, under the influence of a warm bed, and a diluent but some- 
E*8mpii- w j iat cor( ji a i regimen, the bones united in a few weeks. Mr. Gooch 
relates a similar case of fracture occasioned by a violent fit of 
coughing.* 
Common The common cause seems to consist in a general inirritability of 
cause. trie system, and a torpitude of the absorbent powers, which, by car- 
rying off only the finer and more attenuate particles, and suffering 
the grosser, and particularly the earthy, to accumulate, overcharge 
the bones with this material. 
Remedial Hence the best remedy is to be found in a plan of warm tonics 
proeou. that may sup piy the gy Stem w jth something of the stimulus it stands 
in need of, and in a free use of acids whether mineral or vegetable, 
that, by their tendency to dissolve calcareous earth, may at least 
diminish its introduction into the chyliferous vessels in the process 
of digestion, if they do not reach the assimilating vessels of the 
bones and lessen the separation or elaboration at the extremity of 
the nutritive chain. 

Of the mineral acids the sulphuric will generally be found pre- 
ferable ; it seldom gripes or nauseates, and almost always promotes 
the action of the stomach when weak or indolent. It is hence, 
also, an excellent tonic, and may be persevered in longer than any 
of the rest. The muriatic agrees in most cases with the stomach, 
but not with the bowels, which always become more relaxed during 
its use than where the other acids are employed. It is on this 
account, however, peculiarly adapted to cases of habitual consti- 
pation. The nitric acid, in a few idiosyncrasies, has proved a very 
powerful tonic, as well as solvent of animal earth ; but in many 
cases it disagrees with the stomach, and produces flatulency, eruc- 
tation, and other symptoms of indigestion. Where these cannot be 
employed, we must have recourse to the vegetable acids, and espe- 
cially the citric, or tartaric, the last either in its pure form or in that 
of creme of tartar. Lemons and oranges may also be taken copi- 
ously, and the carbonic acid, combined with water by means of 
Nooth's apparatus. 

* Observations, &c. Appendix. 
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SPECIES II. 
PAROSTIA FLEXILIS. 

FLEXIBILITY OF THE BONES. 

SUBSTANCE OP THE BOXES SOFT AND APT TO BEND AND BECOME 
CROOKED ON SLIGHT EXERTIONS WITH LITTLE OR NO PAIN. 

This is the mollities. ossium of authors, formerly denominated 9 EN- ^j- 
spina ventosa, from its being first noticed on the spine, and accom- Mointies 
panied with protuberances which were supposed to proceed from g 8 *'"™' 
inflation. vantosa. 

Its physiology has been given under the preceding species, with 
which it is connected in the relation of contrast. As fragility of the 
bones proceeds from an excess of osseous earth, flexibility proceeds 
from a deficiency of one or more of the elements which constitute 
it. This deficiency may proceed from two causes, each producing 
some peculiarity of symptoms, which we shall presently illustrate 
by examples. For first, there may be -too small a secretion or ela- Proceed 
boration of calcareous phosphate to allow a sufficient compactness ficielicy oi* 
to the bones : and secondly, there may be an adequate separation there- 
of the calcareous earth but a deficiency of the phosphoric acid calcareous 
which, we have already observed, is necessary to give it fixation ; in JJuhaVin 
consequence of whicli it is often carried back in a loose state into the earth 
the circulation, and discharged as a recrement by the kidneys or phosphoric* 
some other emunctory. ac,<1. 

The disease is sometimes idiopathic, and occurs sometimes as a 
symptom of porphyra, diabetes, and some forms of colic. In direct Found in 
opposition to the preceding species, moreover, it is commonly found rather'than 
in the earlier rather than in the later periods of life, and has been in ^ lat er 
observed in infancy. 3t has occasionally been detected in quadru- Hfo!° 9 
peds, and of the stoutest kinds, as the ox and the lion. It is some- l^einc 1 
times general, and sometimes confined to particular bones. the stomest 

The cause is commonly obscure : it appears frequently to consist c^™^ 3 ' 
in a morbid state of the digestive organs, but is seated, perhaps, as sonre. 
often at the other extremity of the great chain of the nutritive in'tL^i-' 
powers, in the assimilating or secernent vessels, where it must neces- gestae or 
sarily elude all detection. In the museum of Professor Proskaska JU often in 
of Vienna, is a preparation of an adult who died of this disease, in { a \ e in g S p™7_ 
which all the vertebrae are glued into one mass, the sacrum being «*« 
scarcely distinguishable, and the ribs bent inward, and marked by tebrxhave* 
the impression of the arms, which the patient was in the habit of g^/togs. 
pressing forcibly against his sides. The whole skeleton is extremely ther. 
light. This last fact is always the case from the absence of so 
large a portion of animal earth. An analysis, by Dr. Bostock, of Great loss 
the vertebrae of an adult female who died of the species before us, ° n ti»anV 

\ ol. V.— 28 
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Gen. III. indicated that the earthy matter was only one-eighth part of the 
Sua"' weight of the hone, instead of amounting to more than half, whicn 
flcX.* Dr°Bostock estimates to be its proper proportion in a state ot 

flexibility . ku * 

of the health."* 

roaTfraim A sin £ ular casc of t,,is disease is given by Dr. Hosty, oi 1 aris, 
ueateola- i n the Philosophical Transactions..! The patient, a married woman, 
Jook! y Bos " between thirty and forty years of age, was attacked by it gradually, 
S'ufi attcr several lyings-in and two falls on the side, which gave her great 
£Xn.' ' pain over all her body but fractured no bone. The first decided 
symptom was an incurvation of one of the fingers, accompanied 
with a very considerable discharge of bony or calcareous earth by 
the urine, which was loaded with it, and gave a copious deposite. 
The incurvation by degrees extended to all the limbs, so that the 
feet were at length bent upwards nearly to the head, but without 
CuicweotM muscular contraction or fracture. The calcareous matter at length 
SaiJ^'by ceased to flow towards the bladder, and seems to have been trans- 
the bladder f erre d to the salivary glands, from which was discharged a flux of 
r^iiMdfc' dark discoloured spittle. All the functions of the body were in a 
state of great disorder ; she had at times a very considerable degree 
of fever, which was at one period accompanied with head-ache, de- 
lirium, and subsultus tendinum. She died in about a twelvemonth 
from the commencement of the disease, and all the bones on being 
examined were found soft and supple, though many of them, as the 
ribs, were still in some degree friable ; the scalpel, with very little 
force, ran through the hardest of them. Nothing extraordinary was 
found in the thoracic or abdominal viscera, but the right hemisphere 
of the brain appeared to be one-third larger than the left. 

In this case the disease evidently commenced in the bones them- 
selves, and seems to have proceeded from a want of phosphoric acid 
to give compactness to the calcareous earth ; for that there was a 
sufficiency of this earth, is clear from its being found loose in the 
fluids and thrown out as a recrement by the urine and saliva till the 
whole was removed, and nothing of the bones remained but their 
cartilaginous or membranous fabric. In a similar case, related in a 
work of considerable value by Mr. Thompson, this tendency to the 
discharge of the absorbed and loose earth of the softened bones at 
of'the body the emunctories of the body was still more considerable. The urine, 
we are told, for the first two years of the patient's illness, deposited 
generally a whitish sediment, which upOn evaporation became like 
mortar, and on one or two occasions he voided a few jagged cal- 
culi. After this period the calcareous discharge ceased, the bones 
having no more earth in their composition, as was sufficiently ascer- 
tained on the patient's death, which, however, did not occur till' 
nine years from the commencement of the malady, j 

It is probably to this species we are to refer the singular casc, 
cauon'ffom translated by Reiske from the Arabic of Ghutzi,of an individual, con- 
Beiske. temporary with Mahomet, who had no proper bones but those of the 
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* Transactions of the Medico-Chirurg. Soc. Vol. iv. p. 42. 
t Vol. xlviii. year 1753. 

I Medical Observations and Inquiries by a Society of Physicians in London. Vol 
i 8vc, 
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cranium, neck, and hands ; every other part of the body being pliable Gen - IH- 
as a piece of cloth to the touch of other persons, though the indivi- Pafo^ui 11 ' 
dual could not of his own accord bend a single limb. He was a ^ exili , s v 
man, we are told, of the highest dignity, and had acquired celebrity of°tbV ' ' 
for his wisdom. He was usually carried from place to place in a bone8- 
wicker basket of palm twigs.* 

in some cases there seems to be but little deficiency of phos- Sometimes 
phoric acid, while there is an evident want of earthy matter : for we f^eUd'a- 
meet with no calcareous discharge by any of the emunctories, while cientiy se^ 
the union which takes place between whatever portion of the earth in auch 
is conveyed to the bones and the phosphoric acid which is secreted gu" 9 d "° 
at the same time, renders them in some degree friable, though weak, charge. 
and hence as liable to fracture on slight exertions, as in the pre- 
ceding species. 

A case of this kind was, not long ago, under the joint care of the Iiius'iiu* 
author and Mr. Howship. The patient was a lady, heretofore in 
good health, of about eight and twenty : both the thigh-bones had 
been broken without any violence about a twelvemonth antecedently, 
and all the other bones showed a strong tendency to softness and 
compressibility. There was great general debility in all the functions, 
with a feeble and quickened pulse. By perfect quiet, a recumbent 
posture on a hard and level couch, and the steady use of a tonic regi- 
men and diet, she was put into a way of recovering. Her general 
health improved, the extremities of both bones appeared to be united 
and buried in an irregular mass of callus that clustered around them, 
and in a few months it was recommended to her to be removed by 
an easy conveyance to the sea coast. 

A somewhat similar case, but of greater severity, communicated Additional 
by Sir John Pringle to the Royal Society, is contained in its forty- ' U8trall " n - 
eighth volume.t The patient was an unmarried female servant of 
good character. A parostic diathesis seems from some cause or other 
to have existed, and have been brought into action by a tedious and 
troublesome chlorosis. One of the legs first gave way, and snapped 
as she was walking from the bed to her chair, and soon afterwards 
both the thigh bones, from a little exertion. From this time her gene- 
ral health suffered, her habit became cachectic, and there being an 
increasing inability to a supply of compact calcareous earth, all the 
bones became soft and pliable, and bent in every direction without 
breaking, while those which were broken never united. Her head, 
however, was throughout scarcely affected, and her mental faculties 
continued clear to the last. She died in less than nine months from the 
commencement of the disease, and on examining her body all the 
bones were capable of being cut through without turning the edge 
of the knife. 

In one of the two preceding cases mercury was employed, and Medical 
carried to the extent of producing salivation, yet wilhout any benefit M e e a rC u r C y" 
whatever. It is not easy indeed, to conceive what benefit could be {j^*.™ 1 ^ 
expected from such a plan. The deficiency of one or all of the con- U3e fui. 

r Deficiency 

of the con- 
* Opnscula Medica ex Monumenti* Arabum, 8vo. HaUte 1776, stittnmt* of 

+ Phil. Trans, year 1753. 
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stituents of perfect and healthy earth of bones, is evidently dependent 
upon local or general debility, though we cannot always discover the 
cause of this debility, nor the peculiar circumstances connected with 
it which give rise to this rather than any other effect of diminished 
energy. And hence, the only line of treatment we can engage in with 
any hope of success is that of perfect quiet, and a recumbent posture 
on a hard matrass, or slightly inclined plane, to prevent distortion and 
fracture, a plain but nutritive and somewhat generous diet, and a 
course of tonic medicines. In the case of the lady just adverted to, 
and who was put into a train of recovery, the medicines chiefly em- 
ployed were various preparations of cinchona and iron, chiefly the 
pilulae ferri composite, with an allowance of ale instead of wine with 
her dinner. 

Since the first edition of this work, I have learnt that this patient, 
when in the full hope of resuming her former health, was suddenly 
carried off by an attack of pleurisy. 



GENUS IV. 
CYRTOSIS. 

CONTORTION OF THE BONES. 

HEAD BULKY, ESPECIALLY ANTERIORLY ; STATUTE SHORT, AND. 
INCURVATED ; FLESH FLABBY, PALE AND WRINKLED. 

Gen. IV. The term cyrtosis is derived from the Greek *&fTa«, " curvus, 
»enoric° f m curvus, gibbosus," and, among the ancients, particularly imported 
term. recurvation of the spine, or posterior crookedness, as lordosis 

Lordosis (Aof^W<s), imported procurvation of the head and shoulders or ante- 
Cyrtonosos. rior crookedness. It has, in recent times, more generally been 
Written cyrtonosos, literally " morbus incurvus :" but the termveero?, 
or morbus, is pleonastic in a system of nosology, and hence, cyr- 
tosis is preferable. 

The genus is intended to include two specific diseases which have 
a close connexion in many of their most prominent symptoms, and 
especially in the sponginess and incurvation of the bones, and in 
the withered appearance of the flesh, insomuch that the second is, 
by some, regarded as only a modification of the first ; but which, 
however, are peculiarly distinguished from each other by the differ- 
ent state of the mental powers. — These are : 



cyrtosis rhachia. 
■ cretinismfs. 



RICKETS. 
CRETINISM. 
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SPECIES I. 
CYRTOSIS RHACHIA. 

RICKETS. 

CHIEFLY AFFECTING THE LIMBS AND BODY : SPINE CROOKED ; RIBS 
DEPRESSED ; ARTICULAR EPIPHYSES ENLARGED AND SPONGY ; 
BELLY TUMID ; MENTAL FACULTIES CLEAR, OFTEN PREMATURE. 

There is some doubt about the origin of both the vernacular Gen. IV. 
names. Cretinism on its first discovery was, by many writers, sup- Orlguf "or 
posed to be produced by an habitual use of water impregnated with ihe vema- 
chalk or creta, in the low Swiss valleys where it was earliest, traced : names of 
and it is commonly supposed that the specific name is derived from j! i e l 8 h . spe " 

this Opinion. cretinism. 

The English word rickets is usually written in technical language, R' ck * ts .° r 
rhachitis ; a name first given to it by Glisson, and said to be derived ' 
lroni£'a£<$ (rliachis), the spine, in consequence of the distortion and 
curvature of this organ, occasioned by its being no longer able to 
bear the weight of the head and upper extremities. As this malady, 
however, was first observed in England, and particularly in the 
western counties, and was provincially denominated rickets, before 
it attracted the attention of medical writers ; it is more probable 
that rickets is derived from the Saxon {ricg or rich) " a heap or 
hump," and particularly as applied to the back, which also it denotes 
in a second sense ; so that ricked or ricket is literally, in its full 
import, " hump-backed." It is from this root we derive hay-rick, 
u a heap of hay," and not, as Dr. Johnson has given it, from " reek," 
to smoke. Rhachitis might, however, be a word sufficiently good Rhachitis 
for the present purpose, were it not for its termination ; itis, in the employed 
medical technology of modern times, implying visceral inflamma- ciVcTerm 6 " 
tion, and being limited, by a sort of common consent, to the nume- 
rous species of disease arranged in the present method under the 
genus empresma, which we have considered already ;* and on this 
account it is that, in the species before us, rhachitis is exchanged 
for rhachia. 

If this disease were known to the Greeks, we should expect to RJ>aciiia 
find it, not indeed under the specific term rhachia. but the generic known to 
term cyrtosis ; for while neither rhachia or rhachitis is to be traced the Greeks 
among the Greek writers in the sense of diseased action, the latter 
is common to them in the signification already ascribed to it. 

There is much reason for believing, however, that both rickets ^'y^. 
and cretinism are comparatively of modern date : and it is a singular i>iy of mo- 
circumstance that both these species should have been first noticed, (erncn 

* Vol, II. CI, in, OrO, n: Gen. vn. p. 849. 
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Gen. IV. and apparently have made their first appearance, coetaneously. 
(vES^' The earliest account we have of rickets is thai published by GlissoD 
as it occurred in England in the middle of the seventeenth century^ 
the first account of cretinism is tight of EHat< r, who met with it about 
the same time in Carintlua and the Valais. • >< disease is also 
late traced common in Xavarre, and in many of the valleys of the Pyrennees, 
leryfr* particularly that of Luchen : and it has been observed by Sir George 
mote from Staunton as tar off as Chinese Tartary, in a part of the country 
each other. much resemblino . Switzerland and Savoy in its Alpine appearance. 
Failure of There are some writers, however, who" have endeavoured to trace 

tne medical ~ 7 i i» T^l 

pateolo- both species of tins genus up to the Greeks and Komans. 1 nus 
fiaveen h - Zeviani contends that rickets, if not cretinism, is to be discovered 
fn^„T ed in tne Roman names of Vari, and Volgi, as also in several passages 
ridiculing deformity, in Thersit.es, the supposed Jisop of Greece, 
as well as in other authors ;* but all such remarks are too general ; 
he cannot produce a single passage from the medical writers of anti- 
quity clearly characterizing the peculiar deformities before us. De 
Haen has attempted to trace the same disease in the works of Hip- 
pocrates, but has failed ; and hence it is generally admitted in the 
present day, and has been so from the time of Glisson himself, sup- 
ported by the concurrent opinions of Bate, Regemorter, Van 
Swieten, and Trinka, that both rickets and cretinism are of the 
recent date we have just assigned to them. 

The enlargement of the thyroid gland, called goitre or bronchocele, 
t0 is the most striking feature in the unsightly aspect of a cretin ; but 
cretins, but this, as Dr. Reeve has observed, is not a constant attendant, nor is 

not a ne- ' . . . 

cessary there any necessary connexion between goitre and cretinism, not- 
withstanding the assertions and ingenious reasoning of Fodere. 
Cretinism is frequently observed without any affection of the thy- 
roid gland, and this gland, on the contrary, is often very much 
enlarged without the slightest degree of that affection of the intel- 
lectual faculties by which cretinism is particularly marked, t 

Cretinism, in many of its symptoms, though not in all, may be 
regarded as a most severe and complicated modification of rickets ; 
and the pathology of both is closely connected with that of atrophy, 
as we endeavoured to explain it in its proper place. J 

In order that the various parts of the body should thrive and 
enlarge in the infancy of life, it is necessary not only that there be 
a due supply of nutritious food, but that the entire chain of the 
nutritive organs, from the digestive to the assimilating powers, should 
be in a state of sound health, and capable of fulfilling their respec- 
tive functions. In several of the varieties of atrophy this is not the 
case. In one or two of them we have reason to believe that the 
digestive process is imperfect, and that the disease is chiefly seated 
in the chylific viscera. In others that proper nutriment, though 
duly introduced into the blood, is not duly elaborated from it, and 
converted into the structure of the different parts whose waste it is 
to supply ; and consequently that the disease is chiefly seated in the 

* Delia curadi Bambini, attacati delta Rhachitide. Cap. n. p. 15. 

t Storr, Alpenreise Vorbereitung, p. 55. 

I Vol. hi. CI, in, Ord. iv. Gen. in. Spec. i. Marasmus atrophica. 
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assimilating powers. And in treating of atrophy, we observed that Gek. IT, 
the one extremity of the nutritive chain so closely harmonizes with c^fosis 1 ' 
the other, that, let the disease commence at which end soever it Rh«ehia, 
may, the opposite is affected by sympathy. We also observed that Rlckots * 
the different divisions of secernents are not all equally under the 
influence of a morbid torpitude ; since occasionally those that secrete 
the animal oil cease to act long before any of the rest ; whence 
emaciation occurs, and in many instances continues, for some time 
as a solitary symptom : and the individual falls away in plumpness 
without being sensible of any other failing. 

In rickets the nutritive organs are disturbed generally through the in ricknt 8 
whole length of the chain, but the chief failure is in a due supply ^ "rjj'ns 
of bony earth, or the phosphoric acid that should combine with it. disturbed 
The evident intention of this kind of supply is to enable the bones ^""biefiV 
to expand and acquire maturity while growing, and to uphold their ^° 9 ^ '^ 
strength and firmness afterwards. And so long as they obtain a ealth. y 
sufficient supply, and the waste earth of the bones is proportion ably 
carried off by the absorbents, so long this part of the animal economy 
continues perfect ; but with the exception of the fat or animal oil, 
there is perhaps no secretion that is so liable to have its proper balance 
disturbed, whether by excess or deficiency, by a morbid condition of 
the digestive or of the assimilating powers, as that of bony or cal- 
careous earth. 

A deficient formation then, or elaboration of bony earth, consti- Proximate 
tutes the proximate cause of both rickets and cretinism. The ™™taL&- 
remote or exciting cause it is not always in our power to ascertain ; n etini8m _ ( , 
yet in numerous, perhaps in most instances, we are capable of exciting*' 
tracing them to a want of pure air and a warm and dry atmosphere, causes - 
nutritious food, regular exercise, cleanliness, and the concomitant 
evils attendant upon a state of poverty ; and hence it is chiefly in 
the hovels of the poor, the destitute, and the profligate, that both 
diseases are met with ; while the severity of the symptoms is very 
generally in proportion to the extent or multiplication of these con- 
current causes. 

But there are other diseases that result from the evils we are now These 
contemplating as well as rickets or cretinism, such as atrophy, ductfveo? 
scrophula, scurvy, and typhous fevers : and hence, there must be other (lis- 
some predisponent cause operating in the present instance, and weiT- "and 
calling rickets into action rather than any one of the rest. Such cause '' en . c . e sonic 
we do not seem always able to trace, but there is reason to believe nent cause 
that it is sometimes dependent upon an hereditary taint of an idiopa- eumfher 14 " 
thic nature, sometimes upon a scrofulous or venereal depravation in lha " an .y 
the constitution of the father or the mother. Such, also, is the eas^'into* 
opinion of Dr. Cullen. " This disease," says he, " may be justly ^\° n so 
considered as proceeding from parents : for it often appears in a times an 
great number of the same family ; and my observation leads me to taini?" ary 
judge that it originates more frequently from mothers than from 
fathers. So far as I can refer the disease of the children to the state 
of the parents, it has appeared to me most commonly to arise from 
some weakness, and pretty frequently from a scrophulous habit in 
the mother." — "I must remark, however," continues Dr. Cullen. 
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Gen. IV. u that in many cases I have not been able to discern the condition of 
SSSk h the parents to which I could refer it."* 

Rhachia. Rickets seldom appears earlier than the ninth month ot lniancj, 
Appeals and not often later than the second year, being preceded, according 
rm'nnry'anr: to Dr - Strack, by a paleness and swelling of the countenance, and 
childhood, a vellow, sulphur-hue in that part of the cheeks which should 
Sn c s . ,rs ' ve naturally be red.t In some instances it seems to have originated 
Sometimes i a t er ; in every stage, indeed, of a child's growth, till the bones 
latw!" 9 have acquired their mil size and firmness :| and it is said to have 
occurred even after this. But in these late appearances we are 
generally capable of tracing tl>e disease to some local injury, which 
acts as an exciting cause, and, for the most part, unites it with 
PAitosTiA Jiexilis. 
Commanco- Rhachia, in its ordinary course, commences imperceptibly and 
p n rogre a s' B d o'- advances slowly ; the body becomes gradually emaciated, the flesh 
the disease fl acc id, a nd. the cheeks waii or sallow, with a slight degree of tume- 
faction. As the flesh diminishes in bulk, the head is found to in- 
crease, the sutures gape, and the forehead grows prominent. The 
spine bends and is incapable of supporting the weight it has to 
carry ; the ribs and sternum partake of the distortion, the ibrmer 
lose their convexity, and the latter projects into a ridge. 
neficiency The same deficiency of bony earth runs through the entire 
mauc? y run B skeleton, and affects not only those parts that are composes chiefly 
through the of lime and phosphoric acid, as the flat bones and the middle of the 
skeleton, long bones, but the extreme knobs or epiphyses, in which lime is 
combined as largely with carbonic as with phosphoric acid. And 
hence, the joints are loose and spongy, and in swelling keep pace 
with the head. In many instances the lime appears to be elaborated 
but without its correspondent acids, and consequently, without 
Bony earth compactness, and to no purpose : for we can occasionally trace it 
looseln loose in the urine, in which it forms a calcareous deposite, as though 
the uri " e > carried off from the blood as a recrement. 

ah the as- AH the assimilating powers participate in the debility in a greater 
poweia par- or " ess degree : the process of dentition is slow and imperfect, and 
take of the while the cellular membrane is without animal oil, the muscular 
"butthesen- fibres are tabid, without energy, and almost inirritable. It does not 
soriai pow- seem however, that the secretion of sensorial power is so much 

cr least of . ' , . , , . . - ' 

all: interrered with as the other secretions of the system. Some part, 

indeed, of what should be sent over the frame at large, appears to 
be concentrated in the sensorium : so that its equipoise is disturbed, 

and hence but the general average is not perhaps much diminished. And we 

the mind , «i . /. i • • • ■ r> , 

ndvnnces are hence able to account lor the curious and interesting tact that 
body e fBj£ while the body is generally failing, the mind in many instances ad- 
The truth vances in its faculties, insomuch that a very slight recapitulation of 
rnarkeasdy the names of those who have been pre-eminently gifted with mental 
b°- nfir ef d talents in every age and nation, and have immortalized themselves 
once to as poets, philosophers, and even leaders in the field, will put before 

history. 

* Pract. of Phys. Vol. iv. Book. n. Ch. iv. § mdccxxh. 

t Act. Philosophico-Medico Soc. Acad. Princ. Hassix, &c. 4to. Giessce Cathcrum 

1 Thomasin, Journ. de Med. Tom. xliii. p. 222. 
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the eye of persons who have not much attended to this subject, a Gen. IV. 
far greater proportion of the hump-backed, and the ricketty, than S^ 8 L 
they may hitherto have had any conception of. We had occa- Rhachia. 
sion to make a like remark when treating of scrophula, and the Rickets 
same fact occurs almost as strikingly in hectic fever. The progress 
of the mind does not necessarily depend upon the general progress 
of the body : in the ordinary course of things the one runs parallel 
with the other ; but, in the great field of pathology, where this 
course is departed from, we are perpetually called to behold proofs 
that these powers are by no means one and indivisible ; and that, 
even before the hour of death, the spirit gives token of an advance 
towards perfection, while the body, in its general crasis, is imbecile, • 
or, perhaps, sinking gradually into ruins. 

At the commencement of rickets there is rarely any degree of Little or no 
fever, but, as the disease advances, irritability, as in scrophula, sue- commence 
ceeds to inirritability, and a hectic is produced. Or it may happen mom of the 
that the sensorium at last participates in a greater degree with the gendered "a 
disease of the rest of the frame, and the mind itself becomes h^""^ 8 : 
enfeebled, and torpid, or fatuous. mind at 

In the treatment of rickets, the eye should be directed to the two f e cfed. af " 
following intentions : that of strengthening the system generally : Medical 
and that of facilitating a supply of phosphate of lime to the organs embraces 
that form the chief seat of disease. !-™ inten 



tions. 



For the former purpose, a pure, dry, and temperate atmosphere, F«st mten- 
a wholesome and somewhat generous diet, regular exercise, of such strengthen. - 
kind as can be indulged in with the least inconvenience, cleanliness, g n f, th ^ 
and cold-bathing are of essential importance, ^tnd have often worked generally. 
a cure alone. And it is possibly owing to a more general convic- 
tion of the advantage of such a regimen in the present enlightened 
age, that rickets is a complaint far less common now than it was a 
century or even half a century ago. 

A tonic plan of medicines, however, ought to be interposed, and 
will effectually co-operate with a tonic regimen. As in infancy we Metallic 
can employ those remedies only which are neither very bulky nor 8a ts ' 
very disgustful, we should, for the purpose immediately before us, 
make choice of the metallic salts. Mr. Boyle is said to have em- 
ployed, long ago, with very great success, some kind of ens veneris ; 
and various preparations of copper have since been made use of, 
and been highly extolled for their virtues in the present disease, 
especially by Benevoli, and Biichner. Dr. Cullen, however, is 
persuaded that the ens veneris of Boyle was a preparation not of 
copper, but of iron, in fact the flores martiales of the old dispensa- 
tories, and there is no doubt that this conjecture is right. From 
the general irritability of the system, iron, indeed, seems to be more 
adviseable on the present occasion than any other metal. And its 
stimulant property is a recommendation to its use, rather than a 
dissuasive. 

If the appetite fail, which is not common, and the stomach evince Emetics; 
acidity and other dyspeptic symptoms, an occasional emetic will be 
highly serviceable. The bowels must be kept open with rhubarb, 
or neutral salts ; and. if the abdomen ho tumid, or there be anv Aperients 

Vol. V.— 29 
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6bs.it. other symptoms of an affection of the mesenteric glands, mercury 
onto* 1 ' in ETnail l,oses mav be advantageously had recourse to, and com- 
RbaeHia. bined with the tonic plan. 

•rn.^!n„nt The means of carrying into execution the second intention, or 
fenuoo '" that of producing a direct supply of osseous matter, is accompanied 
thato'fVo- with more difficulty, nor in it certain that we are in possession of any 
dl'rec^V remedy whatever by which this can be accomplished, though it has 

ttwwTt °^ ten ^ ecn attem P te d. 

Bone may be regarded as a cancellated fabric of gluten whose 



ret 



"rm f «y be cells are filled up with the earth of lime and a combination of car 
accom- bonic and especially phosphoric acid. In all cases of rhachia 
^ lshc ' 1 ' there seems to be a deficiency of these acids, but particularly of 
the phosphoric, and, in many cases, a deficiency of the earth as well 
as of the acids. 
Adda whet) Acids, however, of every kind, when in excess, have a tendency 
d,tlo™ bo- to dissolve calcareous eartli instead of concreting it into a solid 
oy earth, masg . ^j j lcnce one tf t \ m most effectual means of preventing 
that tendency to the separation or production of a morbid supera- 
bundance of calcareous earth in osthexia and lithia, is a free use 
of acids as a solvent. 
amu.euce a hint has been taken from this effect, and, as the disease before 
Rik«iefee"t us is of an opposite kind, and evinces a deficiency of lime, and; 
w'n'".^ especially of phosphate of lime, instead of an excess, it has been/ 
jHoytHi ih ingeniously proposed to pursue an opposite practice, and to have 
dtse«sB*«nd recourse to a free use of alkalies and alkalescent earths, especially 
"oTih't 7 bme umte( l u ' tn phosphoric acid, with a view of obtaining the 
of Kme. deficient materials. Baron Haller and De Haen employed, for this 
purpose, prepared oyster-shells \ but these consist of lime with 
carbonic acid, and do not, therefore, offer a proper supply for the 
basis of bones. M. Bonhomme has of late improved upon this 
practice by substituting the phosphate of lime, or the powder of 
bones for its carbonate, and uniting it in equal parts with phosphate 
of soda : of which compound the dose is a scruple for an infant 
given twice a day. And he recommends that the body should also 
be bathed morning and night with an alkaline solution, consisting 
of half an ounce of common potass in a pound of spring water. 
Abilgaard has carried the alkaline plan still farther, and has em- 
ployed the fixed alkali internally.* And, as acidity of the stomach 
in infants seems to be one cause of the disease, and a principal 
cause, as conjectured by Cappelt and Zeviani,j where the digestion 
is evidently at fault, we may, in such circumstances, reasonably 
expect benefit from alkaline preparations or magnesia. 
Uovr rat How far any preparation of lime introduced into the stomach 

paraiiont may be able to find its way without decomposition through the 
tS'wa sanguiferous system to the assimilating vessels, and be secerned in 
without tie- the parts- affected, has not been exactly determined. Vauquelin 
toulo^'ssi*- 11 niade various experiments upon fowls, to decide the question, and 
milatiiig jvj. Bonhomme has since attempted others. To themselves these 

vessels. 

* Collect. Soc. Med. Havn. i. Art. I. 

( Versuch einen vollerstiindigen Abhandlung iiberdie Englische krankheit, &c. 
Delia eura dl Bambini attacati della Rhachitide. Cap. u. p. 80. 
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experiments appeared satisfactory ; but they are open to some ob- Gen. iv. 
jections which have not been entirely removed. Yet we see every cyfto^ 1 " 
day, in a thousand instances, with what facility substances, of R,iacl,iu - 
almost every kind, introduced into the stomach, are diffused with Treatment, 
little other change than that of a minute division over every part of f c e ^ t ""^ ; in * 
the system. Emetics do not act till they reach the circulating illustrate* 
system : the colouring matter of the madder-root is conveyed to and m acta" 1 
tinges the most solid bones : prussiate of potash, turpentine, and va- 
rious other balsams enter without change into the bladder. It is henc« 
that rape-seed communicates an intolerable taste to hares that feed 
upon it, and that the flesh of sheep feeding upon worm-wood acquires 
the bitter flavour of this plant So, the buckthorn gives a cathartic 
property to the flesh of thrushes that have swallowed it, and scam- 
mony-to goat's milk. Partridges that have feasted harmlessly on 
hellebore, often occasion sickness when employed as food ; and 
when oxen have grazed in a pasture abounding with alliaceous 
plants, the beef they produce possesses the same taste and smell. 
And hence, phosphate of lime may, in like manner, be conveyed 
from the stomach to the secernents of the bone?, and reach them 
without chemical decomposition. 

As rhachiais peculiarly distinguished by a great inirritabilily and ^^nlb?.- 
want of action, rubefacients and other cutaneous stimulants have faciems 
often been employed, and proved serviceable, as well from the fric- useful^ 
tion that accompanies their use as their own actuating power. 
These have sometimes been so far heightened as purposely to excite 
some degree of fever, with a view of carrying off the disease by 
this means ; as dyspepsy, cephalsea, and chronic rheumatism have 
often been carried off by a smart attack of a tertian intermittent. 
We are told that a practice of this kind prevails very generally in the Exempli 
Western Isles, and is productive of great success. The heating oil 
of the skate-fish is rubbed every evening first upon the wrists and 
ankles of the patient, which raises a fever of several hours' dura- 
tion : and when the inunction upon these parts has lost ita effect, it 
is then applied, in like manner, to the knees and elbows ; and after- 
wards, in like manner, to the spine ; so that a certain degree of 
pyrexy may be daily maintained. And when friction, on all these 
organs, is found to fail, as fail it will by degrees, a flannel shirt 
dipped in the oil is finally had recourse to, and worn on the body, 
which produces a higher degree of fever than hao yet existed ; and 
continues to be worn, after fresh illinations, till a cure is obtained, 
which is said to be pretty certain, and usually in a short time- 
Many ingenious devices have been executed by surgical instru- j^^ * 1 
ment makers for giving support to the limbs that seem mostly to f« a dvi - 
sufler, and for removing the weight of the body from one part to sa 
another. In infancy, however, all these are of little avail, and 
where the disease pervades the entire skeleton, they will always do 
as much mischief as good, by aiding one part at the expense of 
another. The best mechanical instruments are a hard incompres- 
sible couch, and a level floor on which the infant may lie at full 
length, and stretch his limbs as he pleases. The couch or rather 
mattress «lionld be made fight and moveable and especially wit 
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Gen. IV. yielding, so that he may be carried upon it in the open air for exer- 
c S rto£'s L cise. Moderate warmth is of great service, but a downy bed that 
iuYac°hia gives way to the pressure of the body and sinks into unequal hollows 
Treatment, cannot fail to increase the incurvation.* 

Second in- 
tention. 



SPECIES II. 
CYRTOSIS CRETINISMUS; 



Gen. IV. 
Spec. II. 
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Appearance 
ef goitre 
not easily 
accounted 
for: yet 
not always 
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Chorogra- 
phy of cre- 
tinism: 



CRETINISM. 

CHIEFLY AFFECTING THE HEAD AND NECK ; COUNTENANCE VACANT 
AND STUPID ; MENTAL FACULTIES FEEBLE OR IDIOTIC : SENSIBI- 
LITY OBTUSE : MOSTLY WITH ENLARGEMENT OF THE THYROID 
GLAND. 

Cretinism makes a very close approach to rickets in its general 
symptoms. It differs principally in the tendency to the peculiar en- 
largement of the thyroid gland, which, in France, is denominated 
goitre, and with us, Derbyshire-neck, and in the mental imbecility 
which accompanies it from the first. 

In treating of rhachitis we observed that, while all the functions 
of the general frame are here in a state of great debility, with 
the exception of the mental, these last exhibited, in many instances, 
a precocity and a vigour rarely found in firm health. And we 
endeavoured to account for it by supposing that the flow of sensorial 
fluid instead of being in deficiency, like all the other secretions, is 
only disturbed in its balance ; and that much of the proportion of 
this, which should be distributed among the motory fibres of the 
frame, and prevent that inirritability and muscular inertness by which 
rickets is so peculiarly distinguished, is transferred, under a different 
modification, to the sensorium, and gives to the mental faculties a 
more than ordinary degree of quickness. 

In cretinism the organ of the brain seems to follow the fate of the 
rest of the body, and, in many cases, even to take the lead, so that 
the chief imbecility is to be found in this region. For the peculiar 
symptom of goitre it is not so easy to account. We know so little of 
the purpose, and even of the fabric of this gland, as to be incapable 
of assigning its use in the animal economy, and hence, it is not much 
to be wondered at that its peculiar tendency to associate, in the pre- 
sent disease, with the morbid condition of the bones and of the intel- 
lect, should not hitherto have been ascertained. It does not always, 
however, accompany the other symptoms, though it is, for the most 
part, an associate. 

We have already observed that cretinism was first distinctly 
noticed and described by Plater about the middle of the seventeenth 

* On the Nature and Treatment of the Distortions to which the Spine and Bones 
of the Chest are subject, &c. By John Shaw. 8vo. 1823 
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century, as occurring among the poor in Carinthia and the Valais ; Gen. IV. 
and that it was afterwards found in a still severer degree in other tf?*^ !I * 
valleys of Switzerland and the Alps generally ; as it has since been Crettoto- 
detected in very distant regions where the country exhibits a simi- Cretinism, 
lanty of features, as among a miserable race called Caggets, inha- 
biting the hollows of the Pyrennees, whose district and history have 
been given us by M. Raymond, and as far off as Chinese Tartary, 
where it is represented as existing by Sir George Staunton. 

On the first discovery of cretinism it was ascribed by some to the Whether 
use of snow-water, and by others to the use of water impregnated teTcausT: 
with calcareous earth : both which opinions are entirely without or water 
foundation. The first is sufficiently disproved by observing that terfwfth*" 
persons born in places contiguous to the glaciers, and who drink no jjaicareoui 
other water than what flows from the melting of ice and snow, are These opi- 
not subject to the disorder, and that Sir John Pringle and Captain ouTfoun- h 
Cook have found melted snow or ice-water afford to seamen a pecu- dation. 
liarly wholesome beverage ; while on the contrary the disorder is thefirst. 
observed in places where snow is unknown, as at Sumatra. The Disproof of 
second is contradicted by the fact that the common waters of Swit- the 8ectmd * 
zerland, instead of being impregnated with calcareous matter, excel 
those of most other countries in Europe in purity and flavour. 
" There is not," observes Dr. Reeve, " a village, nor a valley, but 
what is enlivened by rivulets, or streams gushing from the rocks. 
The water usually drunk at La Batia and Martigny is from the river 
Dranse, which flows from the glacier of St. Bernard, and falls into 
the Rhone ; it is remarkably free from earthy matter, and well 
tasted. At Berne the water is extremely pure, yet, as Haller remarks, 
swellings of the throat are not uncommon in both sexes, though cre- 
tinism is rare." 

As comfortable and genial warmth form one of the best auxiliaries Snow-wa- 
in attempting the cure of both cretinism and rickets, there can be C hinineV ts 
no doubt that the chill of snow-water, if taken as such, must con- raa - v how - 
siderably add to the general debility of the system when labouring wlvixSi* 
under either of these diseases, though there seems no reason for sup- ary - 
posing that it would originate either. It is not difficult to explain why cai- 
why water impregnated with calcareous earth should have been wjter" 
regarded as a cause : for in cretinism, as in rhachia, the calcareous j^ ,"^ a 
earth designed by nature for building up the bones, is often sepa- cause, ex- 
rated and floats loose in various fluids of the body for want of asuf- P ,ainod - 
ficiency of phosphoric acid to convert it into a phospate of lime, and 
give it solidity. And as it is, in consequence hereof, pretty freely 
discharged by the urine, it seems to have given rise to the opinion 
that such calcareous earth was introduced into the system with the 
common beverage of the lakes or rivers, and produced the morbid 
symptoms. 

M. de Saussure has assigned a far more probable, and unques- £ a j, r c e a ' use 
tionably the real cause of the disease in referring us to a few other assigned by 
physical features of the Alpine districts in which it makes its Sau!SU re 
appearance chiefly. The valleys, he tells us, are surrounded by 
very high mountains, sheltered from currents of fresh air, and ex- 
posed to the direct, and, what is worse, the reflected rays of the sun. 
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Gen. IV. They are marshy, and the atmosphere is hence humid, close, and 
Cyrtosfs. 'oppressive. And when to these chorographica] causes we add tlie 
Cretinis- domestic ones, which are also well known to prevail very generally 
Cretinism, among the poor of these regions, such as meagre, innutritious food, 
concerning which we have already spoken under bronchocele, indo- 
lence, and uncleanliness, with a predisposition to the disease from 
an hereditary taint of many generations, we can sufficiently account 
for the prevalence of cretinism in such places, and for the most humi- 
liating characters it is ever found to assume. 
Commence- The genera! symptoms of cretinism are those of rhachia ; but the 
progress of disease shows itself earlier, often at birth, and not unfrequently 
cretinism, before this period, apparently commencing with the procreation of 
the fetus, and affording the most evident proofs of ancestral contami- 
nation. The child, if not deformed and cachectic at birth, soon 
becomes so ; the body is stinted in its growth, and the organs in 
their developement ; the abdomen swells, the skin is wrinkled, the 
muscles are loose and flabby, the throat is covered with a monstrous 
prominence, the complexion wan, and the countenance vacant and 
JJ^{ * stupid. The cranium bulges out to an enormous size, and particu- 
of the head larlv towards the occiput, for it is sometimes depressed on the crown, 
umnuuve. an( j ^ t | ie teni pi es . insomuch that to a front view the head, in some 
cases, appears even diminutive. The blunted sensibility of these 
wretched beings renders them indifferent to the action of cold and 
heat, and even to blows or wounds. " They are, generally," observes 
MiBorabie M. Pinel, " both deaf and dumb. The strongest and most pungent 
sensation, odours scarcely affect them. I know a Cretin who devours raw 
onions and even charcoal with great avidity. A striking proof of 
the coarseness and imperfect developement of the organ of tasto. 
and of Their organs of sight and feeling are equally limited in their opera- 
mo"a? "" tion - Of moral affections they seem wholly destitute ; discovering 
powers. no signs of gratitude for kindness shown to them, nor any attach- 
ment to their nearest relations." 
treatment ^ e mecuca ' u eatmem % if medicine can ever be of any avail, 
should be conducted upon the principles and consist of the process 
laid down under the preceding species. 
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GENUS V. 

OSTHEXIA, 

OSTHEXY. 

flOFT PARTS MORE OR LESS INDURATED BY A SUPERFLUOUS SECRE- 
TION AND DEPOSITE OF OSSIFIC MATTER. 

Osthexia is derived from or-ru^n, " osseous or bony," and i|/?, Gen. V, 
" habitus or habit," — " ossific diathesis or idiosyncrasy." This S^i^ie 
morbid affection, though repeatedly alluded to and described by name. 
miscellaneous writers, has seldom been attended to in nosological 
arrangements. It does not occur in Dr. Cullen's Classification ; but 
he alludes to it in his " Catalogue of omitted diseases," as one of 
those which he thinks ought not to have been omitted. 

We have had various occasions for remarking that as the calca- Physioio- 
reous earth, which gives compactness and solidity to the skeleton marL' e 
of the animal frame, becomes waste, and is consequently absorbed 
and carried off, it is necessary that there should be an equal and 
regular supply of the same material. This is partly obtained from the 
lime which enters, in some proportion or other, into almost every 
kind of nutriment on which we feed : but it seems to be obtained 
also, and perhaps in a larger proportion, by some chemical elabora- 
tion out of the constituent principles of the blood itself: for a 
healthy animal of any kind appears to supply itself with the requisite 
quantity of bony earth whatever be the nature of its food, and though 
the soil on which it is grown contains no lime whatever, as is the 
case in several of the Polynesian islands, and throughout the whole 
of New South Wales, on the hither side of the Blue Mountains. 

In several of the preceding genera we have seen that this material 
is produced or secreted in deficiency : in the species appertaining calcareous 
to the present genus, it is, on the contrary, produced or secreted in *" th in ° 8 " 
excess : and deposited, sometimes in single organs for which it is du'eed in 
not naturally intended, and sometimes throughout the system at deposltedti 
large, occasionally in the parenchyma or general substance of or- sin s ,e or- 
gans, and occasionally in the membranes or tunics by which they uVer'the 
are covered and protected, or in the vessels by which they are J^'l 
furnished with their proper stores. 

We see much of this irregularity in old age, the cause of which Ossification 
we have already endeavoured to explain. The excernent vessels of J, n ° f ro a n ^ e 
both sets, absorbents and secretories, partake of the common de- exC03S »<" 
bility and torpitude of this advanced period. There is hence, in rial but 
all probability, a smaller quantity of lime, as of every other secerned !^ de a f r " 
material, formed at this period than in the earlier and more vigorous the sccer- 
stages : but, however small the quantity, it is carried off, on ac- absorbents, 
count of the grossness of its corpuscles, less freely by the debilitated 
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Oethexia. 
Osthexy. 



When os- 
thexy oc- 
curs in ear 
lier life and 
in vigorous 
health ex- 
cess of 90- 
cretion un- 
question- 
able. 



absorbents than the finer and more attenuate fluids, and is hence 
apt to stagnate first in the bones themselves, which, as we have 
already observed, are hereby rendered unduly impacted and brittle, 
and next in the lymphatics of every part of the system, and espe- 
cially those that enter into the tunics of the sanguiferous vessels, 
which are hereby often rendered rigid or even ossific. 

This is a natural consequence of the debility of advancing years. 
But we not unfrequently meet with a like effect in the earlier stages 
of life, and in persons of the fullest and most vigorous health : in 
which case there can be no question that the lime thus profusely 
and erratically deposited, is produced and secreted in excess, and 
consequently by a state of action the very reverse of that we have 
thus far contemplated. 

The mischief thus originating, lays a foundation, as it appears in 
the parenchyma, or in the membranes or vessels of organs, for two 
very distinct trains of symptoms, and may be contemplated under 
the two following species : 



OSTHEXIA INFARCIENS. 
IMPLEXA. 



PARENCHYMATOUS OSTHEXY- 
VASCULAR OSTHEXY. 



SPECIES I. 
OSTHEXIA INFARCIENS, 

PARENCHYMATOUS OSTHEXY. 



Gen. V. 
Spec. I. 

Found 
most com- 
monly in 
the kidneys 
and blad- 
der : but 
here de- 
tached and 
with pecu- 
liar symp- 
toms. 
Found in- 
teriorly, 
mostly in 
the pineal 
gland. 



Often found 
in other 
oreans. 



OSSIFIC MATTER DEPOSITED IN NODULES OR AMORPHOUS MASSES, IN 
THE PARENCHYMA OF OROANS. 

The most common organs in which calculous concretions are 
found, are the kidneys and the bladder ; but, as in these they form 
detached and unconnected balls, and are intimately united with local 
symptoms or a morbid state of these organs, and constitute only 
one of various kinds of concretions, it will be most convenient to 
consider them when treating of the particular diseases to which they 
give rise, or of which they are prominent symptoms. 

The organ in whose interior fabric the present concretions are 
most usually found, seems to be the pineal gland ; of which almost 
all the medical and physiological journals, as well domestic as 
foreign, give numerous examples, as do likewise Diemerbroeck, De 
Graaf, Schrader, and other monographists. In this gland they have 
also been found in other animals than man, chiefly those of the 
deer kind. 

Such deposits are also frequently found in various other parts of 
the substance of the brain ; in the lungs ;* in the substance of the 



* Baillic, Morb. Anat. Faac. II. PI. 6. 



eye. 
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heart, in one instance weighing two ounces ;* in the thymus gland ;t Gem. V. 
in the thyroid} ; in the parotid ;§ the sublingual, and most other <2f h "^ L 
glands ;!l in the deltoid and most other muscles ; nor is there an infowaent. 
organ in which it has not been traced on different occasions. S 1 ' 
Paullini records one instance of an ossified penis : in the Ephemera ° 8the *y- 
of Natural Curiosities, we meet with another :1T and M. Forlenze Found in 
has lately met with an extensive ossification in the globe of the eye. lb { e ^° h e ° 
The sclerotic was natural, but not only the crystalline lens, which is ° ° ey 
often found in this state, but the iris and the vitreous humour were 
completely ossified.** 

The general pathology we have already given : the symptoms General 
and effects vary to infinity. Most of the above cases seem to have ^ e h a ° d y g 
occurred after the meridian of life ; and, in many instances, to g"en. 
have been connected with atonic gout, which, by adding to the de- 
bility of advancing age, adds to its tendency to form such deposites. 



SPECIES II. 
OSTHEXIA IMPLEXIA. 

VASCULAR OSTHEXY: 

OSSIFIC MATTER DEPOSITED IN CONCENTRIC LAYERS IN THE TUNICS 
OF VESSELS OR MEMBRANES, RENDERING THEM RIGID AND UNIM- 
FRESSIBLE. 

V 

All the vessels and membranes, as well as the more massy or Gen. W 
complicated organs of the body, are subject to deposites of phos- ^, p ^g' V es- 
phate or carbonate of lime, from the causes already pointed out : seis and 
some of which are those of weak and others of entonic action : the ^uo 3 
former operating upon the debilitated and the aged, the latter upon earthy de- 
the young and vigorous, who labour under a peculiar diathesis or from causes 
predisposition to the formation of bony earth. The chief modifica- f^ffl 
tions appertaining to this species may be contemplated under the 
following varieties : 

« Arterialis. Ossification of the aorta or other large 

Arterial osthexy. arteries. 

(3 Membranacea. Ossification of membranous or con- 
Membranous osthexy. necting part*. 

y Complicata. Ossification of different parts simulta- 

Complicated osthexy. neously. 

* Burnet, Ttaesaur. Med. Pract. III. 254. 
t Act. Med. Berol.Tora. I. Dec. III. 28. 

X Contuli, De Lapid. &c. § Plater, Observ. Lib. ill. 707. 

|| Hallcr, Pr. de induratis corp. hum. partibus Goett. 1753.— Pranser. Diss, d 
duratione corp. in specie ossium. Leips. 1705. 
U Dec. ii. Ann. v. 

** Diet, des Sciences Medicales, Art, Cas, Harp* 
I V.— 30 
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Hi O. im- 
plexa 
mom- 
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Mem- 
branous 
unification. 



Yet the dis- 
ease found 
more fre- 
quently in 
the arteries 
than in any 
part, ex- 
cept the 
pineal 
gland : why 
found thus 
freely, il- 
lustrated. 
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Where the dbposixe takes place in tub aorta, it is rarely 
confined to this artery alone, but spreads to some parts of the heart, 
and, perhaps, of the pulmonary, or some other large artery as well. 
Dr. Baillie gives an instance in which a considerable portion of the 
right ventricle and right auricle of the heart were affected at the 
same time ;* and Morgagni another in which the ossification ex- 
tended to the valves, and this too without having produced in the 
patient either palpitation or dyspnoea. t So wonderfully is the in- 
stinctive or remedial power of nature capable, in various instances, 
of accommodating the general system to morbid changes. 

We have other examples of the trunk of the aorta being wholly 
ossified,]: and in one case so rigidly, both in its ascending and de- 
scending branches, as to compel the sufferer to maintain an erect 
position.^ 

The most troublesome of the membranous ossifications are those 
of the pleura, of which an example is given by Dr. Baillie in his 
Morbid Anatomy :|| though the trachea affords at times severe and 
even fatal examples of this affection, IT in consequence of the stric- 
ture which is hereby occasionally produced. Mr. Chester gives a 
singular case of a spread of this disease over the thoracic duct, the 
ileum, and other abdominal viscera. 

Yet, in the structure of the arteries, ossification is found more 
frequently than in any other organ, with the exception of the pineal 
gland : the cause of which seems to have been first glanced at by 
Dr. Hunter, and was afterwards followed up with much patient in- 
vestigation and accuracy of research by Mr. Cruikshank. The 
former used to send round at his lectures a preparation of the pa- 
tella, in which he demonstrated that the ossification of that bone 
began in the arteries running through the centre of the cartilage 
which, in young subjects, supplies the place of a bony patella. 
Mr. Cruikshank on prosecuting the subject, discovered that all 
other bones ossify in the same manner, and made preparations in 
proof of this fact ; distinctly showing that the ossification of bones 
is not only begun, but carried on and completed by the ossification 
of their arteries : and, consequently, that arteries have a natural 
tendency to become ossific above that of all other parts of the 
system whatever. 

One of the most extensive appearances of this habit acting mor- 
bidly on the tunics of vessels, is related by Dr. Heberden in the 
Medical Transactions,** in the case of a very old man who at last 
died suddenly, as well indeed he might, since almost the only viscus 
that was found, on examination, to be in a healthy state was the 
liver. The internal carotid and basilary arteries with many of their 
primary branches were ossified. Through the substance of the 
lungs, which firmly adhered to their walls, were scattered small 
calculous tumours. In the heart the valves of the left auriculo- 
veDtricular opening were partially ossified, those of the aorta com- 



* Jloib. Anat. Fasc. v. PL 2. 
I Buchner, Miscel. 1727, p. SfJo. 
Fascic. II. PI. i. 
Vol, v. Art x';in 



T De Sed. et. Cans. Ep. sxm. 11. 
§ Guattani, De Aneurism, &c. 
^Kirkrinjr;, Specile?. Anat. Obs 23 
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pletely so, and small depositions of bony matter were found in the Gen. v, 
tendinous portions of the carnea- columnar. The coronary artery was ^™J 
ossified through its whole extent. The descending thoracic and ab- p'* 1 ** cq <»- 
dominal aorta, with all their primary branches, were converted into compiieat- 
cylinders of bone, as were the external and internal iliacs. It is not cd osth " v 
necessary to pursue the description into the morbid appearances of 
almost every other organ : and I shall only observe farther that 
though the substance of the brain was healthy, the ventricles con- 
tained about eight ounces of water. And yet with all this extent 
of diseased structure, the patient appeared almost to the last to be 
of a sound constitution and free from the usual infirmities of ad- 
vanced age, with the exception of an habitual deafness ; and at- 
tained upwards of fourscore years of age before he died. 

Where this diathesis prevails very decidedly, it sometimes converts The pa- 
not merely the vessels but the whole of the tendons and the muscles times so" 6 
into rigid bones, and renders the entire frame as stiff and immovea- stiffened as 

11 i i f mi . -i • -ii • f i • to loso all 

ble as the trunk ot a tree. 1 here is a striking illustration ot this power of 
remark in a case communicated to the Royal Society by Dr. Henry Exempli- 
of Enniskillen.* The patient was a day labourer who had enjoyed fied. 
good health till the time of his being attacked with this disease. 
It commenced with a pain and swelling in the right wrist, which 
gradually assumed a bony hardness, and extended up the course of 
the muscles as high as the elbow, the whole of which were con- 
verted into a like hardness, and were of double their natural size. 
The left wrist and arm followed the fate of the right : and the line 
of ossification next shot down to the extremities of the fingers on 
both sides, and afterwards up to the shoulders, so that the joints 
were completely ancylosed, and the man was pinioned. At the 
time of communicating this history, the same ossific mischief had 
attacked the right ankle with a like degree of pain, swelling, and 
bony induration up the course of the muscles : in which state the 
man was discharged from the hospital as incurable, after salivation 
had been tried to no purpose. 

Salivation has, indeed, often been tried, probably from its success Medici 
in removing venereal nodes, but it does not seem to have been of saUvatfon 
much more avail in any instance than in the present. whorelhV 

We have pointed out two opposite causes, or rather states of body, cause is 
in which a tendency to ossification chiefly shows itself. One is that debllllv 
of general debility, and the other of an entonic action in the assimi- 
lating organs which are chiefly concerned in the fabrication or sepa- 
ration of lime : and in laying down any plan for relief, it seems 
necessary to attend to this distinction. Where debility becomes a ^J™ 1 "' L 
predisponent of morbid ossification, it is mostly a result or conco- diet, and 
mitant of old age, a scrophulous diathesis or atonic gout : and in all x ™£ e $™ 
these cases warmth, a generous diet, and tonic course of medicines cines re- 
will form the most reasonable curative plan that can be pursued ; qui5 " e 
and that which will tend most effectually to stimulate the absorb- 
ents, and prevent that retardation of bony earth in the lymphatics; 

ii Trw. Vol, t.i. vear \1b* 
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spk N ' n' an( * vasa vasorum ' on which we have already shown the disease to 
v aim depend in this modification of it. 

p no"a Cora " ° n the contrar yi where it occurs in the middle and vigour of life, 
compiicat- and we have reason to believe from the existence of too much action 
Medical^' in vessels which we cannot very accurately follow up, a reducent 
WhCeThe plan Wl11 be far more Lkel y t( > prove successful. We should bleed 
disease oc- and move the bowels freelv, and restrain the patient to a low diet 
middle" and with a copious allowance of diluent drinks. 

HffT ° f - An<1 m b ° th cases with a view of dissolving, as far as we are able, 
due'ent plan tn e calcareous matter that may morbidly exist in the system already, 
5JK7' or be on . the P° int of entering into it, we should prescribe a free use 
Fowmc 1 * ° fthe mineral or vegetable acids, as already recommended under 

diluent* PAKOSTIA/ragifty, 
drinks, a 
free use of 
acids in 

Both.- 



CLASS VI. 

ECCRITICA. 



ORDER II. 
CATOTICA. 

DISEASES AFFECTING INTERNAL SURFACES. 

gravity of the fluids, or emunctories that open into the 
internal surfaces of organs. 

Catotica is derived from x«r<y, "infra," whence xururc^i and Class VI. 
xMToTXTts, "inferior," and " infimus." The order includes four ^ D in E * n ' 
grenera as follows, some of which will be found of extensive range : ordmai° 

term. 

I. HYDROPS. DROPSY. 

II. EMPHYSEMA. INFLATION. WIND-DROPSY. 

III. PARURIA. MISMICTURITION. 

IV. LITHIA, URINARY CALCULUS. 
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GENUS I. 
HYDROPS. 

DROPSY. 

PALE, INDOLENT, AND INELASTIC DISTENTION OF THE BODY, OR ITS 
MEMBERS, FROM ACCUMULATION OF A WATEItY FLUID IN NATURAL 
CAVITIES. 

Gen. i. Hydrops is a Greek term (<<J)?o\^) importing an accumulation of 
thegeneric water : and m nosology there is no genus of diseases that has been 
term. more awkwardly handled. The term hydrops does not occur in 

Sauvages, Linneus, or Sagar, and only once in Vogel in the com- 
Synonyms: pound hydrops scroti. Linne'iis connects anasarca and ascites, its 
nationa of cmei species, witn tympanites, polysarcia, or corpulency, and gra- 
rangements v ^ mtas or pregnancy, into one ordinal division, which he names 
TUMinosi, and of which these constitute distinct genera. Sagar 
arranges all the same under the ordinal division cachexia. Vogel 
pursues the same plan with the omission of graviditas or pregnancy, 
which he does not choose to regard as a cachexy. Sauvages employs 
the term hydropes^ but only in connexion with partiales, in order 
to restrain it to local dropsies : so that with him ascites is a hydrops, 
but anasarca is not a hydrops, and does not even belong to the same 
order; it is an intumescentia, under which, as in the arrangement 
of Linneus, it is united with corpulency, and pregnancy ; while hy- 
drops thoracis is an anhelatio, and occurs in a distinct place and 
volume. 

Dr. Cullen has certainly and very considerably, improved upon 
his predecessors in this range of diseases. After Sauvages he takes 
intumescentia for the name of his order ; but divides it into the 
four sections of adiposa?, Hatuosae, aquosae vel hydropes, and solidce ; 
while under the third section (the aquosae vel hydropes) he intro- 
duces all the family of dropsies, whether general or local, instead of 
sending them, with those who preceded him, to different quarters. 
It would, however, have been a much greater improvement, and 
have added to the simplicity he aimed at, to have employed hydrops 
Hydrops as a generic, instead of hydropes as a tribual or family term. It 
pioyeTby is to Boerhaave we are indebted for the first use of hydrops as em- 
h°fto ha r l e ve Pl°y ecl m the present method ; and he has been followed by Dr. 
asm scope. Macbride and Dr. Young with a just appreciation of his correctness. 
The species of this genus, which extend over the body generally, 
or almost all the different parts of it, are the following ; 

1. HYDROPS CELLULARIS. CELLULAR DROPSY. 

2 - CAPITIS. DROPSY OF THE HEAD. 

SPIN.*:. srJ ^r 
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4. HYDROPS THORACIS. DROPSY OF THE CHEST. GEN.-I. 

_ Hydrops. 

O. ABDOMINIS. BELLY. Dropsy. 

6. OVARII. OVARY. 

7. TUBALIS. FALLOPIAN TUBE. 

8. UTERI. — WOMB. 

9. SCROTI. SCROTUM. 

Before we enter upon a distinct view of the history and treatment 
of these several species, it may be convenient to give a glance at 
the general pathological principles which apply to the whole. 

All dropsies proceed from similar causes, which, as they are ge- ah dropsies 
neral or local, produce a general or local disease. The common c r ° u m e ' 3 ike 
predisponent cause is debility. The remote causes are very nume- Predispo- 
rous, and most of them apply to every form under which the disease remote" 80 
makes its appearance ; for the accumulation of watery fluid which |j°™|" 0U9 . 
constitutes the most prominent symptom of the malady, may be pro- 
duced by a profuse halitus from the terminal arteries occasioning 
too large a supply of that fine lubricating fluid which, as we have 
observed in the Physiological Proem to the present Class, flows 
from the surface of all internal organs and enables them to play 
with ease and without attrition upon each other ; it maybe produced 
by a torpid or inactive condition of the correspondent absorbents 
occasioning too small a removal of this fluid, when it has answered 
its purpose and is become waste matter ; or it may be produced by 
each of these diseased conditions of both sets of vessels, operating 
at the same time ; and it is to this double deviation from healthy 
action that Dr. Cullen applies the name of an hydropic diathesis. 

Want of action on the part of the absorbents is, in every instance, F u t ' th "i ! * 
the result of debility. Profuse exhalation on the part of the secer- 
nents or terminal arteries, in most cases, proceeds from a like cause, 
for it takes place from a relaxed state of these vessels, which open 
their mouths too widely, and suffer the serum or other aqueous fluid 
to escape with too much freedom. 

Dropsy is, in most instances, therefore, a disease of debility : and, most*/ a' 
if we minutely attend to the histories of those who are suffering from disease or 
this disease, we shall generally find that they have for some time and the 
antecedently been labouring under debility either general or local : "ifj u dtbuuy 
that they arc weakened by protracted fevers ; or languishing under often ob- 
the effects of an unkindly lying-in ; that they have unstrung their sources of 
frames by a long exposure to a cold and moist atmosphere ; or have debility 

i i ii ill ■ • i • -ii i enumerate". 

worn themselves out by Jiard labour ; or, which is still worse, by 
hard eating and drinking ; or that they are suffering from habitual 
dyspepsy or some other malady of the stomach or chylopoetic organs, 
especially the liver, which destroys or deranges the digestive process, 
and hence lays a foundation for atrophy*. And, for the same reason, 
innutritious or indigestible food is a frequent cause of some species 
of this disease:* as is also great loss of blood from any organ, and 
especially when such discharge becomes periodical. 

Where the digestive organs are in a very morbid state dropsy may timy often 

produces 
."..-.-_ the same 

* Obererzseburgisches Journ. iv, St. gfife< 
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h °en.J. take place as a result of general debility ; but it more commonly 
dropsy 8 ' occurs from that peculiar sympathy whicii prevails so strikingly 
Sty- between the two ends of the extensive chain of the nutritive, or, in 
where tho other words, the digestive and assinulafisg power!?, which we had 
o V r ga„ ene occasion to explain when treating of marasmus :* the inertness and 
Bympa- y relaxation of the exeerne.it vessels heing, in tiiis case, produced by^ 
thiz.- B with the torpitude of the chylopoetic viscera ; and the usual forms of 
exhaKf 1 dropsy being those of the cellular membrane >r ot the abdomen. 
Hence tor- Hence a single indulgence in large draughts of '.old drinks, and 
th^chyh- especially of cold water, when the system is generally heated and 
cera V a eviB exhausted has occasionally proved sufficient to induce dropsy in one 
cause from of these forms ; of which we lave a striking example in the army 
sympathy. f Charles V. during its expedition against Tunis, the greater part 
of it, as we are told by De Haen, having fallen into this disease in 
consequence of having freely quenched their thirst with cold water 
in the midst of great fatigue and perspiration. t 

A like sympathy not unfrequently takes place between several 
. other organs an;) the mouths of the "xcernents: as the skin and the 
uterus : the former as loaded with an extension of the same terminal 
vessels, and the latter as maintaining an influence over almost every 
part of the frame. It was partly perhaps from sympathy with the 
skin, and as participating in the chill and consequent collapse of its 
capillaries produced by the coldness of the beverage, that the excer- 
nent system became affected in the extensive dropsy just alluded to 
in the army of Charles V. And we frequently perceive a similar 
effect on a sudden suppression or repulsion of cutaneous eruptions, 
the mouths of the excernent vessels opening into internal cavities 
partaking of the torpitude of the cutaneous capillaries. The sym- 
pathetic influence exercised over the same vessels by a morbid state 
of the uterus is not less manifest : for in chlorosis the abdomen 
becomes tumid, and the lower limbs edematous ; and on the cessa- 
tion of the catamenia, cellular or abdominal dropsy are by no means 
uncommon. 

Such are the general causes of cellular dropsy as well proximate 
as predisponent. But there are a few other causes which it is neces- 
sary toenuoierate as acting occasionally, though the effects produced 
by some of them can hardly be called dropsy in the proper and idiopa- 
thic sense of the term. 

In the first place, the absorbents are supposed by some pathologists, 
theab'sorh- as M. MezlerJ and Dr. Darwin, to be at times affected with a retro- 
ents. grade action, and hence to pour forth into various cavites of the body a 

considerable mass of fluid instead of i mbibing and carrying it off. Next, 
the exhalants of an organ, though themselves in a state of health, 
may throw forth an undue proportion of fluid in consequence of some 
Stimulus of stimulus applied to them. The most common stimulus to which they 
b'y.a retard- are exposed is distention, and that by a retardation of the blood in the 
bilToTin veins, and a consequent accumulation in the arteries. This retarda- 
te veins, tion or interruption of the flow of venous blood may arise from diseases 

Illustrated. J 

* Vol. II. CI. in. Ord. it. Gen. HI. opening remarks. 

t Rat. Med. Part. v. 38.90. t Von der Wassersucht. 
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of the right ventricle of the heart or its valves ; from various affections ,ppf. 1, 
of the lungs or their surrounding muscles ; from an upright posture ofc-psy?' 
continued without intermission for many days and nights, as is often 
the case in monthly nurses ; from a gravid uterus, whence the 
edematous ankles of pregnant women ; from scirrhous or other ob- 
structions in the liver or spleen ; from polypous concretions in the 
veins, aneurisms in the arteries, or steatomatous or other hard 
tumours in the vicinity of the larger arterial trunks. 

In some cases inflammation succeeds to distention, and thequan- Hence 
tity of fluid poured forth is still more considerable. It is from this dou- UjJIJJJ,^- 
ble source of stimulus, distention and inflammatory action, that the cies of the 
ventricles of the brain becmc filled in meningic cephalitis, and the n »m? D gic 
cavity of the pericardium occasionally in carditis, and hence Dr. Sto- ^''^-j?' 
ker with a view of exemplifying and supporting the humoral patho- and adyna- 
logy, has divided dropsies into two kinds, dynamic and adynamic, mic dr °i ,sv 
these evincing too much action, and those evincing too little.* 

Thirdly, the aqueous fluid of a cavity may be unduly augmented, Rupture of 
and consequently dropsy ensue, from a rupture of the thoracic duct, J. 1 ™ d h u ° r *~ 0I . 
or of a large branch of the lacteal vessels. These, however, are not lacteal ves- 
common causes : the lymphatics of the kidneys may, perhaps, most Rapture „ f 
frequently have occasioned the disease when ruptured by accident ^J^^ 
or idiopathic affection in the case of renal ischury ; during which the kid- 
the watery parts of the blood that should pass off by the kidneys nKys '• 
have been thrown back into the system, and lodged in some cavity. 
And it is probable that when dropsy follows upon long exposure to 
a cold damp atmosphere, it is produced, in some instances, in the 
same manner ; the fluid that should pass off by the exhalants of the 
skin, but which cannot in consequence of having lost their power ; 
being, in like manner thrown back into the blood and transferred to 
and accumulated in improper channels. 

Fourthly, the skin is said, at times, to be in a condition to absorb Absorption 
moisture too freely from the atmosphere ;t the stomach is said, as f ro mtha 
in the case of dipsosis dvens, to demand too large a quantity of j£™° s : 
liquids to quench its insatiable thirst ;| and the blood is said to be insatiable 
in a state of preternatural tenuity from saline acrimony ;§ and each u"*i\d to- 
of these conditions it is affirmed has occasionally proved a source "J 1 ^ 
of dropsy. The first of these unquestionably occurs at times during 
dropsy, and' all of them may have operated as causes ; but preter- 
natural tenuity of blood, adequate to and producing such an effect, 
is very uncommon from any cause ; and the remedial power of 
nature is at no loss for means to carry off a superabundance of 
fluidity introduced by any means into the system, provided the ex- 
cement function itself be not diseased. 

From this diversity of causes we may reasonably expect that the J*"^^ 
dropsical fluid discharged upon tappin exiiibit different dropsy ver , 

properties, not only in different organs, but in diflerenl cases in the v 1 ^^ '" 
same or^an. And hence, it is sometimes found nearly as thin as dropsies, in 

° viridity, 

oajjula- 

* pathological Observations, &c. Part. i.i>. If.. Dubl. 8vo. 1823. ,, - lit - 

t Erastus, Di*p. IV. p. 206.— De Haen, Hat. Med. P. iv. p. 125. sen. 
1 Biichner, Miscell. 1730. p. 888.— Mondschien. p. 12. 
\ Galen', Dc Lymph. C.<us. Lib. in. cap. 8.— Van Swicten ad Sec* 
v or. V -31 
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Gen. I. water, incapable of coagulating when exposed to heaf, which only 
"ropey?" renders it turbid ; while, at other times, it flows in a ropy state, and 
accords, upon exposure to heat, with the natural serum of the blood. 
A similar discrepancy is discoverable in its colour, or some other 
condition : for it has sometimes been found black and fetid,* 
bloody, sanious, milky,! grcen,| yellowish, or peculiarly acrid. § 
In some instances it has resembled the glairy ichor of sores in a 
languid constitution or degenerated habit ; and according to Gua- 
thani and Steidele it has at times appeared oily. II It has been occa- 
sionally so urinous or ammoniacal as to turn syrup of red poppies 
green : IT and, according to Dr. M w Lacklan, has sometimes con- 
tained so much soda as by the addition of sulphuric acid to produce 
Glauber's salt** with little or no trouble. 
ie« fimher From the nature of the fluid itself, therefore, we have a clear 
illustrated', proof that the causes of dropsy must be different in different cases. 
In augmented secretion, impeded absorption, or the rupture of a 
lymphatic vessel, the accumulated fluid should contain nothing more 
than the ordinary constituents of the halitus that naturally moistens 
the cavity into which it is discharged. A relaxed state of the ex- 
halants may admit particles of greater bulk, and even red blood : 
in which case the fluid may differ both in viscidity and colour. 
While, on the other hand, morbid collections of water must pro- 
ceed from a cause of a very different nature ; probably from the 
exhalant arteries being themselves so altered by disease as to change 
the properties of the fluid which passes through them : or the general 
mass of blood being so attenuate or otherwise vitiated as to affect 
the secretion. In the last case, dropsy is not a primary disease, 
but the consequence of some other, generally perhaps of a morbid 
)iver, spleen, or morhid lungs. tt 



SPECIES I. 
ili DROPS CELLULARIS. 

CELLULAR DROPSY, 

COL1J AND 1HFFUSIVE INTUMESCENCE OF THE SKIN, PITTING BE- 
NEATH THE TRESSUUE OF THE FINGERS. 

Gen. I. This species includes three varieties, as it is general to the ceh 
5s>ec. 1. j,,j ar mcm ij rane? limited to the limbs, or accompanied with a com- 

* Galeazzi, in Com. Bonon. Tom. ti. 

t Willis, Pharmaceutice Rationalis. — Med. Com. of Edinb, Vol. v 

; Riicker, Coram. Lib. Nor. 1736. 

jj Du Vcrney, Memnires de Paris, 1701. p. 193. 

|| Guat De Aneurismatibus. — Steid. Chirurg. Beobacht. B. i 

If De Ilaen, Rat. Med. P. si. p. 214. 

* Med. Comro. Edinb. ix. U. 
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bination of very peculiar symptoms, and especially severe, and in Ge^n. l 
most cases fatal, dyspnoea : Hydrops ' 

cellularis. 
i 11 1 i_ Cellular 

« Generalis. Extending through the cellular membrane Dropsy. 

General Dropsy. of the whole body. 

Q Artuum. Limited to the cellular membrane of the 

Edema. limbs, chiefly of the feet and ankles ; 

and mostly appearing in the evening, 
y Dyspnoica. Edematous swelling of the feet, stiffness 

Dyspnetic Dropsy. and numbness of the joints ; the swel- 

ling rapidly ascending to the belly, with 
severe and mostly fatal dyspnoea, 

It is under the first of these varieties that cellular dropsy usually Jjjjj; 
appears as an idiopathic affection. Where the intumescence is rails. 
confined to the limbs, it is usually a symptom or result of some Dropsy 1 
other affection, as chlorosis, suppressed catamenia or any other H.^ceiiu- 
habitual discharge ; a disordered state of the habit produced by a „"' Edema, 
cessation of the catamenial flux ; repelled eruptions ; or the weak- 
ness incident upon protracted fevers, or any other exhausting 
malady. 

The third variety is introduced upon the authority of Mr. W. ££ «»»; 
Hunter, and taken from his Essay, published at Bengal in 1804. ™' g ca netie 
The disease appeared with great frequency among the Lascars in n f^°y . 1C 
the Company's service in 1801. Its attack was sudden and its m*^ ^ 
progress so rapid that it frequently destroyed the patient in two Hunter in 
days. From the description it does not seem to have been con- BeD 3 a ■ 
nected with a scorbutic diathesis : and Mr. Hunter ascribed it to 
the concurrent causes of breathing an impure atmosphere, sup- 
pressed perspiration, want of exercise, and a previous life of in- 
temperance. All or any of these may have been auxiliaries, but 
the exciting cause does not seem to have been detected. It is a 
frequent symptom in beribery. 

The second and third varieties, however, may be regarded as the 
opening and concluding stages of cellular dropsy : for before the 
disease becomes general it ordinarily shows itself in the lower- 
limbs, and in its closing scene the respiration is peculiarly difficult 
and forms one of its most distressing symptoms. 

General or local debility is the predisposing cause, ordinarily ctarwai^ 
brought on by hard labour, intemperance, innutritious food, fevers nent cau*e. 
of various kinds, exhausting discharges, or some morbid enlarge- °^ a 8 3 ,onal 
ment of the visceral or thoracic organs that impedes the circulation 
of the blood, and produces congestion and distention. 

The disease is hence common to all ages though most frequently d™™ t9 
found in advanced life ; the edema of the feet and ankles, with ^m ages, 
which symptoms it opens, appears at first only in the evening, and ^° s u t f y t0 
yields to the recumbent position of the night. By degrees it be- %^^ 
comes more permanent and ascends higher, till not only the thighs raent . 
and hips, but the body at large is affected, the face and eye- 
lids are surcharged and bloated, and the complexion instead of the 
r.iddy hue of health, is sallow and waxv. A general inactivity i>, CT w<ov 
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pervades all the organs, and consequently all their respective 
functions. The pulse is slow, often oppressed, and always inelas- 
tic : the bowels are costive, the urine for the most part small in 
quantity, and consequently of a deeper hue than usual : the respi- 
ration is troublesome and wheezy, and accompanied with a cough 
that brings up a little dilute mucus which affords no relief to the 
sense of weight and oppression. The appetite fails, the muscles 
become weak and flaccid, and the general frame emaciated. Ex- 
ertion of every kind is a fatigue, and the mind, partaking of the 
hebetude of the body, engages in study with reluctance, and is 
overpowered with drowsiness and stupor. 

An unquenchable thirst is a common symptom ; and where this 
is the case the general irritation that is connected with it sometimes 
excites a perpetual feverishness that adds greatly to the general de- 
bility. In some parts the skin gives way more readily than in others, 
and the confined fluid accumulates in bags. At other times the 
cuticle cracks, or its pores become an outlet for the escape of the 
fluid, which trickles down in a perpetual ooze. The difficulty of 
breathing increases partly from the overloaded state of the lungs, 
and partly from the growing weakness of the muscles of respira- 
tion : the pulse becomes feebler and more irregular, slight clonic 
spasms occasionally ensue, and death puts a termination to the 
series of suffering. Yet the progress is slow, and the disease some- 
times continues for many years. 

In attempting a cure of cellular dropsy, and indeed of dropsy in 
general, for it will be convenient to concentrate the treatment, we 
should first direct our attention to the nature of its cause with a 
view of palliating or removing it. We are next to unload the 
system of the weight that oppresses it. And lastly to re-establish 
the frame in health and vigour. 

Simple edema, or swelling of the extremities is often, as we have 
already observed, a symptom or result of some other complaint, as 
chlorosis or pregnancy, or some other cause of distention. In the 
two last cases it may be palliated by bleeding, a recumbent posi- 
tion, and other means adapted to take off the pressure. In chlorosis 
it can only be relieved by a cure of the primary affection. In like 
manner, general dropsy may be dependent upon a habit of intem- 
perance, or a sedentary life, or innutritious food, or an obstinate fit 
of jaundice ; and till these are corrected no medicinal plan for 
evacuating the accumulated water can be of any avail. For, if we 
could even succeed in carrying it off, it would again collect, so long 
as the occasional cause continues to operate. 

The occasional cause, however, may no longer exist, as where it 
has been produced by a fever or an exanthem that has at length 
ceased though it has left the constitution an entire wreck. Or it 
may exist and be itself incurable, as where it proceeds from a scir- 
rhous induration or some other obstruction of one of the larger vis- 
cera of the thorax or abdomen : and in this case our object should 
be to remove with all speed the mischievous effects, and palliate the 
organic cause, as far as we are able, according to its peculiar na- 
ture, so that it may be less operative hereafter. 
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A removal of the accumulated fluid from the cellular membrane 9 FN - '• 
generally has been attempted by internal and external means, as Hydrops L 
hydragogues of various kinds, and scarification or other cutaneous ^iiuiaris. 

rlrni Cellular 

ar ^ H1S - dropsy. 

The hydraooui-es or cxpellents of water, embrace medicines of ^nte"™"!' 
all kinds that act j)owerfuily on any of the excretories, though the and exter- 
term has sometimes been limited to those that operate on the ex- inteST*' 
cretories of the intestines alone. And it becomes us therefore to ™ c *" 9 - 
contemplate them under the character of purgatives, emetics, dia- gogucV, 
phoretics, and diuretics. which may 

1 ,.,. include 

I he purgatives that have been had recourse to are of two kinds, purgatives, 
those of general use, and those that have been supposed to act with dlaphor'c- 
some specific or peculiar virtue in the removal of the dropsical ^"'J^g 
fluid. Purgative* 

Among the first we maj rank calomel, colocynth, gamboge, fupposedw 
scammony, jalap, and several other species of convolvulus, as the jjespecjfip. 
greater white bind-weed (convolvulus Scpium, Linn.) : the lurbeth purgatives, 
plant (c. Turpethum, Linn.) j a the brassica marianti, as it is 
called in the diap< i satories (c. Soldanella. Linn.). These may be 
employed as drastic, purgatives almost indiscriminately, and their 
comparative merit will depend upon their comparative effect, for 
one will often be found to agree best with one constitution and 
another with another. We need not here except calomel, unless 
indeed, where given for the purpose of resolving visceral infarctions ; 
since in any other case it van only he employed in reference to its 
influence upon the excretories generally, and particularly those of 
the intestinal canal. 

The purgatives that have been supposed to operate with a specific f u u , rg "pj t s o 
effect in dropsies are almost innumerable. We must content our- net specifi 
selves with taking a glance at the following, grana Tiglia, or bastard cally ' 
ricinus ; elaterium : elder, and dwarf elder ; black hellebore ; 
senega ; and crystals of tartar. 

The tmoToiv Tiglium, or bastard ricinu?. affording the grana Oroton 
Tiglia of the pharmacopoeias, is an acrid and powerful drastic in Bastard *" 
all its parts, roots, seeds, and expressed oil. The oil is of the same ricinus - 
character as the oil of castor, but a severer and more acrimonious 
purge ; insomuch, indeed, that a single drop prepared from the dry 
seeds is often a sufficient dose ; while a largei quantity proves ca- 
thartic when rubbed on the nave!. In India the seeds themselves 
have long been given as a hydragogue ; two being sufficient for 
a robuster constitution, one for a weaklier ; and four proving some- 
times fatal. By far the safest mode of giving it is in alkoholic solu- in an nlko- 
tion, as practised by Dr. Nimmo,* since by such a diffusion, it has ^ ^ 
less chance of griping or producing inflammation. 

From the uncertainty and violence of the action of this plant, Elaterium 
the elaterium or inspissated juice of the wild cucumber, is a far wild cu- 
preferable medicine for the present purpose. Elaterium itself, how- cumber 
ever, has been objected to as unduly stimulant ; and both Hoffman 
rind Lister, who as well as Sydenham strongly recommend it, observe 

* .Toiirn. of Science, xm. 62. 
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that its effect in increasing the pulse is perceivable oven in the 
extremities of the fingers. It is on this account that it seems 
chiefly to have been neglected by Dr. Cnllen, who admits that he 
never tried it by itself, or otherwise than in the proportion ol a grain 
or two in composition with other purgatives. And it is hence, also, 
that attempts have been made to obtain a milder cathartic from the 
roots of the plain by infusion in wine or water,* than from the dried 
fecula of the juice, which is the part ordinarily employed. Admit- 
ting the stimulant power here objected to, it would only become 
still more serviceable in cold and indolent cases from local or general 
atony ; but even in irritable habits in cellular dropsy, 1 have found 
it highly serviceable in a simple and uncombined state, produced, 
as it ultimately appeared, and especially in one instance, from a 
thickening of the walls of the heart, in a young lady of only thir- 
teen years of age. It is best administered in doses of from half a 
grain or a grain to two grains, repeated every two or three hours 
for five or six times in succession according to the extent of its 
action. Evacuation by the alvine canal is the most effectual of 
any ; nor can we depend upon any other evacuation unless this is 
combined with it. 

The elder tree, and dwarf elder (Sambucus nigra, and s. Ebulus) 
have been in high estimation as hydragogues by many practitioners. 
Every part of both the plants has been used ; but the liber or inner 
bark of the first, and the rob or inspissated juice of the berries of 
the last have been chiefly confided in. Dr. Boerhaave asserts that 
the expressed juice of the former given from a drachm to half an 
ounce at a dose, is the most valuable of all the medicines of thi3 
class, where the viscera are sound : and that it so powerfully dis- 
solves the crasis of the different fluids, and excites such abundant 
discharges that the patient is ready to faint from sudden inanition. 
Dr. Sydenham confirms this statement, asserts that it operates both 
upwards and downwards, anil in no less degree by urine, and adds 
that, in his hands it has proved successful in a multitude of hydropic 
cases.! Dr. Brock lesby preferred the interior bark of the dwarf 
elder,} as Sydenham and Boerhaave did that of the black or common 
elder. Dr. Cullen seems to have been prejudiced against both, 
though he v admits that he never tried either, notwithstanding that he 
had often thought of doing so :§ and it is chiefly, perhaps, from his 
unfavourable opinion of their virtues, that they seem in our own day 
to have sunk into an almost total disuse. Chesneau employed in- 
differently the seeds, and their expressed oil, the root and the inspis- 
sated juice of the root; though he preferred the s. Ebulus to the s. 
Bfgma.ll 

The mclampodiuin or black hellebore, was at one time a favourite 
cathartic in dropsies, and has the testimony of high authorities for 
having very generally proved efficar-ious arid salutary. The ancients 
found the plant which they employed under this name so severe in 
its purgative qualities, that they were obliged to use it with great 

* Boulduc, Hist, de l'Acad. Royal de Sciences de Paris. 

t Opp. p. 627. 768. t CEcouom. and Med. Observ. p. 278. 

§ Mat. Med. Vol. I. p. 534. || Lib. Hi. Cap. iii. Obs. 8. 
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caution ; but we have reason to believe that the black hellebore of Gem. I. 
the present day is a different production, as it is milder in its effects ^ydfo^ 1 ' 
than the hellebore of Dioscorides, and different in some of its external "HiiImm. 
characters. Its root was the part selected, and the fibres of the S"'" 
roots, or their cortical part, rather than the internal. These were T'e"""""- 
employed either in a watery infusion or extract. Mondschein* 
preferred on all occasions, the latter ; Quarin used either indiffer- 
ently.! Bacher invented a pill which was once in very high repu- Bacher's 
tation, and sold under his own name all over Europe, for the cure I "" 8what - 
of dropsy, in which an extract of this root, obtained, in the first 
instance, by spirit, formed the chief ingredient ; the others being 
preparations of myrrh and carduus benedictus. These pills were 
said to produce a copious evacuation both by stool and urine ; and 
by this combined effect to carry oft" the disease. They have how- 
ever had their day, and are gone by, apparently with too little con- 
sideration upon the subject ; for the experiments of Daignau and 
De Home, and especially the successful trials in the French Military 
Hospitals, as related by M. Richard,:]; to say nothing of Dr. Bacher 
himself, do not seem to have excited sufficient attention. Tn our 
own country, since the days of Dr. Mead, the black hellebore has 
been limited to the list of emmenagogues, and even in this view is 
rarely employed at present. Whether this plant prove purgative, 
as has been asserted, when applied to the body externally in the 
form of fomentations or cataplasms like the croton, I have never 
tried. Ferrara, employed as hydragogues, the black and white helle- 
bore indiscriminately. 

The seneka or senega (polygala Senega, Linn.) was anolher Sen««a= 
medicine much in use about a century ago, and reputed to be of 
very great importance in dropsy, from its combined action upon the 
kidneys and intestines, and, indeed, all the excretories. It reached 
Europe from America, where it had been immemorially employed 
by the Senegal Indians, from whom it derives its specific name, as 
an antidote against the bite of the rattle-snake. The root of the 
plant is the part chiefly, if not entirely, trusted to, and this is given 
in powder, decoction, or infusion. M. Bouvart found it highly ser- 
viceable as a hydragogue, but observes that, notwithstanding this 
effect, it does not of itself carry off the induration or enlargement 
of infarcted viscera, and ought to be combined with other means. 
It was very generally employed by Dr., afterwards Sir Francis Mil- 
man, in the Middlesex Hospital, and has again found a place in the 
Materia Medica of the London College. There are unquestion- 
able instances of its efficacy in the removal of dropsy when it has 
been carried so far as to operate both by the bowels and the kidneys. 
It has, however, often failed ; and, as Dr. Cullen observes, is a 
nauseous medicine which the stomach does not easily bear in a 
quantity requisite for success. 

Afar more agreeable, if not a more effectual medicine in the case super-tat- 
of dropsy, is the super-tartrate of potass, in vernacular language j^"^ 

cieirie of 
* Von. der Wassersucht, -xc. f Anirnadversiones, &c. tartar. 

J Recueil des Observ?tions de Medicine des HOpitaux Militaires. &«• Tom. II. 
Ho, Paris. 
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the creme or crystals of tartar. In .small quantities and very largely 
diluted with water, or some farinaceous fluid, it quenches the thirst 
most pleasantly, and, at the same time, in most cases, proves pow- 
erfully diuretic. But it is as a purgative we are to contemplate it at 
present: and to give it this effect it must lie taken in a much larger 
quantity, never less than an ounce at a dose, and often considerably 
above this weight. Thus administered it proves powerfully cathartic, 
and excites the action of the absorbents in every part of the system 
far more effectually than is done by the influence of any entirely 
neutral salts. " I need hardly say," observes Dr. Cullen, " that 
upon this operation of exciting the absorbents, is chiefly founded 
the late frequent use of the crystals of tartar in the cure of dropsy."* 
Dr. Cullen, in this passage, apparently alludes to the practice of his 
friend Dr. Home, who was peculiarly friendly to its use, and in his 
Clinical Experiments relates twenty cases in which lie tried it, and 
completed a radical cure in fourteen of them, no relapse occurring 
notwithstanding the frequency of such regressions. The practice, 
however, is of much earlier date than Dr. Cullen seems to imagine ; 
for Hildanus represents the physicians of his day as at length flying 
to it as their sheet-anchor, and deriving from it no common benefit. t 
On the Continent it has generally, but very unnecessarily, been 
united with other and more active materials, as jalap, gamboge, or 
some of the neutral salts, chiefly vitriolated tartar, or common sea- 
salt ; the latter in the proportion of from three to eight drachms of 
each daily, largely diluted with some common drink.J 

Another powerful source of evacuation that has often been had 
recourse to for the cure of dropsy, is emetics : and, though little 
in use in the present day, they have weighty testimonies in their 
favour among earlier physicians. Their mode of action has a 
resemblance to that of the drastic purgatives ; for, by exciting the 
stomach to a greater degree of secretion, they excite the system 
generally ; and, in fact, far more extensively and more powerfully 
than can be accomplished by mere purgatives, in some degree from 
the greater labour exerted in the act of vomiting, but chiefly from 
the closer sympathy which the stomach exercises over every other 
part of the system than the alvine canal, or, perhaps, any other 
organ, can protend to. In cases of great -leblity, however, it must 
be obvious that such exertion would be 'oo considerable, and would 
only add to the general weakness ; and it is on this account chiefly 
that the practice has been of late years very much discontinued in our 
own country. It is in consequence of this extensive sympathy of 
the stomach with every part of the system that emetics have 
often proved peculiarly serviceable in various local dropsies, espe- 
cially that of the scrotum when limited to the vaginal sheath, and 
that of the ovarium, when discovered in an early stage. And from 
this cause, in combination with powerful muscular pressure, they 
have often acted with prompt and peculiar efficacy on ascites or 
dropsy of the abdomen : while Withering, Pcrcival, and many of 



* Mat. Med. u. 513. 4to. Edit. 
Medicinisches Wocbenblatt, 1781. No. 40. 
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the foreign journals* abound with cases of the cure of ascites by a Gen. L 
spontaneous vomiting. ,?^ EC - L 

T\ . , Hydrops 

JJiaphoretics have also been resorted to as very actively pro- ceiiuiaris. 
moting the evacuation of morbid fluids ; and many instances are drnj!y. r 
related by Bartholet,t Quarin,t and others, of the complete success I rea l meDt 
oi perspiration when spontaneously excited. 1 issot tells us that it retics have 
was by this means Count Ostermann was cured, a very copious "ny^uc"" 
sweat having suddenly burst forth from his feet, which continued for coedec '- 
a long time without intermission. 

In the Medical Transactions there is a very interesting case of an Intorest,n £ 

l {y* tit case- re- 

equal cure effected by the same means, in a letter from Mr. Mudge lated by 
to Sir George Baker. The form of the disease was, indeed, an Daker 
ascites, but it will be more convenient to notice it here, while dis- 
cussing the treatment of dropsy generally than to reserve it for the 
place to which it more immediately belongs. The patient, a female 
of about forty years old, had laboured under the disease for twenty 
years : the abdomen was so extremely hard as well as enlarged, 
that it was doubtful whether the complaint were not a parabysma 
complicatum, or physcony of various abdominal organs, and tapping 
was not thought advisable. She was extremely emaciated : had a 
quick, small pulse, and insatiable thirst ; voided little urine, breathed 
with difficulty, and could not lie down in her bed for fear of suffo- 
cation. For an accidental rheumatism in her limbs she had four 
doses of Dover's powders prescribed for her, of two scruples in 
each dose, one dose of which she was to take every night. The 
first dose relieved the pain in her limbs, but did nothing more. An 
hour or two after taking the second dose on the ensuing night she 
began to void urine in large quantities, which she continued to do 
through the whole night, and as fast as she discharged the water her 
belly softened and sunk. The third dose completed the evacuation ; 
and "thus," observes Mr. Mudge, "was this formidable ascites, 
which had subsisted near twenty years, by a fortunate accident car- 
ried off in eight and forty hours." The cure, too, was radical : for 
the constitution fully recovered itself, and the patient was restored 
to permanent health. 

We may observe from this case that the viscera are not necessarily Remark* on 
injured by being surrounded or even pressed upon by a very large disease 
accumulation of water for almost any length of time. It should be 
noticed, also, in connexion with this remark, that the patient before 
us was not much more than in the middle of life, even at the date 
of her cure : at which period we have more reason to hope for a 
retention of constitutional health in the midst of a chronic and 
severe local disease, than at a later age. And there can be no 
question that sudorifics will be found more generally successful in 
establishing a harmony of action between the surface and the kid- 
neys, and produce less relaxation of the system at this than at a 
more advanced term of life. 

But except where there is such a concurrence of favourable f a u r gj >ri , u ts bc 

relied upeii 
* Sammlung Medicinischen Wahrncinungen. B. vm. p. 220. — N. Sammlung,&c. except 
B. vm. p. 114. — Schulz. Schwed. Abhaudluugen, B. xxi. p. 102. 
' Apud Bouet. Polvalth. iv. 41 AnjmadvorsJine5. &c 
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«Jeh. I. points, sudorifics can be but little relied upon in tlie treatment of 
prop's 1 ' dropsy, and are rather of use as auxiliaries than as radical remedies. 
cetlaiarif They are also open to the same objections as emetics : they are 
rfror^y" apt, as Biichner has well observed, to do mischief by relaxing and 
wiwrewh debilitating ;* and instances are not wanting in which they have 
ou9 cir- very seriously augmented the evil. t 

wUcnHn 68 Dktkbtics are a far moro valuable class of medicines, and there 
vou ir ,a " are *" ew °^ tnem tnat °P erate °V the kidneys alone ; the intestines, 
Generally the lungs, and oftentimes the whole surface of the body, internal as 
"]** ° n n ,J well as external, usually participating in their action. 
augment Of diuretics, the most powerful, if not the most useful, is fox- 

Diuretics: glove. It was in high estimation with Dr. Withering, and Dr. Dar- 
vaiuabie'* wm re g ar( ^ s ** almost as a specific in dropsies of every kind ; though 
class of he admits that it does not succeed so certainly in evacuating the 
DTgitaiTor fluid from the abdomen, as from the thorax and limbs. The prepa- 
i° S h*ih T0 ' rat i° n usually employed by the latter was a decoction of the fresh 
estimation green leaves, which, as the plant is biennial, may be procured at all 
therSn^and seasons of the year. Of these he boiled four ounces in two pints 
Darwin : of water till only one pint remained ; and added two ounces of 
inform 1 of vinous spirit after the decoction was strained off. Half an ounce of 
decoction, this decoction constituted an ordinary dose, which was given early 
in the morning and repeated every hour from three to eight or nine 
doses, or till sickness or some other disagreeable sensation was 
in tbe induced. In the hands of Sir George Baker, even when used in the 
sir George form recommended by Dr. Darwin, its success was, occasionally, 
AoaMui vexv doubtful ; while in sume cases it was highly injurious without 
efficacy the slightest benefit whatever. J Even where it acts very powerfully 
timw°mi£ as a diuretic, and carries off five or six quarts of water a day, it 
chievous. often excites such incessant nausea, sinking, giddiness, and dimness 
injurs ' of sight, and such a retardation and intermission of the pulse, that 
d^ressi™*" tne i ncre ased evacuation by no means compensates for the increased 
power than debility. And by a repetition it is often found to lose even its 
iu s diuretic, diuretic effects. 

?oses°iu n ^ n tne P 0W( ^ er niade into pills it seems to operate with an equal 
diuretic uncertainty. It has sometimes produced a radical cure without any 
repetition, superinduced mischief : but in other cases it has been almost or 
in theibrm altogether inert. Sir George Baker gives an instance of this inert- 
ness both in the decoction and in pills. In a trial with the former the 
dose was six drachms every hour for five successive hours during 
two days, through the whole of which it had not the least efficacy, 
not even exciting nausea. In a trial with the latter, three pills, con- 
taining a grain of the powder in each, were given twice a day for 
several days in succession. They gave no relief whatever ; nor 
produced any other effect than giddiness and dimness of sight. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that the fortune of fox-glove should 

have been various : that at one time it should have been esteemed a 

powerful remedy, and at another time, been rejected as a plant tota 

IfwoSf substantia venenosa. Its roots have been tried a3 well as its leaves ; 

* Diss, de diversa Hydropi Medendi Methodo. Hall. 1766. 
+ Piso. de Morb. ex serosa Coll. Obs. i. 
I Medical Transactions. Vol. nt, Art. wit 
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and apparently with effects as variable but less active. It seems to Gen. i. 
have been first introduced into the London Pharmacopoeia in 1721 n ydrop ' s 
— folia, Mores, semen ; was discarded in the ensuing edition of 1746, ^{jjj,") 5 - 
and has since been restored in its folia alone : having encountered dropsy. 
a like alteration of favour and proscription in the Edinburgh Col- G ' e e ^\' u ' 
lege. It is greatly to be wished that .some mode or management j^ 8 " 1 ^,' 1 " 
could be contrived, by which its power of promoting absorption p^ere; 
might be exerted without the usual accompaniment of its depressive 
effects. When recommended so strenuously by such characters as 
Dr. Darwin, and more particularly Dr. Withering, from a large num- 
ber of successful cases, it is a medicine which ought not lightly to be 
rejected from practice, and should rather stimulate our industry to a 
separation of its medicinal from its mischievous qualities. Upon the Less inju 
whole, the singular fact first noticed by Dr.Withering seems to be suf- ^Vte 
ficiently established that in all its forms it is less injurious to weakly h«wu than 
and delicate habits than to those of firmer and tenser fibres.* fibres. 

The most useful of the diuretic class of medicines is t he siliquose ^ d \ u ,? s a % 
and alliaceous tribes ; particularly the latter, comprising leeks, ous plants. 
onions, garlic, and especially the Squill. The last is always a valu- s i° i,u 
able and important article, and Sydenham asserts that he has cured 
dropsies by this alone. It has the great advantage of acting generally 
on the secernent system, and consequently of stimulating the excre- 
tories of the alvine canal as well as those of the kidneys. It sometimes, 
indeed, proves a powerful purgative by itself ; but is always an able 
associate with any of the cathartics just enumerated. It may be 
given in any form, though its disgusting taste points out that of pills 
as the least incommodious. 

When intended to act by the kidneys alone, Dr. Cullen advises 
that it should be combined with a neutral salt ; or, if a mercurial 
adjunct be preferred, with a solution of corrosive sublimate, which 
seems to urge its course to the kidneys quicker and more completely 
than any other preparation of mercury. t It may, also, be observed 
that the dried squill answers better as a diuretic than the fresh ; the 
latter, as being more acrimonious, usually stimulating the stomach 
into an increased excitement, which throws it off by stool or vomit- 
ing, too soon for it to enter into the circulating system. 

The colchicum autumnale, or meadow-saffron,, ranks next, per- JJj~^ 
haps in point of power as a diuretic, and is much entitled to atten- or meadow 
tion.' It is to the enterprising spirit of Dr. Stoerck that we are saffrofl - 
chiefly indebted for a knowledge of the virtues of this plant, whose 
experiments were made principally on his own person. The fresh 
roots, which is the part he preferred, are highly acrid and stimulating : 
a single grain wrapped in a crumb of bread and taken into the 
stomach, excites a burning heat and pain both in the stomach and 
bowels, strangury, tenesmus* thirst, and total loss of appetite. And 
even while cutting the roots, the acrid vapour that escapes, irritate* 
the nostrils and fauces ; and the substance held in the fingers, or 
applied to the tip of the tongue, so completely exhausts the senso- 
rial power, that a numbness or torpitude is produced in cither organ, 

* E?*»r on Digital!*, V- W. Mat. Med. Vol n. Par*, n. CJi. xxi 
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Gen. I. and continues for a long time afterwards. According to Stoerck's 
liydr™ 1 experiments this acrimony is best corrected by infusion in vinegar ; 
feiiuiaris. to which he afterwards added twice the quantity of honey.* In the 
dropsy" form of an acetum, and of the strength he proposed, it is given as 
Treatment. a preparation in the extant London Pharmacopoeia, while most of 
the other colleges have preferred his oxymel. Stoerck used it under 
both forms, but, perhaps, the best preparation is the wine, as recom- 
mended by Sir Everard Home in cases of gout, depurated from all 
sediment, as already noticed under the latter disease. Stoerck 
began with a drachm of this twice a-day and gradually increased it 
to an ounce or upwards. Hautesierk asserts that it is less effica- 
cious than the oxymel of squills. t 

The other diuretics in common use, are of less importance ; 
though many of them may be found serviceable auxiliaries as they 
may easily enter into the dietetic regimen. These are the sal diure- 
ticus, or acetate of potash, which very slightly answers to its name, 
unless given in a quantity sufficient to act at the same time as an 
aperient ; nitrous ether ; juniper-berries, broom-leaves, and, which 
is far better, broom-ashes ; or either of the fixed alkalies ; and the 
green lettuce, lactuca virosa, strongly recommended by Dr. Collin 
of Vienna, but as far as it has been tried in this country far beyond 
its merits. Dr. Collin, however, asserts that out of twenty-four 
dropsical patients he cured by this medicine all but one. 

To this class of remedies we have yet to add dandelion (Leon- 
todon Taraxacum, Linn.) and tobacco. The former of these was 
at one time supposed to act so powerfully and specifically on the 
kidneys as to obtain the name of lectiminga ; and is said by some 
writers to have effected a cure in ascites after every other medicine 
had failed. It is truly wonderful to see how very little of this virtue 
it retains in the present day, so as to be scarcely worthy of attention : 
while with respect to tobacco, notwithstanding the strenuous recom- 
mendation of Dr. Fowler, it is liable to many of the objections 
already started against fox-glove. 
Gmioia The gratiola officinalis or hedge-hyssop, was once extensively 
or hedge-' employed, both in a recent state of its leaves and in their extract, 
ijyswp. and, like many other simples, it appears to have been injudiciously 
banished from the Materia Medica. In both forms it is a powerful 
diuretic, and often a sudorific ; and in the quantity of half a drachm 
of the dry herb, or a drachm of infusion, whether in wine or water, 
it becomes an active emetic and purgative. It is said to have been 
peculiarly useful in dropsies consequent upon parabysma, or infarc- 
tion of the abdominal viscera ; and in such cases seems still entitled 
to our attention. As a strong bitter, it may, like the lactuca virosa, 
which is also a strong bitter, possess some degree of tonic power, 
in connexion with its diuretic tendency. The bitter, however, is of a 
disagreeable and nauseating kind, which it is not easy to correct. 
External The external sikans of evacuating the fluid of cellular dropsy 
"bating are blisters, setons, or issues, punctures, and scarification. The last 

the fluid of 
cellular 

•Iropsy * Libeling de Radice Colcbiro atiiDmnali. Vindob. 176.1. Rvn. 

t Rerueil. If. 
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is as much less troublesome as it is usually most effectual. It is, Gen. I. 
however, commonly postponed to too late a period, under an idea i^f % L 
that sloughing wounds may be produced by the operation, difficult «siiularis: 
of cure, and tending to gangrene. In blistering this has often hap- drops'" 
pened, but in scarifying the fear is unfounded, while any degree of j^"* 1 ™" 11, 
vital energy remains : and it should never be forgotten that the longer soton e "nnd 
this simple operation is delayed, the more the danger, whatever Jf«S, rieca " 
it may be, is increased. I have never experienced the slightest in- ™° t '^ 
convenience from the practice ; and have rarely tried it without some uijibut 
advantage ; seldom indeed without very great benefit. The wound Scd'to 
should be limited to a small crucial incision, resembling the letter T too late 
on the outside of each knee, as the most dependent organ, a little Mode pi' 
below the joint. The cut thus shaped, and very slightly penetrating °pe"»ting. 
into the cellular membrane will not easily close, and consequently 
the discharge will continue without interruption. In a young lady illustration 
of about twelve years of age, whom the author lately attended, nefit of b sca- 
apparently labouring under an infection of the liver, but whose enor- rification. 
mous bulk of body as well as of limbs prevented all accuracy of 
examination, a common jack-towel applied to each leg after the 
incision was made, was completely wetted through and obliged to 
be changed every three or four hours, for as many days. She was 
also purged with small and frequently repeated doses of elaterium : 
and the quantity of fluid hereby drawn off at the same time by the 
intestines is scarcely credible. The whole system was evacuated in 
about a week ; and the entire figure re-acquired as much elegance 
of shape and elasticity, as before the attack. She was of a lively 
disposition and fond of dancing ; in which exercise she engaged 
with as much energy and vivacity as ever. Nearly a twelvemonth 
afterwards the disease returned : but the same means were not suc- 
cessful. The breathing was now affected, and there was great pal- 
pitation of the heart ; so frequent and distressing indeed as to render 
her incapable of sleeping for a moment unless in an upright position. 
The patient in a few weeks fell a victim to the disorder ; and on 
examining the body, the liver and lungs were found perfectly sound ; 
but the heart was enlarged to nearly double its natural size, and par- 
ticularly on the right side. 

During the progress of hydropic accumulation there is great Whether 
drvness of the tongue, and, as already observed, an almost intole- tonVof" 1 ' 
rable thirst. And the question has often been agitated, whether ^ou'id'be^ 
under these circumstances, the patient's strong desire to drink indulged. 
should be gratified. In a state of health it is well known, that 
whatever be the quantity of fluid thrown into the blood it remains 
there but a short time, and passes off by the kidneys, so that the 
balance is easily restored : and hence it is obvious that one of the 
most powerful, as well as one of the simplest diuretics in such a 
state, is a large portion of diluent drink. But dropsy is a state 
very far removed from that of health ; and in many cases a state in 
which there is a peculiar irritability in the secernents of a par- 
ticular cavity, or of the cellular membrane generally, which detracts 
the aqueous fluid of the blood from its other constituents and 
pours it forth into the cavity of the morbid orsran. And hence it On what 
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g EN 'J has been very generally concluded that the greater the quantity of 

Hydrops fluid taken into the system, the greater will be the dropsical accu- 

Ceiiu'raV 8 mulation : and consequently that a rigid abstinence from drinking 

citc.psy. is of imperative necessity. 

fuch t iS en ' Sir Francis Milman, however, has very satisfactorily shown that if 

hai 6 b"ou tJl ' s discipline be rigidly enforced a much greater mischief will 

refused. follow than by perhaps the utmosl latitude of indulgence. For, in 

Buwhe te- the fj rgt pj ace? w hatever solid food is given, unless a due proportion 

founded on f diluent drink be allowed, it will remain in an hydropic patient, 

ciples 1 '" 11 a hard, dry. and indigested mass in the stomach, and only add 

rnVy e beai- a seC( >nd disease to a first. And next, without diluting fluids, 

lowed to the power of the most active diuretics will remain dormant ; 

desii/r " or rather they will irritate and excite pyrexy instead of taking 

and why. t j ie j r pr 0per CO urse to the kidneys. And once more, as the 

I he sur- , . r V .... J • ,i 

fac»oiihe thirst and general notation and pyrcctic symptoms increase, tno 

u?e d frr U "a- er surface of the body, harsh, heated," and arid, will imbibe a much 

tionof larger quantity of fluid from the atmosphere than the patient is ask- 

aorbsmorc ing for his stomach ; for it has been sufficiently proved, that, under 

from'tha ^ ne rr,ost resolute determination not to drink, a hundred pounds of 

atmos- fluid have in this manner been absorbed by the inhalants of the 

wouiV a " skin, and introduced into the system in a few days, and the patient 

serve to j ias become bulkier to such an extent in spite of his abstinence. 

quench the _. i . . . . r . • n 

thirst in hven in a state ol health or where no dropsy exists we are in all 

Wolsiure probability perpetually absorbing moisture by the lymphatics of the 
nbsorbed skin. Professor Home found himself heavier in the morning than 
air by the he was just before he went to bed in the preceding evening, though 
jjrmrjhaiics^ jj e jj a( j k een perspiring all night, and had received nothing either 
in a state by the mouth or in any other sensible way. " That the surface of 
the skin," says Mr. Cruikshank, " absorbs fluids that come in con- 
tact with it, 1 have not the least doubt. A patient of mine, with a 
stricture in the esophagus, received nothing either solid or liquid 
into the stomach for two months : he was exceedingly thirsty, and 
complained of making no water. I ordered him the warm-bath for 
an hour, morning and evening, for a month : his thirst vanished, 
and he made water in the same manner as when he used to drink 
by the month, and when the fluid descended readily into the 
stomach. "* 
Advanta- Under these circumstances, therefore, our first object should be 

geous to . ' 7 J . 

know wbe- to determine by measurement whether the quantity of fluid discharged 

quantity by the bladder hole's a fair balance with that which is received 

b isC h R T- d < D - ^' e mou * n : u,u ^ 'f we mi( ' this to be a fact, and so long as it 

neys bu- continues to be a fact, we .nay fearlessly indulge the patient in 

wbatlsta. drinking whatever diluents he may please, and to whatever extent, 

ken by the Jbi some cases, indeed, water alone, when drunk in 1 ;rge abundance, 

Disease has proved a most powerful diuretic, and has carried off the disease 

cured e by without any other assistance, of which a striking instance occurs 

thinking in Panarolus ;t and hence PouteaUJ occasionally advised it in the 

alone' place of all othei aliment whatever : as docs also Sir George 

* Anat. of Absorb. Vessels, p. 108. 4to. 1790. 

! Pertec. ii. Obs. 24. Oenvres JPogthuc 
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Baker, in a valuable article upon this subject in the Medical Trans- Gen. r. 
actions,* in which he forcibly illustrates the advantage of a free use H ^p* B L 
of diluent drinks, by various casea transmitted to him, in which it ceilotariB. 
operated a radical cure, not only without the assistance of any other SlrojEy/ 
remedy, but, in one or two instances, after every medicine that Treatment 
could be thought of had been tried to no purpose. 

But the fluid discharged from the kidneys may not be equal, nor ^ n d ce 
indeed bear any proportion to what is introduced by the mouth, and bt'sw£i- ay 
we may thus have a manifest proof that a considerable quantity of the e° en when 
latter is drained off into the morbid cavity. Still we must not en- the kidneys 
tirely interdict the use of ordinary diluents, nor suffer the patient charge as* 
to be tormented with a continued and feverish thirst. If simple * r u °k M i3 
diluent drinks will not pass to tiie kidneys of themselves, it will in this 
then be our duty to combine them with some of the saline or common 
acidulous diuretics we have already noticed, which have a peculiar ri '< ai - dri " k 
tendency to this organ ; and we shall generally find, that in this combined 
state of union they will accompany the diuretic ingredients, and ^"acidu" 
take the desired course. Of these, one of the most effectual, as lousdiu- 
well as the most pleasant, is creme of tartar ; and hence this ought creme of 
to form a part of the ordinary beverage in all extensive dropsies, tartar 
and especially the cellular and abdominal. Any of the vegetable 
acids however may be employed for the same purpose : as may 
also rennet-whey, and butter-milk, and the more acid their taste the 
better will they answer their end. A decoction of sorrel-leaves Decotion 
makes also a pleasant diet drink for an hydropic patient ; as does j^ves! 6 
likewise an aqueous infusion of sage leaves with lemon-juice : both Saee-fea 
sweetened to the taste. Ismail stale table-beer, and weak cider, or mice. 
cider intermixed with water, may in like manner be allowed, with fj^'iJeJlj? 
little regard to measure. And it was by the one or other of these Cider. 
that most of the cures just referred to, as related by Sir George 
Baker, were effected. In one instance the cider was new, yet it 
proved equally salutary under the heaviest prognostics. The patient 
was in his fiftieth year ; his legs and thighs had increased to such a 
magnitude that the cuticle cracked in various places ; he was ex- 
tremely emaciated, and so enfeebled as not to be able to quit his 
bed, or return to it without assistance. His thirst was extreme, his 
desire for new cider inextinguishable, and his case being regarded 
as desperate it was allowed nim mixed with water. He drank it 
most greedily, seldom in a less quantity than five or six quarts a-day ; 
and by this indulgence discharged sixteen or eighteen quarts of urine 
every twenty-four hours till the water was totally drained off: and he 
obtained a radical cure without any other means whatever. Even Ardent 
ardent spirits, if largely diluted, and joined with a portion of vege- ^'^ 
table acid, have been found to stimulate the kidneys ; and in the * n ^*'^ e 
opinion of Dr. Cullen may make a part of the ordinary drink. t acTds. 
And it is chiefly owing to the tendency which the neutral salts s ™' w * l * T - 
have to the kidneys, as their proper emunctory, and the sympathy 
which the secernents of these organs maintain with those of all 
others, that the cure of dropsy has sometimes been effected by large 

* Vol. ir. Art. xvii. t Mat. Med. if. 549. 
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Gen. I. draughts of sea-water alone ; though sometimes this has also acted 
Hydrops upon the b ^wels, and produced the same salutary result, by exciting 
ceiiuiaris. a very copious diarrhoea, of which a striking example is given by 
dropsy. Zacutus Lusitanus.* 

Tomc^un ^ should never, however, be forgotten, that dropsy is a disease of 
«f ™ e ^ icino debility, and that the plan of evacuating will rarely of itself effect 
a cure ; and never, perhaps, except in recent cases, and where 

the constitution. In all other 



palliative 
and pre- 
paratory. 



to com 
bine : 

oVevacult- ntt ' e inroad has been made upon 

inj >s only cases it should be regarded as a preparatory step alone ; a mere 
palliative ; and an evil in itself; though an evil of a less kind to 
surmount an evil of a greater. And it is for want of due attention 
to this fact, that the plan of evacuating, and particularly by drastic 
purgatives, has by many practitioners been carried to a dangerous 
and even a fatal extreme. Every purgative that does not diminish 
the general bulk, adds to the general disease by increasing the de- 
bility ; and if upon a very few trials the plan be not found to an- 
swer this salutary purpose it cannot too soon be desisted from. 

The radical cure must, after all, depend upon invigorating the 
constitution, or the organs particularly affected : for even a total 
removal of the water affords nothing more than a palliative and 
present relief. 

Such an intention may often, indeed, be combined with that of 
evacuating the fluid ; and hence Mondshein with great reason ad- 
vises us to employ bitters with diuretics,t as Martius does with 
purgatives.J 

Bitters, indeed, where the debility does not depend upon vis- 
ceral obstructions, form one of the most efficacious tonics we can 
employ. They are peculiarly adapted to the general loss of elas- 
ticity in the whole system and that laxity of the exhalants which 
constitutes the hydropic diathesis. " It has been alleged," says 
Dr. Cullen, " that bitters sometimes act as diuretics. And as the 
matter of them appears to be often carried to the kidneys, and to 
change the state of the urine, so it is possible thai in some cases 
they may increase the secretion : but in many trials we have never 
found their operation in this way to be manifest, or at least to be any 
way? considerable. In one situation, however, it may have appeared 
to be so. When in dropsy bitters moderate that exhalation into 
the cavities which forms the disease, there must necessarily be a 
greater proportion of serum carried to the kidneys : and thereby 
bitters may, without increasing the action of the kidneys, seem to 
increase the secretion of urine. "§ 

To bitters have been added the warmer balsamics and aromatics 
and by many physicians the metallic oxydes ; chiefly the different 
preparations of copper ; though Willis, Boerhaave, Bonet, and 
Digby, have occasionally preferred those of silver. Iron has gene- 
rally been abstained from as too heating, though recommended 
by Grieve,|| Richard, II and Rhumelius.** 



Such a 
combina- 
tion may 
take place 
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first. 
Bitters, 
their pecu- 
liar adap- 
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Where the disease is evidently dependent upon some visceral ob- 9 E *- 1. 
struction, mercury offers a fairer chance of success than any other hjk£>% L 
metal; and in this case has often been pushed to salivation with Cl!l ) ulais 
the most salutary result. Du Verney employed it to this extent in drops'" 
an ascitic patient, whom at the same time he tapped ; and by this E? r ' t u men j* n 
double plan effected a cure ; allowing a regimen of wine and stimu- vw*t3 • 
lant meals during the process.* And Rahn assures us that in one ^ T™~ 
case the disease, though it several times recurred, was in every in- "**» Jj£ 
stance put to flight by a ptyalism excited by mercurial inunction.! may ImbJ- 
But where the system is in a state of great general debility, such a lowed " 
solution of the fluids will only add to the weakness and increase 
the disease. Small doses of calomel steadily persisted in will be 
here our safest course, with a nutritious and generous diet of flesh- 
meat two or even three times a day ; shell-fish ; eggs ; spice, and 
the acrid vegetables, as celery, water-cresses, raw red cabbage shred 
fine and eaten as sallad. 

We have however observed that dropsy occasionally ensues from 
an undue excitement of the absorbents, and is even accompanied 
with inflammatory action. And in this case a free use of the lancet Vencsec 
should precede every other remedial method ; and will sometimes, what'eawa 
as when the stimulus is a retardation of blood in the veins and a con- usefu! - 
sequent accumulation in the arteries, effect a cure of its own accord. 
It should be, nevertheless, remarked that dropsies of this form are 
rather a symptom of some other misaffection than an original or 
idiopathic disease. 

We have thus far contemplated dropsy as an idiopathic disease, Cellular 
dependent chiefly on constitutional debility : but there are cases in f f un7uge- 
which it occurs as a transfer of morbid action in some other organ 0' 1 some ~ 
of the system than the cellular membrane, or whatever other part transfcTo* 
may be the seat of the hydropic affection ; and in such cases it is ™° n rbid ac * 
often salutary, and answers the purpose of a counter-irritation, and 
especially in fevers and inflammatory attacks. " I have," says Dr. 
Parry, " so often known constitutional maladies suspended, and 
life evidently lengthened and rendered more comfortable, by the 
coming on of various dropsical effusions ; and, on the contrary, so 
many persons suffer aggravations of disease or even death, very 
shortly after the spontaneous disappearance of dropsy, that I cannot 
avoid considering that effusion as a salutary process rather than as 
an actual disease. "{ 

I have dwelt the longer on this species because the general ob- These re- 
servations which it suggests, as well in respect to its causes and piioaWeuj 
history as to its mode of treatment, apply in a very considerable ™°„j°g tlle 
degree to all the rest ; concerning which we shall now have little species, and 
more to do than to enumerate them and point out their distinctive j° mind "" 5 
characters. 

* Mem. de. Paris, 1703, p. 174. J Medic. Briefwechsel, B. i. 365. 

I Elements of Pathology, &c. Vol. it. 8vo. 1815. 
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Gen. I. 
Spec. II. 
Disease of- 
ten con- 
founded 
with 

meningic 
inflamma- 
tion of the 
brain ; or 
that called 
acute or in- 
ternal hy- 
drocepha- 
lus. 

The two 
diseases 
duly discri- 
minated by 
Cullen: 
hut the lat- 
ter impro- 
perly call- 
ed by him 
an apo- 
plexy. 
Dropsy of 
the head 
chiefly 
common to 
children : 
but some- 
times found 
in adult 
age. 



Like other 
dropsies, a 
disease of 
debility : 



bnt the 
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rarely ca- 
bable oi 
being 
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siderably • 



SPECIES II. 
HYDROPS CAPITIS. 

DROPSY OF THE HEAD. WATER IN THE HEAD. 

EDEMATOUS IXTCMESCENCE OF THE HEAD : THE SUTURES OF THE 
SKULL GAPING. 

This disease has been strangely confounded by nosologists and 
practical writers with that inflammation of the brain which appa- 
rently commences in its substance or lower part, and producing 
effusion into the ventricles, distends them, and thus unites the symp- 
toms of fever and great irritability with those of heaviness, and at 
length of stupor. The accumulation of fluid is here only an effect, 
and follows upon inflammation of the brain as in any other part, 
and is only to be removed by removing the inflammation. It is 
ordinarily denominated, however, acute or internal hydrocephalus ; 
but Dr. Cullen has correctly distinguished it from proper hydro- 
cephalus or dropsy of head by placing it in a different part of his 
classification, and assigning it a different name. In his view it is 
apoplexy, and he has hence called it apoplexia hydrocephalica. In 
the present work it occurs under the name of cephalitis profunda, 
and in treating of it as a cephalitis the author has submitted his 
reasons for not regarding it as an apoplectic affection. 

The disease before us is common to children. A few singular 
cases are, indeed, recorded of its commencing in adult age,* and 
producing an enlargement of the scull by a morbid separation of 
the sutures, but these are very rare. That it does, however, occur 
without such separation and enlargement, and that too occasionally 
in every period of life, has been proved by a multitude of examina- 
tions after death, that have shown the ventricles of the brain dis- 
tended with fluid, and producing a considerable pressure upon the 
brain. Yet where no such enlargement of the skull takes place, we 
may sometimes strongly suspect the disease from the symptoms, but 
cannot during the life of a patient speak with certainty upon the 
subject. 

Dropsy of the head, like that of every other organ, is a disease of 
debility, and, as we have already observed in the introductory re- 
marks to the present genus, may proceed from a relaxed condition 
of the secerncnts of the brain, a torpitude of its absorbents, or from 
both. The causes of this morbid state we are rarely able to ascer- 
tain : yet in some families there seems to be a peculiar predisposition 
to it, since it occurs in many of the children born in succession : 
and it may sometimes be connected with a scrophulous diathesis. 

The immediate seat of the dropsy varies considerably : for sonx 

* Hildan. Cent. in. Obs. 17. 19. 
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times the fluid accumulates between the bones of the cranium and Gen - '•' 
the dura mater ; sometimes between the dura mater or the other Hydrops 11 " 
membranes and the brain, and sometimes in the ventricles or con- ca i >itis - 
volutions of the organ. With the deficiency of tone there is also ihe°head. 
not unfrequently some deficiency of structure or substance : and it X e at h e e r a 'd 
is in consequence of this that the fluid, when morbidly secreted or illustrated.' 
collected in one part, spreads without resistance to another. A often con- 
deficiency of structure or substance is sometimes found in the brain "wtj^a de- 
itself and sometimes in the cranium. If it occur in the former a ^ ie '^J of 
path may be immediately opened for the morbid fluid, accumulated or sub- 
in the ventricles or in any other interior part, to reach the mem- th^bra'i™ 
branes and distend the skull : and if in the latter, it may even pass orthe . 
beyond the skull, and separate and distend the integuments. I the "era- 
have seen instances of large perforations produced in different mum " 
parts of the bones by a morbid absorption of the bony earth, as 
though the trephine had been repeatedly applied, and this too in 
adult age : and in some instances there has been a total absence of 
the calvaria.* Generally speaking, there is some deficiency of 
Iwny earth, as though it were impossible for this secretion to keep 
pace with the enlargement of the cranium : and hence the bones 
of the cranium have occasionally been so thin as to be pellucid and 
transmit the light of a candle, of which Van Swietcn gives an in- 
stance,! from Betbeder ;| or have had their place supplied by a 
membrane covering the entire range of the sinciput, an example of* 
which will be found in Vesalius.§ 

The dropsical fluid is also said by many writers of high authority P r ? piic . al 
to originate in some cases between the integuments and the bone, i origi- 
and to be confined to this quarter ; and hence, the disease has been "-*™* ™' 
divided into external and internal dropsy of the head. It is possi- tweenthe 
blc, indeed, as Van Swicten has justly observed, that since water mem" and 
naav be collected in the cellular membrane of the whole bodv, such lhe ] *> one > 
an accumulation may take place in the integuments ol the Jiead.H confined to 
But the pretended cases are so rare that Van Swieten himself, ^ rter . 
Petit,^I and many other writers of high credit, have doubted whether whence ox 
such a form of the disease has ever actually occurred. Yet, should iotemal" 
it occasionally take place, there can, I think, be no question that it ? h r ° p J ^£ 
outfit rather to be regarded as a variety of anasarca or cellular Such accu- 
dropsy, than hydrocephalus or dropsy of the head properly so called. "la/lX* 
Celsus has been quoted upon the occasion as confirming the exist- P lacc but 
ence of this external modification, and applying to it the name of rare; and 
hydrocephalus : but this is to misunderstand him egregiously. In ^comes" 
the passage referred to he is speaking of internal diseases of the Ialh ^ » 
head alone, of cephakea, and other aches produced by wine, or ™°n o'f Ca " 
indigestion, by cold, or heat, qpthe rays of the sun, sometimes ac- l?^** 
companied with fever, and sometimes without ; sometimes affecting than pro- 
the whole of its interior, and sometimes only a part : — " modo in ofo.™ 1 '* 7 
toto c.vriTE, modo ix pabte.^ And he then adds, " practer ha^c ^y,f et)icr 

Celsus nl- 

* Act. Ilelvet. 1. 1. t Comment, in Hydrop. Sec. 1217. J »'^ s «» 

: llistoire de I'Hydrocrphale de Begle, p. 36. modifica- 

$ De Corp. human, fabrics. Lib. i. cap. 5. \ wu , 
]' Comment, loc. citat. 17lfi. t Academ. des Science?, Mem. p. 121. 
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Gem. I. etiamnum invenitur genus, quod potest longum esse : ubi humor 
jiydro'p? ' cuteminflat, eaqueintumesc.it, et, prementi digito, cedit : bfyoKtQuiov 
Dro «v of Grscci apellant."* It is manifest, therefore, that the hydrocephalus 
iheTead. here noticed, like the other diseases with which it is associated, is an 
thXVd! internal affection of the head : and this idea is still farther confirmed 

by the treatment which he shortly afterwards proceeds to prescribe 

for it. 
Honec It is hence highly probable that the cases which have been called 

bee" called external dropsies of the head, have consisted of internal accumula- 
exteroai tions spreading to and distending the integuments through channels 
most pro- that were not ascertained, and on this account not supposed, to 

bably ac- • . 

cumula- CAisi. 

tions com- Were the distinctions of external and internal dropsy of the head 
S? necessary to be preserved, it would be far more accurate to limit 
aViincilon tne f° rmer to those modes of the complaint in which the water is 
might be confined between the calvaria and the membranes, and the latter 
necessary, to those in which it originates in the cavities of the brain : but as 
and of ad- we can ra rely, if ever, determine the limits of the collection by the 

vantage: . J . .... . . J . . 

but can symptoms, it is a distinction which cannot be supported, and would 
SIX often lead us into error. 

of real use. The form of the disease, however, which occurs between the cal- 
cursYe- " varia and the dura mater is by no means common, and hence scl- 
cafva'ria °' orn hkely to lead us astray. So little common, indeed, is it, that 
and the Dr. Golius, who probably had more practice in this complaint than 
any other physician of ancient or modern times, expressly declares 
that " he never met with an example of it, and that he knows there 
are many physicians of extensive practice who have seen as little of 
it as himself."! 
Bropsy of Hydrops capitis frequently commences in the fetus, and some- 
often e iound times renders the head so large as to retard cue labour, and! greatly 
fetus? harass the delivery. Blanchard gives a case in which four pounds 
illustrated, of water were evacuated from the head of a fetus after its birth. 
At other times it does not show itself till some months, or even two 
or three years, after birth. In most cases the whole head enlarges 
gradually by a gradual separation of the sutures ; but in a few cases 
the first symptom has been a small, elastic tumour on the upper 
part of the head, produced by an inequality of the dura mater, and 
its yielding more readily at the part that presents, than in any- 
other quarter. This tumour sometimes grows to a size as large as 
the head itself. It is seldom, however, that the walls of the tumour 
burst ; for the uniform pressure to which they are exposed, has a 
tendency to thicken and harden them. And hence, as the resistance 
increases, the sutures give way generally, and the tumour frequently 
disappears and is lost in the general «»vell. 
ricbiiny°b C o al The brain often exhibits, as we have already observed, some mis- 
confmed to formation or defect, which of itself may constitute a remote cause : 
n h ent e ve c "" but the proximate cause is a debility of the local secernents, ab- 

gels of the 

brain, and „. _ .» ,. . T ., 

the secre- De Medicin. Lib it. cap. II. 

tion be t Drs. L. A. Golis, ausubender Arztes und Directors des Institutes f,ir Kranke 

-.: h9 fiSK B?nd n , m w!e n n P 1815: Che - AbhandIuD ^ ^ rorzuglicheren Kra n *- 
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sorbents, or both. If the debility be confined to these, or the defect Gen. l 
in structure do not interfere with the proper developement of the ify" '. 11, 
mental or corporeal powers of the sensorium, the infant may live capitis!* 
and even thrive in every other part, while the water continues to XoTiadf 
accumulate and the head to become more monstrous, and even in- 5£ a |f r j? 
supportable from its own weight : for, provided the pressure applied may pro- 
be very gradual, and unaccompanied with inflammation, the brain, onfiZsh" 
like the stomach and intestines in dropsy of the belly, may be inlerfe - . 
drowned in water for even twenty or thirty years without serious the m^iS 
mischief.* Michaelis relates the case of a patient twenty-nine or f orpo " 

I I i . , * j real now— 

years old, whose appetite and memory were good, and the pupils of er«: and 
the eyes natural, though the disease had continued from birth. | J^/^ 
And in treating of vascular osthexy [ had occasion to notice, from wanhrf 
Dr. Heberden, the history of a patient who, with about eight ounces years. 
of water in the ventricles of the brain, as appeared on opening |f d e ™ jK * 
him, — and which there was good reason for believing had existed 
there for many years, — and with scarcely an organ free from disease 
in his whole body, with the exception of the brain itself, which was 
found healthy in its substance, was enabled to attain the good old 
age of upwards of fourscore years with an apparently sound constitu- 
tion, and free from all the usual infirmities of advancing years, 
saving the inconvenience of an habitual deafness. 

But the torpitude or imbecility of the excernent vessels may ex- if the hn- 
tend to the other parts of the brain, and to parts that are immediately tend 'to e * 
connected with the mental faculties ; or the defects of structure other pat") 
that are so often combined with dropsy of the head may extend to b'ncdwith 
the same : and in such cases the hearing, sight, or speech may rje' !etoctof 
affected : there may be loss of memory or stupidity, vertigo, epilepsy, orsub- 
or convulsion-fits. The brain has sometimes been found in a m"^®! lhe 
spongy or fungous state ;| or otherwise disorganized :§ and some- powers 
times tense and slender with nerves like mucus. | The fluid, more- £r? ""ri; 
over, may accumulate with rapidity, instead of slowlv, as soon as *•. fl " id 

... , . r " . - collect 

the exciting cause, whatever it may he, is in operation, and the sud- rapidly* 
denness of the pressure may impede the action of the sanguiferous "f™^" 18 
vessels : and we shall then perceive symptoms of compression, as a P«««» 
heavy pain in the head, stupor, occasional vomiting, quick pulse, io W y : and, 
and other febrile concomitants, a perpetual flow of tears from the ^""nXm-*" 
eyes, or of mucus from the nostrils. And hence it is that dropsy mktion. 
of the head is so frequently a symptom or a sequel of inflammation 
of the brain, and particularly of parenchymatic inflammation. 

In this disease as in apoplexy we not (infrequently also meet with Molllfac- 
that peculiar mollescence of the substance of the brain to which the P 'iTpiness 
French pathologists have given the name of ramollissement de cer- °Jj r t° ™ e h 
veau : and which, when treating of apoplexy, we observed is far brahi oc- 
more frequently aresult of debilitated than of inflammatory or entonic founT' 1 ' 5 
action. Sometimes the entire substance of the organ, as well of 

* Coindet, M£moire sur l'Hydrencephale, &c. Geneva, 1818. 

t Medical Communications, Vol. i. Art. xxv. 

\ Conrad, Diss, de Hydrocephalo. Argent. 1778. 

§ lionet, Sepulchr. Lib. I. Sect. xvi. Obs. 9. 

II Biittner Beschreibung des inncrn Wasserkopfs, &c. Konigs. 1773. 
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I. the white as of the gray portion, is found in this *»*** ^Sd 
»• and m a few instance, a very considerable portion of it "*»%»* 



Gen. I 
Spec 



¥ f ■ and in a lew instances a very euusuiuruim; F «. nnlnv 

SSSr and carried off, the remaining part being nothing ««j«^JW 

W.a°. f mass or pouch. " When the cranium" says Dr. J^-J^g 

w ™» J? much enlarged in hydrocephalus, the brain is thinned b> ^P" 

** h8ad - into a pulpy bag, and the corpus callosum is burst, so that the water 

deposited in the ventricles comes in contact with the dura i»j££ 

the upper part of the cranium. In this way an hydrocephalus 

oricinallv internal becomes in part external." „„„i nr 

singular Yet even here we have, sometimes, striking and most singular 

£&« Proofs that the remedial power of nature is ^fenng edfce r to 

"-de by obt ain a cure, or to render the disease compatible with lite, maw™ 

= a° the general faculties of the sensorium. There is ar .interesting 

cure, o.- iii ust r at ion of this remark in a case, related by Dr. Donald Monro, 

Sure" 8 of a year and a half, was brought into St. George s Hospital with 
E««£u: ^ head much enlarged from the disease before us. She was feverish 
fied ' and had a slight stupor. The complaint was peculiarly obstinate, 

and resisted the use of purges, blisters, issues, bandages, and other 
remedies. The enlargement proceeded and became chronic, though 
the fever and stupor gradually diminished and at length ceased ; 
vet the head continued to enlarge and kept an equal proportion 
with the child's growth : so that when in her eighth year, it mea- 
sured two feet four inches round, which is nearly a foot more than 
it ought to have done, and the forehead alone was half the entire 
length of the face, or four inches out of eight, which is double the 
proportion it ought to have held,— yet the child was at this time 
as lively and sensible as most children of her age, and had a strong 
and peculiarly retentive memory. It was long before she could 
walk, on account of the vast weight of head she had to carry, and 
the difficulty of preserving a balance ; but at length she learned to 
walk also with tolerable ease.t 
Additional In the following case the efforts of the remedial power were lest 
iiiustra- successful : but it is peculiarly worthy of notice, as much from the 
lateness of the age in which the disease commenced, and the sutures 
were separated, as from the natural struggle there seems to have 
been to obtain a triumph over it. It is related by Dr. Baillie, in 
another volume of the same valuable work. The patient was a 
boy, not less than seven years of age when he first became affected. 
The pupils, from an early stage, were considerably dilated and the 
pulse was somewhat irregular ; he complained of pain towards the 
back of his head, and was often in a state of stupor. His under- 
standing, however, was clear, and his sight very little impaired almost 
to the last. He had twice intervals of great promise, for a few 
weeks, with considerable abatement of all the symptoms, and an 
appearance of doing well. But in both instances he relapsed, and 
at the distance of ten months from the commencement, fell under 
daily attacks of convulsion-fits. It is remarkable that, though his 

* Morb. Anat. Fascic. x. PI. lit. p. 213. 
1 Medical Transactions, Vol. II. p. 359. 
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intellect continued unimpaired, the frontal and parietal bones, from Gen - t - 
the force of the accumulated fluid in every direction, were separa- H y df ^ ,r ' 
ted from each other, to a distance of from half to three quarters «*■««■ 
of an inch, notwithstanding that they had been firmly united at their theT/aa. 
respective sutures before the commencement of the disease. ^T/Jl 
Nearly a pint of water was found in the ventricles upon exami- 
nation. 

We have observed, that in many cases the bones of the skull B °nos 
become peculiarly thin and pellucid, or are altogether deprived of thickened 9 
their calcareous earth, and reduced to cartilages. But where the b n e - n P g a ? e °! 
instinctive or remedial power of nature, which is always labouring dered thiu- 
to restore morbid parts to a state of health, or to enable them in counted" 
their altered condition to fulfil their proper functions, has succeeded f ? r ' n " d 

j ■ ,1 j- ii- .,, r , , r. • ■ „theadvan- 

m rendering the diseased brain still capable of exercising some of tageof this 
its faculties, a supply of phosphate of lime, is also, in various in- P roces3 - 
stances, provided for the bony membrane ; which not only re-assumes 
its ordinary firmness, but has sometimes exhibited a density far 
beyond the usual proportion and commensurate with the magnitude 
of the skull ; while the cervical vertebras have been equally strength- Cervical 
ened for the purpose of bearing so enormous a load. Hildanus invigorated 
gives a case of this kind in a youth eighteen years old, who had u J ) b r " i j ) 1 I 1 1 pr0 " 
laboured under a dropsy of the head from his third year. The illustrated: 
skull was of an immense magnitude (immensce magnitudinis) as 
well as peculiarly hard and solid. The patient spoke distinctly, but 
his mind was not equal to his articulation, and he suffered greatly 
from violent epileptic attacks.* " If skulls of this kind," says the Remark of 
Baron Van Swieten, " should be disinhumed in their burial-ground ^n'u^on' 
by posterity, there would certainly not be wanting persons who would this fact, 
ascribe them to some gigantic family. If, indeed, the calvaria should 
be dug up entire the error may be corrected, by observing the size 
of the upper jaw-bones, which would be found of the ordinary 
proportion : but if the bones should be separated and single, there 
could be no appeal to this distinctive mark."t 

The disease is always dangerous from the difficulty of determining Prognostic?. 
its extent and what degree of cerebral disorganization may ac- 
company it. Where, however, it, is limited to a weak condition of 
the excernents of the brain it is often remediable and admits of a 
radical cure. But where, on the contrary, no favourable impression 
can be made on the organ, the general frame partakes by degrees 
of the debility, the vital powers Hag, the limbs become emaciated, 
and death ensues at an uncertain period : or the patient survives, a 
miserable spectacle to the world and burden to himself; rarely 
reaching old age, but sometimes enduring life for twenty or even 
thirty years| before he is released from his sufferings. In a few 
instances it is observed by Dr. Corndet that coma, a dilated pupil, 
and other symptoms resembling acute hydrocephalus, as it has been 
called, or profound cephalitis, accompany the disease from its com- 

* Observ. Chirurg. Cent. m. Obs. xix. p. 199. 
f Comment. Tom. iv. Sect. 1217. p. 12S. 
+ Van, Swieten, Comment, loc. citat 
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Gen. i. menccmcnt :* but I believe the pulse will, in such instances, rarely 

BydlSi be found to betray that irritable irregularity in the beat which has 

capitis. already been noticed in the cephalitic disease. On opening the 

theXLT. head twelve or fifteen pints of fluid have often been evacuated ; and 

t^hcad! occasionally not less than twenty-four or twenty-five pints,t which 

Prodigious have the singular property of not jellying even on exposure to 

fluid some- heat, J 

faSS Tne water has sometimes been found lodged in a cyst, and in a 
few instances the cerebrum itself has formed a sack for containing 
roosfco"- lt ' Morgagnj asserts that the disease is more common to girls than 
mon to to boys.§ I do not know that the remark has been confirmed by 
gJX or any collateral authority. 

Remedial The cure, as in the preceding species, must be attempted by 
evacuating the water by internal or external means, and by giving 
tone to the debilitated organs. 
Drastic put- Drastic purges can rarely, in this form of the disease, be carried 
beVepend" to such an extent as to be of essential service, on account of the 
ed upon in early period of life in which it commonly shows itself. For the 

this species. J r ,. J ,, , . 

Diaphore- same reason diaphoretics have not been generally recommended, 
ofuse. rely or often found serviceable when ventured upon. Diuretics have 
Diuretics been more frequently had recourse to ; and particularly, the digita- 
moregene- lis. Dr. Withering was favourable to its use, but it has common])', 
ployed" 1 as m otn er forms of dropsy, proved more injurious than beneficial. 
Best inter- The best internal medicine is calomel, in small doses, in union 
cine^caio- with some carminative for the purpose of keeping up the action of 
mel 1 i | " the stomach, a healthy state of which is of great importance. The 
' calomel, however, should be employed rather as a stimulant or tonic, 
so as to excite the mouths of the torpid vessels to a return of healthy 
action, than as a purgative or with a view of producing salivation ; 
except indeed, where symptoms of inflammation are present, in 
which case it cannot be given too freely, as already observed under 
parenchymatic cephalitis.il Where the disease has been unaccom- 
panied with inflammatory symptoms, but nevertheless has been 
attended with a feverish irritation, and great heaviness, as well as 
considerable enlargement of the head, the author has found half a 
grain of calomel, given three times a-day, in the manner above 
proposed, and continued three times a-day for a month, of essential 
service : and particularly in a case that occurred to him, many 
years ago, of a little boy who was four years old when the disease 
first appeared ; which, however, had made its attack so insidiously 
as to escape the observation of the parents till the increased bulk 
of the head attracted their notice, which was soon afterwards suc- 
ceeded by the symptoms just adverted to. The complaint had 
increased, the symptoms were more aggravated, and the skull, within 
six months, had become as large as that of an adult, when the 
mercurial process was commenced, accompanied with a free fo- 

* Memoire sur l'Hydrencephale, Geneva, 1818. 

t Bonet, Sepulchr. Lib. i. Sect. xvi. Obs. i — Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. III. Ann. r. 
Obs. 10. 
t Hewson on the Lymph. Syst. Part. u. p. 193. 
§ De Sed. etCaus. Morb. Ep. xn. Art. 6. 
V'-t. it. n. 262. 
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mentation of the head with the solution of the acetate of ammonia, Gen. r. 
and an occasional use of purgatives. In ten davs there was an ifj^J*' 
evident improvement : the child was less languid, and feverish, and capitia. 
showed less desire to rest his head perpetually on a chair. The S^hSd/ 
skull no longer augmented ; the mental faculties which had begun Water in 
to discover hebetude regained vigour, and the patient, now in his Treatment. 
twentieth year, is an under-graduate in one of our universities, fi c x d omp!i " 
exhibiting a developement of talents that has already obtained for Successful 
him various prizes, and gives a promise of considerable success terminatl0n ' 
hereafter. The bulk of his head is at this moment very little larger Head but a 
than it was at six years of age : a curious fact in pathology, though auwenty" 
by no means uncommon : since where the disease forms space y ears o!d . 
enough for a perfect growth of the brain, the calvaria ceases to tha ° at **' 
expand, and the head becomes once more proportioned to the rest 
of the body. 

The external means employed for diminishing the contained fluid External 
have consisted in local stimulants, as different preparations of am- Htehtog 
monia, blisters, and cauteries, and puncturing the integuments. the contain! 

All local stimulants have a chance of being useful where the dis- Local sii- 
ease is seated near the surface, or between the membranes and the "j^^r- 
cranium, for they tend to excite the absorbents to an increased de- vfceaM* 
gree of tone and action, and consequently to a diminution of the 
general mass. But they do not seem to have much effect when the 
fluid issues from the convolutions or ventricles of the brain. Blister- 
ing the whole of the sinciput has unquestionably been found ser- 
viceable, and is perhaps the most effectual external stimulant we can 
employ. 

The water has also been evacuated in many instances, with full Evacuation 
success by a lancet : and, where the sutures gape very wide, and "//by the 
the integuments are considerably distended, this remedy ought la " cet: 
always to be tried. The brain, however, like every other organ, tried" ° 
w r hen it has been long accustomed to the stimulus of pressure, cannot evacuated 
suddenly lose such a stimulus without a total loss of energy ; and gradually, 
hence, as it is necessary in many cases of dropsy of the belly to and w y " 
stop as soon as we have drawn off a certain portion of water in 
order to avoid faintness, it is found equally necessary to evacuate 
the water from the brain with caution and by separate stages ; for 
where the whole has been discharged at once, the sensorial ex- 
haustion has been so complete as to produce deliquium and sudden 
death. Hence six or eight ounces are as much as it may be pru- 
dent to let loose at a time in an infant of three or four years of 
age ; when the orifice should be covered with a piece of adhesive 
plaster, and an interval of a day or two be allowed. The operation, Operation 

4 , , . c f v • • i r ■ 'l°es not 

indeed, is very tar from succeeding in every instance : for in some always 

cases there is so much internal disease or even disorganization, ^wby 

that success is not to be obtained by any means. And next, a fresh 

tide of water will not unfrequently accumulate, and the head become 

as much distended as before. Still however, the attempt should be perforation 

made, and even repeated and repeated again if a fresh flow of fluid jjjjjj^f 

should demand if : for the disease ha? occasion all v been found to necessary 

-.- «- ,-. . several 

A °.T • x limes in 
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Gen. i. yield to a second or third evacuation, where it has triumphed over 
Spec. III. ', fi t 
Hydrops lnt/ nisi. ,, 

capitis. Dr. Vose of Liverpool, has published an instructive case of tins 

kind in the ninth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 
The patient was seven months old, and the head between two and 
Treatment, three times its natural size when the operation was first performed. 
gMofthii On this occasion a couching needle was made use of, and the orifice 
P i!fid T"' wa9 c ' ose ^ when three ounces and five drachms of fluid were 
Vose. Km evacuated : about an equal quantity was conjectured to dribble 
from the orifice after the operation : at which time the infant became 
extremely faint, and the integuments of the head had shrivelled into 
the shape of a pendulous bag. He revived, however, with the aid 
of a little cordial medicine ; and, the water accumulating afresh, a 
second operation was performed by a bistoury about six weeks after, 
when eight ounces of fluid were drawn off with little constitutional 
disturbance ; which was succeeded only nine days later by a third 
operation, that yielded, by the introduction of a groved director, 
twelve ounces, without any interference with the general health 
whatever. A copious and vicarious discharge of serum from the 
rectum took place shortly alter this third puncture of the integu- 
ments, which was succeeded by some degree of deliquium ; but 
from this, also, the patient soon recovered ; the head gradually 
diminished in size, and a complete cure was at length effected. 
compres- Formey,* Pitschel,t and several other writers, have recommended 
commen-1- compression, with a view of stimulating the torpid mouths of the 
the who!? absorbents to a resumption of their proper action. But no corn- 
course of pression can be made on these, whatever they may consist in (for 
ease/but absorbents have not hitherto been detected in the brain), without 
mSov y - compressing at the same time parts that are injured by pressure 
ous. already. Advantage, however, may be taken of the recommenda- 

be°of m g a reat tion after the brain has been evacuated ; and a proper compress 
"vaeuan'n aDOUt tne shrivelled head may be of as much use in preventing 
tte w U ater 3 deliquium, and perhaps, by its excitement, in stimulating the torpid 
vessels to a return of their proper function, as it is well known to 
be of when applied around the abdomen after the use of the trocar. 



SPECIES III. 
HYDROPS SPIN^E. 

DROPSY OF THE SPINE. 

SOFT FLUCTUATING EXXUBERANCE ON THE SI'INE ; GAPING VER- 

TEBRJE. 

Gen. I. This is the spina bifida of authors, so called from the double 
s™a C 'b" L channel which is often produced by it through a considerable length 

fida of au- 

there, why * Ad. Rivierii, Observ. Medic. Cent, v 

*° caUed ' t Anat, and Cffir. A#neak. Dresd. 1784, 
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©F the vertebral column : a natural channel for the spinal marrow, Gen. I. 
and a morbid channel running in a parallel line, and equally de- Hydrops"' 
scending from the brain, and filled with the fluid which constitutes *r^ 
the disease. thoTpfne. 

It is sometimes local, but in most instances is connected with a ^"disease 
morbid state of the brain, and directly communicates with it. In explained. 
this last form it may be regarded as a compound dropsy of this 
organ, the accumulating water working its way down towards the 
foramen ovale in consequence of its dependent position, or a defi- 
ciency in the substance of the brain in this quarter, instead of up 
towards the fontanel. In both cases the surrounding dura mater 
gives way, and, in the last, forms a sinus, which, as it descends, 
winds itself through any accidental opening that may exist in or 
between the bnnes of the vertebrae, and distends the superincumbent 
integuments into the same kind of tumour we have already noticed 
as sometimes existing on the crown of the head when the fluid is 
pressed in an upper direction. 

Dropsy of the spine is mostly congenital, and consequently a Ho9tly -, al . 
disease of fetal life ; in many instances, however, the tumour does but the m- 
not show itself till some weeks, or even months, after the birth of ™ e " r n f | en 
the child. The degree of danger, as justly observed by Dr. Olli- show itself 
vier,* must depend upon the structural defect, or other mischief months af- 
that exists in the brain or the substance of the spinal marrow. It gjj^j^g, 
has sometimes appeared as a local affection in adult age, and has a local af- 
admitted of a cure ; but, from its usually occurring in the earliest ^jJJ o? 
and feeblest stage of life, and often before the sensorium is fully curc but 
developed, so as, indeed, to prevent its developement in a perfect connected 
form, it is rarely remediable. We observed in the last species that " c '." ( ' ,^' "^ 
the bones of the cranium are often found imperfect ; and it is hence mischief in 
not to be wondered at that the bones of the vertebrae should exhibit an °i hence 
a like imperfection in the present, and allow a protrusion externally. t **$$ r 
Fieliz gives a case in which the whole of the spinous processes The whole 
were deficient, and the dropsy extended through the entire length ^ pr f 

of the spine. t SnfonSf 

The integuments are here thinner and more disposed to burst than deficient. 
in the head, and hence, if the tumour be left to its natural course, ^? n " y 
it commonly continues to enlarge till it bursts ; while, if it be tion when 
opened, the child, in most cases, dies from exhaustion and deliquium, i a °eruo ase 
as in dropsy of the head, provided the water be evacuated entirely ; "*eif. 
and if it be discharged gradually, an inflammation of the spinal 
marrow is apt to ensue, which proves as fatal. Hence there is 
much reason in the advice of Mr. Warner merely to support the 
tumour, but not to touch it otherwise, and, in the mean while, to 
see how far we can give the remedial power of nature an opportu- 
nity of exerting itself by invigorating the frame generally. Some- °™*J_ 
thing, however, beyond support may be safely ventured upon, for a sion may 
S-entle compression, answering the purpose of a truss, and giving bo usefui " 
the support of artificial vertebrae, may be tried with propriety, and, 

* De la Moelle Espiniere, ct de ses Maladies, &c. Svo. Paris, 1824. 
Tn Richter. Chir. Fib). Band. IS. r>. 18.5. 
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if found to do no mischief, it should be gradually increased. Sir 
v Cooper has also recommended a much bolder practice ; 
tint of endeavouring to procure an adhesion of the sides of the sac, 
so as to close the opening from the spine and to put a radical stop 
to the disease. There is here, however, much danger from con- 
stitutional irritation, yet this eminent and judicious surgeon is well 
known to have succeeded in one instance. If the disease extend 
to the ventricles it will probably be of little use, but if it be local, 
it may ultimately prove successful. 

This form of dropsy is mostly fatal ; but there are a few cases on re- 
cord of a successful termination upon the employment of different me- 
thods. Thus, Heister, who in his day also recommended compres- 
sion, gives an example of its having radically yielded to this plan, 
in union with spirituous liniments ;* and Fantoni,t and Heilmann,| 
describes each of them, an instance of a perfect cure upon opening 
and evacuating the cavity. In all which instances, however, it 
seems probable that there was no such communication with the 
brain, or that the brain, or spinal marrow, was less affected than 
they ordinarily appear to be. 

A few singular cases have occurred of young persons protracting 
a miserable existence under this disease to the age of adolescence. 
Martini mentions a youth who lived till eleven years old ; and Acrel 
notices others who survived till seventeen, § but with paralytic sphinc- 
ters of the anus and bladder : and Cowper speaks of one who at- 
tained the ago of thirty. 



SPECIES IV. 
HYDROPS THORACIS. 

DROPSY OF THE CHEST. 

sense of oppression ix the chest ; dyspn03a on exercise, or 
decumbiture; livid countenance; urine red and spare'; 
pulse irregular ; edematous extremities ; palpitation, and 
startings during sleep. 



Gen. I. 

Spec. IV. 
Hydrotho- 
rax of au- 
thors. 
Subdivi- 
sions of 
Sauvages. 
Hydrops 
mediastini, 
H. pleurae, 
H. pericar- 
dii, U. pul- 
laonalis. 



This is the hydrothorax of authors ; and the secreted fluid, in 
direct opposition to that of hydrocephalus, commonly, perhaps 
always, jellies upon exposure to heat. 

Sauvages, who has made this disease a genus, gives a considerable 
number of species under it, derived from the particular part or cavity 
of the thorax which is occupied, or the peculiar nature of the effu- 
sion ; as hydrops mediastini, pleurae, pericardii, hydatidosus ; to 
which he might have added pulmonalis, as the water is, perhaps, 



* Wahrnehmung. B. it. 

t In Pacchioni Animadvers. cit. 

t Prodrora. ActHavn. p. 136. 
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.sometimes effused into the cellular texture of the lungs. But as Gr n. I. 
these can never, with any degree of certainty, be distinguished from Hydro' P3 IV * 
each other till after death, and as such distinction could make no to° facis - 
essential difference in the mode of treatment, it is unnecessary to the°chest. 
notice them, and is scarcely consistent with an arrangement founded ^gnglodis- 
upon symptoms alone. Those who are desirous of examining into criminate 
the curious, and often contradictory signs by which these several oach oth™. 
forms of pectoral dropsy have been attempted to be discriminated by | u s ^° 3 t f* 
various writers, may turn with advantage to Sir L. Maclean's work symptoms 
upon the subject, where he will find them selected with much patient ucedby 
study, and accompanied with many judicious remarks.* In the Maclean. 
present place it may be sufficient to observe that the disease is, in 
fact, sometimes limited to any one of those parts, and sometimes 
extends to several of them : and that when it occurs as a conse- 
quence of cellular dropsy, it is in a greater or less degree common 
to the whole. Even the distinction of Avenbrugger into dropsy of Distinction 
one side, and dropsy of both sides of the chest, is of little practical brugger- 
importance. " It is," observes M. Corvisart in his comment on the discounte- 

t i-m r- i ■» ■ iianced by 

lnventum novum, " a mere difference of quantity ;" and would, in Corvisan. 
his opinion, be better expressed by the terms partial and complete. 

The complaint originates with little or no observation and con- m e™ c " ement 
tinues its course imperceptibly ; there is at length found to be some of the dis- 
difficulty of breathing, particularly on exertion or motion of any ease ' 
kind, or when the body is in a recumbent position, usually accom- 
panied with a dry and troublesome cough, and an edema of the 
ankles towards the evening. Then follow, in quick succession, the Progress, 
symptoms enumerated in the definition, several of which I have 
drawn directly from my friend Sir L. Maclean's very accurate ar- 
rangement of them. The difficulty of breathing, becomes, at length, 
peculiarly distressing, and the patient can obtain no rest but in an 
erect posture ; while even in this condition he often starts suddenly 
in his sleep, calls vehemently for the windows to be opened, and 
feels in danger of suffocation. His eyes stare about in great anx- 
iety, the livid hue of his cheeks is intermixed with a deadly pale- 
ness-, his pulse is weak and irregular, and as soon as the constrictive 
spasm of the chest is over, he relapses into a state of drowsiness 
and insensibility. The disease is often connected with some or- Often con- 
*>-anic derangement of the heart ; and M. Corvisart conceives that witrfor- 
several of the above symptoms only belong to it when such a con- f a anic t,e " 
nexion exists, and the dropsy is merely symptomatic. He objects of the 
even to the signs of starting in sleep, anxiety of the praecordia, ina- how far 
bility to lie down, and irregular pulse : — which he affirms indicate s ? me . of 
alone an anterior organic disease of the heart or large vessels, symptom^ 
They are, nevertheless, symptoms which have so strikingly occurred fl^ced'hy 
to myself in cases of idiopathic dropsy of the chest, as well as to n»s fact. 
great numbers of the first authorities in pathology, that I cannot con- 
cur with M. Corvisart in expunging them from the list of ordinary 
signs. I agree with him, however, in the remark that if the effusion D | 9ti 1^ 
be confined to one side, the side thus surcharged becomes more of the°iimi- 

tation of 

the disease 
Inquiry into the Nature. Cause?, ami Cure of Hydrothorax, p. 58—70, 8vx>. 1810, u ' ' 
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rounded, and the intercostal spaces augment in size as the water 
' accumulates ; while the edema of the extremities is confined to the 
same side. 

Percussion, and the use of the stethoscope are here of considera- 
ble importance in the earlier stages of the disease, though of little 
or none afterwards. A slight degree of percussion, with the hand 
applied to one or both sides, as the case may be, will developc a 
slight fluctuation as well as a sound more obscure than belongs to a 
state of health; and the stethoscope will manifest the latter sign still 
more distinctly. But when the cavity of the pleura is filled, or 
nearly so, whether on one side or on both, no sound whatever will 
be returned, nor fluctuation felt ; and hence, though it will be ob- 
vious that the patient is labouring under some severe disease of the 
chest, we must have recourse to other diagnostics than these to as- 
certain its precise nature. For a brief description of the compara- 
tive value and mode of employing the two methods of percussion 
and mediate auscultation, the reader is referred to the treatment of 
phthisis in the third volume of this work.* 

The disease, contrary to the preceding species is mostly to be 
found in advanced life, and its duration chiefly depends upon the 
strength and habit of the patient at the time of its incursion. Ii is 
hence, in some cases, of long continuance, while in others the patient 
is suddenly cut off, during one of the violent spasms, which at length 
attack him as well awake as in the midst of sleep. 

The causes arc those of dropsy in general, upon which we have 
already enlarged, acting more immediately upon the organs of the 
chest, and inducing some organic affection of the heart, lungs, or 
the larger arteries. We also frequently find, upon dissection, that 
the disease has been produced, or considerably augmented by a num- 
ber of hydatids (taenia kydatis, Linn.) some of which appear to be 
floating loosely in the effused fluid, and others to adhere to particular 
parts of the internal surface of the pleura, constituting the hydro- 
thorax hydatidosus of Sauvages. They consist of spherical vesicle- 
containing a watery fluid, whose circular membrane is possessed of 
a living power and a peculiar organization that enables them to 
attach themselves to the internal surface of a cavity, and to suck up 
the more attenuate and limpid humours from the neighbouring parts. 

The only decisive symptom in this disease is the fluctuation of 
water in the chest, whenever it can be ascertained : for several of 
the other signs are often wanting, or, in a separate state, arc to be 
found in other complaints of the chest as well as in dropsy, more 
particularly in asthma and empyema. And hence, in determining the 
presence of this disorder, we are to look for them conjointly, and 
not to depend upon any one when alone. Even when associated, 
we are sometimes in obscurity : and the difficulty of indicating the 
disease by any set of symptoms has been sufficiently pointed out 
by De Haen ;t while Lentin,{ Stoerck,^ and Rufusll have given 
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instances of its existence without any symptoms whatever: and Gen. I. 
Morgagni with a few or none.* Bonet observes that dyspnoea! is f™ t c 'J V ' 
not an indication common to all cases,;}; and iMorgagni, that startings 'horacis. 
during sleep, or on waking, do not always accompany the disease, Sffi*! 
and may certainly exist without it. Hoffman and Baglivi have given, 
as an additional symptom, intumescence and torpitude of the left 
hand and arm ; but even this affection, or the more ordinary one of 
laborious respiration, has existed without water in the chest. Dc 
Rueff relates a singular case in a man who was attacked with most 
of the symptoms jointly, at the age of about sixty, and was sup- 
posed to be in the last stage of this disease. He recovered by an 
ordinary course of medicine, and died at the age of eighty with his 
chest perfectly sound to the last.§ 

The general principles to be attended to in the mode of treatment, Medica! 
are the same as have already been laid down under uydrops cellu- Gene™? 1 *' 
laris : for, as already observed, the causes are similar, and only £f^ lea 
varied by an accidental deposition of the morbid fluid in the chest, faid down. 
in consequence of a peculiar debility in the thoracic viscera, or of 
some organic misaffection ; and hence, Dr. Ferriar employed elate- Eiateriunr. 
riurn, equally in both affections, and in the present disease with a 
degree of success that chiefly brought it once more into popular 
use. The squill is here a more valuable medicine than in most Squiii pi 
other species ; as, independently of its diuretic virtue, it affords vaiuu'we. 
great relief to the dry and teasing cough, and in some degree, per- 
haps, to the pressure of the fluid itself, by exciting the excretories 
of the lungs to an increased discharge of mucus. Digitalis, as in Fox-gi<w. 
other species of the same genus, is a doubtful remedy ; its diuretic efficacy.' a 
effects are considerable, but, however cautiously administered, it 
too often sinks the pulse, and diminishes the vital energy generally ; 
and is particularly distressing from its producing nausea, and endan- 
gering deliquium ; results which ought more especially to be 
guarded against in dropsy of the chest, as it is, in most cases, not 
merely a disease of debility but of enfeebled age. Sir L. Maclean 
is a firm friend to its use in almost every case : but even he is 
obliged to admit that the state of the pulse, the stomach, the bowels, 
and the sensorial function, should be attentively observed by every 
one who prescribes it. And under the following provision, which 
he immediately lays down, there can be no difficulty in consenting 
to employ it. " If these be carefully watched, and the medicine be cautionary 
withdraivn as soon as any of tliem are materially affected, I hesitate * j 1 vice oi 
not to affirm that no serious inconvenience will ever ensue from it, awing 
and that it may be administered- with as much safety as any of the lls U50 ' 
more active medicines in daily use. "II 

Blisters are, in many cases, of considerable avail ; they act more 
directly, and therefore more rapidly and effectually than in most 
other modes of dropsy, and should be among the first remedies we 
have recourse to. 

* De Sed. et Caus. Morb. Ep. xvi. Art. 2. 4 6. 8. 11. 

t Ep. cit. Art. 28. 30. 1 Sepulchr. Lib. II. Sect. I. Obs. 72, 84. 

§ Nov. Act. Acad. Nat. Cur. Tom. iv. 4to. Noriinb. 

* Inquiry into the Nature, &c. ol Hydrothorax, p. 171. 
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The strong symptoms of congestion under which the heart seems, 
in some instances, to labour, have occasionally induced practitioners 
to try the effect of venesection : and there are cases in which it has 
unquestionably been found serviceable : as that more especially 
related by Dr. Home, in which he employed it seven times in the 
course of eighteen days, and hereby produced a cure.* I am 
induced to think, however, that in this instance the dropsy was an 
effect of the obstruction under which the heart laboured, rather 
than that the obstruction was an effect of the dropsy. And in all 
instances of this kind no practice can be more prudent. But where 
the dropsy is primary and idiopathic, all such obstructions will be 
more safely and even more effectually relieved by a quick and drastic 
purge than by venesection. 

Opium is a medicine that seems peculiarly adapted to many of 
the symptoms ; but by itself it succeeds very rarely, heating the 
skin and exciting stupor rather than refreshing sleep. When mixed, 
however, with the squill pill, or with small doses of ipecacuan, and, 
if the bowels be confined, with two or three grains of calomel, it 
often succeeds in charming the spasmodic struggle of the night, 
and obtaining for the patient a few hours of pleasant oblivion. 

Besides blisters as external revellents, setons and caustics have 
sometimes been made use of, and especially in the arms or legs. 
Baglivi preferred the cautery and applied it to the latter ;t Zacutus 
Lusitanus to both, and employed it in connexion with diuretics and 
tonics.^ 

Tapping is another external mean of evacuating the water. The 
practice is of ancient date, and is described by most of the Greek 
writers. To avoid the effect of a dangerous deliquium from a 
sudden removal of the pressure, Hippocrates allowed, in many 
instances, thirteen days before the fluid was entirely drawn oft*. 
And to prevent the inconvenience resulting from a collapse of the 
integuments, and the necessity of a fresh opening or the retention 
of a canula in the orifice through the. whole of this period, he ad- 
vised that a small perforation should be made in one of the ribs, 
and that the trocar should enter through this foramen. § 

There are two very powerful objections, however, to the use of 
the trocar. The first is common to most dropsies, and consists in 
its offering, in most instances, nothing more than a palliative. The 
second is peculiar to the present species, and consists in the uncer- 
tainty of drawing off any water whatever, from the obscurity or 
complicated nature of the complaint, upon which we have touched 
already. If the fluid be lodged in the pericardium, the duplicaturc 
of the mediastinum, or the cellular texture of the lungs, it is obvious 
that the operation must be to no purpose. And yet, with the rare 
exception of a palpable fluctuation in the chest, we have no set of 
symptoms that will certainly discriminate these different forms of 
the disease. It must be also equally in vain if the fluid be confined 
in a cyst, as has occasionally proved a fact, unless the operator 
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should have the good fortune to pierce the cyst by accident. And, Gen. J. 
in a few instances, again, the fluid, which has at all times a striking iyXoji*" 
tendency to become inspissated, has been found so viscid as not to »•"»««. 
flow : of which Saviard has given us a striking example* tte ch«u 

A considerable pause is necessary, therefore, before tapping is " e e ^° |° 
decided upon : nor ought it ever to be employed till the ordinary ed with" 5 
internal means have been tried to no purpose. But where these ^SSiy 
have been tried and without avail ; and more especially where we afte ' intef - 
have reason to ascribe the disease to local debility or some local dL'have 
obstruction rather than to a general decline of the constitution ; failad ' 
and more especially still, where we have the satisfaction of ascer- 
taining a fluctuation or of noticing, as has sometimes occurred, 
that the ribs bulge out on the affected side, the operation may be 
ventured upon, and will often be found serviceable. The ordinary Trochar 
place of introducing the instrument is between the fourth and fifth applied." 
of the false ribs, about four fingers' breadth from the spine. Du 
Vcrney, however, recommends between the second and third, at the 
false ribs ; and, in different cases, there may be reason for even a 
greater latitude than this. « 

In a case in which all the precautionary steps just mentioned had 
preceded, and where a fluctuation was clear, Dr. Archer of Dublin 
drew off eleven pints at once by tapping, and the patient found in- 
stant relief, and was tolerably well for at least three years afterwards ; 
but whether the complaint then returned we are not informed.! 

On the Continent the operation of tapping is far more frequently More ire 
tried than in our own country : and the German Miscellanies are Usedo' the 
full of cases of a successful event. In the volume of Nosology I continent: 
have given an account of many of these ; in several of which the more nu- 
quantity of water evacuated appears to have been very considerable, ^"""of a 
Thus, in one instance, a hundred and fifty pounds were discharged successful 
at a single time : in others, between four and five hundred pounds Quantity 
by different tappings within the year : and in a single example nearly of fl , uid ( , 
seven thousand pints, in eighty operations, during a period of twenty- often very 
five years through which the patient laboured under this complaint ; enorraous - 
having hereby prolonged a miserable existence, which doubtless 
would have terminated without it much earlier, but which, perhaps, 
was hardly worth prolonging at such an expense. In the Berlin Cure effect- 
Medical Transactions there is a case of a cure effected by an acci- ^ntf acci 
dental wound made into the thorax by which the whole of the water 
escaped at once. J 

In a few rare instances we have reason to believe that the disease Disease h«3 
has ceased spontaneously, judging from the trifling remedies that ceased" 166 
were employed at the time : as, for example, the specific of eighteen spontane- 
ounces of dandelion juice taken daily, which, according toHautesierk, 0U8 T 
succeeded radically in one patient, or the use of small doses of 
squills alone, which, in the hands of Tisset, was equally fortunate 
in another. 

* Recueil d'OLservatious Cuirurgiques, &c. Paris, 17S4. 
1 Transact, of the King and Queen's College, Dublin, Vol. II. p. I. 
I Act Med. Berol. Vol. x. Pec. I. p. 44. 
Vol. V.—35 
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SPECIES V. 
HYDROPS ABDOMINIS. 

DROPSY QF THE BELLY. 

TENSE, HEAVY, AND EQUABLE INTUMESCENCE OF THE WHOLE BELLY J 
DISTINCTLY FLUCTUATING TO THE HAND UPON A SLIGHT STROKE 
BEING GIVEN TO THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 

Gen. I. This is the ascites of nosologists. It is sometimes a result of 

AbcUmoT' general debility operating chiefly on the cxhalants that open in the 

authors. internal surface of the sac of the peritonaeum and the abdominal 

viable 8 muscles : sometimes occasioned by local debility or some other 

°[ tbo disease of one or more of the abdominal organs considerably in- 

farcted and enlarged, and sometimes a metastasis or secondary 

disease produced by repelled gout, exanthems or other cutaneous 

eruptions : examples of all which are to be found in Morgagni,* 

and offer the three following varieties, which may not unfrequently 

be applied to the preceding species : 

« Atonica. Preceded by general debility of 

Atonic dropsy of the belly. the constitution. 

3 Parabysmica. Preceded by or accompanied 

Parabysmic dropsy of with oppilation or indurated 

the belly. enlargement of one or more of 

the abdominal viscera. 

y Metastatica. From repelled gout, exanthems 

Metastatic dropsy of the belly. or other cutaneous eruptions. 

a h. abdo- In the first variety, the fluid is found in the cavity of the ab- 
atoificai domen, or between the peritonaeum and the abdominal muscles. It 
dVopiy or 1S produced by any of the causes of general debility, operating on 
the belly, an hydropic diathesis ; and is frequently a result of scurvy, or va- 
rious fevers. 
H^abdo- i n the second variety, the organ most commonly affected is 
Jaby^mica. the liver, which is occasionally loaded with hydatids, and has some- 
ndc^opsy times weighed twelve pounds. The gall-bladder is often propor- 
of the tionally enlarged and turgid, and has occasionally been found with 
an obliterated meatus, full of a coffee-like fluid, and together with 
its contents has weighed upwards of ten pounds. The accumula- 
tion has also sometimes been discovered in the omentum,! or sides 
of the intestines.J In this second variety the disease is often de- 



* De Sed. et Caus.Morb. Ep. xxxvin. Art. 49. 

t, 1" ,?f„ Ha€n ' Rat> Med ' P ' ,v ' P- 96 - Senberlich, Pr. de Hydrone Oraeuti Saccate 

* Frisk, hi Commentation. Gneffin?. T "- " J 
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nominated an encysted dropsy ; a term, however, which will quite H - a >>a°- 
as well apply to dropsies of the ovaria, the Fallopian tube, and even «bS£ 
the uterus and scrotum, as to that of the liver. nr rR d >s ' 

In the third variety the fluid is commonly deposited in the "nhs 01 " 7 
cavity of the abdomen ; and is far more easily removed than in yl^abdo- 
either of the others ; often yielding, indeed, to a few drastic purges mina1 ! 3 me - 
alone ; except where, as sometimes happens in metastatic dropsy Metwutic 
from repelled gout, the constitution has been broken down by a f{° p h %? 
long succession of previous paroxysms. 

Under the veil of dropsy, pregnancy has often been purposely Pregnancy ; 
disguised ; and, sometimes, on the contrary, where pregnancy has S aled 
been ardently wished for and has actually taken place, it has been dr .°P 9 y> or 
mistaken for a case of ascites : while, in a few instances, both have fbr*u. kea 
co-existed : Mauriceau, indeed, mentions a case of pregnancy re- c ^f 6 * e v £ 
curring a second time along with dropsy :■* and in an hydropic dia- 
thesis there is a general tendency to the latter whenever the former 
makes its appearance ; for the exhalants of the abdomen are easily 
thrown into a morbid condition, and the pressure of the uterus, as 
it enlarges, weakens and "torpefies their action. If dropsy occur at not always 
a period of life when the catamenia are on the point of naturally {^ y ui°h d,> 
taking their leave, and where the patient has been married for many ^iWeen 
years without ever having been impregnated, it is not always easy, 
from the collateral signs, to distinguish between the two. A lady Exempii- 
under these circumstances was a few years ago attended for several fied - 
months by three or four of the most celebrated physicians of this 
metropolis, one of whom was a practitioner in midwifery, and con- 
curred with the rest in affirming that her disease was an encysted 
dropsy of the abdomen. She was in consequence put under a very 
active series of different evacuants ; a fresh plan being had recourse 
to as soon as a preceding had failed ; and was successively purged, 
blistered, salivated, treated with powerful diuretics, and the warm- 
bath, but equally to no purpose : for the swelling still increased and 
became firmer ; the face and general form were emaciated, the 
breathing was laborious, the discharge of urine small, and the appe- 
tite intractable ; till at length these threatening symptoms were 
followed by a succession of sudden and excruciating pains, that by 
the domestics, who were not prepared for their appearance, were 
supposed to be the forerunners of a speedy dissolution, but which 
fortunately terminated before the arrival of a single medical at- 
tendant, in giving birth to an infant that, like its mother, had won- 
derfully withstood the whole of the preceding medical warfare with- 
out injury. 

In all common cases, the best means we can take to guard against 
deception, are to inquire into the state of the menses, of the mamma?, 
and of the swelling itself. If the menses continue regular, if the Ordinary 
mamma; appear flat or shrivelled with a contracted and light- characters 

11 i •/• 1 n /• 1 distinctive 

coloured areola ; and it the intumescence fluctuate to a tap of the of dropsy, 
fingers, there can be no doubt of its being a case of dropsy : but ^meters 
if. on the contrary, the mammae appear plump and globular with a distinctive 

nancv. 
* Traite <!e* MahdiVs <\cs Fframr! Grosses, n. p. 59—20-1. 
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broad and deep-coloured areola ; if we ran learn, which, in cases 
where pregnancy is wished to he concealed, we often cannot do, 
that the catamenia have for some time been obstructed ; and if the 
swelling appear uniformly hard and solid, and more especially 11 
it be seated chiefly just above the symphysis of the pubes, or, provi- 
ded it be higher, if it be round, and circumscribed, — though we may 
occasionally err, there can be little or no doubt, in most instances, 
of the existence of pregnancy. The most difficult of all cases is 
that in which dropsy and pregnancy take place simultaneously. It 
is a most distressing combination for the patient ; and is usually 
treated with palliatives alone till the time of child-birth. Chambon 
advises that in urgent cases the legs and feet should be scarified.* 
But sometimes there is danger of instantaneous suffocation from the 
rapidity with which the dropsy advances, and the disproportionate 
dilatation of the peritonaeum, the abdominal muscles, and the integu- 
ments. M. Scarpa has noticed such cases, and recommends im- 
mediate tapping, and that the trochar be introduced between the 
edge of the rectus muscle in the left hypochondrium, and the mar- 
gin of the false ribs ; in which situation it will run the least risk of in- 
juring the uterus. t The re-action, however, which takes place in 
the abdominal muscles and organs thus suddenly set at liberty, is 
apt to bring on labour-pains and consequently to produce a mis- 
carriage : and on this account the present author would recom- 
mend that the fluid should be drawn off at intervals, and not wholly 
at a single sitting. 

The ordinary causes of dropsy of the abdomen are those of cel- 
lular dropsy, of which we have treated at considerable length already, 
and to which the reader may therefore refer himself. The only 
difference being, as in dropsy of the chest, that the excernents of 
these cavities, are, from particular circumstances, more open at the 
time to the influence of whatever may happen to be the cause than 
the excernents of the cellular membrane, or of any other part of 
the system. From the extent, however, of the abdominal region, 
and the connexion of its cavity with so many large and important 
viscera, and especially with the liver, Ave can be at no loss in ac- 
counting for a more frequent appearance of dropsy under this spe- 
cies than under any other. 

The general symptoms, moreover, are those of cellular dropsy. 
The appetite flags, there is the same aversion to motion and slug- 
gishness when engaged in it, the same intolerable thirst, dryness of 
the skin, and diminution of all the natural discharges. The peculiar 
symptoms, as distinct from cellular dropsy, are the gradual swelling 
of the belly, and, as a consequence of this, a dry, irritable cough 
and difficulty of respiration. 

It is often as difficult to determine whether the water be seated 
in the cavity of the abdomen or in the liver, omentum, or any other 
cyst, as in making a like distinction in dropsy of the chest. But, 
generally speaking, if we have previously had reason to suspect a 

* Maladies des Femmes. Tom. i. p. 28. 

+ Sulla Oravirlarjza sii?sp<rnita de Asrite. &c. Freri=o. 1*17. 
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diseased condition of any of these organs, if the abdominal swelling < p E5f# £ 
be local or unequal, and the constitution do not seem to enter Hydrops 
readily into the morbid action, and the remaining functions retain a abdominis 

ill- it i ir- i i Dropsy ol 

healthy vigour, we may suspect the dropsy to be ol the encysted the beiiy. 
form. While, on the contrary, if the animal frame evince general "ished 1 " 
weakness, if the limbs be edematous, if the appetite fail, and the <rom dr °P" 
secretions be concurrently small and restricted, there is good reason cavity of 
for believing that the fluid is effused into the cavity of the perito- J^ 6 * 10 " 
nacum. 

The treatment of ascites, as to its general principles and plan, Medical 
must be the same as that already laid down for anasarca or cellular Tappin- ' 
dropsy : but here, instead of evacuating the water by scarification, J^'fiea*" 
we can often very advantageously, and more easily than in any of the tion. 
preceding species, draw it off at once by tapping. Where, indeed, W ateHsen- 
1he dropsy is of the encysted kind, our efforts will often prove in y g r e atio ^ e 
vain ; for we may either miss the proper viscus, or the fluid lodged oftonun- 
in the separate vesicles of a vast aggregation of hydatids, amount- BUCcess u ■ 
ing sometimes to seven, eight, or nine thousand at a time,* cannot 
be set free. But where it lies in the peritonaeal sac alone, or on ? u t t h , * he " i _ 
ihe outside of this sac alone, we can often afford very great relief tona^i sac 
by this simple process, and sometimes an effectual cure. It ought, ^efuiV'/mt 
therefore, by no means to be delayed, as it often is, till the debility l ° ^° JJ e '- 
from being local has become general, nor can the operation be too ear i y in t h e 
soon performed after a fluctuation is distinctly felt, and the swelling ^ r 6e fl a u 8 c e ' u ^ 
from its bulk has become troublesome to the breathing, and inter- tion is felt, 
feres with the night's rest. Nor should we be deterred if the first 
evacuation do not fully succeed. On the contrary, if the general £{^ r a £™ 
strength seem to augment for some time after the operation, the require to 
appetite to improve, and the usual symptoms of the disease to ,ere P eate< > 
diminish, wc may take courage from our first success, and augur 
still more favourably from a second or even a third attempt if it 
should be necessary. Various cases have fallen to the lot of the 
author in which a radical cure has only been completed in this 
manner : nor are instances wanting in which the patient has only m nd i thilt 
recovered after the twelfth time of operating. Hautesierk gives times. 
an instance of cure after sixty tappings within two years and a *JJ *fc gm 
half, in conjunction with a steady use of aperients and tonics :| intwo nd 
and Martin, in the Swedish Transactions, relates another instance a Ta?f* 
of an infant of four years old restored offer a second use of the 
trocar, in conjunction with a like course of medicines. The sup- Brood belt 
port of a broad belt or bandage should always be had recourse to passed 
afterwards, which should be drawn as tight as the patient can bear u z Uu 
it with comfort, for the pressure will tend to prevent a re-accumula- 
tion. In a few instances indeed, it has proved stimulant enough to 
excite the • absorbents into rapid action, and carry off the water 
without the operation of tapping.! 

Internal evacuants therefore, as far as the strength will allow, and l 
tonic restoratives generally, should be called to our aid through the doa* 

* Commerc. Nor. 1731, p. 271. t Recueil, ir, 

t Hasson, ADimairo Medico-Chirorpical. 
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entire process of cure, as already recommended under hydrops 
cellulitis. The thirst, which is often unconquerable, and the most 
distressing of all the symptoms, may be allayed, as we have already 
pointed out, by a free" use of subacid drinks, the desire for which is 
by no means to be repressed, as the absorbents of the skin arc 
always stimulated by the irritation of an ungratified desire to imbibe 
far more fluid from the atmosphere than any indulgence in drinking 
can amount to : as ordinary food, the alliaceous plants which give 
an agreeable excitement to the stomach, and at the same time 
quicken the action of the kidneys, will be found highly useful : and 
asparagus, which in an inferior degree answers the last of these 
purposes, may make a pleasant change in its season. 

After all it must be confessed that tapping is often employed with- 
out radical success, for the disease, under all its modifications, is too 
often incurable. Yet even in the worst of cases it has its advantage 
as a palliative ; and it is no small consolation to be able to procure 
temporary ease and comfort in the long progress of a chronic but 
fatal disease. 

The quantity evacuated by the operation of tapping has, in some 
instances, been enormous. It has often amounted to eight gallons 
at a time, and Dr. Stoerck gives an instance of twelve gallons and 
a half.* Guattani relates a case in which thirty pints of an oily 
fluid were, in like manner, evacuated by a single paracentesis. 
This disease was produced by an aneurismal affection,! and it shows 
great irregularity of action in the absorbent system : for while the 
absorbents of the peritonaeal sac were in the utmost degree dull and 
torpid, those of the surface were in a like degree irritable, and 
drank up all the animal oil from the cellular membrane, as well 
as all the moisture they came in contact with from the atmosphere. 
The operation has frequently been repeated forty or fifty times upon 
the same patient ; and sometimes much oftener. In the Edinburgh 
Medical Communications is a case in which it occurred ninety- 
eight times within three years.J And in a foreign Journal of repute 
is another case in which the operation was repeated a hundred and 
forty-three times, though the total quantity evacuated is not given. § 
Dr. Scott of Harwich performed the operation twenty-four times in 
only fifteen months, and drew off a hundred and sixteen gallons in 
the whole. II 

Occasionally, both abdominal and cellular dropsy have been car- 
ried off by a spontaneous flow of water from some organ or other. 
In the latter species most frequently by a natural fontanel in some 
one of the extremities, as the hand, foot, or scrotum.il In the 
former by a spontaneous rupture of the protuberant umbilicus, of 
which the instances in the medical records are very numerous :** 
And hence many operators, taking a hint from this spontaneous 

* Ann. Med. i. p. 149. t De Aneurismatibus. 

I Vol. iv. p. 378. § N. Samml. Med. WahrnemuDgen, B. HI. p. 94. 

|| Edinb. Med. Comment. Vol. vi. p. 441. 

1 Riedlin, Lin. Med. 1696. p. 258.— Schenck, Lib. in. Sect. II. Obs. 136. ex Hol- 
lerio. Obs. 140. 141. 

** Desportes, Hist, de Malad. de St. Dominique t; K2. — Schenck. Lib. in. 
Sect. it. Obs, 147.— Forestns, Lib. xiv. Ob«. 53. 
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mode of cure, have preferred making an incision into the umbilicus Ge n- t 
with a lancet to the use of the trocar. Paullini relates a singular Syim^' 
mode of operation, and which, though it completely succeeded, is abdominis 
not likely to be had recourse to very often. The patient, not theTeiiy' 



Treatment. 



s been 



submitting to the use of the trocar, had the good fortune to be^ ui 
gored in the belly by a bull ; the opening proved effectual and he eowdTby 
recovered.* dem" 1 

There are also a few instances of a subsidence of the accumula- Sometimca 
tion upon a spontaneous efflux of some other kind ; especially of by"' e vir.a- 
blood, and chiefly from the hemorrhoidal vessels.! Where, indeed, r c '|°" r s „e. is " 
as has sometimes happened, abdominal or cellular dropsy, or both, Venesee^ 
have been produced from inflammatory oppilation, on suddenly l '°"" 
catching cold, free venesection has proved the most effectual, and 
sometimes the only means of carrying it off, which in a few instances 
it has, with a general freedom of action to the kidneys, as well 
as to other organs almost instantaneously.^ 



SPECIES VI. 

HYDROPS OVARII. 

DROPSY OF THE OVARY. 

HEAVY INTUMESCENCE OF THE ILEAC REGION ON ONE OR BOTH SIDES : 
GRADUALLY SPREADING OVER THE BELLY ; WITH OBSCURE FLUC- 
TUATION. 

There is the same difficulty in distinguishing this disease from Gen « *• 
pregnancy as in dropsy of the belly : and, consequently, the same M P a y C b ' e 
mistakes have occasionally been made. There is also quite as much mistaken 
difficulty in distinguishing it from the parabysmic variety of abdomi- na'ncyVor 
nal dropsy, especially when the liver is the organ enlarged and filled * f V a" d ety ;, 
with hydatids. Yet in this last case, the confusion is of less conse- nai dropsy. 
quence as the general mode of treatment will not essentially vary. casV^the 91 
Pregnancy, when it first alters the shape, produces an enlargement "'stake of 
immediately over the pubes, which progressively ascends, and when importance. 
it reaches the umbilicus assumes an indefinite boundary. In the ^*^ a 
atonic or common variety of abdominal dropsy, the swelling of the «s»» °' 9 
belly is general and undefined from the first. And in dropsy of the D?Jin- nCy " 
ovary or ovaries, it commences laterally, on one or both sides, ac- f"ng' n f g 
cording as one or both ovaries are affected. And it is hence of the dropsy of 
utmost importance to attend to the patient's own statement of the ths ovary * 
origin of the disease and the progressive increase of the swelling. 
It is generally moveable when the patient is laid on her back ; and 
as the orifice of the uterus moves also with the motion of the tumour, 
by passing the finger up the vagina, we may thus obtain another 

* Cent. II. Obs. 10. t Sayiard, Observ. Chir. Eugalemis, p. 150. 

F..]inb, Med. anJ Sure-. Jotim, No. lxxi. Dr. Graham. 
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distinctive symptom. Where there arc several cysts in the ovary, 
we may perceive irregularities in the external tumour resembling, 
to the touch, those of scirrhus. 

This disease is sometimes found in pregnant women, but far more 
commonly in the unimpregnated and the barren. It is also met 
with in the young and those who regularly menstruate, as well as in 
those whose term of menstruation has just ceased. The accumu- 
lation of fluid is often here also very considerable. Morand drew 

Found also off* four hundred and twenty-seven pints, within ten months ;* and 
Martineau four hundred and ninety-five within a year ; and from the 
same patient six thousand six hundred and thirty-one pints by eighty 
punctures within twenty-five years. t 

The disease commences, and indeed often continues for years, 
without much affection of the general health ; yet it is insidious, 

tJe'obierv'ed and the constitution at length suffers and falls a prey to it. 

Internal medicines have been rarely found efficacious, and when 
tried must consist of those already noticed in the treatment of cel- 
lular dropsy. Tapping affords the same ease as in abdominal dropsy, 
and the operation is to be performed in the same manner. I had 
lately a lady under my care for six or seven years, who required the 
operation to be performed at first every six months, afterwards every 

»w««inM. three months, and at length every month or six weeks. She rose 
from it extremely refreshed, and in good spirits ; and often on the 
same evening joined a party of friends, and was sometimes present 
at a musical entertainment. In about six years, however, her health 
completely gave way, and she sunk under the disease. 

So little, however, is the general health interfered with for the first 
year or two, that the patient occasionally becomes pregnant, while 
the accumulation continues to increase, and often produces a living 
offspring. Sir L. Maclean has given an interesting case of this 
kind, in which there was not only an extensive dropsy, but an abscess 
of the ovary, and a discharge of pus as well as of water on tapping 
which was performed five times during a single pregnancy. The 
patient passed easily through her labour, but died within five months 
afterwards upon a bursting of the abscess into the peritonaeal sac. 
On examining the body, two pints of " a thick, brown, well digested 
pus were found to have escaped into the cavity of the abdomen, 
and three pints more in the ovarian sac. The" opening was large 
enough to admit of three fingers ; and the external surface of both 
the large and small intestines was found inflamed, and verging in 
some places on gangrene." This my learned friend ascribes to the 
influence of the pus that had escaped and was in contact with 
them :| but as the fluid is said to have been " well digested pus," 
the inflammation is, I think, more probably to be attributed to 
sympathy with the lacerated ovarium in its actual state of irritation 
from so large a rent, and so much larger an inflamed surface in its 
interior. 
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* Mem. de l'Acad. de Chir. 11. 448. f Phil. Trans. 1784. p. 471. 

t Enquiry into the Nature, &o. of Hydrothorax, Appx. p. L 8ro. 1810. 
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casionally in many cysts, or perhaps hydatids, and there is great s Gen 'J; 
difficulty in ascertaining its exact situation, and consequently in Hydrops 
puncturing it, and especially in evacuating the water where there is ovarii - 
more than one cyst. A distinguished and skilful friend of the au- theTLy. 
thor's not long since made an attempt on a lady, who had been wuxmSt 
affected with the disease for some years ; yet unfortunately not a Hence 
drop of serum ensued, but instead of it a pint of blood. The swel- l™y tf 1 " 
ling of the abdomen has since increased to an enormous size ; p ""c ,u '.' D " 
internal medicines have proved of little avail, and she has not con- fully. 
scnted to another trial of the trocar. It was probably from an equal Hence the 
want of success that Tozzetti long since declared the opera- declared* 
lion to be of no avail ;* and that Morgagni denounced it not only j^ j^"^ 9 " 1 
as useless but mischievous.! La Dran endeavoured to effect a no use. 
permanent cure afterwards by incision and suppuration as in the cure"by in- 
radical cure for scrotal hernia. Other practitioners have used in- fl a " ima - 
jections of port wine ; and others again have forced a tent into the 
wound made by the trocar, or some other incision, These have 
sometimes succeeded ; but a dangerous inflammation is too apt to 
follow, and occasionally death itself, i Dr. Percival relates a case Cure by 
of cure produced by vomiting ; in which a salutary transfer of ac- vonm " , G- 
tion seems to have taken place. § 

Extirpation of the diseased ovarium was rather proposed than Extirpa- 
practised by the surgeons of the preceding century. De Ilaen poMd'but 
regarded the operation as doubtful ;|] and Morgagni asserted it to ob J« cted to- 
be impossible. IT L' Aumonier, however, chief surgeon of the Rouen 
hospital, successfully extracted the organ upwards of fifty years ago ; 
and a few other practitioners have operated with a like favourable 
issue since : and especially in several parts of America. Thus Dr. Performed 
Smith, of Yale College, Connecticut, has completely succeeded in fHiiy? 88 " 
removing the organ, notwithstanding the operation was impeded by 
numerous adhesions :** while Dr. M'Dowal of Kentucky has not 
only, in several cases, extirpated with a full restoration to health, a 
dropsical, or otherwise diseased ovary, but laid open the peritonaeum 
to a great extent for extirpating other morbid humours in the 
abdomen. tt 

* Osservazioni, &c. _ j De Sed. et Caus. Morb. Ep. xxxvm. Art. 68, 69, 

| Denmau, Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery. Ch. ill. Sect. xn. 

§ Ep. II. p. 156. || Rat. Med. P. iv. c. iii. § 3. 

IT De Sed. et Caus. Morb. Ep. xxxvm. Art. 69, 70. 

** American Med. Rec. 1822. 

+ t Edinb. Med. Joura. No. lxxxi. p. 250. 
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HYDROPS TUBALIS. 

DBOPSY OF THE FALLOPIAN TUBE. 

HEAVY ELONGATED INTUMESCENCE OF THE ILEAC REGION, Sl'K 1 
ING TRANSVERSELY ; WITH OBSCURE FLUCTUATION. 

This species is not common. Dr. Baillie, however, among 
others, has particularly noticed and described it in his morbid 
anatomy, in a case referred to in the volume of JNosology. Its 
mode of treatment is that of dropsy of the ovary. Tapping may 
be attempted, but as the water lies frequently in the hydatid-vesicles 
or distinct sacs, success is doubtful. 

The quantity collected is for the most, part larger than in the 
ovarium. Munnik mentions a case in which the distended tube 
contained a hundred and ten pints of fluid ;* Harder one in which 
the fluid measured a hundred and forty pints ;t and Cypriani another 
that afforded a hundred and fifty pints at a single tapping. } Weiss 
describes a case of complicated dropsy distending both the ovarium 
and the Fallopian tube.§ 

The causes, and progress, as well as general mode of treatment 
are those of dropsy of the ovary. Its chief distinctive symptom is 
the elongated line which the swelling assumes and the direction it 
takes towards the ileae region on tlxe one side or on the other. 



SPECIES VIII. 
HYDROPS UTERI. 

DROPSY OP THE W03IB. 

HEAVY, CIRCUMSCRIBED PROTUBERANCE IN THE HYPOGASTRIUM, 
WITH OBSCURE FLUCTUATION ; PROGRESSIVELY ENLARGING, WITH- 
OUT ISCHURY, OR PREGNANCY : MOUTH OF THE WOMB THIN AND 
YIELDING TO THE TOUCH. 



Gen. I. Sauvages makes not less than seven species of this disease, 
Hydrlme-' wmcn he calls hydrometra, and which with him occurs as a genus. 
tr« of Sau- The distinctions, however, are of too little account to call for such 
"Jfcei 2S° a subdivision ; and one or two of the species have been by many 
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writers regarded as doubtful : particularly the hydrometra gravida- P B y\h 
rum, or dropsy of the womb during pregnancy.* Dr. Cullen con- Hydrops ' 
ceives it to be altogether unfounded, and hence makes the symptom ^'^ of 
of citra graviditatcm a pathognomic character of the complaint, the womb. 
But to this subject we shall have to return presently. 

The disease is rarely however to be met with in the cavity of the 
uterus, and when this is the case the orifice is perfectly closed. It ™* . 
is much more frequently to be found in a particular cyst, or the walls cyais: 
of an hydatid, or a cluster of hydatids, or between the tunics of the 
organ. Carron ascribes it in various cases to a debility of the Suppo«a 
uterus produced by a chronic leucorrhoca.t Other writers to the causM * 
stimulus of pent-up coagulated blood, sometimes assuming an en- 
cysted structure. \ It is for the most part the result of a scirrhous 
or some other morbid change in the organ, producing debility and 
occasionally fever. A membranous or cellular dropsy is the variety 
most commonly assumed, in which the uterus is sometimes distended 
to an enormous size, and the abdomen seems to be labouring under 
an anasarca. 

The water when in the cavity of the uterus, may often be evacua- 
ted by a canula introduced into the mouth of the organ ; and if this 
should be prevented by a scirrhus, cicatrix, or tubercle lying over 
its mouth, a rupture of the sac in which the fluid is lodged may 
sometimes be produced by a violent shock of electricity passed 
through the hypogastric region, hard exercise, or emetics. 

A sudden fall has often had the same effect. Tozzetti relates a 
case of cellular dropsy of the womb which extended down the thigh 
and leg on one side ; and disappeared by a spontaneous discharge 
•of the water from the cuticle of the leg affected. § 

The uterus has also been said to be sometimes affected with 
dropsy in consequence of a conveyance of the water accumulated 
in the cavity of the abdomen in dropsy of the belly, into the uterine 
cavity by means of the fringy termination of the Fallopian tubes. 
Of this cause, however, there does not appear to be any satisfactory 
proof. " Yet I must confess," says Dr. Denman, " I have seen 
gome cases of water collected, and repeatedly discharged from the 
uterus in the state of child-bed, which I was unable to explain on 
any other principle. "II Possibly, in this last case, a better explana- 
tion might have been sought for in an irritable state of the vessels 
that throw forth the liquor amnii during pregnancy itself, and which, 
under this kind of stimulus, may have secreted it to excess. 

This, in effect, is the commonly supposed cause of a dropsy of J*** 8 / oT 
the uterus while in a state of pregnancy ; which, however denied while in a 
by some writers, appears to be very sufficiently established, and to pregnancy 
be even capable of removal by the operation of paracentesis, accounted 
Langiolf and Lamper** recommend this mode of treatment, and 
Scarpa gives an instance of its curative effect. " In October 1808," Mode of 
says he, " my colleague Nessi successfully punctured the dropsical ^p^'a. 

* Clarke, Observations on the Diseases of Females, &c. 8vo. 1821. 
t In Blegny, Zodiac, 1781. J Act. Nat. Cur. Vol. vn. Obs. 61. 

§ Osservazioni Mediche. Firenz. 1752. 

[I Introduction to the Practiee of Midwifery. Ch. hi. Sect. ix. 
T Lib. t. Epist. xxi\ ** Dissert, de Hydrope, 
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Dropsy of 
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ted with 
abdominal 
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uterus of a country woman, aged thirty-five years, who, in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy, was threatened with suffocation. The 
perforation was made in the linea alba, between the pubes and the 
umbilicus. The woman gave birth to two children who died soon 
after. The patient rose on the fourteenth day from that of the 
operation, but was seized with menorrhagia, which, however, was 
productive of no ultimate evil." This result is to be expected ; 
for we have already observed that even tapping in ascites during 
pregnancy is apt to lead to a like issue. Scarpa himself was once 
consulted in a case of dropsy of the abdomen in conjunction with 
a probable dropsy of the womb. On performing the operation for 
the former, as we have already described it, from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds of fluid were evacuated, and the patient immediately 
felt great relief. But on the ensuing night labour-pains were in- 
duced, and two fetuses of six months old were expelled which died 
in a few seconds ; antecedently to the birth of which, upon a rupture 
of the membranes not less than fifteen pounds of liquor amnii, as 
calculated by the attendants, were thrown forth as by a flood. The 
patient had a rapid recovery, and in a few years became twice 
pregnant, and was delivered with facility.* 

The internal treatment of this species of dropsy is that of the 
preceding. 



SPECIES IX. 
HYDROPS SCROTI. 

DROPSY OF THE SCROTUM, 



SOFT TRANSPARENT, PYRIFORM INTUMESCENCE OF THE SCROTUM : 
PROGRESSIVELY ENLARGING, WITHOUT PAIN. 

Gen. I. This is the hydrocele of Heister, and other writers : and offers 
Hydrocei? tne two following varieties : 

of Heister 

» Vaginalis. 

Vaginal dropsy of the 
scrotum. 
|8 Cellularis. 

Cellular dropsy of the scrotum 



and others. 



The fluid contained in the tunica 
vaginalis or surrounding sheath 
of the testis. 

The fluid contained in the cellular 
membrane of the scrotum. 



a H. ecroti 
vaginalis. 
Vaginal 
dropsy of 
the scro- 
tum. 



The ordinary causes of the first variety are organic atony, 
and organic violence as a contusion, and perhaps repelled buboes. 
Van der Harr asserts that it occurs more frequently on the left than 
on the right side ;t and Johnston that it is never found on the 
latter. J Delattre describes a case of congenital affection. § 



* Sulla Gravidanza sussiguita da Ascite. 

* Waarneeminge, J Works, iv. 72. 
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The second variety takes easily the pressure of the finger, Gf.v. I. 
and is mostly an accompaniment of general cellular dropsy, or a Pu.l'J*,' 
prelude to it. If it be an idiopathic affection it may be removed by eeiiaians. 
scarification. J**., 

The vaginal dropsy of the scrotum is the proper disease, and is J 1 ^ 010 ' 
elastic to the touch. It sometimes takes place with great rapidity, The vagi* 
and sometimes very slowly. The tunic is, in some cases, extremely "aliety^ 1 
distended, and the whole scrotum rendered transparent, so that a ^^°} eT 
candle may be seen through its contents. v'arfesfin 

On the Malabar coast, Koempfer asserts that the disease is ^V/ad* 
endemic ;* and the scrotum has been sometimes found to weigh vance. 
sixty pounds.! And Mr. D. Johnson of the Bengal establishment Sometimes 
tells us that the native surgeons cure it sometimes by a cataplasm Halfwefh 
of tobacco leaves, and sometimes by one of pounded indigo leaves, ed sixty 
and crude sal ammoniac. He adds that they perform occasionally P° unds - 
the operation for a radical cure by incision.}: 

In recent cases, emetics have appeared peculiarly serviceable : Medical 
and astringents and stimulants may be tried in the form of cata- Emeries" ' 
plasms or fomentations; as vinegar, with or without a solution of ^j,"!"" 1 
muriate of ammonia, or neutralized with volatile alkali. Though injections. 
where there is much pain leeches should be previously applied. If fuil ' tn | e gac . 
this do not succeed the sac must be opened, and the fluid be evacua- t ^! )e b °[ ,en " 
ted by a lancet or the trocar. But the water soon re-accumulates, the water 
and the same palliative must usually be had recourse to three or a°°° m e u "- 
four times a year. Van Swieten mentions the case of a dignified lates. 
ecclesiastic who was obliged to have the operation performed every 
three months for twenty years in succession. § And I had lately a 
patient who submitted to it as often, for many years of the latter 
part of his life, though he did not live so long as Van Swieten's 
patient. 

The only radical cure we are acquainted with is that of oblitera- The oni 3 
ting the cavity, by exciting an inflammation in the vaginal and albu- cure°an 
gineous tunics, or in the latter alone. By the first of these opera- j^'to™- 
lions the two tunics adhere together, and, the cavity being destroyed, cavity by 
there can be no subsequent accumulation. Thus inflammation may fniurama- 
be excited by a seton, a caustic, the introduction of an irritating tip"- 
fluid by means of a syringe, as brandy, diluted spirits of wine, or a mo doB of 
solution of corrosive sublimate ; or by incision. This was the l^^, 
ordinary plan pursued till of late years, and the particular modes of this. 
carrying it into effect were equally countenanced by surgeons of 
reputation. 

For the later and simpler process, or that which consists in confi- [^"c™ 3 
ning the inflammation to the tunica alhuginea, we have been chiefly fined to the 
indebted of late years to Mr. Ramsden, and Mr. Kinder Wood, ^gine,?!" 
The last, after evacuating the fluid, draws forward with a small nsrecom- 

i • /• i ■ - v • ..1 mended by 

hook " that portion of the tunica vaginalis presenting at the exter- Ramadan 
nal opening, and cuts it away with a pair of scissors, immediately and Wootl - 
closing the external opening with adhesive plaster. By which 

* Amcrnitat. Exotic. t Memoires de Paris. 1711. p. 30. 

t Miscellaneous Observations on certain indigenous Customs. Diseases, &C. in 
India . 

8 Comment, ad. § 252. 
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Gen. I. m pans a moderate inflammation of the membrane will be ensured, 

H^a&T' and I am led to hope," says the ingenious writer, " that the success 

scroti. ^ w ffl b c frequent."* In effect Mr. Wood gives various instances ot 

tile'wo- complete success. The piece snipped off is very small, and very 

Treatment little inconvenience is suffered. The inflammation under this mode 

of operating is so inconsiderable as to be confined to the tunica 

vaginalis alone, and consequently the cavity between the two tunics 

is not obliterated as is obvious by the testis being still able to roll 

to a considerable extent within the scrotum. This {dan, therefore, 

is best adapted for dropsies of recent standing, and where the sac 

is not much thickened and indurated. In old and obdurate cases 

it will mostly be found necessary to carry the inflammation so far as 

to obliterate the cavity. 

Similar Mr. Wood does not seem to be aware that Mr. John Douglas 

wer n iy f °p r ro- employed a similar remedy as a radical cure in the cellular dropsy 

i»°ou d ias y - of the scrotum i an d recommended it in his Treatise on Hydrocele, 

perhaps i>y published in this metropolis in 1755. Celsus appears also to have 

ceisua. glanced at the same in both kinds of dropsy. t 

compiica- l n a case on which the author was consulted some few years ago. 
which both the patient, a gentleman far advanced in life, and who had been 
werTiaid regularly tapped about once in three months for five or six years 
*>ren. antecedently, found a considerable hemorrhage ensue shortly after 
the last operation, but which yielded on immersing the scrotum into 
water chilled to the freezing point. The hemorrhage, however, 
returned within two days, and the scrotum was again as much dis- 
tended, though manifestly with blood, as before the trocar had been 
applied. It was clear that a pretty large artery had been accident- 
ally wounded, or that the internal parts were in a very morbid con- 
dition. To ascertain the real fact, and put a stop to the discharge, 
the scrotal and vaginal tunics were immediately laid open from the 
top to the bottom, and a pretty strong pressure made between the 
testicle and the sides of the latter tunic with folds of lint whicli 
effectually restrained the hemorrhage, without the necessity of 
pausing to take up any vessel. On examining the organ more 
closely on the ensuing day, a foul and spongy ulcer was detected 
on the tunica albuginea, from which the hemorrhage had proceeded : 
by a course of warm digestive dressing, however, both the wound 
and the ulcer healed, and a radical cure of the dropsy was completely 
accomplished.J 
ciitoria The clitoris has sometimes been found affected with the second 

affected 03 or cellular variety, and acquired a considerable size. The earliest 
wirti a like writer who seems to have noticed this sort of dropsy is Aetius ;§ and 
it has since been described or adverted to by Van Swieten,|| Savi- 
ard,1T Manoury,** and various others under the name of hydrocele. 
muliebris or foeminina. 

* Trans, of the Mcdico-Chir. Soc. Vol. jx. 49. 

t DeMedicin. Lib. vn. cap. 21. 

X See, for a case somewhat similar, Edin. Med. Ess. II. Art. xiv. by Mr. Jamiesnn. 

§ Tetrab. iv. Serm. II. c. 22. Serm. iv. c. 100. 

Il Comment, ad § 1227. « r Nottvean Recueil, kr. 

■ * I^urn. de Med. 1790. 
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GENUS II. 
EMPHYSEMA. 

INFLATION. WIND-DROPSY; 

ELASTIC AND SONOROUS DISTENTION OF THE BODY OR ITS MEMBERS, 
FROM AIR ACCUMULATED IN NATURAL CAVITIES, IN WHICH IT IS 
NOT COMMONLY PRESENT. 

The term emphysema is derived from eu~ or sv- and tpvrxa u inflo" Gen. II. 
" flatu distendo." It has often been made a question by what ° r n f' r ? c of 
means the air is obtained in various cavities, in which it is found in term. 
great abundance ; for we cannot always trace its introduction from invarWus 
without, nor ascribe it to a putrefactive process. Fantoni found air ™ cs cii . 
seated between the tunics of the gall bladder, and Hildanus in the trance can- 
muscles. " In one instance," observes Mr. J. Hunter, " I have dis- "edftola 1 
covered air in an abscess which could not have been received from w«*oot 
the external air ; nor could it have arisen from putrefaction."* The byj/Hun- 
case is singular and well entitled to attention, but too long to be secret? 
copied. From this and various other circumstances, Mr. Hunter from the 
conceived the opinion that air is often secreted by animal organs, or thebfuod. 
separated from the juices conveyed to them : and he appeals, in con- e^JcJgfn" 
Urination of this opinion, to the experiments of Dr. Ingenhouz upon confirma- 
vegetables. I have not had an opportunity of reading these experi- op", ioL"' 13 
ments, but that such a sort of secretion exists in plants must be 
obvious to every one who carefully examines the inflated legume of 
the different species of bladder-senna (colutea,) and the capsules of 
several other shrubs quite as common in our gardens, and which can 
only become inflated by a separation or secretion of air from the 
surrounding vessels. Yet an appeal to a variety of curious facts in piber facts 
the economy of numerous animals wdl perhaps answer the purpose onhe P s° r nW 
much better, as leading us more directly to the point. The sepia derivable 
officinalis, or cuttle-fish, and the argonauta Nautilus, the ordinary ma l phy- 
parasitic inhabitant of which — for we do not know the animal that cuttlefish 
rears the shell, — has a very near resemblance to the cuttle-fish, and Nautilus. 
as' suspected by Rafinesque, and since determined by Cranch, is a 
species of ocythoe,t introduce air at option into the numerous cells 
of the back-bone, and thus render themselves specifically lighter 
whenever they wish to ascend from the depths of the sea to the sur- 
face ; and, in like manner, exhaust the back-bone of its air, and 
thus render themselves specifically heavier whenever they wish to 
descend. All fishes possessing a sound or air-bladder are equally Sound or 
capable of supplying this organ with air, first for the purpose of of^"e* er 

* Anim '- 207. 
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Gen.II. balancing themselves, and next apparently for that of raising them- 
Sa.'" ,yse " selves towards the surface. In all these cases the air thus introduced 
inflation. an( i accumulated, appears to be a direct secretion : at least we 
dropsy. cannot otherwise account for its presence, as we can easily do in 
the bones of birds whose cells are filled with air : for we can here 
trace an immediate communication with the air-cells of the lungs, 
Searched in aru i as a secretion, Dr. Baillie was induced to regard the air accu- 
phy^em™- mulated in one or more emphysematous affections that occurred in 

t?o U ns affeC " his practice.* 

niicrosco- Mr. Bauer has lately shown that a gas is constantly shooting forth 
mSnuof" in small bubbles from the roots of plants into the slimy papulae by 
iheTrma- which they are surrounded ; and that it is by this mean that the 
tion of ve- slimy matter becomes elongated, is rendered vascular, and converted 
lown'or into hair or down. Mr. Brande has also shown that gas, meaning 
)**j*- . hereby carbonic acid gas, exists in a considerable quantity in the 
menu'of blood while circulating in the arteries and veins, and is very largely 
bioo"!', °" poured forth from blood placed, while warm, under the receiver of 
showing the an air pump, so as to give an appearance of effervescence. He 
au-'Tn'thu calculates that two cubic inches are extricated from every ounce of 
fluid - blood thus experimented upon, the venous and arterial blood con- 

niation of taining an equal proportion. And Sir Everard Home, has hence 
theSTfactB? ingeniously conjectured that it is by the escape of bubbles of this 
gas through the serum, in cases of coagulated blood, that new ves- 
sels are formed, as also that granulations are produced in pus ; from 
which it appears that the same gas escapes with equal freedom. 
Preceding These results of Mr. Brande, are in perfect accordance with the 
of l Haie« n,s well known experiments of Dr. Hales and Baron Haller, upon the 
confirmed"' same subject, which of late years appear to have been too much 
by those of neglected, if not discredited. The former asserts that in distilling blood, 
a thirty-third part of the whole proved to be air : and the latter con- 
firms the assertion ; " utique," says he, " fere trigesima tertia pars 
totius sanguinis verus est aer." The inquiry has since been fol- 
lowed up by Dr. Davy, who has not only confirmed many of the 
same results but given an accurate analysis of the air thus, in various 
cases, accumulated.! From all which we may reasonably conjec- 
ture that the body of air found in many cases of, perhaps all, the 
species emphysema, is produced, like other fluids found in the dif- 
ferent cavities of the animal frame, by a process of secretion. These 
species are three, and are as follows : 

1. EMPHYSEMA CELLULARE. CELLULAR INFLATION'. 

2. ABDOMINIS. TYMPANY. 

3. UTERI. INFLATION OF THE WOMB. 

There are probably many others — but these arc the only ones 
which have been hitherto distinctly pointed out. 

* Transact, of a Society for the improvement of Medical and Chirurgical Knov> 
ledge. 
t Observations on Air found in the Pleura, &c, Phil. Trans. 1823. 
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SPECIES I. 
EMPHYSEMA CELLULARE. 

CELLULAR INFLATION. 

TENSE, CLABROUS, DIFFUSIVE INTUMESCENCE OF THE SKIN, 
CRACKLING BENEATH THE PRESSURE OF THE FINGER. 

This is the pneumatosis of Sauvages and Cullen, and consists in Gen. II, 
a distention of the cellular membrane by air instead of by water, as Tho pneu' 
in hydrops cellularis or anasarca. The distention is sometimes ™^° 9 j° r ° f 
limited to particular parts of the body, and sometimes extends over te» 
the entire frame. 

From the remarks we have just offered on the probable separation 
or secretion of air from the blood, this disease may originate from 
various causes, and exhibit itself under various modifications : bur 
the two following are the only extensive forms under which it has 
hitherto been traced : 

« A vulnere thoracis. From a wound in the chest, with 

Traumatic Emphysema. sense of suffocation. 

|S A veneno. From fish-poison or other venom ; 

Empoisoned Emphysema. with extensive signs of gangrene 

and putrescency. 

For the first of these varieties there is no great difficulty in *Jj «•»«■ 
accounting. If a wound so far penetrate the chest as to enter any nere iho 
part of the lungs, and divide some of the larger branches of the T^umntu 
bronchiae, the inspired air, instead of being confined to its proper ^i ,h - vse - 
channels, will rush immediately into the chest and fill up its whole Pathology, 
cavity; as it will also frequently into the cellular membrane of the 
lungs, from which it will find a passage into the cellular membrane 
of the entire body, and produce an universal inflation. 

This last effect is highly troublesome and distressing : but the first 
is productive of the utmost alarm. The lungs compressed on every »egcrii»tion. 
side by the extravasated air, are incapable of expansion : and there 
is consequently an instantaneous danger of suffocation. The patient 
labours for breath with all his might, and labours to but little pur- 
pose ; his cheeks are livid, his senses soon become stupefied, the 
heart palpitates violently, the pulse is rapid but small ; and, without 
speedy relief, death must inevitably ensue. The distress is more- 
over sometimes aggravated by the excitement of a cough, in the fits 
of which, if any considerable blood-vessel have been burst, blood is 
expectorated along with the rejected mucus. It is this form of em- {j;~ ; 
physema which constitutes the pneuma-thorax of Hard and Laennec, i, ar( i aml 
or "the pneumato-thorax, as it is more correctly called, of Dr. John \;*™™<; u . 
Davy, who has described two cases in whirl) the communication thM* 
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Gen. II. scetns to have been produced by a suppurated tubercle that formed 
S v EC ;, L an opening from some branch of the bronchia: into the sac of the 

lare a vul- pleura. 

Mr. Kelly, in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, has given a 
very singular case of this affection from a like cause in which the 
inflation extended widely over the body. The patient, almost fifty- 
seven years of age, had long laboured under a chronic cough and 
difficulty of breathing. The emphysema began to appear on the 
second "day after a most violent fit of coughing, laborious respira- 
tion, and pain in the side. It soon covered the whole right side to 
the scrotum which was also much inflated, producing a crackling 
sound upon pressure; and, gradually widening its course, by 1 Ik 
fourth day it extended over the whole body. It was at first con- 
ceived that air had entered from without into the cellular membrane 
by means of some wound in the side ; but no such injury or am 
other channel of communication could be discovered. The symp- 
toms, however, were so pressing that it was at length determined, 
under the advice of Dr. Munro, to aiford an escape for the air, by 
an opening into the cavily of the chest. The pleura was in conse- 
quence tapped ; when upon withdrawing the perforator, such a blast 
of wind issued through the canula, as to blow out a lighted candle 
three or four times successively. The patient immediately became 
easy and free from oppression, and his pulse fell from above a hun- 
dred strokes in a minute to ninety. Punctures were at the same time 
made into the cellular membrane in different parts of the body, and 
from these also the imprisoned air puffed out upon pressure but not 
otherwise. The patient recovered gradually, and in about three 
weeks ate and slept as well as he had done at any time for thirty 
years before. For nearly a twelvemonth he continued to enjoy a 
good state of health ; but about the close of this period was again 
attacked with a cough, a pain in the chest, and a difficulty of 
breathing ; a hectic fever followed, and he died in about six weeks. 
On opening the thorax, Mr. Kelly tells us that he found the lungs 
; ' in a very putrid diseased state, with some tubercles on the external 
surface of the right lobe ; there was extensive adhesion to the pleura, 
particularly at the place where the pain had been felt most keenly 
before the perforation ; and, on making an incision into the right 
lobe, an abscess was discovered which contained about four ounces 
of fetid purulent matter."! We are hence, 1 think, led to conjec- 
ture that the emphysema was in this case produced by the bursting 
of a former abscess in the right lobe of the lungs, accompanied with 
a rupture of one or more of the bronchial vessels, in consequence of 
which the same effect followed as if a wound had been inflicted 
from without. 

Where it is necessarv to evacuate the air from the ca\itv of the 

be perioral- chest, by an artificial opening, the operator cannot do better than 

contended follow the example of Mr. Hewson who employed a scalpel, and 

by Hewson. introduced it into the fore-part of the thorax, either oh the right or 

leftside; but between the fifth and sixth ribs in the former ease. 
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because here the integuments rue thin ; and between the seventh Gev. ir. 
and eighth, or the eighth and tenth in the latter, for the purpose of rEC ' ' 
avoiding the pericardium. 

The inflation which follows so suddenly and so extensively in the E co ' ,u 

,..,. -^^i • i /» 'are a ve- 

second variety, or upon the introduction of fish-poison, or that of neno. 
several species of the mushroom or numerous other edible venoms ^''",1^. 
into the stomach, it is not so easy to account for. In most, of the ma from 
cases there is so violent and general a disturbance of every function, G°en"rni 
as to produce extreme and instantaneous debility ; all the precursors description, 
of putreseency are present, and speedy dissolution is threatened. 
Every part of the body is swollen and inflated, particularly the 
stomach and intestines, the vapour of which, when examined after 
death, is found to consist of a fetid and putrid gas : a blackish and 
greenish froth is discharged from the mouth ; clonic or tetanic 
spasms play wildly over all the muscles ; the chest labours with suf- 
focation, the brain is stupefied, and broad, livid or gangrenous spots 
spread over the body ; and on dissection are found still more freely. 
and of larger diameter on the surface of most of the thoracic and 
visceral organs. 

If then, in a state of undisturbed organization, many parts of the Production 1 
body have a power of secreting or separating air from the blood, as plained and 
we have endeavoured to show in the introductory remarks to the "pcc-unfed 
present genus, how much more readily may we suppose such a sepa- 
ration to take place in proportion as the organs approach that pre- 
cise state in which the gases of the blood extricate themselves spon- 
taneously from its oilier constituents. And it may be added that this 
explanation is confirmed by our perceiving that the most effectual 
remedies against all such inflations are the most powerful antiseptics 
we can employ : as acids, alcohol, and the aromatics. 

In few words, we never cease to find a free extrication of air Hence gan- 
whenever the body or any part of it is running rapidly into a state cause of 
of putrefaction : and hence another cause of cellular emphysema, 
;ind a cause that is perpetually occurring to us in gangrene. 



cellular 
nphy- 



SPECIES II. 
EMPHYSEMA ABDOMINIS. 

TYMPANY. 

V ENSE, LIGHT, AND EOUABLE INTUMESCENCE OF THE BELLY ; MS. 
TINCTLY RESONANT TO A STROKE OF THE HAND. 

This disease is the tympanites of authors, so called from the Gen.H; 
drum-like sound which is given on striking the belly with the hand. -f^ y 'J L 

There have been many occasions of observing that the Greek panites of 
termination itis or itcs, is, for the sake of simplicity and perspicuity, 
confined, in the present system, to the different species of a single 
rxenus of diseases, thai of empresuja, of which we have treated 
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Gsn. II. already :* and hence, as well as for other reasons sufficiently oh- 
EmpUyse-' vious, the specific term before us has been selected in its stead. 
maaMo- Tympanites, however, is by most writers applied principally to an 
Tjmpany. enormous collection or evolution of air in some part or other of the 
ritwhrta*. a ' v 'i" c canal, constituting the tympanites intestinalis of Sauvages : 
Unalisof and it is to this disease alone that Dr. Cullen confines his attention, 
_S when treating of the subject in his First Lines. This flatulent dis- 
2? c'uiien 3 tcntion he ascribes to an atony of the muscular fibres of the intes- 
tines, accompanied with a spasmodic constriction in parts of the 
canal ; by which means the passage of the air, is, in some places, 
in which interrupted. In this view of the case, however, tympany, instead of 
di^Jels a being entitled to tiie rank of a distinct genus, is nothing more than a 
' U)m C o E f ymp " symptom or sequel of some other enteric affection, as dyspepsy. 
some oiher colic, worms, or hysteria: and hence the remedies applicable to 
affection. thesc are ^^ j^. c u llen recommends for tympanites — namely. 

avoiding flatulent food, laxatives, and tonics. 

The dis- Mr. John Hunter seems to have conceived that a tympany of the 

rxi s e t,"is y stomach or intestines may exist as an idiopathic complaint. " I am 

b°"ifanter d ^clincd," sa >' s he, " to believe that the stomach has a power of 

as an i.iio' forming air and letting it loose from the blood by a kind of secrc- 

jcwion. af " t ' on - W e cannot, however, bring any absolute proof of this taking 

place in the stomach, as it may in all cases be referred to a defect 

in digestion ; but we have instances of its being found in other 

cavities where no secondary cause can be assigned."! He alludes 

chiefly to an extrication of air in the uterus, which we shall have 

occasion to notice in our next species. 

./pinion In concurrence with these remarks it may, also, be observed, that 

bv'facls some persons are said to have a power of producing ventricular 

distentions voluntarily, which it is difficult to account ibr except by 

a voluntary power of secreting air for this purpose, or forcing it 

and the down the esophagus, which will be still less readily allowed. Mor- 

other p:i nf g a g n i+ an d other writers have hence treated of this form of the 

ihoio-ists. disease as well as of that in which the flatus is lodged in the peri- 

tonasal sac: while others have contended that this is the only form, 

and that a peritonneal tympany has no real existence. § 

Theques- If an idiopathic tympany of the stomach should ever be decidedly 

fii°iv "ct- ascertained, its cure must be attempted by the remedies for flatus of 

tied": and an y other kind : but at present the only disease we can fairly con- 

Jicncc the ■»••«■■ 

only known template as entitled to the name of tympanites, or emphysema 
aiX h mini" a abdominis, notwithstanding the incredulity of some practitioners, is 
that exist- that in which the resonant swelling of the belly is produced by air 
sacof the collected in the sac of the peritonaeum. It is unquestionably a rare 
peritonae- djgease, though we must contend, in the language of Dr. Cullen, 
Even this a that, " from several dissections it is unquestionable that such a dis- 
ease, but ease has sometimes truly occurred: nor can we suppose such accu- 

stated to 
have oc- 
curred by * Vol. II. CI. in. Ord. ii. Gen. vii. p. 252. 
high an- -f Ou the Animal Econom. p. 206. 4to. 1792. 

thoniies. j De Se(] et C;UIS Morb _ Ep . xxxviii. Art. 23.— Collect. Soc. Med. Havn. n. 

p. 73. 

b Litre. Mem. de I'Acad. des Sciences, 171:3. n, 235. 
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rate and cautious pathologists as Heister,* Lieutaud,t and Bell,^ Gen. IF. 
who have respectively given examples of it, to have been successively Emphysl- 1 ' 
deceived upon the subject. Admitting it to be produced by secre- ma abdo- 
tion, its occasional causes are still very obscure. It has been said Tympany, 
to follow upon jaundice, and morbid affections of other abdominal 
viscera, upon debdity produced by fever ; upon hysteria, violent 
passions or other emotions of the mind: and probably all these may 
have operated in different cases. 

The ordinary natural cure seems to consist in an escape of the Ordinary 
air from the umbilicus by an outlet produced by an abscess or ulcera- "ureanes 
tion of this protuberant organ, or a sudden and fortunate rupture of C ?P£ °£ n thc 
its integuments. Morgugni and several later writers§ give us well accidental 
authenticated cases of an occurrence of the first of these, and wMchtas 
Stoerck of both. || We are thus led by nature herself to try the occurred '" 
effects of tapping, or making an artificial opening into the cavity of ways, 
the abdomen in the' case of wind-dropsy, as well as in that of water- pi™ 6 ^"^} 
dropsy : and here, from the protruded state of the umbilicus, the and the 
lancet may conveniently be introduced at this point. The belly may' be" 
should, at the time of the operation, be well swathed with a broad £"y| Ct, " ed- 
girth, which may be tightened at option, and should be kept as tight the time to 
as the patient can bear it, as well for the purpose of general support be 8wathei! 
as for that of expelling the air within, and preventing the entrance 
of air from without. 

Van Svvieten dissuaded his pupils from this operation ;1T and Operation 
Cembalusier,** and a few others have since asserted that it does not v!i P n°swie- y 
answer. But in most of these cases we have reason to believe that te " and 

r. -i l a i -i olners as 

the seat of the disease was mistaken, and that the flatulency existed notan- 
in the intestinal canal rather than in the peritonaeal sac. bufpToba 

Antecedently, however, to the operation of the paracentesis, we b| y *<? 
may try the effect of sending shocks of the electric aura through dis^e 
the abdomen. Cold fomentations, moreover, or even pounded ice ™t„e ken 
maybe applied externally, and gelid drinks, reduced nearly to the cases re 
freezing point, be swallowed copiously at the same time. This plan shocks°of 
is said to have answered occasionally. \\ And it is obvious that a electricity, 

- . . ■• l co '" 'otnen- 

tonic regimen, with free exercise, and particularly equitation, and, tations, 
where it can be had recourse to, sea-bathing, should be entered f c °" n a ' n e d d 
upon as soon as the tympany is dispersed. gelid 

There is a singular case of flatulent distention inserted in the cdmphcR- 
Edinburgh Medical Essays, by Professor Monro, which is called a a e b d d ^ a n f n °, f 
tympany, but does not seem to have been exterior to the intestinal inflation, 
canal ; and hence, if a tympany at all, must have been produced by r "„ t ^ P SSt a 
a secretion of air into the stomach or bowels, as conjectured by Mr. real tjm- 
J. Hunter. The patient was a young woman aged twenty-two. latcd'by 
The inflation continued for at least three months, the belly being Monro - 
sometimes so extremely distended as to endanger its bursting, and 
sometimes considerably "detumefied, at which last period a variety of 

* Wahrnelmv.ingen. 1. Art. 15. t Hist. Anat. v. p. 432. 

1 On Ulcers and Tumours. Vol. II. 
S Guisard, Pratique de Chirurgie. Tom. I. p. 134. 
il Ann. Med H. p. 190. 193, 194. IT Ad Sect. 1251. 

** Pneumatopathol. p. 60S. — Dusscau, Journ. de Med. 1779. 
i Theden, N. Hemerkungen nnd Erfahrungen, n. r- ~'^ 
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gen. II. unequal and protuberant balls were felt all over (lie abdomen, and 
Km E h C ,vJ!' seemed to indicate so many intestinal constrictions. The patients 
maabdu- appetite continued good, she was very costive, and menstruated only 
at intervals of .several months. .<he was at length attacked with 
horborygmi, and a day or two afterwards had such explosions of 
wind xva kxi mt*, thai none of the other patients would remain in 
(he same room, an, I hardly 0:1 the same floor with her. From this 
time she recovered gradually.* 



minis. 
Tympany. 



SPECIES III. 

EMPHYSEMA UTERI. 

INFLATION OF THE WOMB. 

LIGHT, TENSE, CIRCUMSCRIBED PROTURFR AKC11 IN THE HYPOGAS- 
TRIUM ; OBSCURELY SONOROUS ; WIND OCCASIONALLY DISCHARGED 
THROUGH THE MOUTH OF THE UTERUS. 

Gen. II. This is the physometra of Sauvages and later nosologists. Like 
Thf phyao- tne * ast species, it is by no means a frequenl complaint, and not easy 
metra uV to be accounted for except upon the principle of a secretion of air ; 
An unfre- and hence the existence of this species as well as of the lasi has 
quem com- b een denied hv several writers who do not happen to have met with 

pltlllil, Mini -> 11 

hence de- examples of it. The description given of it is somewhat obscure 
"ome vvn- in most of the pathologists, but there seems, upon the whole, sut- 
lers, ficient reason for admitting it into the list of morbid affections. 
Description " It has been said," observes Dr. Denman, '•'■ that wind may be 
y iiman. co u ectet | arM j re tained in the cavity of the uterus till it is distended 
in such a maimer as to resemble pregnancy, and to produce its usual 
symptoms ; and that by a sudden eruption of the wind, the 
tumefaction of the abdomen has been removed, and the patient 
immediately reduced to her proper size. Of this complaint I have 
never seen an example : but many cases have occurred to me of 
temporary explosions of wind from the uterus which there w r as no 
power of restraining. "t 
History of The uterus is one of those organs referred to under our last 
accurately 8 species, as supposed by iVIr. John Hunter to have a power of sccre- 
exhmined ting or separating air from the blood : and as he has examined the 
Hunter. subject with critical accuracy in direct reference to the present com- 
plaint, his remarks are particularly entitled to our attention. " I 
have been informed," says he, " of persons who have had air in the 
uterus or vagina without having been sensible of it but by its esca- 
ping from them without their being able to prevent it : and who, 
from this circumstance, have been kept in constant alarm lest it 
should make a noise in its passage, having no power to retard it, as 
when it is contained in the rectum. The fact being so extraordi- 

* Eilin. Med. Essays. Vol. I. Art. xxxr. 

1 Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery. Chap. in. Serf. >-. 
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nary ' matle me somewhat incredulous ; but rendered me more inqui- Gen. II. 
sitive in the hope of being enabled to ascertain and account for it : impbyse * 
and those of whom I have been led to inquire, have always made the ™ n fl."* n i- of 
natural distinction between air passing from the vagina and by the the womb, 
anus : that from the anus they feel and can retain, but that in the 
vagina they cannot ; nor are they aware of it till it passes. A 
woman, whom \ attended with Sir John Pringle, informed us of this 
fact, but mentioned it only as a disagreeable thing. I was anxious 
to determine if there were any communication between the vagina 
and rectum, and was allowed to examine, but discovered nothing 
uncommon in the structure of these parts. She died some time 
after ; and being permitted to open the body I found no disease 
either in the vagina or the uterus. Since that time I have had op- 
portunities of inquiring of a number of women concerning this cir- 
cumstance, and by three or four have been informed of the same 
fact, with all the circumstances above mentioned."* 

The only difficulty in the case is the means by which air can thus c y wSial 
become accumulated in the cavity of the uterus ; for admitting this air becomes 
fact, of which there can no longer, I should think, be anv doubt, we i> entu P- 

• i ,. ,. & „ J , . Bys|>asm, 

can easily conceive a distention to the utmost power of the organ in or a coagu- 
consequence of an obstruction of the mouth of the womb from blood? or 
spasm, a coagulum of blood, or any other viscid material. And other vu 
hence, in all the cases of this disease which have descended to us, rial seated 
we find such a closure described as existing whenever the organ has "^ of 
been examined. Thus, in the instance related by Eisenmenger,t lhe womb. 
we are told that the uterus was completely impervious ; and a like 
account is given of a similar instance recorded in the Ephemera of 
Natural Curiosities. PalfinJ gives a case in which the obstruction 
proceeded from an hydatid cyst that had fixed at the mouth of the 
uterus, and Fernelius§ another in which the obstruction, and con- 
sequently the inflation, returned periodically. Dr. Denmanintimates Pains, 
that this affection is sometimes accompanied with spasmodic pains, [hose of" 5 
resembling those of labour ; and the same remark will apply to dropsy labour, 
of the womb which so much resembles it. The fact is that the counted o<r 
uterus, when once enlarged by whatever means, and stimulated, has 
a natural tendency to run into a series of expulsory exertions in 
order to free itself from its burthen, and to excite all the surround- 
ing muscles into the same train of action ; and hence, natural 
labour, false conception, uterine dropsy and inflation produce the 
same effect, though, perhaps, in different degrees. 

Emphysemas, like dropsies, are, in all cases, disorders of debility : ^atmelt 
and hence the mode of treatment in the disease before us is obvious. 
As an occasional discharge of wind from the vagina affords tempo- 
rary ease, we should take a hint from this effect : and endeavour, 
first, to evacuate the confined air entirely, by a canula introduced 
into the os tinea;; and secondly, to invigorate the weakened organ 
by the use of some tonic injection, as a solution of catechu, alum, 
white vitriol, or diluted port wine. 

* Animal Economy, p. 406. 4to. 1792. 

t Collect. Historia foetus Mussi-poniaui, &c. 

J Description des parties de la femme qui servent a la generation. Leid, 170S. 

v< Patholoir. Lib. iv. Cap. .w. 
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GENUS III. 
PARURIA. 



MISMICTUKITION". 



.UORB1D SECRETION OR DISCHARGE OF URINE. 



Gen. III. 
Origin of 
generic 
fertn. 
Range of 
the divi- 
sion. 



Uydiuin, 
why not 
employed. 



The term faruria is a Greek derivation from sr«tf *, perperam, 
and ovgea, " mingo." The genus is intended to include the ischu- 
ria, dysuria, pyuria, enuresis, diabetes, and several other divisions and 
subdivisions of authors, which, like the different species of the pre- 
ceding genus, lie scattered, in most of the nosologies through widely 
different parts of the general arrangement. Thus, in Cullen, dia- 
betes occurs in the second class of his system ; enuresis in the 
fourth order of his fourth class ; and ischuria, and dysuria, in the fifth 
order of the same class. All these, however, form a natural group ; 
and several of them have characters scarcely diversified enough for 
distinct species, instead of forming distinct genera. Dysuria might 
have been employed instead of paruria, as a generic term for the 
whole; but as it has been usually limited to the third species in the 
present arrangement, it has been thought better to propose a new 
term than to run the risk of confusion by retaining the old term in a 
new sense. 

The species that justly belong to the present genus appear to be 
the following : 



1. 

2. 
.'3. 
4. 
5, 

6. 

7. 



PARURIA INOrS. 

RETENTIONS. 

STILLATITIA. 

MELEITA. 

INCONTINENT. 

INCOCTA. 

ERRATICA. 



DESTITUTION OF URINE. 

STOPPAGE OF URINE. 

\NGLRY. 
SACCHARINE URINE. 
INCONTINENCE OF URINE 
UNASSIMILATED URINE. 
ERRATIC! URINE. 



Ucneral 
character 
or the 
speciei. 



From this group of family diseases we may perceive that the urine 
is sometimes deranged in its quantity, sometimes in its quality, and 
sometimes in its outlet: and that in its quality it is deranged in two 
ways, by being made a medium for foreign materials, and by being 
imperfectly elaborated. The most important principle which it 
seems to carry off from the constitution is the urea or that of the 
uric acid: and it has been ingeniously remarked by M. Board, in 
his Analysis of Animal Substances, "That, as this is the most azo- 
tised of all the animal principles, the secretion of urine appears to 
have for its object a separation of the excess of azote from the blood, 
piration separates from il ofcartx 
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riPECiES I. 
PARURIA INOPS. 

DESTITUTION OF URINE. 

(TRINE UNSECRETED BY THE KIDNEYS: NO DESIRE TO MAKE 
WATER, NOR SENSE OP FULNESS IN ANY PAKT OF THE URINARY 
TRACK. 

A deficient secretion of urine is often a result of renal inflam- Gen. HI. 
mation, in which case, however, there is necessarily a considerable 0c ^ r ^ *' 
degree of pain and tenderness in the lumbar region. It sometimes from renal 
proceeds from transferred gout, of which Mr. Howship relates a stri- lion. <na " 
king instance in a case that occurred to Mr. Heaviside. In this case J lov Y, dif " 

ii- i • i ■ i fersidiopa- 

also there is usually great pain in the loins: a symptom which was thicaiiy 
very prominent in the exemplification now alluded to. The gout "afitu* 
disappeared from the foot suddenly on walking home at night in the Jo™ 19 -. 
cold. The patient, a general officer, made little water through the f tom tmns- 
night, less the ensuing day, and none the day after. The catheter { £™ A 
was then passed, and the bladder was found empty.* But the pre- ° 
sent species occurs occasionally as an idiopathic affection, sometimes 
followed rapidly by great danger to the general fabric, sometimes 
assuming a chronic form, and running on for a considerable period 
of time without danger, and sometimes existing as a constitutional 
affection coeval with the birth of the individual.! 

Dr. Parr relates a case that occurred in his own practice in which No mine 
no urine was apparently secreted for six weeks,| and Haller gives a apparently 
similar case that lasted twenty-two weeks.§. In the Philosophical ^^ 
Transactions!! we meet with various instances of a similar defir Twent'y- 
ciency ; among the most singular of which is the case of a youth of ^° u ™^ kt ' 
seventeen years of age described by Dr. Richardson, who had never passed 
made water from his birth, nor had felt the least uneasiness on this 
account, being healthy, vigorous and active. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that so important a recrement Deficiency 
as the urine is can have its constituent principles remain behind, and r™ ^';' 
load the blood without danger. The outlet at which these are sepa- increased 
rated and discharged is not always manifest, and hence they some- i'S- 
times appear not to be separated and discharged at all ; though if outlets - 
the state of the patient be critically examined into by an accurate 
pathologist, the vicarious channel will generally be detected, and 
most of the cases that must at present range under the species be 
fore us, would be transferred to that of paruria erratica. 

* Practical Treatise on the Symptoms, Causes, &c. of some of the most Important 
Complaints that affect the secretion and excretion of the Urine. Part I. Ch. i. 
Sect. II. t See Spec. vn. of the present Gccus, p. erraf'rr 

I Diet, in verb. Ischuria. 5 Bib!. Med Pr it. p. ?™ 

Vol. xxvin. year JT C - 
. 
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Gen. HI. 
Spec. I. 

Paruria 

inopa. 
Destitution 
of urine. 
Skin and 
bowels the 
roost com- 
mon sub- 
stituted 
emuncto- 
rie». 



Effects of 
a retention 
of urine. 



Stupor of 
the brain ' 
accounted 
for. 



illustrated 
from Hal- 
lord. 



Addition al 
illustration 



The two most common emunctories that supply the place of the 
kidneys are the skin and the bowels. Tn Dr. Parr's case, he states 
that there was no vicarious evacuation, except a profuse sweat for a 
day or two, and he adds that there was no suspicion of imposture, as 
the patient was in a hospital and constantly watched. But we have 
no account of the state of the bowels. Tn Dr. T* ichardson's case of a 
natural destitution of urine, the patient is admitted to have laboured 
under an habitual diarrhoea, though with little uneasiness, and the 
discharge of the urinary elements is very correctly ascribed to the in- 
testinal flux. 

The effects that result from a retention of the urinary elements in 
the system, are a loss of energy and a growing torpitude in every 
function, proving that the sensorium is directly debilitated, and ren- 
dered incapable of secreting its proper fluid. It is, hence, to be ex- 
pected that the brain should evince torpitude in a greater degree than 
any other organ, and become oppressed and comatose, as though 
in a state of apoplexy. Nor is it difficult to account for these effects, 
since they naturally follow from having the blood surcharged with 
that excess of azote which, as we have just observed, it appears to 
be the office of the urine to carry off. The destructive power of 
azotic gas to animal life is known to every one, as is also its further 
power of increasing the coagulability of the blood. 

I do not know, however, that the great and pressing danger of 
having the constituent principles of the urine thrown ba -k into the 
blood has been distinctly pointed out by any phvsician befo ? the ap- 
pearance of Sir Henry Halford's vi-' ible article in a late v< -:me of 
the Medical Transactions, which contains the following interesting 
case : " A very corpulent robust farrier, of about fifty-fr years of 
age, was seized with a rigor which induced him to send for his apo- 
thecary. He had not made water, it appeared, for twenty-four hours; 
but there was no pain, no sense of weight in the loins, no distention 
in any part of the abdomen, and therefore no alarm was taken till 
the following morning when it was thought proper to ascertain 
whether there was any water in the bladder, by the introduction of 
the catheter ; and none was found. I was then called, and another 
inquiry was made some few hours afterwards, by one of the most 
experienced surgeons in London, whether the bladder contained any 
urine or not, when it appeared clearly that there was none. The 
patient sat up in bed and conversed as usual, complaining of some 
nausea, but of nothing material in his own view ; and I remember 
that his friends expressed their surprise that so much importance 
should be attached to so little apparent illness. The patient's pulse 
was somewhat slower than usual, and sometimes he was heavy, and 
oppressed. I ventured to state that, if we should not succeed in 
making the kidneys act, the patient would soon become comatose 
and would probahly die the following night : for this was the course 
of the malady in every other instance which I had seen. It happened 
so ; he died in thirty hours after this, in a state ofstupcfaclion."* 

To thi= short history, Sir Henry has added the following remarks, 
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which are of too much importance to be omitted. " All the patients Gen. III. 
who have fallen under my care were fat corpulent men between fifty p a f,f r f a ' ' 
and sixty years of age: and in three of them there was observed a ' n °i'f- . 

J ■ mi • n 1 i f Destitution 

strong urinous smell m t;ie perspj rat/on twenty -lour hours before f urine, 
death ;" evidently proving that in these cases the instinctive or reme- 
dial power of nature, aided by the constitutional vigour of the respec- 
tive patients, was endeavouring to convert the exhalants of the skin 
into a substitute for the palsied kidneys, but was not able completely 
to succeed. 

In attempting a cure of paruria inops we ought, in the first in- Uemedia'. 
stance, whatever be its cause, to take a hint from the light of nature 1>roc 
that is thus thrown upon us: and, as the excretories of the skin and Diapho* 
of the kidneys are so perpetually assisting each other in almost every ie,ICS ' 
way, excite the former by active diaphoretics to take upon them- 
selves for a time the office of the latter, and carry oft'the urea that 
should be discharged by the kidneys. 

We should next endeavour to restore the kidneys to their natural Diuretics. 
action by gentle stimulants or diuretics, as the alliaceous and sili- 
quose plants, especially horse-radish and mustard, the aromatic 
resins and balsams, especially those of turpentine, copaiba, and the 
essential oil of juniper. Digitalis is of little avail, and in idiopathic 
diseases of the kidneys does not often exhibit a diuretic effect. If 
given at all it should be in conjunction with tincture of cantharides, 
or the spirit of nitric ether. 

Stimulants may, at the same time, be applied externally as the stimulants. 
hot-bath, or strokes of tiie electric or voltaic fluid passed through 
the loins ; to which may succeed rubefacients and blisters. 

In the mean while the alvine canal should be gently excited by Aperients. 
neutral salts ; and juniper-tea, broom-tea, or imperial, may alter- 
nately form the common drink. The juice of the birch tree (betula Diuretic 
alba) will often, however, prove a better diuretic than any of these. a i' oze ""- 
It is easily obtained by wounding the trunk, and when fresh is a 
sweetish and limpid fluid, in its concrete state affording a brownish 
manna. It has the advantage of being slightly aperient as well as 
powerfully diuretic. From its stimulating the intestines it was at 
one time supposed to be a good vermifuge, and to have various other 
properties of which, in the present day, we know nothing : whence 
it has unjustly fallen into discredit even for properties to wi»ch*ii 
has a fair claim. 
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SPECIES II. 
PARURIA RETENTIONS. 

STOPPAGE OF URINE. 

URINE TOTALLY OBSTRUCTED IN ITS FLOW : WITH A SENSE OF WEIGHT 
OR UNEASINESS IN SOME TART OF THE URINARY TRACT. 



Gen. HI. 

Spec. II. 

The ischu- 
ria of ma- 
ny authors. 
How dis- 
tinguished 
from the 
preceding 
gpecies. 



This is the ischuria of many writers, and though, like the preceding 
species, it is equally without a How of urine, it differs very widely 
from it in other circumstances. In paruria inops the excretories of 
the kidneys are inactive, and, consequently, no urine is produced. 
In the species before us the secernents possess an adequate power, 
but the secretion is obstructed in its passage. And, as it may be 
obstructed in different organs and in numerous ways in each organ, 
we have the following varieties : 



u Renalis. 

Renal stoppage of 
urine. 
/3 Ureterica. 

Ureteric stoppage of 
urine. 
V Vesicalis. 

Vesical stoppage of 
urine. 
$ Urethralis. 

Urethral stoppage of 
urine. 



a P. reten- 
tionis re- 
nalis. 
Renal 
Stoppage 
of urine. 
Causes. 



Progress of 
the disease. 



Sometimes 
suppurates. 



Pain and sense of weight in the region of 
the kidneys, without any swelling in the 
hypogastrium. 

With pain or sense of weight in the region 
of the ureters. 

With protuberance in the hypogastrium ; 
frequent desire to make water ; and pain 
at the neck of the bladder. 

With protuberance in the hypogastrium ; 
frequent desire to make water ; and a 
sense of obstruction in the urethra, re- 
sisting the introduction of a catheter. 

Obstruction of urine may take place in the kidneys from a 
variety of causes, as spasm, calculous concretions, inflammation or 
abscess ; and the tumour or swelling which occurs in any of these 
states, may be so considerable as to prevent the fluid from flowing 
into the pelvis of the kidneys as it becomes secreted by the tubules, 
or out of the pelvis when it has collected there. 

The kidneys, however, lie so deep, and from their minuteness are 
so completely buried in the loins, that the intumescence which pro- 
duces the obstruction is often imperceptible to the eye, or even to 
the touch. At times, however, the organs become wonderfully 
augmented as the process of inflammation proceeds. Cabroliue 
gives us the history of a purulent kidney that weighed fourteen 
pounds.* And where the enlargement is accompanied with but 



* Cabrol. Obserr. p. 28. 
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little inflammation, proceeds gradually, and does not enter into a sup- Gen. hi. 
purative state, the organ not unfrequently becomes much more avM'Jt 
enormous, and has sometimes been found to weigh from thirty-five tionis re " 
to forty pounds.* g£j 

In this condition there is no difficulty in conceiving a total ob- ^f^ 
struction to the flow of the urine even when elaborated in sufficient sometime* 
abundance. But the kidney, on the contrary, sometimes wastes JSKjE 
away, instead of enlarges, and this so much as to become a shri- ^ eti 
veiled sack, and not exceed a drachm in weight ; and as the sinus wastes'" 6 
of the kidney contracts with its body, the organ at its extreme point away- 
is sometimes found imperforate : and hence how small soever may 
be the quantity of fluid which in this morbid condition may be sepa- 
rated from the blood, none whatever can pass into the ureter ; and, 
if both the kidneys concur in the same emaciation, this also must 
form as effectual a cause of the disease before us as any other. 

When the stoppage of urine exists in the ureters, the causes p reten- 
may be as numerous and nearly of the same kind as when the kid- [e°r"ca. ure " 
neys are at fault : for here also we occasionally meet with calculous Ureter ^ 
concretions, inflammation, and spasm : to which we may add gru- umef 86 ' 
mous blood, viscid mucus, and a closed orifice in consequence of ^ n u J c 8 s B ^ 

Ulceration. the prece- 

Vesical retention of urine is produced by inflammation, pres- ne"y. va " 
sure upon the neck of the bladder, irritation, or paresis. Pressure y p -. rtten 
upon the neck of the bladder may be occasioned by distention of the a.caiis. 
rectum from scybala, or other enteroliths concretions, flatus, in- Zlnp^e of 
flammation, or piles ; or by distention of the vagina from inflamma- u , ri,,e - 
tion, or a lodgment of the menstrual flux in consequence of an im- 
perforate hymen. Irritation may be excited by a calculus, or too Voluntary 
long a voluntary retention of urine, as often happens on our being so r u e r ^e! 10 " ° F 
closely impacted in large assemblies or public courts, or so power- 
fully arrested by the interest or eloquence of a subject discussed in 
such places, that we cannot consent to retire so soon as we ought : 
whence the sphincter of the bladder from being voluntarily, becomes 
at length spasmodically, constricted, and the urine cannot escape. 
Itsometimes happens under the last circumstance that, from the pres- Bladder 
sure of the urine against the sides of the bladder, the absorbents are ^"times 
stimulated to an increased degree of action, and a considerable por- relieved by 
tion of the surplus is thus carried back into the vessels, and perhaps absorpllon 
thrown off by perspiration, so that we are able to remain for a very 
long term of time after the bladder has become painful from over- 
distention. 

Atony or paralysis of the bladder by which its propulsive power Atony of 
is destroyed, is a frequent cause ; whence, as Saviard has observed, ^\ b ^" 
it is often met with in paraplegia :j and, as Morand remarks, on in- 
juries to the spine. J And hence, I have occasionally found it an at- 
tendant upon severe and long protracted attacks of lumbar rheuma- 
tism :§ as most practitioners have probably done on injuries to the 
kidneys, ureters, urethra, prostrate gland, or penis. It is said, Repelled 



eruptions : 



* Commerc. Liter. Nor. 1731. p. 32. 1737. p. 326. 

t Obserr. Chirurgiques. J. Vermiclite Scbriftcn. B. u 

i See also Snowden. in the London Medical .Totirna! 
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sometimes 
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moreover, to be a result of repelled eruptions of various kinds, chief!) 
of scabies* and scalled head ;| but it has not occurred to me from 
these causes ; thongi: 1 have witnessed it in infancy from the irrita- 
tion of teething where dentition has been attended with difficulty. 

In urethral retention of urine, the causes do not essentially 
vary from those already noticed ; such as inflammation, the lodg- 
ment of a calculus , viscid mucus; and grumous blood. To which 
are to be addod the ligature of a strangulating phimosis ; irritation 
from a blennorrhea or clap ; strictures ; an ulceration of the ure- 
thra producing an opening into the scrotum, or rendering the canal 
altogether imperforate. 

There is always danger from a retention of urine when it has con- 
tinued so long as to distend and prove painful to the bladder : and 
the danger is of two kinds, first, that of an inflammation of the dis- 
tressed organ, and next, that of resorption, and a refluence of the 
urea, and other constituent parts of the urine, as noticed under the 
preceding species. 

The retention, however, has occasionally continued for a con- 
siderable period without mischief. It has lasted from a week to a 
fortnight. J Marceiius Donatus gives a case of six months' stand- 
ing ;§ and Paullini another of habitual retention. || But in all these 
an observant practitioner will perceive the two following accompa- 
niments : firstly, a constitutional or superinduced hebetude of the 
muscular coat of the bladder so as to indispose it to inflammation ; 
and secondly, a resorption of the urinary fluid, and its evacuation by 
some vicarious channel, as already remarked under paruria inops. 
We have there stated that the two most commonly substituted out- 
lets are the excretones of the bowels and of the skin. Dr. Percival 
gives an instance of the latter in which the perspirable matter was 
so much supersaturated with the ammoniacal salt of the refluent 
urine, as to crystallize on the surface of the body, and this to such 
an extent that the skin was covered all over with a white saline 
powder, ii Sometimes it has been thrown out from the stomach in- 
termixed with blood, in the form of a haematernesis ;** and some- 
times from the nostrils with the same intermixture in the form of an 
epistaxis.tl And where the absorbents of the bladder have been too 
torpid for action, it has regurgitated through the ureters into the 
pelvis of the kidneys, and been resumed by the absorbents of these 
organs inscead of by those of the former4| 

The quantity retained, and afterwards discharged, or found in the 
bladder on dissection, has often been very considerable. It has oc- 
casionally amounted to eight or nine pints : and there is a case given 
by Al. Vilde in the Journal de Medicine, in which it equalled six 
teen pints. 



* Morgagni, De Sed. et Caus. Morb. Ep. xli. Art. 4. 
t Nov. Act. Nat. Cur. Vol. v- Art. 68. 

j Eph. Nat. Cur. passim. Cornar. Obs. N. 21. § Lib. iv. cap. 27, 28. 

|| Cent. ii. Obs. 26. fl Edin. Med. Com. Vol. v. 437. 

"♦Act. Nat. Cur. in. Obs. 6. tt Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. II. An. iv. Obs. 63. 

XI Petit, Traite, &c. OSuvres Posthumes, Tom. in. p. 2. See also Spec, mi nl 
'he present Genus, p. erratira. 
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In all the varieties thus pointed out the mode of management Gen. ill. 
must be regulated by the cause as far as we are able to ascertain it. p arU ria re' 
If we have reason to believe the suppression is strictly renal from ''£'■ ' "'■*■ 

.i_ . i , ,-ii/> •• Stoppage 

the symptoms just adverted to, and particularly from ascertaining of urine. 
that there is no water in the bladder or ureters, in most cases, ^oce°s! 
whether it proceeds from inflammation or stone, we shall do right Treatment 
to employ relaxants, and mild aperients : and, where the pain is vio- Storage of 
lent, venesection succeeded bv anodynes. But it sometimes hap- unne- 
pens that the obstruction is produced by a parabysmie enlargement 
or coacervation of the substance of the kidney without inflammation. 
If this should occur in both kidneys at the same time, which is rarely 
the case, we have little chance of success by any plan that can be 
laid down. If it be confined to one, the sound kidney will often be- 
come a substitute for the diseased, and perform double duty ; and 
we may here attempt a resolution of the enlargement by minute 
doses of mercury continued for some weeks, unless salivation should 
ensue, and render it necessary to intermit our practice. A mercu- 
rial plaster with ammoniacum should also be worn constantly over 
the region of the affected organ. 

The same plan must be pursued if we have reason to suspect the J/^'"^."^ 
obstruction is confined to the ureters. The passage of a calculus ewpiiago of 
is the chief cause of this variety of retained urine : and, independently unr ' e " 
of the sense of pain and weight in the region of the ureters 
which an impacted calculus produces, we have commonly also a 
feeling of numbness in either leg, and a retraction of one of the 
testicles in men, as the calculus in its passage presses upon the 
nerves which descend from the spermatic vessels. Opium and re- 
laxants are here the chief, if not the only, means we can rationally 
employ ; though the ononis spicata, or rest-harrow of our fields, is 
said, both in the form of powder, and of decoction, to be useful in 
this and various other diseases of the bladder accompanied with 
severe pain : on which account it holds a place in the Materia 
Medica of Bergius. The asplenium Ceterach and athamanta 
Oreoselinum, or mountain-parslev were formerly in vogue for the 
same purpose, but seem to be of feeble efficacy. The seeds of the 
athamanta cretensis or wild-carrot, had a wider and better founded 
fame, both as a diuretic and lithontriptic. Dr. Cullen employed 
them for the latter purpose but without success. The suppression 
is seldom total ; for the opposite ureter is rarely so much affected by 
sympathy as to be spasmodically contracted, and equally to oppose 
the flow of the urine. 

The most common variety of this disease is^that of vesical re- J^Jgj* 
tention, or a retention of the water in the bladder This is usually *to PP age of 
produced by inflammation or spasm by which the sphincter of the u "" e - 
bladder becomes contracted, and rigidly closed. Inflamma- 
tion is to be relieved by the ordinary means : and, in addition to 
these, by anodyne clysters, and fomentations, a warm-bath, warm 
liniments, especially of camphor, or essential oil of turpentine, and 
blisters to the perinamm. Spasm is excited by various causes : a 
stone in the bladder will do it, an ulcer about the neck of the bladder 
will do it. as will also too long a voluntary retention of urine 
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Spasm is for the most part to be treated, and will in most cases be 
subdued, by the method just proposed for inflammation ; to winch 
we may add camphor and opium by the mouth, and bladders ol 
warm water applied to the pubes and perinasum, or, which is better, 
the warm-bath itself. Camphor has the double advantage of being 
a sedative as well as an active diuretic ; but combined with opium 
we obtain a much more powerful medicine than either affords when 
employed singly. If the retention proceed from Spanish flies, 
camphor alone will often answer ; though in this case it is far better 
to combine with it mucilaginous diluents, as gum-arabic dissolved in 
barley water. Several of the terebinthinate oils have also been 
employed with great advantage, as the oil of juniper ; the balsamum 
carpathicum, as it was called by C. Ab Hortis who first introduced 
it into practice, and recommended it for a multitude of other com- 
plaints as well ; concerning which there was at one time a great 
secret, but which is, in fact, nothing more than an essential oil very 
carefully distilled from the fresh cones of the trees which yield the 
common turpentine ; and the balsamum hungaricum which is an 
exudation from the tops of the pinus silvestris, and proves sudorific 
as well as diuretic. Another remedy, of early origin, and which has 
preserved its reputation to our own day, is the dandelion, the leon- 
todon Taraxacum, of Linnaeus. It was at one time regarded as a 
panacea, and prescribed for almost every disease by which the system 
is invaded, as gout, jaundice, hypochondrias, dropsy, consumption, 
parabysmas of every species, as well as gravel and other diseases of 
the bladder : and was equally employed in its roots, stalks, and leaves. 
It is now chiefly used as a deobstruent ; but it possesses unquestion- 
ably diuretic powers, and hence, indeed, its vulgar name of piss-a-bed. 

If the joint use of tlvese means should fail, the water is usually 
evacuated by the introduction of a bougie or catheter, though the 
irritation is sometimes increased by the use of these instruments ; 
and the spasm or the thickening at the prostate or about the neck 
of the bladder is often so considerable, as to prevent an introduction 
of even the smallest of them. Wherever an instrument of this kind 
can be introduced, by far the most effective and convenient will be 
found the urinary siphon already described in treating of inflamma- 
tion of the bladder.* And this instrument may be of still further 
and very important use as a mean of throwing tonic or stimulant 
injections into the bladder, whenever this organ is incapable of con- 
traction from debility or a paralytic affection. 

If, however, this instrument should not succeed, if the inflamma- 
tion should increase, and the distress be alarming, nothing remains 
bur to puncture the bladder, either above the pubes, in the perinaeum, 
laterally, or posteriorly through the rectum, for the operation has 
been performed in all these ways and each has had its advocates. 

The urethral retention, as already pointed out, arises also from 
inflammation, which is to be treated in the ordinary way : or from a 
calculus or a stricture ; both which are best removed by the applica- 
tion of a bougie. In the last case the bougie, if it pass without 
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much pain, should be continued daily, and progressively enlarged in Gek. III. 
its size. It has often been employed with a tip of lunar or alkaline £*,?£; "'_ 
caustic : and in many instances with perfect success : but very great j* nti °nis. 
caution is requisite in the use of a caustic bougie ; and even in the urm«r Se ° 
hands of the most skilful it has sometimes proved highly mischiev- uS'with 
ous. When a simple bougie is employed, Ferrand* advises that, if caustic ™- 
the water do not flow immediately, it should be re-introduced and TdltluT" 
left in the urethra ; and I have myself advised such a retention of the circ "" v 

. . , ' J spection. 

bougie-catheter through an entire night with considerable advantage ; simple 
for the water which would not flow at first has gradually trickled, ^mSS™ 7 
and given some relief to the over-distended bladder, which has |£j> f^jjjjg 
hereby progressively recovered its tone and propulsive power ; so wLVthe ' 
that the water before morning has been propelled in a stream. But ha^mtio 
this is a plan only to be pursued where the organ has too little irritability. 
instead of too much irritability, and consequently where there is no 
danger of inflammation. 



SPECIES III. 
PARURIA STILLATITIA. 

STRANGURY. 

PAINFUL AND STILLATITIOCS EMISSION OF URINE. 

Tins is the dysuria of Sauvages and later writers. In the pre- Gen. III. 
ceding species there is an entire stoppage of the urine ; in the pre- Dyfuria of 
sent it flows, but with pain and by drops. Several of the causes Sauvages 
are those of paruria retentionis ; but others are peculiar to the aD 
species itself; and, as they are accompanied with some diversity in 
the symptoms, they lay a foundation for the following varieties : 

« Spasmodica. Spasmodic strangury. 

S> Ardens. Scalding strangury. 

y Callosa. Callous strangury. 

^ Mucosa. Mucous strangury. 

e Helminthica. Vermiculous strangury. 

£ Polyposa. Polypose strangury. 

The first variety is characterized by a spasmodic constriction *?■ 8lllla - 

■ J ,' . titia spas- 

of the sphincter, or some other part ol the urinary canal, catenating modica. 
with spasmodic action in some adjoining part. The spasmodic st rangury. C 
actions of which this variety is a concomitant are chiefly those of 
hysteria, colic, and spasm in the kidneys. It is hence a secondary Mostly a 
affection, and the cure must depend on curing the diseases which ^ c m a ^ e " 
have occasioned it. Opium and the digitalis will often afford speedy tion. 
relief when given in combination. 

* Bleenv Zod. Ann. 1681. 
Vol. V.— 39 
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In the second vyuiety there is also a spasmodic constriction, but 
of a different kind, and making it more of a primary aflection ; 
•whence Sauvages and others have distinguished it by the name ol 
dysuria prhnaria. It is excited by an external or internal use ot 
various stimulants as acrid foods, or cantharides taken internally ; 
and is accompanied with a sense of scalding as the urine is discharged. 

This is also a frequent result of blisters : and to avoid it in this 
case the patient should be always advised to drink freely of warm 
diluents in a mucilaginous form. Gum-arabic, marsh-mallows root, 
the jelly of the orchis or salep, infusion of quince-seed, lint-seed, or 
decoction of oatmeal or barley may be employed with equal advan- 
tage ; for they do not essentially differ, and the only preference is to 
be given to that which affords the largest proportion of mucilage. 

Formerly the winter-cherry (physalis Alkekengi, Linn,) was in 
much repute, and was supposed to produce speedy relief.* It is 
unquestionably sedative and diuretic, and possesses these properties 
without heating or irritating : and seems to be worthy of farther 
trial. As a sedative, indeed, Hoffman employed it in haemoptysis ; 
and as a diuretic it has been still more generally made use of in 
dropsy. About five or six cherries or an ounce of the juice forms 
a dose : the pericarp is bitter, yet the fruit within possesses but 
little of this property, and has an acidulous and not unpleasant taste. 

Camphor has also been employed with great advantage for the 
same purpose, and acts on the same double principle of being a 
diuretic and a sedative. It is often found to act in the same manner 
when applied externally, and even when intermixed with the blister 
plaster itself, as though in some constitutions it possesses a specific 
influence over the bladder : upon which subject Dr. Perceval has 
penned the following note in his Commentary to the volume of 
Nosology ; " In three instances blisters sprinkled with camphor 
were repeatedly applied without strangury, and as uniformly, when 
the camphor was omitted, with the concurrence of that symptom. 
I will not say that in all constitutions camphor will obviate stran- 
gury ; nor in all constitutions will cantharides without camphor 
produce it." 

It will commonly be found useful, and sometimes absolutely ne- 
cessary, in this variety, from whatever cause produced, to employ 
neutral aperients: and with them the means just recommended in 
cases of cantharides will rarely fail to succeed in most other cases. 
If not, the practitioner should have recourse to a decisive dose of 
opium. 

Strangury is also occasioned by a callous thickening of the 
membrane of the urethra producing a permanent stricture. Some 
interesting examples of this may be seen in Dr. Baillie's Plates of 
Morbid Anatomy. t 

We have already had occasion to observe that the most common 
situation of a stricture is in its bulb or the prostate gland that lies 
immediately above,! though it may take place in any other part. 



* Manardus, Epist. Libr. xiu. N. 12. 
! Vol. v. BlenorrrKea 1 nodes, p. 55. 
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M. Ducamp has invented an ingenious instrument for determining Gf N - J||- 
the exact point, consisting of a sound graduated into inches, half v p. 8 tW 
inches, and lines, which at once determines tlie distance of the ob- f^ ca! " 
struction from the orifice of the urethra. In five cases out of six Callous 
however he found the obstruction seated not higher uj> than from a aja ^ ut f- 
four and a half to five and a half inches, and he is inclined to think 
thai this is rather higher than occurs in genera!,* which is contrary Mi«chiev- 

• • a ■ r-»i • ous results. 

to the ordinary calculation m our own country. A stricture oi tins 
kind " consists," says Dr. Baillie, " of an approximation, for a 
short extent, of the sides of the canal to each other. Sometimes 
there is a mere line of approximation, and not uncommonly the 
sides of the urethra approach to each other for some considerable 
length, as for instance, nearly an inch. The surface of the urethra 
at the stricture is often sound, but not unfrequcntly it is more or 
less thickened." It is this thickening which produces the variety 
of strangury before us. The sides of the urethra have sometimes ap- 
proximated so nearly by its tumefaction that the stricture -will only 
allow a bristle to pass through it : and hence ulcers are occasionally 
formed in the prostate gland, and fistulae in the perinacum ; and the 
cavity of the prostate is enlarged from distention, in consequence 
of the accumulation of urine behind the ulcer ; of all which Dr. 
Baillie has also given examples. Ikd/dST 

The pain in micturition is sometimes peculiarly distressing ; the treming, 
limbs tremble, the face becomes flushed, and the feces issue at the 
same time, so that the patient is obliged to pass his water in the ^^ 
position in which he goes to stool. M. Ducamp gives the case of hernia. 
a merchant labouring under this complaint, in whom the violent 
straining produced a large inguinal hernia : and refers to others 
who were afflicted with stricture of the rectum from the same 
cause.* 

When the prostate, or urethra, is thus highly irritable, palliation Rememai 
only can be resorted to ; but where the thickening is recent and there skun^'use 
is little irritation, a skilful use of a bougie will sometimes afford °J. te a n b ™s' ,e 
temporary relief; after which, by gradually employing those of larger vicekble. 
diameter," the stricture will often give way and the canal widen so as 
to allow the water to flow with considerable comfort. M. Ducamp 
objects to the use of bougies from the mischief they produce when 
unskilfully applied * But the objection is too indiscriminate ; and 
the plan is, after all, less adventurous than any application of caus- 
tic, although in the more cautious but more complicated way pro- 
posed by himself. I had lately a patient under my care, who was illustrated. 
so grievously afflicted with this variety of strangury about six years 
before, from two distinct strictures, as never to make water other- 
wise than by drops : the smallest cat-gut bougie could with difficulty 
be made to pass through the thickened parts : and he was entirely 
debarred from going into company. By gradually accustoming him- 
self to bougies of increasing diameter he can now bear the intro- 
duction of a moderately sized one with ease ; the water flows freely, 
though in a small stream, and he is able to go into company and to 

* Trait? des Retentions d'Urine, &c. Paris. 8vo. 1822. 
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travel without inconvenience. He still finds it necessary, however, 
that the bougie should occasionally be continued, and it is, 1 believe, 
introduced into the urethra every week or fortnight. 

In the variety which we have called mucous strangury, the urine 
is intermixed with a secretion of acrimonious mucus, of a whitish 
or greenish hue, which is frequently a sequel of gout, lues, or 
blenorrhcea. It is often, however, produced by cold, and t in this 
last case forms the catarrhus vesicaa of various authors : so denomi- 
nated from its being conceived that the bladder and urethra are af- 
fected in the same manner as the nostrils in a coryza. The con- 
striction therefore depends upon an excoriated or irritable state of 
the urethra, or nock of the bladder, and, at times, of the mucous 
membrane of the bladder itself.* And hence the warm-bath, or 
sitting in a bidet of warm water, is often of considerable service. 
Warm and diluent injections have also frequently been found, as well 
as diluent and demulcent drinks, of great advantage. A very severe 
case of this kind occurred not long since to the author, in a lady of 
the middle of life, who had about three months before suffered much 
from a laborious labour in which a dead child was brought into the 
world by the use of the single blade. The bladder, irritated in the 
course of the labour, long continued irregular in its action, but at 
length appeared to have recovered its tone. A sudden exposure to 
cold brought back the irritability, the mucous discharge was con- 
siderable, and the micturition so constant and painful, that for two 
nights in succession the patient evacuated the bladder or strove to 
evacuate it nearly forty times each night. The plan above recom- 
mended was diligently pursued, and at night the body swathed with 
flannel wrung out in hot water, with an outer swathe of a towel. 
Forty drops of laudanum were given at bed-time, and repeated 
doses of tincture of hyoscyamus in the day. On the third day the 
disease subsided, and vanished in the evening. If this variety con- 
tinue long it is apt to produce an obstinate and very narrow stric- 
ture, of which ulceration and fistula3 in perinaso are frequent results. 

Strangury is also sometimes accompanied with a discharge of 
worms of a peculiar kind, and proceeds from the irritation they 
excite. Of this we have various instances in the Ephemerides of 
Natural Curiosities,! in some of which the worms were found in the 
bladder after death, and in others discharged by the urethra during 
life : and a like fact is alluded to by Dr. Frank, though he does not 
seem to have witnessed it himself.| They are described as of dif- 
ferent forms in different cases, sometimes resembling the larves of 
insects : sometimes distinctly cucurbitinous, of the fasciola, fluke, or 
gourd-kind. Dr. Barry of Dublin has given us the case of a solitary 
worm discharged by the urethra of a man aged fifty, " above an 
inch in length, of the thickness of the smallest sort of eel, and not 
unlike it in shape, ending in a sharp-pointed tail." It was dead, 



* Tachcron. Recherches Anatoniico-Pathologiques sur la Medicine Pratique, 
loco. 
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but did not seem to have been dead long. The patient had for Gen - m - 
several years been in the habit of discharging urine mixed with fp E »tu5?" 
blood, but unaccompanied with pain cither in the bladder or urethra. ,u ' a he >- 
During the whole of this time lie had been feverish ; and gradually Vennicu- 
lost his appetite, found his strength decay, and had become tabid g° n "" 8tran ' 
and hectic ; from all which he speedily recovered as soon as this Sometimes 
cause of irritation was removed.* Mr. Dernet has lately given a jJ^fariouB. 
similar case, but of a more complicated kind. The patient was a ^'"| u ; a f r 
man of fifty years of age who had through a great part of his life Demet. 
been subject to anomalous pains in the lumbar region, and abdo- 
men, and in adolescence to a frequent nasal hemorrhage. One 
day, at the period now spoken of, after passing much blood by the 
urethra, he voided by the same channel, a round worm fourteen 
inches in length, of the size of a goose-quill ; after which he found 
himself greatly relieved, and the hematuria ceased. In the course 
of three months this man passed by the same passage fifty worms 
apparently of the same species, but of different sizes. He had 
notice of their forth-coming by a sense of heat in the urinary canal, 
and a slight febrile excitement which went off as soon as the worms 
were ejected. They were uniformly dead when discharged.! 

We have also an example of a like vermicule, highly gregarious, illustrated 
and of considerable length, in an interesting paper of Mr. Law- /encein a 
rence, inserted in the second volume of the Medico-Chirurgical sin g ular 

1 ° case* 

Transactions. The patient was a female aged twenty-four, and 
had long laboured under a severe irritation of the bladder, which 
was ascribed to a calculus. She at length discharged three or four 
worms of a non-descript kind, and continued to discharge more, 
especially when their removal was aided by injections into the blad- 
der, or the catheter had remained in the urethra for the night. The 
evacuation of these animals continued for at least a twelvemonth. 
Twenty-two were once passed at a time ; and the whole number 
could not be less than from eight hundred to a thousand. A smaller 
kind was also occasionally evacuated. The larger were usually from 
four to six inches in length ; one of them measured eight. For the 
most part they were discharged dead. 

The subject is obscure, but it may be observed that the ova of va- Explained 

. ■ n i .ll l ii analogical- 

riOUS species of worms, and even worms themselves, are occasionally i y . 

found in many animal fluids, and have been especially detected in the 
blood-vessels, where they have been hatched into grubs or vermicules, 
for the mostpart of an undecided character: though some, observed in 
the mesenteric arteries of asses, have been referred to the genus strongy- 
lus.t And in like manner Dr. Frank assures us, that he has found asca- 
rides both in the bladder and kidneys of dogs, particularly in poly- 
pous concretions in these organs.§ Dr. Barry supposes his isolated 
worm to have travelled in the form of an ovum as far as to the ex- 
tremity of an exhaling artery opening into the bladder ; to have found, 
in this place, a proper nidus and nourishment for the purpose of being 

* Edin. Med. Ess. Vol. v. Part. II. Art. txxn. p. 289. 
t Diet, des Sciences Medicates. Art. Cas. Rares. 
J Hodgson on the Diseases of Arteries. 
S De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. v. p. 76. 
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hatched into a larve or grub, and of growing to the size it had as- 
sumed when thrown out of the urethra ; and, in consequence of this 
progressive growth and the proportional dilatation of the vessel in 
which it was lodged, he accounts for the discharge of blood without 
pain, if a worm reach the bladder alive and full of eggs, we have 
no difficulty in accounting for a succession of progenies. 

Strangury is also someti ;ies produced in consequence of the blad- 
der 01 urethra, or both, being obstructed by the formation of a toly- 
pous excrescence which has occasionally shot down to the external 
extremity. 

Dr. Baillie's Morbid Anatomy furnishes several examples of this 
variety ; which, in most cases, is oniy to be radically cured by an 
extirpation of the substance which produces the obstruction,* wher- 
ever it can be laid hold of. When small, however, and in the form 
of caruncles, these excrescences have sometimes separated sponta- 
neously, and been thrown out by the urethra with very great relief to 
the sufferer, and have been followed by a perfect cure. t 

Upon this variety my venerable friend Dr. Perceval has added the 
following note in his manuscript Commentary on the Nosology, 
from which the present work has been so often enriched : "It might 
not be amiss to insist on a case which sometimes deceives young 
practitioners : ischuria cum stranguria. A copious draining of urine 
took place for several days in a patient with a swelled belly. Death 
supervening, the bladder was found distended to an enormous bulk, 
and the parietes of the abdomen wasted. Two excrescences near 
the neck of the bladder internally had almost closed its outlet, and 
interfered with the action of the sphincter." Where the irritation 
is considerable these excrescences sometimes ulcerate, and form 
iungous sores, with great distress and gnawing pains that shoot into 
the hips and posterior muscles of the thighs, though the exact mis- 
chief cannot be ascertained till death; of which Mr. Bingham hap 
given an example in his ingenious dissertation.! 



SPECIES IV. 
PARURIA MELLITA. 

SACCHARINE URINE. 

URINE DISCHARGED FREELY, FOR THE MOST PART PROFUSELY ; OF A 
VIOLENT SMELL AND SWEET TASTE ; WITH GREAT THIRST, AND 
GENERAL DEBILITY. 

Gen. hi. This is tne diabetes > diabetes Anglicus, or diabetes mellitus of 
Spec, iv! authors ; from &«£W, importing " a siphon,'' or rather from h»- 

Diabetes of 

* Fascic. ix. Plate Hi. 

t Fabric. Hildan. Cent. iv. Obs. lui. Art. Nat. Cur. Vol. I. Obs. xm. 
1 Practical Essay on the Diseases and Injuries of the bladder, &c. bv Robert 
Binsrharn, 1822. J 
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&«v», "transeo." Diabetes among the Greek and Roman, and, Gen. in. 
indeed, among modern physicians till the time of Willis, imported £51^ ' 
simply a flux of urine, either crude or aqueous, for no distinction ^liita. 
was made between the two, and both were named indifferently dia- u^e 
betes, dipsacus from the accompanying thirst, urinary diarrhoea, ^"loosf 
urinal dropsy, and hyderus («fya«), or water-flux.* The writers mum 00 ' 
among the ancients who seem chiefly to have noticed it are Galen, fating a 
Aretaeus, and Trallian ; and the reader who is desirous of knowing " r u u x d ° f or 
what they say, and is not in possession of the original authors, may aqueous 
turn to Dr. Latham's Treatise upon the disease! who has translated ""y kilfd. 
the whole with very great clearness and fidelity. The form of dia- Synonyms. 
betes, to which we are now directing our attention, Galen describes Hy P derus*' 
as having a resemblance to lientery, from the rapidity with which „ r ux water " 
the solids and fluids of the body seem to be converted into a crude Treated of 
and liquid mass, and hurried forward to the kidneys ; and to canine Are?*™' 
appetite, from the voracity and thirst which are its peculiar symp- * aA Tial_ 

tt i'ii f ... J . r ban. 

toms. He supposes a high degree oi appetency or irritation to exist Description 
in the substance of the kidneys, in consequence of which it attracts as^piici- 
the matter of urine with great vehemence from the vena cava ; and ble to the 
an equal degree of atony and relaxation to exist in its orifices or disease. 
pores, so that the same matter flows off unchanged as soon as it 
reaches them, j 

This general view of the subject was adopted with a few addi- Galen's 
tions by Aretaeus, and without any by Trallian ; and seems to have adopted by 
descended with little variation, as we have just observed, till the time c 8 BS s o u £ 
of Willis, who first called the attention of practitioners to the curious tin the timt 
and important fact that the urine of diabetic patients, seems in many who fiW/' 
cases, to contain a saccharine principle. These cases, however, pointed out 
were not, at that time, duly distinguished, and hence, in Sauvages, ence'of a 
who was well acquainted with Willis's discovery, diabetes signifies principle?*' 
equally an immoderate flux of urine from hysteria, gout, fever, spi- Yet >"> pro- 
rituous potation, as well as urine combined with saccharine matter : tion was" 
though the only relation which the last has to the rest is that of its being sluv^\a 
usually secreted in a preternatural quantity : but as even this last and othore. 
quality, though mostly, is not always, the case, it should be distin- 
guished by some other name than that of diabetes, and form a dis- 
tinct division : or, if the name of diabetes be applied to it, it should 
be given to it exclusively. Dr. Young, who retains the name in the How . d , is - 

. . tinjyuisheu 

latter sense, and employs it as that of a genus, justly allows but one by Young: 
species to the genus, the diabetes melUtus of Cullen, and describes ^pi'dug 1 " 
the diabetes insipidus under the genus and species of hyperuresis Ouiien 
aquosus. The distinction indeed is so clear, and has been so gene- fohls'hy- 
rally admitted for nearly the last half century that it is wonderful p 6 ™ 1 ^ 8 
Professor Frank, with all his fondness for generalization, should confused 
have turned to the erroneous view of the early writers, and again ftonof 1 *"" 
confounded genuine diabetes with hyderus or water-flux, the enu- Frank, 
resis of most writers. There is great doubt whether this last ever Whether 

the last ex- 
ists as an 
* Galen, de Crisibns, Lib. i. Cap. Ml. idiopathic 

t Facts and Opinions concerning Diabetes, Svo. 1811. anection. 

t De Loc. Affect. Lib. vi. Cap. ill. iv., compared with De Crisibus, Lib. I. Cap. 
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Gen. III. exists as an idiopathic affection. Cullen himself, indeed, candidly 
Spec. IV. expresseg the uncertainty of his mind upon the subject : " Almost 
nXa a a i| the cases of diabetes of late times," he observes, - exhibit sac- 
Bacc.«ariue charine urme - lta ut ( iub.nm sit, mi alia diabetia idiopathicae et pcr- 
rnanentis species revera detur." If such be found it will probably 
be nothing' more than a variety of the next species in the present 
arrangement, pauuiua incontinens : while the honeyed diabetes 
or saccharine urine ought to be studied as a distinct affection. 
Pathology The pathology of this disease is still involved in a considerable 
involved m degree of obscurity : for though anatomy has pointed out a few 
obscurity. morbi ,j cnan g es that exist more or less extensively in the urinary or 
digestive organs, and chemistry has sufficiently explained to us the 
morbid character of the discharge, they have thrown less light upon 
its origin than could be wished for, and have hitherto led to no satis- 
Seat of tbe factory opinion upon the subject. Even the seat of the disorder is, 
sub°-ect r or to the P resent nour i a point of controversy ; and as its seat, together 
discussion, with the nature of its cause, can only be collected from its symptoms, 
we will first lay down its general history, and afterwards glance at 
a few of the leading hypotheses which have been started in respect 
to its pathology. 
Description Saccharine or honeyed paruria is rarely, though sometimes,* 
origin. found in early life, but is often a sequel to a life of intemperance, 
on which account it is occasionally connected with a morbid state 
of the liver. It makes its approach insidiously, and often arises to 
a considerable degree and exists for some weeks without being par- 
ticularly attended to. If the urinary symptoms take the lead it is 
without the patient's noticing them, for the first morbid change he 
is sensible of is in the stomach. At this time, to adopt the descrip- 
tion of Dr. Latham, " It is attended, for the most part with a very 
voracious appetite, and with an insatiable thirst ; with a dry harsh 
skin, and clammy, not parched, but sometimes reddish tongue ; 
and with a frequent excreation of very white saliva, not inspissated, 
but yet scarcely fluid. As the disease proceeds it is accompanied 
often with a hay-like scent or odour issuing from the body, with a 
similar sort of halitus exhaling from the lungs, and with a state of 
mind dubious and forgetful : the patient being dissatisfied, fretful, 
and distrusting, ever anxious indeed for relief, but wavering and un- 
steady in the means advised fbr the purpose of procuring it."| 
Progress. In the mean time the kidneys discharge a fluid usually very limpid, 
though sometimes slightly tinged with green, like a diluted mixture 
of honey and water, and possessing a saccharine taste more or less 
Ur-nary powerful. The quantity, in a few rare instances, has been found 
secretion no t muc h increased beyond the ordinary flow, but for the most part 

sometimes . . •> i i /• i * 

only slight- the secretion is greatly augmented, and not untrequently amounts to 

creased, but f° rt y or upwards of forty pints in the course of a day and night.]: 

often very The pulse varies in different individuals, but, for the most part, 

is quicker than in health ; and not unfrequcntly there is a sense of 

weight or even acute pain in the loins occasionally spreading to the 

* Latham's Facts and Opinions, p. 176. 

t Facts and Opinions concerning Diabetes, &c. p. 1. 

7 Frank, De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. v. p. 44, 
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hypochondria, a symptom which Aretaeus notices as one of the earli- Gen. hi. 
est that appears ; the uneasiness extending still lower till, as the same | ; f r uH a IV ' 
writer remarks, a sympathetic smarting is felt at the extremity of the " eUl ' a - . 
penis whenever the patient makes water. mine ° e 

The flesh wastes rapidly ; and, as the emaciation advances, T «>nina- 
" cramps," says Dr. Latham, " or spasms of the extremities some- tw 
times supervene, the pulse is more quick and feeble, and the saliva 
more glutinous." And when the strength is almost exhausted 
in a still more advanced stage of the disease, the lower extremities 
often become edematous, and the skin cold and damp : the diabetic 
discharge is then frequently much diminished, and is.sometimes even 
found to become more urinous for a few hours before death closes 
the distressing scene." 

A pulmonic affection occasionally accompanies or precedes the Occasional 
attack; Dr. Bardsley, indeed, affirms that he does not recollect a unto?""" 
case that was entirely free from this symptom. And it is probably V ff c mon ^ 
on this account, as also from the feverish state of the pulse, which " 
by some writers has been supposed to partake of a hectic character, 
that by MM. Nicolas and Gueudeville the disease has been denomi- 
nated Phthisurie sucrie.* The state of the bowels is extremely Costive™-* 
variable, though there is commonly a troublesome costiveness ; some- ter^ob"." 
times, indeed, so much so, that the feces are peculiarly hardened stit, » te - 
and scybalous : which is well described by a patient of Dr. Latham's, 
in a letter of consultation ; " The heat of my body," says he, " I 
suppose arises from a most determined costiveness that I cannot find 
means to conquer, and which occasions me great pain and misery, 
frequently feeling an inclination without the ability of discharging : 
and when, after much difficulty, the excrement is ejected, it has 
almost the solidity of lead. "t In a few instances the disease seems Son,eti 'mes 

,.,~., .. .. nt a 1 -i connected 

to beconnecte'. with iannly predisposition. Mr. fetorer has noticed wjthafe.- 
a case of this kind in his communication with Dr. Rollo ; and djiposuum. 
M. Isenflamm has given the history of seven children of the same 
parents who fell victims to it in succession, j; 

Professor Frank, who, during a practice of twenty years in Ger- Skin avid 
many, met with but three cases of this complaint, though afterwards au SCR> ' 
with seven in the course of eight years in Italy, adds to the preceding 
symptoms that the skin is scaly as well as arid.§ 

The real nature of the fluid evacuated has been very sufficiently Nature ot - 
determined both in our own country and on the Continent by che- evacuate.! ■■ 
mists of the first authority, who have concurrently ascertained that, destitute of 
whilst it is destitute of its proper animal salts, it is loaded with the gaitsjand 
new ingredient of saccharine matter. saccharine' 

Dr. Dobson from a pound of urine collected an ounce of saccha- matter. 

rine substance ; and Mr. Cruikshank, from thirty-six ounces Troy, pr0 vedby 

obtained, in like manner, by evaporation, not less than three ounces ^ p p li ] me " ( t '' 

and a quarter : which, from the quantity discharged by the patient, and cruik- 
shank. 

* Recherches et Experiences Medicates et Chimiqucs sur la Diabete sucree, on la 
Phthisie sucree. 8vo. Paris, 1803. 
{ Facts and Opinions, &c. p. 185. 

I Versucheiniger practichcr Anmcrkungcuuberdie Eingewcide, &c. Erlatig. 1784. 
6 De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. v. p. 39. Mannli. 8vo, 179 I 

Vol. V 40 
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would have amounted to not less than twenty-nine ounces every 
twenty-four hours. A patient, however, under Dr. Frank, but who 
was in the last stage of the disease, evacuated his urine in a much 
higher degree of concentration ; while the general amount was not 
more than in a state of health, for from two pints the saccharine matter 
obtained weighed not less than six ounces.* Chevreul has shown 
that by concentrating this morbid urine and setting it aside we may 
obtain a depositc of sugar in a crystallized state. 

The absence of animal salts has been ascertained not less satis- 
factorily. MM. Nicolas and Gueudeville showed, by a series of ex- 
periments in 1802, that the saccharine urine contains no urea, nor 
uric or benzoic acid ; that the phosphoric salts exist in a very small 
proportion : and that in consequence of its sugar it will enter into 
the vinous and acetous fermentation, and yield an alcohol of a dis- 
agreeable odour. f The same results have since been obtained by 
MM. Dupuytren and Thenard by experiments still more satisfac- 
tory. They also found an albuminous substance in the urine which 
is always discharged in a sensible form when the disease begins to 
take a favourable change, and is the constant harbinger of a return 
of the proper animal salts ; for after having appeared for a little while 
it gradually diminishes and yields its place to the urea and uric acid. 
In an excellent paper of Dr. Henry's inserted in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society,}; he appears to have arrived at 
many of the same conclusions though by a somewhat different 
process. 

Dissection has also been had recourse to for collateral informa- 
tion on this complicated malady : but its researches have been less 
successful than those of the chemist. The only organ in which any 
morbid structure has been clearly ascertained is the kidneys. Mr. 
Cruikshank affirms generally that the arteries of the kidneys are, on 
these occasions, preternaturally enlarged, particularly those of the 
cryptae or minute glands which secrete the urine. "§ And this state 
of inflammation or morbid activity is confirmed by Dr. Baillie in his 
'Account of a case of diabetes with an examination of the appear- 
ances after death,' || in which he tells us that " The veins upon the 
surface were much fuller of blood than usual, putting on an absorb- 
ent appearance. When the substance of both kidneys was cut into, 
it was observed to be every where much more crowded with blood- 
vessels than in a natural state, so as, in some parts, to approach to 
the appearance of inflammation. Both kidneys had the same 
degree of firmness to the touch as when healthy : but I think, were 
hardly so firm as kidneys usually are, the vessels of which are so 
much filled with blood. It is difficult to speak very accurately about 
nice differences in degrees of sensation unless they can be brought 
into immediate comparison. A very small quantity of a whitisli 
fluid, a good deal resembling pus, was squeezed out from one or 

* De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. v. p. 47. Mannh. 8vo. 1792. 
■f Rgcherches ct Experiences, ut supra citat. 

j Transact. Vol. x. § On the Lacteals and Lymphatics, p. C9. 

|| Transactions of a Society for the Improvement of Medical and Chimr-Mr;.! 
Knovrledjre, &c 
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two infundibula in both kidneys, but there was no appearance of 9 EN - lu . 
ulceration in either." FWik IV * 

These premises, taken conjointly or separately, according to the gjjjjj^. 
light in which they may be viewed by different persons, open an urine.**" 
abundant field for speculation concerning the nature of the malady : i^p"^'^, 
and'hence, an infinity of hypotheses have been offered of which the more or 
following are the chief: pS-io 

I. The disease is dependent upon a morbid action of the sto- tlie P reoed 
macn, or some of the chvkfacient viscera, which, necessarily, there- 
fore, constitute its seat. 

II. The disease is dependent upon a dyscrasy or intemperament 
of the blood, produced by a morbid action of the assimilating 
powers. 

III. The disease is dependent upon a retrograde motion of the 
lacteals, and is consequently seated in the lacteal vessels. 

IV. The disease is dependent upon a morbid condition of the 
kidneys, and seated in these organs. 

I. The first of these hypotheses, though not the most ancient, i : Hypotnc- 

has been by far the most commonly received, and is, perhaps, the hid action 

most prevalent in the present day. It is derived from observing the of t, . ie * l " 

i • ■ • V . . ■ i , i ,iii- macn or 

increased action which exists in the stomach, and probably also in cjiyiifacient 

the collatitious viscera, in conjunction with the untempered fluid scope'if 
which is discharged by the kidneys, whose morbid crasis is referred the ar s u ' 
to these organs. But even here there has been much difficulty in m< 
determining which of the digestive viscera is principally at fault. 
Dr. Mead having remarked that the disease is frequently to be traced Supported 
among those who have lived intemperately, and particularly who by ead 
have indulged in an excess of spirits and other fermented liquors, 
ascribed it to the liver, and the idea was very generally received in 
his day. Dr. Rollo has since, and certainly with more plausibility, and Roiio 
fixed the seat of the disease in the stomach, and confined it to this 
organ : conceiving it to consist " in an increased action and se- 
cretion with a vitiation of the gastric fluid, and probably, too active 
a state of the lacteal absorbents : — while the kidneys, and other 
parts of the system, as the head and skin, are only affected se- 
condarily." 

According to this hypothesis the blood is formed imperfectly Objections 
from the first, and the morbid change of animal salts for sugar is 
the work of the stomach or its auxiliary organs, which are immedi 
ately influenced by it. It is a strong if not a fatal objection to this 
view of the subject, that the blood before it reaches the kidneys, is 
found, upon the most accurate experiments to which it has hitherto 
been submitted, " to contain the salts of the blood, but no trace 
whatever of sugar." The experiments I allude to are those of Dr. 
Wollaston, and Dr. Marcet, detailed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions.* Prior experiments had, indeed, been made under the 
superintendence of Dr. Rollo, which induced those engaged in 
them to conjecture that some small portion of sugar might exist in 
the blood ; but these trials led to no definite conclusion, and did no< 

* Vol. ci. 1811, p. f>* 
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II. The second hypothesis, or that which regards the disease as 
sie oir P a l ' C dependent upon a dyscrasy or intemperament of the blood, pro- 
moibidac- duced hy a morbid action of the assimilating powers, is of parallel 

tion ol the , ■ i , ,. •'.iii ■ V 

stomach or date witti the preceding, and hus had the successive suppoit ol many 

vuce'ra 0161 " of tne ablest and most distinguished pathologists from its origin to 

n. Hypo- our own day. It was lirst started by Dr. Willis and immediately 

dyscrasy a f followed upon his discovery of the saccharine property of diabetic 

st?ir b ted°by UTme -> wno tnus expresses his opinion of the scat and nature of the 

Willis: disease in his treatise upon this malady : — " Diabetes is rather an 

immediate affection of the blood than of the kidneys, and thence 

derives its origin ; for the mass of the blood becomes, so to speak, 

melted down, and is too copiously dissolved into a state of serosity : 

which is sufficiently manifest from the prodigious increase of the 

quantity of urine which cannot arise from any other cause than from 

this solution and waste of blood." He admits, however, that the 

orifices of the kidneys are at this time peculiarly relaxed and patulous, 

in consequence of which the untempered fluid passes off with a 

greater ease and rapidity. 

This hypothesis of Willis was readily embraced by his distin- 
guished contemporary Sydenham, who fortified himself in the same 
by observing that those who have long laboured under an inter- 
mittent, and have been unskilfully treated, and especially old per- 
sons, sometimes fall into a diabetes, from a crude or debilitated 
condition of the blood. And hence, he tells us in his letter to Dr. 
Brady, Regius Professor of Physic in the University of Cambridge, 
that " the curative indication must be completely directed towards 
invigorating and strengthening the blood, as well as restraining the 
preternatural flux of urine." 

Thus advanced and advocated by two of the brightest luminaries 
that have ever enlightened the medical world, it cannot be a matter 
of surprise that this opinion should have been extensively adopted. 
In truth it was espoused on the Continent as well as at home, and, 
in 1784, gave birth to M. Place's able dissertation at Gottingen :* 
and continued to be the prevailing opinion till the appearance of 
Advocated J) r . Rollo's work, to which we have just adverted ; and even since 
who differs' the appearance of this work, it has been still warmly and ably 
!n° m ^"en- ma ' n tained by Dr. Latham, who, while he pays all the homage to 
tiai point of Dr. Rollo's labours and abilities to which they arc entitled, and 
ihough°he' scrupulously adopts the general principles of his practice, opposes 
accedes to his doctrine of a morbid condition of the stomach,! which, as well as 
the kidneys,| he believes to be peifectly sound in its action. "I 
must take leave," says Dr. Latham, " to differ in opinion most 
materially from Dr. Rollo, who seems to consider this most enor- 
mous appetite as such an evil in diabetes, as to endeavour, by every 
possible means, to repress it, having founded his theory principally 

* Diss, de vera Diabetis caussa in defectu assimilationis quasrenda. Goett. 1784. 
f Fact* and Observations, fc.p. 230. t Id.n. 110. 
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upon the idea that on this action of the stomach depends the evo- Gen. in. 
lution of sugar with the whole train of consequent symptoms : £55^ ' 
whereas, I consider the appetite, however great it may be, and meiuta. 
which I would never check by medicines, as a natural sensation, urine, 
calling into its full exercise that organ through which the constant fheif/ofa 
waste of the body must be d ; rectly supplied, and without which the dyscragyof 
patient must soon inevitably perish : and I look upon the more the b,e '" , ' 
moderate appetite which takes place usually in a few days after a 
strict conformity to animal diet, as the surest sign of convalescence, 
inasmuch as I hold it in proof that the blood being thereby rendered 
firmer in its crasis, there is less disposition in it to be decomposed, 
and, consequently (as is the fart) that there must soon be a dimin- 
ished discharge of nutritious matter from the kidneys." 

An opinion promulgated and maintained in succession by authori- T ,,e ob ) or - 
ties so high, and names so deservedly dear to the healing art, preceding" 
ought not to be lightly called in question : but it is as difficult to J/j^n'"^'-- 
reconcile the present notion as the preceding with the existence of piicabie to 
the ordinary salts and the non-existence of sugar in the blood of P iesent * 
diabetic patients. Dr. Latham, however, has argued the point 
with great and elaborate ingenuity, and has endeavoured to show, 
by a train of reasoning which is worthy of attention, that the sugar, 
m respect to its elements, may exist in the blood, though the sub- 
stance itself be not discoverable in it, being " so weakly and loosely 
oxygenated as to be again readily evolved by the secretory action of 
the kidneys, not from any fault in the kidneys themselves, but from 
the regular and natural exercise of their function, in separating from 
the imperfect blood such matters as are not properly combined 
with it."* 

Iff. A bold and plausible effort was made, between forty and ni. Hypo 
fifty years ago, to get rid of the stumbling block of the absence of retrograde 
sugar from the blood by showing that provided it were once formed motion of 

. .the Ivfiv 

by the digestive organs, there is no necessity for its travelling in this phatips. 
direction. This hypothesis was brought forward by that very acute ^'i^wta. 
and ingenious physiologist, 1 . Charles Darwin, in an essay pre- 
sented to the JSseulapi; n S >ciety of Edinburgh in 1778, that ob- 
tained for him an unanimous grant of the prize-medal for the year : 
an honour dearly earned, as almost immediately afterwards he fell a 
martyr to his indefatigable pu-suits, while on thp verge of gradua- 
ting. In this essay he endeavoured to account for the disease of 
saccharine urine by a retrograde motion of the lymphatics of 
the kidneys. Having endeavoured to establish the general principle s^pe f 
of a retrograde lymphatic action, he proceeds to remark, that alt ar| 
the branches of the lymphatic system have a certain sympathy with 
each other, insomuch that when one branch is stimulated into any 
unusual motion, some other branch has its motions either increased, 
or decreased, or inverted, at the same time : thus, when a man 
drinks a moderate quantity of vinous spirit, the whole system acts 
with more energy by concert with the stomach and intestines, as is 
=oen from the glow on the skin, and the increase of strength and 

* TH supra, r>. 97 
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activity : but when, says he, a greater quantity of this inebriating 
material is drunk, at the same time thr.t the lacteals are quickened 
in their power of absorbing it, the urinary branches of the absorb- 
ents which are connected with the lacteals hy many anastomoi 
have their motions inverted, and a large quantity of pale, unanimal- 
ized urine is hereby discharged. V\ here, continues Mr. Darwin, 
this ingurgitation of too much vinous spirit occurs often, the urinary 
branches of absoj bents at length gam a habit, of inverting theii 
motions whenever the lacteals are much stimulated : and the whole 
or a great part of the chyle, is tints earned to the bladder without 
entering the circulation, and the body becomes emaciated : while 
the urine is necessarily sweet and of the colour of whey. And on 
this account Mr. Darwin proposed to denominate the species before 
us a chyliferous diabetes. 

This hypothesis, for, ingenious as it is, it has never been entitled 
to a higher character, became at one time also very popular, and 
was supported by the talents of the celebrated author of Zoonomia, 
the father of its ingenious inventor. A few singular facts which 
have occurred since the decease of both these writers, seem at first 
sight to give it a little colourable support : such as the rapid passage 
of certain substances from the stomach to the bladder apparently, 
according to the experiments of Dr. Wollaston and Dr. Marcet, 
without their taking the course of the circulation ; and M. Magen- 
die's experiments upon the lymphatic system, and the doctrine he 
has founded upon them. These, however, the author has examined 
with some attention in the Physiological Proem to the present class, 
and has endeavoured to reconcile them with the ascertained and 
admitted structure and l?ws of the animal frame : so that they can 
add but little to the speculation before us. And in truth, how much 
soever it may have been caught up hastily by men of warm imagi- 
nation, or those who are fond of novelty, the soberer physiologists 
have never been made converts to it. " In the diabetes," says Mr. 
Cruikshank, " it has been supposed that the chyle flows retrograde 
from the thoracic duct into tho lymphatics of the kidney, from them 
into the cryptas, so into the tubuli uriniferi, thence into the infundi- 
bula, pelvis, ureter, and so into the bladder. This opinion is mere 
supposition, depending on no experiments. And, besides that all 
such opinions should be rejected, why should the chyle flow retro- 
grade into the lymphatics of the kidney and not into the lacteals 
themselves? And why are not the feces fraught with a similar fluid 
as well as the urine ? The arteries of the kidneys are, on these 
occasions, preternaturally enlarged, particularly those of the crypto; 
or minute glands which secrete the urine. And it is infinitely more 
probable that the fluid of the diabetes arises from some remarkable 
change in the vessels usually secreting the urine, than from any 
imaginary retrograde motion of the chyle through the lymphatics of 
the kidneys."* Even Dr. Wollaston prefers a state of doubt con- 
cerning the course pursued by the above-mentioned substances to 
an adoption of this conjecture, notwithstanding the readv solution 
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it offers to his experiments. " With respect," says he, "to Dr. Gem. hi. 
Darwin's conception of a n trograde action of the absorbents, it is p aru ,ia 
so strongly opposed by the known structure of that system of ves- g^Jlf"^ 
scls, that I believe few persons will admit it to be in any degree urme 
probable."* ' £RK 

Professor Frank seems to have been eoualiy struck with the retrograde 

i -i -i- f i i t ■ • i i • • i • t -j. • motion ot 

plausibility of tne hypothesis ard the objections to which it is open, the lym- 
And hence, without abandoning it, he endeavoured to mould it into ^J'"; 
a less objectionable form. - lie gives up the doctrine of a retrograde modifiea- 

i ii iii- • i j • it. l ti on of the 

motion, but still conjectures that the disease is seated in tne lym- hypothesis. 
phatic system generally with v' hich the urinary combines in excite- 
ment ; and consists in a stimulation of both these systems by some 
specific virus, formed within, or introduced from without, and opera- 
ting with a reverse effect to the virus of lyssa or canine madness ; so 
that while the latter engenders a hydrophobia or dread of liquids, 
this excites an inextinguishable desire if drinking ; and he par- 
ticularly alludes, in illustration, to the virus of the dipsas or serpent 
of the ancients, which was proverbial for producing this effect ; and 
hence, as we have already observed, gave rise to one of the names 
by which this disease was distinguished in earlier ages. He sup- 
poses that from the irritability thus induced in the lymphatic sys- 
tem, every other part of the general frame is exhausted of its nutri- 
tion and healthy power ; and that the fluids thus morbidly carried off" 
are hurried forward, and especially that of the chyle, and of the 
cutaneous exhalants, to the kidneys, which concur in the same dis- 
eased action, and constitute the flow of urine, and especially of 
saccharine urine by which the disease is peculiarly characterized.! 
But this is rather to make an exchange of difficulties than to free Tho diffi- 
the explanation from such impediments : and, in truth, to render the JJ^JjgJ 
machinery still more complicated than under Mr. Charles Darwin's ™]J[j*j 
hands. Upon this view of the subject the kidneys play merely an ™ ( ;the ' 
under-part, and are only secondarily affected ; yet admitting the Jggf** 
real seat of the disease to be the lymphatics, why the urinary secer- plicated. 
nents should thus make common cause with them in the general 
strife in which they are engaged rather than those of the intestines, 
the skin, or any other organ, we are not informed. Nor have we 
any lamp to explain to us the nature of the specific poison here 
adverted to ; or the path by which the chyle must travel to the kid- 
neys without passing through the genera! current of the blood. 

IV. We come now to the fourth hypothesis to which the disease ™-J*yP { °~ 
before us has given rise, and which places it primarily and idiopa- primary 
thically in the kidneys. These form, indeed", the most ostensible scat, ^« e f d 
and hence, as we have already seen, they wire the first suspected, thekid- 
and were supposed by the Greek writers to be in a state of great originated 
relaxation and debility, and hence also of great irritability. To this wUEUw 
irritability was ascribed their morbid activity, and the accumulation writers: 
of blood with which they were overioaded : while their weakened 
and relaxed condition allowed the serous or more liquid parts of the 

* Phil. Trans, ut supra. 1811, p. 105. 

t Pe Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. v. p. 54. Mannh. 8ro. 1792, 
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Gen. hi. blood to pass off through tlic patulous mouths of the excretories 
JW.a^' without restraint or change, and, consequently, in a crude and 
meiiitn. inelaborated form like the food in a henterv. 
Sacch.nuo guch fu the exp i anat i on f Galen: and of all the hypotheses 

jy^Hyij.'; before us there is no one that seems to be so fully confirmed, as 

ii'imary veil by the symptoms of the disease during its progress, as by the 

^atcof ui, appearances it ofless upon dissection. The anatomists have hence 

kidney* generally adopted this opinion, which is to be found in Bonet,* 

Gate"; 1 Ruysch,t am. Cruikshank ;J and in proof that it has of late been 

?o"'fi be8t d grilling additional ground among physicians and medical practi- 

bythe tione:s in general, as well on the continent as in our own country, 

or"tho°di,. 3 - it may be sufficient to reier to the- w. itings of Ricluer, the works of 

ease and MM. Nicholas and Gueudeville, and MM. Dupuytren and Thenard, 

pearancei already quoted from, and the communications of Mr. Watt, Dr. 

m disaec- jjenry, aru i 5 st j]j more lately, of Dr. Satterley ; several of whom, 

iiai hence however, conceive the stomach or some other chylifactive organ to 

satning' y be affected at the same time secondarily or sympathetically. 
ouTown" ^- v * ar tne S reater number of these writers regard the irritation of 

coumry and the kidneys as connected with inflammation : though several of 

The wor- the 1 * 1 nscribe it to a spasm. The latter seem to reason from the 

'h* 1 k T' ° P a *'' ;oun< ^ occasionally in the region of the loins, and the limpidity 

mostly re- and enormous quantity of the fluid that is discharged, which in 

mflamma- tue ' r opinion is analogous to that evacuated in hysteria or hypochon- 

">ry- drias : such was the opinion of Camerariup upwards of a century 

som"! y ago,§ and it is that of liichter and Gueudeville in our own day : " la 

writers as phthisurie," says the last, for under this name he describes saccha- 

spasmodic, r . . J 

among the nne urine, "est une consompiion entretenue per une deviation 

Camerari- SPASMODIQUB et continuelle des sues nutritifs non animalises, sur 1' 

u», Richter, organe urinaire."|| 

viiie, and There seems after all but little to support this doctrine, and yet it 

Hcncedia- was a< foptcu by Cullen, and that so completely as to induce him to 

betes arrange diabetes in his Class Neuroses, and Order Spasmi, imrnedi- 

CuTien in ately before hysteria, and hydrophobia. His reason for doing so is 
in his cius* contained in the following passage in his First Lines : " As hardly 

His reason any secretion can be increased without an increased action of the 

fn g . s °TO8 vessels concerned in it, and as some instances of this disease are 

reason un- attended with affections manifestly spasmodic, 1 have had no doubt 

rj: 6 and t0 of arranging the diabetes under the order of spasmi."1T A more 

«o tohim- y unsat i s ^ actor y reason has, perhaps, never been offered, nor does the 

self: author himself seem satisfied with it, for we find him, shortly after- 

ascrirTs hc wards, not indeed, like M. Gueudeville, uniting it with another 

the seat of cause to give it potency, but abandoning it for this auxiliary cause 

elsewhere which seems to be adopted exclusively : for he adds within a few 

miituinT'" a phorisms, "I think it probable that, in most cases, the proximate 

powers" cause is some fault in the assimilatorv powers, or those employed in 
converting alimentary matter into the proper animal fluids."** 

* Sepulchr. Lib. in. Sect. xxvi. Obs. 1. 

t Observ. Anat. Chir. N. 13. 

j On the Lacteals and Lymphatics, p. 69. 

\ Diss, de Diabetc Hypochondriacorum Periodico, Tub. 1696. 

fl Recherches et Experiences Medicales, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1S03. 

i Pract. of Phys. Aph. mdjv. ** id. Aph. MDXll 
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But admitting tlic kidneys to be in a morbid and highly irritable Gbn. m, 
state, which is the oldest, and apparently the best supported doctrine fll% 1V 
tjpon the subject, and that this state is connected with an inflamma- "r 1 . 11 !" 
tory action of a peculiar kind, what necessicy is there for supposing m 
an idiopathic affection of any other part, whether the stomach or the ^"SPa 
nerves, the chylifacient or the assimilating powers ? And why may primary 
not every other derangement that marks the progress of the disease ,*£? "ftM 
be regarded as consequences upon the renal mischief? I ask the ques- Whether 
tion with all the deference that is due to the distinguished authorities any other 
that have passed in review before us, the value of whose writings, ^[hicluy 
and the extent of whose talents no man is more sensible of than affected w 
myself: but I ask it also, after having studiously attended to the tioTwiih 
nature of these derangements both in theory and in all the practice n h e e g" d " 
whicii has fallen to my own lot, and with a strong disposition to be- Questions 
lieve that the whole can be traced and resolved into this single and witrfdef^ 
original source, and consequently that diabetes is a far less compli- rancc - 
cated disease than has hitherto been imagined. 

That an inordinate excitement of the kidneys is capable of aucf- Inori,l,ia ^ 

,. . . , .' ■' "i „ . ° excitement 

mentmg the urinary secretion, whatever be the cause of such ex- of the kid 
citement, is obvious to every one who has attended to the stimulant wiieV'Ie- 
effects of spirits drunk to excess, hysteria, and several other irregu- condary, 
lar actions of the nervous system, and the whole tribe of diuretics, fncreaslng- 

In all these cases, however, the excitement is only secondary, and „ r f I1 e 0W of 
follows upon a previous affection of some other organ or part of 
the system. But in the disease before us, we are contemplating a in the pr« 
primary excitement, a morbid action originating and seated in the ^mUuj 
kidneys themselves. And surely when we reflect upon the prodi- excitement 
gious quantity of serum the excretories of the cellular membrane whe'i'icTwe 
are capable of separating and carrying off from the blood in cellular ^"ecta 1 
dropsy, and those of the more limited range of the pleura or the still larger 
peritonaeum in dropsy of the chest or of the belly, there can be no Argued 
difficulty in conceiving that the emunctory of the kidneys, whose ,r ° mthe . 
function, when in health, consists in eliminating a very large portion the excited 
of the more attenuate parts of the blood, should, when in a state ^he^cei 3 
of morbid and increased action, be capable of secreting quite as lulM m . eir> -- 
prodigious an excess of fluid as is found secreted in any kind of dropsy' } 
dropsy whatever. And hence, from a morbid irritation of the kidneys 
alone, we may, I think, satisfactorily account for the largest quantity 
of water that is ever discharged in the disease before us, and see 
with what peculiar force it was denominated by the Greeks iiyderus 
(ii&pos), or water-flux, as also hydrops matellce, or urinal dropsy. 

This analogy will be still more obvious from our following up the Analogy 
common forms of dropsy to their ordinary consequences, and com- f^eHic- 
paring them with the consequences of diabetes. As the watery 'ween sac 
parts of the blood in cellular or abdominal dropsy are drawn off with urine °nd 
great rapidity and profusion to a single organ, every other organ be- dl '°P s y- 
comes necessarily desiccated and exhausted ; the skin is harsh and 
dry, the muscles lean and rigid, the blood-vessels collapsed, the bowels 
costive, and the adipose cells emptied of their oil. Every part of 
the system is faint, and languishes for a supply, and hence that in- 
tolerable thirst which oppresses the fauces and stomach, ajid uri. r t 

Vol! V.— 41 
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Gen. III. them by an increased action to satisfy the general demand. This 
5wi"a lV ' w a necessary eflect of so profuse a depletion, be the cause what 
meiiiia. it m ay : and we have reason, therefore, to augur a priori that 
S ar " >e such an effect must follow in this form of the Greek hydurus or 
IhoJXV* water-flu*. That it does follow we have already seen ; and we are 
primary hence led almost insensibly to adopt, in its fullest latitude, the correct 
tfnTdrifce doctrine of Dr. Latham, that " the increased appetite in this last 
kidneys, disease, however great it may be, is a natural sensation, calling into 
its fuil exercise that organ through which the constant waste of the 
body must be directly supplied, and without which the patient mutt 
soon inevitably perish."* 
Hm» a ri From a morbid excitement, then, a weak and irritable inflammtt- 
fjrmpton.s tion, if I may be allowed the expression, of the kidneys alone, we 
Murine are a ^le to account, not only for all the local symptoms of an enor- 
n»y arise mous flux of water, lumbar, or hypochondriac pains, and occasion- 
idoAW ex- ally fulness, and the post-obit appearances of distended or " pre- 
thekldne °a ternaturally enlarged arteries," as observed by Mr. Cruikshank, 
alone. " blood-vessels more crowded than in a natural state, so as in some 
parts to approach to the appearance of inflammation," as observed 
by Dr. Baillie, u ossified arteries," as observed by Mr. Gooch, and 
" a glutinous infarction of the parenchyma of the kidneys," as ob- 
served in other cases by Plenciz;t but also for all the constitutional 
symptoms of a dry, harsh, and heated skin, general emaciation, and 
sense of exhaustion, depression of animal spirits, great thirst and 
voracious appetite. In dropsy, indeed, the appetite is not uniformly 
voracious, nor is it always so in diabetes : but that inanition of 
almost every kind has a tendency to produce this symptom, where 
the tone of the stomach is not interfered with or has re-established 
itself, is manifest from its occurring so commonly after severe fa- 
tigue, long fasting, protracted fevers, or any other exhausting state 
of body. And hence the very existence of the symptoms in diabetes 
is a direct proof that the action of the stomach, instead of being 
morbid, is perfectly sound, though inordinately excited. 
The asset- But the grand question, it may, perhaps, be said, still remains un- 
fused°or a touched. How are we to account for that crude, fused, or dissolved 
d'Moived state of the blood, which appears so conspicuously in diabetes, and 
blood ex- which reduces it from an animalized to a vegetable crasis ? Now 
ammed. U p 0n this point, let us fairly put to ourselves this previous question : 
Does such Does such a state of the blood appear at all ? and is it in fact re- 
wist 1 * duced or changed in any respect from its animalized character ante- 
Facts iiius- cedently to ifs arrival at the morbid organ of the kidneys ? So far as 
the con" we have been able to obtain information from chemical experiments, 
ivory the blood of a diabetic patient continues in full possession of its 

animalized qualities, and evinces no approach towards those of 
vegetable fluids: and so far as we can judge from its being drawn 
from the arm during life, instead of evincing a thin, dissolved, and 
colourless state, it discovers that very condition which we should 
anticipate as a natural consequence of a very copious abstraction of 
its serous or more liquid principles. For we are told, without a 

' Practical Treatise, &o. i. p. 417. - Acta et Ormrv ttionM M*d. p 
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■dissentient voice, by those who have drawn blood freely and repeat- Gen. hi. 
edly during the disease, that it has the general appearance of treacle ; iTi*iik' ' 
thicker than natural from the drain of its liner parts, and darker g e, !jj*:. 
from a closer approximation of its red corpuscles, little capable of urine""' 
coagulability from its loss of coagulable lymph, and hence not sepa- {&},*$£ 
jating by rest into a proper serum and crassament. And we are primary 
■told fartljer that wherever venesection has been serviceable, and the stawof tte 
renal flux has diminished, the latter instantly assumes a greater disposi- kldne > 6 
tion to coagulate, and loses the darkness of its hue. 

The chief reason, after all, for supposing that this change from an H° w fi>r- 

_ • r i . .ii^ ° . i- , ,he present 

animalized to a vegetable, or rather from an uric to an oxalic charac- mort.id 
ter, takes place in the blood itself, is from the difficulty of conceiv- Sfjfcfirid- 
ing how it can take place in the kidneys : the difficulty of explaining ? e >' s "j a >' 
how an organ whose common function is to secern alkalies, and an to produce 
acid strictly animal, should be brought to secern an acid directly ^ ^"^ 
vegetable. But, in the first place, is the difficulty one which is that takes 
diminished by transferring this wonderful change of action to the Slire. mlUs 
assimilating powers, or to the stomach, or to any other organ ? For T, |f diffi j 
let us lay the fault where we will, we are still involved in the dilemma lessened by 
of supposing that an animal structure whose healthy function con- Ifo actio? 
sists in the formation of ammonia, has its action so perverted by totheassi 
the disease before us, as to produce sugar in its stead. And hence, "oworsf 
by enlisting the assimilating powers into service upon the present 
occasion, we only gain two levers instead of one. We place the 
globe upon the elephant instead of upon the tortoise, but we have 
still to inquire what it is that supports the latter. 

There are, however, if I mistake not, various pathological and The subject 
physiological facts perpetually occurring before our eyes, which if gcne'reHy. 
properly applied, may at least reconcile us to this supposed anomaly, 
if they do not explain its nature : a very few of which I will briefly 
advert to. 

We see a tendency in most animal organs to produce sugar under Sugnr i«o 
particular circumstances, whatever be the character of their ordinary rrto« organ* 
secretion ; and this both in cases of health, where we have no ""jj^,^'. 
ground for supposing an imperfectly animalized fluid ; and in cases rumatance* 
of disease where such a change may perhaps be contended for and heai'th'ana 
supported : and we see this also, and equally, under an animal and ;'j s6lls0 ' a 
under a vegetable diet; in some instances, indeed, most so where an animal 
the former predominates. No one, if he did not know the fact, 2^^" 
would predict that the breast of a healthy woman, which forms no The femaig 
augar at any other time, would become a saccharine fountain im- elate 0™ ' 
mediately after child-birth : and still less so that an animal diet, or heallli P r °- 

ii- - • ■ 1 1 1 1 f 1 ii 1 1 duces more 

a mixed diet of animal and vegetable food, would produce a larger su^ar un<ie 
abundance than a vegetable diet alone : and least of all, that SS^JJSIL 
woman's milk produced by animal food would vield more sugar in a getafcie«fiet 

, ,,1 , ', ji an ° more in 

given quantity than ass s, goat s, sheep s, or cow s ; and less caseous proportion 
matter than any of these quadrupeds,* though this last is the only ^^ 
matter of a strictly animalized quality which milk of any kind pedy: wMi* 

__. • J l J J it yields lew 

COniamS. caseous ffl 

animalized 
* Experiment de* MM. Stipriaan, Liviscins, et D. Bond*, i» Mem. de la Society matiei 
ffe Med,? Pari".. I7?f 
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This, however, is a natural process: Vel under the action of a 
morbid influence sugar is often produced in other organs, while 
what should be sugar in the mamma? is changed to some other sub- 
stance. Under the genus Ptvalismus, we have observed, that the 
saliva is sometimes so impregnated with a saccharine principle as to 
acquire the name of p. mellitus * it is indeed by some authors 
of the represented as having the sweetness of honey. Pus, under various 
circumstances, evinces a sweetish taste, and hence the occasional 
sweetness of the sputum in consumptive patients. So in fevers of 
various kinds, as we have already had several occasions to observe, 
and particularly in hectic fever, the sweat throws forth a vapour 
strongly impregnated with acetous acid. Even the ceramen some- 
times both smells and tastes sweet ; a fact noticed by Hippocrates, 
«r the basis vvho at the same time remarks that it is a fatal symptom. 

As an animal product it might be reasonable to expect that the 
gastric juice would be alkaline, and it is so in some animals : yet 
those who have paid but little attention to animal chemistry will be 
surprised to learn that while it is for the most part neutral in animals 
that feed jointly on flesh and vegetables, it is alkaline in ruminating 
and graminivorous animals, or those that feed on grass, and acid in 
carnivorous animals, as the falcon, hawk, and heron. Upon which 
points the experiments of Brugnatelli,t coincide with those of 
Carminati and Macquart. 

It is unnecessary to pursue these illustrations any further. Can- 
dimiiiisiied didly reflected upon they cannot fail, I think, to diminish in a con- 
inconceiy- giderablc degree, the repugnance which the mind at first feels in 

mg that the , ° . ' S ° _ 

kidneys admitting a secretion 01 sugar by an organ, whose common tunc- 
morbid a tion is so inaccordaiit with such a production . and consequently 
atate so- th e y co-operate in leading us to the conclusion which it has been 
General"^ the design of these remarks to arrive at, that paruria mcllita, or 
inqnu-y. the diabetes, is a disease seated in the kidneys alone, and dependent 
upon a peculiar irritability 01 inflammation of the renal organ. 

Of the predisposing or occasional causes of this disease, however, 
we are still involved in considerable darkness ; with the exception 
that whatever debilitates the system seems at times to become a 
predisponent, and only requires some peculiar local excitement to 
becomes a S lve birth to the disease, without which it is in vain to expect that it 
predispo- should take place. Hence it occurs to us, in some instances, as a 
consequence of old age, in others of a constitution broken down by 
intemperance or other illicit gratifications ; in others again of a 
diseased liver, or diseased lungs,J of atonic gout, or suppressed- 
eruptions : and particularly of chronic carbuncles, or ill-conditioned 
sores approaching to their nature, and showing like themselves a 
considerable degree of constitutional debility. 

I am greatly obliged to Dr. Latham for calling my attention to 
this last fact while drawing up the present history of the disease, 
and for referring me in support of his own opinion upon this subject 

• Vol. I. p. 86. 

t Saggio d'un Analisa Cbemica di Succi gastrici. Vide Crell, Beitrag. zu dem. 

hem. Annal. 1787. 
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from Dr. Bardsle^- 
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vo the following passage in Cheselden : " There is sometimes a Gen. hi. 
large kind of boil or carbuncle in this membrane, which first makes p^rVa^' 
a large slough and a number of small holes through the skin which meiiita. 
in time mortifies and casts off, but the longer the slough is suffered u^ne^'" 16 
to remain the more it discharges, and trie more advantage to the l ^- ,|^p o " 
patient : at the latter end of which case the matter has a bloody primary 
tincture, and a bilious smell, exactly like what conies from ulcers in il^ie'ofth* 
the iivcr ; and both these cases are attended with sweet urine as kidneys. 

,,j, pointed out 

in DIABETES. * to the bu- 

ln concurrence with this remark of Cheselden, Dr. Latham in- l 'i°' b ? La ~ 

/• f r i i than- in a 

forms me in a letter as follows : " I have a patient at this moment, passage 
whose diabetes was first observed after a long confinement from B e°den. ° 
carbuncle : he is upwards of seventy, and is moreover afflicted with Confirmed 
a mucous discharge from the internal coats of the bladder." Not practice, 
dissimilar to which, is the following case, which is well worthy of 
notice, and occurs among the earliest, in Dr. Latham's treatise on 
this disease. " About the year 1789 there was a most remarkable 
case of diabetes in St. Bartholomew's hospital, under the immediate 
care of the late greatly to be lamented Dr. David Pitcairn. The 
patient's history of himself was this : that a rat had bitten him 
between the finger and thumb, that his arm had swelled violently, 
and that boils and abcesses had formed, not only in that arm but in 
other parts of the body : that his health from that time had decayed, 
and emaciation followed. His urine had then the true diabetic 
character both in quantity and quality : the saccharine part was in 
very great proportion, constantly oozing through the common earthen 
pot over the glazing, and affording an infinity of pure saccharine 
crystals, adhering like hoar-frost to the outside of the utensil, and 
which were collected by myself and by every medical pupil daily, in 
great abundance."! 

How far the grand agent in this change of renal action, admit- whether 
ting the disease to be seated in the kidneys, is to be ascribed to a ...aie'cause 
change in the quality or intensity of the nervous power transmitted ^^ c J a n ?£ e 
to it, or, as the chemists call it, in the state of the animal electricity mai e.ectc.- 
of the organ, to which power Dr. Wollaston has referred the pro- cay ' 
duction and distinction of all the secretions, I am not prepared to 
say : but the subject ought not to be concluded without noticing 
this conjecture, which at the same time imports, on the part of 
those who hold it, an admission of the general principle of the dis- 
ease which i have endeavoured to support. " if ince," says Dr. as conjec- 
Wollaston, *' we have become acquainted with the surprising w&iaiLi, 
chemical effects of the lowest states of electricity, 1 have been in- 
clined to hope that we might from that source derive some explana- 
tion of such phenomena. But though I have icferred secretion in 
general to the agency of the electric power with which the nerves 
appear to be indued, and am thereby reconciled to tlie .secretion of 
acid urine from blood that is known to be alkaline, which, beibre 
that time, seemed highly paradoxical, and although the transfer of 
*he prussiate of potash, of sugar, or of other substances may 

* Anatomy. 8vo. p. 1SS. ^ Facts and Opinions, p. J 34 
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equally be effected by the same power as acting cause, still the 
channel through winch they are conveyed remains to be discovered 
by direct experiment. "* 

Whilst such is the diversity of opinions which have been held 
concerning the pathology of honeyed paruria, it cannot be a matter 
of much surprise thai mjc proposed plans of treatment should also 
exhibit a very great discrepancy. 

On a first glance, indeed, and without keeping the grounds of 
these distinct opinions in view, nothing can be more discordant or 
chaotic than the remedial processes proposed by different individuals. 
Tonics, cardiacs, astringents, and the fullest indulgence ot the vo- 
racious appetite in meals of animal food, with a total prohibition 
of vegetable nutriment on the one side ; and emetics, diaphoretics, and 
venesections to deliquium, and again and again repeated, on the 
other : while opium in large doses takes a middle stand, as though 
equally offering a truce to the patient and the practitioner. 

It is easy, however, to redeem the therapeusia of the present day 
from the (marge of inconsistency and confusion, to which at first 
sight it may possibly lie open. Different views of the disease have 
led to different intentions ; but so long as these intentions have been 
clearly adhered to, how much soever they may vary in their re- 
spective courses, they are free from the imputation of absurdity. 
These intentions have been chiefly the following : 

I. To invigorate the debilitated organs whether local or general, 
and to give firmness and coagulability to the blood. 

This was the object of all the Greek physicians, and it regulated 
the practice to a very late period in the history of the disease. 
"The vital intention," says Dr. Willis, "is performed by an in- 
crassating and moderately cooling diet ; by refreshing cordials, and 
by proper and seasonable hypnotics." Hence aggluiinants of all 
kinds were called into use, as tragacanth, gum arabic, and the albu- 
men of eggs ; and these were united with astringents as rhubarb, 
cinnamon, and lime-water, with or without an anodyne draught at 
evening as might be thought prudent. Sydenham cariied the tonic 
and cardiac part of this plan considerably further than Willis : for 
while the latter chiefly limited his patients to milk or a farinaceous 
diet, the former allowed them an animal diet, with a vinous beve- 
rage. " Let the patient," says he, " eat food of easy digestion, 
such as veal, mutton, and the like, and abstain from all sorts of fruit 
and garden-stuff, and at all his meals drink Spanish wine. 1 ' 

This plan continued in force with little variation, except as to the 
proportionate allowance of animal and vegetable food, till within 
the last thirty years. The cliief tonic medicines being the warm 
gums, or resins, astringents and bitters. Alum and alum-whey 
appear to have been in particulai estimation with most practitioners. 
They were especially recommended by Dr. Dover and Dr. Brock- 
iesby in our own country, and by Dr. Herzj on the continent. Dr. 
Brisbane, and Di. Oostendyk,J on the contrary, assert that in thei r 



* Phil. Trans. I8ll. p. 105. t Sell. Neuc. Britriige, p. 124. 

J : Sortd!. aireerl. Abhandl. fur Pract, aerzte. B. j. '7°. 
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hands they were of no use whatever. Sir Clifton Wintringham Gen. hi. 
applied alum dissolved in vinegar, as a lotion to the loins. The f*^'^' 
other astringents that have been chiefly had recourse to are lime- Memta. 
water, as noticed already, chalybeate waters, kino and catechu in urine. * t,n * 
tincture, powder, and decoction ; none of which, however, seem to j 1 '^™^; 
have been eminently serviceable. While cantharides as a local as- gome the 
tringent has been exposed to a very extensive range of experiment "rg^and 
both at home and abroad. Dr. Morgan gave it in the tincture, Dr. c £" s °" d » te 
Herz in the form of powder, and both esteemed it salutary. Dr. 
Brisbane tried it in the first of these ways, giving from twenty to 
thirty drops, twice a-day : but appears to have been as dissatisfied 
with cantharides as with alum, and declares that all astringents are 
hurtful, as Amatus Lusitanus* asserted long before, that they are of 
no use. 

The practice of Professor Frank seems to have been as feeble as v«ei>u> 
his hypothesis. Though lie notices the above remedies, together proceaao.r 
with various others, he seems to place more dependence upon a Franft * 
blister applied to the os sacrum, or the internal use of assafcetida, 
valerian, and myrrh, than upon any other course of medicine what- 
ever : telling us, towards the close of his chapter, that a pupil of 
his employed the vesicating plaster as above with a happier success 
than any other plan, and hereby succeeded in restoring two diabetic 
patients to former health : while, for himself, in true diabetes mellitus, 
after alum, tincture of cantharides, Dover's powder with camphor, 
decoction of bark with simarouba, and myrrh with sulphate of iron 
(sal martis) had completely failed, he has obtained a manifest de- 
crease of urine by assafcetida, with valerian and a watery infusion 
of myrrh ■ and at length by the aid of cuprum ammoniacale, given 
twice a-day in doses of from half a grain, to a grain, acquired for his 
patient a restoration to perfect health, which he confirmed by a 
generous diet. There is here, however, nothing mentioned of the 
saccharine property of the urine, but only an allusion to its excess ; 
and it is hence highly probable that the case or cases alluded to were 
rather examples of enuresis than paruria mellita ; and the rather as 
the hyderus of the Greeks or insipid water-flux, forms a species of 
diabetes in his arrangement. 

II. A second intention of pathologists in the present disease has n. To ad>a 
been that of adding to the deficient animal saits, and resisting the aentani 8 " 
secretion of sugar, by confining the patient to a course of diet and ^ "^ 
medicines calculated to yield the former, and to counteract the latter, the secre- 

This intention may have been indirectly acted upon by some part g '° r nof IU " 
of the process we have just noticed, and particularly by the dietetic indirectly 
plan of Sydenham : but it is to Dr. Rollo that the medical world is a^aTof 7 
immediately indebted for its full illustration, and the means of car- ^ p ™ 1 ^. 
rying it directly into effect, which consists in enforcing upon the pa- but only 
tient an entire abstinence from every species of vegetable matter, b^Koifo 
and consequently limiting him to a diet of animal food alone : some °" ui ™ ° f 
form of hepatised ammonia being employed as an auxiliary in tne ticc. 
mean time. Narcotics, as under the preceding intention, are also 

* Cent. v. Cur, S5. 
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Gkn. hi. occasionally prescribed by Dr. Rollo : and, in accordance with hi.-i 
ffrurH IV ' doctrine that the stomach is the chief seat of morbid action, and 
meiiiui. that the thirst and voracity are indications of such action, the aid ol 
saccharine an emeti( . is occa sionally called in to allay the high-wrought ex- 

nTo^dd citement. 

to the lofi- From this last part of Dr. Rollo's curative method Dr. Latham 
mai'saits* appears to dissent upon the ground, and in the present author's 
and resist opinion a correct ground, that the increased action of the stomach 
tioVof' proceeds from a sound instead of from a morbid appetency : but to 
Checking t' 16 injunction of an exclusive use of animal food, and a total absti- 
the vigorous nence from fermented and fermentable liquors, he accedes, with a full 
st^moch for conviction of its importance, and without permitting the smallest de- 
ed^ °La° s Nation. And as Dr. Rollo, with a view of completing the intention 
tham/tho of supplying the readiest means for a recruit of the deficient animal 
Roiio's plan salts, prescribed hepatised ammonia as an auxiliary, Dr.- Latham, 
aoceded to. f or the same purpose, prescribes phosphoric acid, having observed in 
ao'itfon ' various cases of the disease an evident deficiency in the supply of 
"round 'a- phosphate of lime ; whence, indeed, the destruction that is occa- 
commend- sionally met with of the fangs of the teeth, together with their alveo- 
lar processes. 

Some severe remarks, which I am at a loss to account for, have 
occasionally been thrown out upon this last recommendation since 
the publication of Dr. Latham's very candid and ingenuous work. 
The idea is in perfect accordance with his own view of the general 
nature of the disease ; and, in every view of it, it is more likely to be 
of service than Dr. Rollo's hepatised ammonia, or, perhaps, than 
How far alkalies of any kind. For while, like the last, it has been suggested 
with'ih* nt upon the principle of supplying to the kidneys the deficient mate- 
protej.sed rials upon which they are to work, it has a claim to attention as a 
■cure. ' very valuable tonic and astringent, even by those who may abjure 
this principle as incorrect, and particularly by the advocates for the 
mineral acids. I ought not indeed, while upon this subject, to con- 
ceal the following paragraph of a letter in direct allusion to it, ad- 
dressed to me by Dr. Latham, while the first edition of this work 
was in the press, containing with much candour, his present opinion 
upon the general line of practice he thus undertook to recommend 
How far to the public, little less than twelve years before. " The expe- 
ot^ocMB. rience," says he, " which I have had in diabetes since the publica- 
tion of my observations on that disease, does not excite, in any de- 
gree, a wish to alter the opinions which I had then formed concern- 
ing it : and 1 am more and more convinced that, although my theory 
may be wrong, the practice has been successful. As to the theory 
about the phosphoric acid, I cannot help thinking that there is more 
in it than I ever suspected : be that however as it may, I urge my 
patients to persevere in its use, and am certain that it may do some- 
thing more than produce a mitigation of the thirst, which circum- 
stance of itself would be sufficient to maintain it as a remedy, even 
if it went no further in effecting a cure." 
si.oruhVn- *"' Some of the indications of the disease, however, have given 
iiamm,ito'ry rise to a much bolder intention. We have already seen that, from 
Mdneye the a few of its symptoms, and the appearances discoverable on dissec 
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tion, there is reason to apprehend an irritable and inflammatory state Gen. hi. 
of the kidneys ; and it has hence been attempted to cut short the pJ r afj' a IV ' 
complaint, and, so to speak, to strangle this condition at its birth, by jneiiita. 
copious and repeated bleedings. Le Fevre appears to have adopted „rine. 
and acted upon this principle almost as early as the beginning ofJ^!^^ x - 
the preceding century ;* but he does not seem to have obtained any short thein- 
considerable number of converts to his opinion ; and it is to Dr. Watt sia" e m of t( th y a 
of Glasgow, that we are principally indebted for whatever ad van- kidm-yoby 

i I, , ,- , • , r. . • , copious and 

tages may have resulted iroin tins mode ol practice in our own day ; repeated ve- 
and particularly for trusting to it mainly or exclusively, and carrying EerT^acted 
it to a very formidable extent. The plan pursued by Dr. Watt has upon by 
since been pursued by Dr. Satterley, and the success obtained by the Reviv^T' 
former has apparently been more than equalled by the latter, in the jjy Wl,lt - 
course of various trials, of which a very interesting account is de- by Sutter- 
tailed in a late volume of the Medical Transactions.! These trials g£ ieg of 
embrace four distinct cases, the first of which is given most at length, experiment* 
The patient was thirty-two years of age : and had been in a state of 
progressive debility for nearly six months, brought on in the first 
instance, as was apprehended, by his having drunk copiously of cold 
water when overheated. He fell under Dr. Satterley's care in con- 
sequence of being taken to the Middlesex Hospital ; the symptoms 
were strongly marked, and the disease unequivocal ; the pulse was 
quick, small, and hard. Fourteen ounces of blood were taken from 
the arm on the day after his admission, which was February 19, 
1 808 ; he was put upon a meat diet, with an allowance of drink 
sufficient to allay, though not to satiate, his distressing thirst. The 
abstraction of blood appearing to afford relief, eighteen ounces more 
were taken from him the next day, the 20th ; twenty ounces more 
on the. 23d ; the same quantity on the 25th ; and eighteen ounces 
successively on the 28th, on March the 3d, and March 1 lth : making 
a total of a hundred and twenty-six ounces in twenty days. On the 
day and night of admission, he had evacuated sixteen quarts of urine ; 
alter the first use of the lancet, the quantity was reduced to eleven 
quarts in twenty-four hours ; after the second to six quarts ; after 
the third, it varied from five to seven quarts ; after the fourth, it 
stood at six ; after the fifth, it varied from five to six ; after the 
sixth, it sunk below five ; and at the time of the seventh, was 
calculated at three, and had sometimes been not more than two ; 
at which time his morbid thirst had entirely left him, he was in 
tolerably good health, and increased in strength and size. In con- 
sequence of some pneumonic symptoms, he was afterwards blooded 
once or twice, and detained in the hospital for a long period of time, 
though the term is not stated. He was, however, at length dis- 
charged cured, and was found several years afterwards to have kept 
free from any return of the complaint. 

The regimen and accompanying course of medicines are not Aecompa. 
very accurately stated. He seems to have been limited to a diet of men ami*'' 
animal food ; to have used alternately as a part of his beverage JgjJjJ. 
alum-whey and lime-water ; to have taken occasionally calomel, and 

* Opera, p. 134, Ycmnr 1737, 1(0 ; Vol, r Art 
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Gen. III. castor-oil, and ibr a part, if not the whole period, a grain of calomel 
rwL 1V ' and a dose of compound powder of ipecacuan every night, the 
meiiita. quantities of which are not given. But it was the depleting plan 
nr a ine. a " ne that was altogether depended upon, and no very minute attention 
jiT. a Tocut was P a id to any thing else. 

short the The two next cases admitted of easier cure under the same 
to?yTtate treatment. The patients were both males. The fourth case breaks 
of the kw- or y incompletely, for, in consequence of a removal of the patient, 
copious and the termination was not known. 

venesect 1° eacn °f these tnere wa3 the l° ca * symptom of great pain in 
t\orw. the loins, which in the first is described as having been " always 
lusuated. severe but at times excessively acute." Here also the testicles were 
occasionally retracted ; and in one of two female cases there was a 
distressing itching in the pudendum : so that there is reason to con- 
clude that these instances were accompanied with a more than ordi- 
nary degree of irritability or inflammation. " This," says Dr. 
Satterley, " is the extent of my experience respecting bleeding' in 
diabetes : an experience that fully warrants my asserting the safety, 
and I think the efficacy of the practice, in some species of this 
complaint." 
1V b i T ° h ^ nas ' nowever i been thought possible by other practitioners, 

irritation to subdue the irritation whether local or general, and which is often 
repctitio'n 11 strikingly conspicuous, by powerful narcotics repeated in quick 
of powerful succession ; and thus to obtain a cure without that increase of 
nareoucB. debility which, in many cases, must necessarily ensue upon an 
active plan of depletion — and this has constituted a fourth intention. 
This plan Anodynes, though of no great potency, were occasionally admi- 
fiaTi/pur- nistered by Willis and Sydenham : and their benefit was expressly 
™ n bj i insisted upon by Buckwald.* The ordinary form has been that of 

Willis and , , i , • i • ii i • 

Sydenham. Dover s powder, thus aiming at a diaphoretic as well as a sedative 
eonjun'r^ion effect : and in this form it has sometimes been found successful, 
with dia- particularly in a case published by Dr. M'Cormick in the Edinburgh 

Bnorotic3 bv 

M-Oor- Medical Commentaries,! and more lately by Dr. Marsh of Dublin, 
miek - as communicated in a recent volume of the Dublin Hospital Re- 
Tried sim- ports ; J but I am not aware that narcotics alone have been relied 
most pow- upon, or their effects completely ascertained before the late experi- 
warrcnf ments of Dr. P. Warren, an interesting statement of which he has 
communicated in the same work that contains Dr. Satterley's prae- 
Summary tice in venesection.§ These experiments embrace the progress of 
perimems. * vvo cases that occurred under Dr. Warren's care in St. George's 
ipecacuan Hospital. In the first he directed his attention, like Dr. M'Cormick, 

in union * . , .... . , ' 

with lauda- to opium, in conjunction with some relaxant ; and hence made 
clog'upon choice of the compound powder of ipecacuan. So far as the 
the latter, present cases go, however, they prove very satisfactorily that what- 
ever benefit is derivable from the use of this valuable medicine, 
depends far more upon its sedative than its sudorific power. Dr. 
Warren, indeed, seems rather to have found the latter a clog upon 
his exertions, as he could not carry the opium far enough to pro- 

* Dissert, tie Diabetis Curatiooe, ice. f Vol. ix. Art. II. p. 56. 

XDtibliB Hospital Reports, Vol. in. 8ro. 1822. 5 Vide supra. 
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ilace a permanent effect on account of the nausea or vomiting oc- Gen. in. 
casioned by the ipecacuan, from which symptoms no benefit what- p/^; 1 ^ 
ever appeared to be derived. In his first case, therefore, he soon g" e,li |£ ri 
trusted himself to opium alone, and persevered in the same practice urine."" 
through the second. £ ea , r mont ' 

These patients also were in the prime or middle of life : the one subdue the 
aged twenty-two, the other thirty-eight : and both had been declining by^qufck 
for some months antecedently to their applying to St. George's ^ e f pe ^°" ful 
Hospital for relief. The first seems to have been worn down by narcotics, 
the fatigue of journeying, and was considerably disordered before 
the attack of diabetes, in his stomach and bowels. When received 
into the hospital, however, with this last complaint upon him, he 
had a considerable pain in his back and loins. Of the origin of 
the second case no account is given. To ascertain whether an 
animal diet would succeed by itself, or whether it be of any collateral 
advantage, the patients were sometimes restricted to animal food 
alone, to opium alone, and to opium with a mixed diet of animal 
and vegetable food. It appears to me, from the tables, that the Animal diet 
animal regimen was of advantage, but certainly not alone capable thiTcase 
of effecting a cure ; for in every instance the quantity of urine in- '° httV « 
creased and became sweeter, whatever the diet employed, as soon use; but 
as the opium was diminished. Dr. Warren, however, is inclined to *£ y C con- 
think that it was of no avail whatever ; and, consequently, the c\aded by 
second patient had no restriction upon his food, whether animal or arrcn ' 
vegetable. The quantity of opium given was considerable. When 
Dover's powder was employed it was gradually increased from a 
scruple to a drachm twice a-day. And when opium was employed 
alone, or with kino, with which it was for a short time mixed, but 
without any perceptible advantage, it was augmented from four 
grains to six grains and a half twice a-day in one patient : and to 
five grains four times a-day in the other: It is singular that the 
opium seldom produced constipation. Few other medicines were 
employed.* 

The disease in both cases was as decided as in the preceding 
treated by venesection : but the flow of urine was much less, the 
maximum in the one patient being only fifteen, and in the other only 
eight pints in the twenty-four hours : and the cure occupied a much 
longer period of time ; running on to nearly four months in the first 
instance, and to more than six in the second. 

The sum of the whole appears to be that paruria mellita attacks General re- 
persons of very different ages, constitutions, and habits, and hence, investiga- 
in different cases, demands a different mode of treatment : and that gp e n ct in t * e " 
the morbid action is seated in the kidneys ; with the irritable, and, treatment. 
often, inflammatory, state of which all the parts of the system more 
or less sympathize. It appears that under a diet of animal food 
strictly adhered to, the tendency to an excessive secretion, and particu- 
larly to a secretion of saccharine matter, is much less than under any 
other kind of regimen, though, from idiosyncrasy or some other cause, 
this rule occasionally admits of exceptions. It appears also that the 

* Med. Transact. Vol. ir. Art. xyi. p. 188. 
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irritation is in some instances capable of being allayed, and at length 
completely subdued by a perseverance in copious doses of opium, 
probably by an exhaustion of the general excitability ; and in others by 
a free use of the lancet, leading more rapidly to a like effect. 1 he 
skin, through the progress of this complaint, does not seem to catenate 
in the action of the kidneys so much as in many others, except in 
a few individuals ; and hence diaphoretics are rarely of advantage. 
As the irritability of the affected organ is connected with debility 
and relaxation, tonics are frequently found serviceable, and particu- 
larly the astringents ; those mostly so, that are conveyed to the kid- 
neys with the least degree of decomposition. And hence the ad- 
vantage that has been so often found to result from an use of lime- 
water, alum-whey, and many of the mineral springs. The mineral 
acids are, on this account, a medicine of very great importance, and 
in some instances have been found to effect a cure alone ; of which 
Mr. Earnest has given a striking proof in a professional journal of 
reputation.* Their sedative virtue is nearly equal to their tonic, 
and they surpass every other remedy in their power of quenching 
the distressing symptom of intolerable thirst. Cinchona and various 
other bitters have been tried, but have rarely proved successful. 
Some benefit has occasionally been derived from irritants applied to 
the loins, and especially from caustics ; but these have also failed. 
The colchicum autumnale, since its revival has been had recourse 
to by several practitioners ; and in some cases apparently with far 
more success than opium. 
Pangmno- How advantageous soever the plan of sanguineous depletion may 
Son "cannot DC * oun d occasionally, it is clear that it cannot be had recourse to 
form a generally ; for the present disease, is, for the most part, though by 
practice, no means always, a result of advanced years and of a debilitated 
and wby. constitution. Under such circumstances, indeed, it has uniformly 
occurred to the present writer, in the few instances he has been 
called upon to superintend it, in which, while the thirst was intense, 
the appetite by no means kept pace with it, and was sometimes 
found to fail completely. Where, on the contrary, the constitution 
does not seem seriously affected, and the soundness and, indeed, 
vigour of the stomach and collatitious viscera are sufficiently proved 
by the perpetual desire of food to supply the waste that is taking 
place, a free use of the lancet may probably be allowed as offering 
what may be called a royal road to the object of our wishes : but 
the practice should, I think, be limited to this state of the animal 
frame ; since, while this favourable condition of the digestive organs 
remains, whatever be the prostration of strength induced by the 
lancet, it will soon be recovered from. 

By what means an animal diet effects the beneficial change that 
{emptej by so generally follows from its use, has never, that I know of, been 
wimt distinctly pointed out : but there is a fact of a very singular kind 

mai'dfet"'" that has lately been discovered in animal chemistry which is, I think, 
■ehtaL* capable of throwing a considerable light upon the subject. In 
healthy urine, the predominant principle is that of uric acid, in dia- 
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betic, that of saccharine or oxalic. The uric acid, indeed, exists Gen. in. 
so largely in sound urine as to be always in excess, as we shall have J*"; 17 " 
occasion to observe under lithia or urinary calculus. It is not me'iiti! 
only a strictly animal acid, but, till of late years, was supposed to t™™*™* 
exist in no other urine than that of man ; though it has since been ci< j" er ? , re ' 
found, but in a smaller proportion, in the urine of various other ani- faraifei? 
mals. Whatever then has a tendency to reverse the nature of the tion - 
acid secretion in the disease before us, to produce-uric instead of 
oxalic acid, and in this respect to restore to the urine its natural 
principle, must go far towards a cure of the disease, as well as by 
taking oft* from the kidneys a source of irritation, and hereby dimin- 
ishing the quantity of the secretion, as by contributing to the sound- 
ness of the urine itself. Now the physiological fact I refer to is, sin^ior 
that animal food has a direct tendency to induce this effect : for Dr. «Ktiv« 
Wollaston has satisfactorily ascertained that a greater quantity of ol,h ' 8 
uric acid is produced in the dung of birds in proportion as they feed effeCU 
on animal food ; and he has hence ingeniously suggested, that 
where there is an opposite tendency in the system* to that we are 
now contemplating, a tendency to the secretion of an excess of 
uric acid, as in the formation of uric calculi and gouty concretions, 
this evil may possibly be obviated by a vegetable diet. 



SPECIES V. 
PARURIA INCONTINENS. 

INCONTINENCE OF URINE, 

FREQUENT OR I>ERPETUAL DISCHARGE OP URINE, WITH DIFFICULTY 
OF RETAINING IT. 

This is the enuresis of most of the nosologists, and admits of Gbn. m. 
four varieties from diversity of cause and mode of treatment, with SpEC - v * 
often a slight diversity in some of the symptoms. 

* Acris. From a peculiar acrimony in the 
Acrimonious incontinence fluid secreted. 

of urine. 

3 Irritata. From a peculiar irritation in some 

Irritative incontinence of part of the urinary channel, 
urine. 

v Atonica. From atony of the sphincter of 

Atonic incontinence of the bladder, 
urine. 

• Aquosa. From superabundant secretion : 
Flux of aqueous urine. the fluid limpid and dilute. 

In the first variety, proceeding from a peculiar acrimony of*i'- in00n » 
the secreted fluid, the cause and effect are mostlv temporary; asT<%" 
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Gem. in. too large a portion of spirits combined with certain essential oils, as 
pp B i C u'd'- that ofthe juniper-berry. Diluents and cooling laxatives offer the 

best cure. 
In the second variety, the irritation usually proceeds from sand 
urine" ° f or g ravel -> or some foreign substance, as hairs, accidentally intro- 
irrifiiivo duced into the urethra. We have some accounts, however, of a 
nTnc""^ discharge of hairs in such quantities that it is not possible to ascribe 
s rme Vme tne a ff ect i° n to an accidental cause ; and we should rather, perhaps, 
imir/dis resolve them into a preternatural growth of hair in the bladder itself; 
f n h «?un-*" d an !dea the more tenable as we shall have to observe, in a due time, 
dance, as that calculi of the bladder have occasionally been discharged or 

found after death surmounted with down. In this case the disease 



though 
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:r: may be regarded as a species of trichosis, under which name it is 
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described .-.s described by Goelicke,* as it is under that of trichiasis by Scultetus.j 
But at present we are in want of decisive information upon the sub- 
ject. If the last view be correct, filling the bladder with injections 
of lime-water or any other depilatory liquid of as much acrimony 
as the bladder will bear without injuring its internal and mucous 
surface, will be the best mode of cure. 

Frequently, however, the irritation is that of simple debility : and 
hence, tonics and stimulants, as the terebinthinates or even the 
tincture of cantharides, may be employed internally with success, 
while externally we prescribe blisters to the perinasum, or the cold 
water of a bidet. Pressure is also of great service in many instances. 
In the sixth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Mr. 
Hyslop gives a case of nine years' standing, in which a cure was 
effected in three days by binding a bougie tightly to the urethra 
through its course by means of adhesive plaster. And Mr. Burns 
gives another case, in the same volume, in which great benefit was 
derived from a similar plan : which is also in many instances equally 
adapted to the next variety. 

In incontinence of urinji: FROM an atony of the sphincter ofthe 
bladder, the same means may be had recourse to, though with less 
hope of success. 

Stoll recommends the use of an acetum armoracium, which, from 
combining a stimulant with a tonic and astringent power, may pos- 
sibly be found serviceable, and is certainly worthy of trial. J Small 
shocks of electricity passed from the pubes to the perinaBum seem 
also to have succeeded in a few cases. But the best radical cure 
to produce seems to be obtained by cantharides applied in the form of vesica- 

i 4 ;' run "jury, . a 1 • 1 /» • 

tones, or taken in that of tincture so as even to produce a strangury 
where this can be accomplished ; which is in fact nothing more 
than stimulating the muscles that have lost their tone, into a new 
and even excessive action. For such an action, when once effected, 
can often be moderated and made regular. Mr. Bingham has given 
one or two instructive cases of a result§ of this kind. 
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* Dissert, de Trichosi. Frankf. 1724. 

t Trichiasis admiranda, seu Morbus Pilaris, &c. Noric. 1658. 

I Pralect. p. 287. 

\ Practical Essny on the Disease* and Injuries of the Bladder, &c. 1822. 
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As the perpetual dribbling of the urine in this, and even the pre- Gen. in. 
ceding variety, is always troublesome, and often produces excoria- y p.-incon- 
tion, the patient will find it very convenient to be provided with a tine " 8 
light urinary receptacle. This, for males, may consist of a small bag Atonic in- 
of oiled-silk worn as a glove for the penis, with a small piece of sponge Hrine CC 
placed in it as an absorbent. The simplest contrivance for females Means for 
is a larger piece of soft sponge loosely attached to the pudendum, a'driubiinf 

The fourth variety, or flux of aqueous urine, is often a nervous ^p"'',^. 
affection, as in hysteria, or hypochondrias ; but it more generally tinens 
proceeds from a relaxation of the mouths of the cryptse or tubuli uri- j-luTof 
niferi, which in consequence suffer a much larger quantity of fluid, H ueou8 
and with too little elaboration, to pass through them than they 
should do. 

In treating of paruria mellita, we observed that, antecedently to 
the discovery of the singular secretion of sugar in the genuine form 
of this disease,- the term diabetes, by which it was commonly ex- 
pressed, imported any extraordinary or profuse flow of urine, whe- 
ther watery or saccharine : whence the term was made to embrace 
at least two affections of the kidneys of very different kinds : as a 
simple relaxation of the mouths of the urinary tubules from debility ; 
and vehement excitement and a morbid change of action ; the 
former expressed by diabetes insipidus, and the latter by d. mel- ^" t ^ e in , 
Vitus. The variety we are now contemplating constitutes the first sipidus of 
of these; as the second runs parallel with the preceding species. ™™l n . 
It is the urina aquosa* of Galen which was also by himself, as well thourino. 

• • i.iii-i,i • „., « aquosa of 

as the Greek writers in general, blended with the urina mellita, from Galen: 
their not having been acquainted with the difference of their con- 
stituent principles, and of the state of the kidneys in the one case 
and in the other ; and hence both were equally described by them 
under the names of hyderus or water-flux, and hydrops matellae or 
urinal-dropsy : and as Professor Frank has even in the present day Diabetes of 
followed or rather revived the Greek import of diabetes, his enure- hence 'a va- 
sis embraces the preceding varieties, but omits the present, as ™y of '"* 

* j~ nydorus 01 

included under the former.! hydrops 

As this variety, like the preceding, is dependent on a debilitated j^cS' 
state of the organ, it should be attacked with the same remedies, treatment. 
and particularly with astringent tonics and stimulants both local and 
oeneral. Blisters applied to the loins will be found often useful, as may 
also tincture of cantharides in doses of from twenty drops to half a 
drachm or even a drachm. The warm and resinous balsams will 
moreover frequently afford aid, as turpentine and balsam of copaiva, 
or the essential oil of juniper. 

The quantity discharged u-ider this variety of the disease has occa- Quantity 
.sionally been enormous: amounting to from thirty to forty . pints ^^d' 8 " 
a-day and sometimes more, for one, two, or even three months with- B e °™^ u e g * 
out intermission ; a variety of examples of which are offered in the 
volume of Nosology. Fonseca mentions a case of two hundred 
pints evacuated daily, but for what term of time is uncertain. I 

* De Crisibus, Lib. i. Cap. xii. 
t De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. v. p. 69. 
])e Nature*? Artisque Miraculis, p. 638. 
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SPECIES VI. 
PARURIA INCOCTA. 

UNASSIMILATED URINE. 

URINE IMPREGNATED WITH FLUIDS TAKEN INTO THE STOMACH A,\i' 
EXCRETED WITHOUT CHANGE. 

Gsu. III. The Greek pathologists evidently allude to this morbid state of 
Spbc. VI. the urinary organs in comparing some varieties of their diabetes, 
wui!.ome or urinary diarrhoea, to a lientery or lrevitas intestinoriun, under 
ofUievano- which last the food is described by them as evacuated in a crude and 

tie* of dia- . ,-ii r l ... . . 

botes of tho undigested state, with very little alteration from the condition m 
which it was introduced into the stomach. 

The experiments of Sir Everard Home, and those of Dr. Wollus- 
ton, and Dr. Marcct, both contained in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for the year 18 J I, show that rhubarb and prussiate of potash, 
may pass from the stomach into the bladder, without undergoing any 
decomposition ; and, in these cases, apparently without taking the 
course of the blood-vessels. By what other path it is possible ibr 
them to have travelled is to this moment a subject of mere conjec- 
ture, upon which, however, the author has offered a few hints in the 
Physiological Proem to the present class. Oil of almonds has fre- 
quently reached the bladder with an equal destitution of change and 
has been discharged in the form of oil by the urethra :* and oil of 
turpentine and juniper pass off in the same manner daily. Actuarius 
mentions a discharge of urine of a blue colour, in a boy who had 
taken a bitter pill designed for another patient, but does not state 
the materials. Urine containing a sediment resembling Prussian 
blue was discharged copiously by a patient in a low fever about three 
days before his death : it afterwards became greenish, and possessed 
a strong ammoniacal smell. Another case is related by the same 
author of a discharge of blue urine in a woman of sixty, without mis- 
chief. We do not know, however, that either of these two last cases 
was connected with any thing introduced into the stomach, and the 
blue or dark-coloured matter consisted probably of extravasated 
venous blood, intermixed with the yellow or other tinge of the urine : 
and perhaps we are to ascribe to a like cause a case related by Dr. 
Marcet, in which the urine was black, or rather became so, soon 
after being discharged, in a boy seventeen years old, and apparently 
healthy, and who had laboured under this affection from his birth. 
It was, however, accompanied with this peculiarity, that although in 
this state it was almost imputrescible, whenever occasionally the 
preternatural colour was lost, it became putrid very rapidly. Dr. 
Prout, who analysed it, thought he discerned some new substance in 
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combination with ammonia.* Svvediaur, under his genus dysuresia, s Gen, ^J' 
enumerates urines of various other kinds. | And occasionally such p a ruria 
morbid changes are to be found during paroxysms of hysteria, uSaasfmi- 
though more commonly the urine is then destitute of its natural lated urine. 
colour.! Swediaur - 

Copious diluents, mucilaginous or farinaceous, will at all times ^eatment. 
afford the best means of deterging the kidneys of any such untem- 
pered materials as those we are now contemplating ; and if the 
colour should appear to proceed from a rupturo.of blood-vessels in 
the same organs, the affection will become a variety of hsematuria, 
and should be treated accordingly. § 



SPECIES VII. 
PARURIA ERRATICA. 

ERRATIC URINE. 

URINE DISCHARGED AT S03IE FOREIGN" OUTLET. 

Under the preceding species, we have seen that certain sub- Cten .IU. 
stances introduced into the stomach, will find their way unchanged N ™ r ; of ' 
to the kidneys. The present species presents to us a singularity of *»■{«£«■ 
a different and almost opposite kind, by showing us that the urine 
itself, in a certain condition of the organ that secretes it, or of the 
system generally, may travel from the kidneys to other regions in a 
form equally unchanged.il We know nothing of the means by 
which all this is accomplished, but we can sometimes avail ourselves 
of the fact itself, by employing a variety of medicines, which, in 
consequence of their being able, in this manner, to arrive at a defi- 
nite organ without being decomposed in the general current of the 
blood, are supposed to have a specific influence upon such quarter, 
and have often been denominated specifics for such an effect ; as 
cantharidcs in respect to the bladder, demulcents in respect to the 
lungs, and cinchona in respect to the irritable fibre. 

This disease has often been described under the name of uroplania, Uroplaniaj 
which is nothing more than a Greek compound for " erratic urine" 
as it is here denominated, but it has seldom been introduced into 
nosological arrangements. The cases, however, are so numerous 
and distinct, in writers of good authority, that it ought not to be 
rejected. In most instances it is not a vicarious discharge ; or, in *%$££ 
other words, a secretion of a different kind compensating for a des- discharge 
titution of urine, but a discharge of an urinous fluid apparently {£« rf^i- 
absorbed after its secretion by the kidneys, and conveyed to the nine urine. 

* Trans, of the Medico-Chir. Soc. vol. xii. Part. 1. 1822. 
t Nov. Nosol. Meth. Syst. ii. 61 . 

I Practical Essay on the Diseases and Injuries of the Bladder, &c. 18,!,. 
5 See Vol. III. CI. III. Ord. iv. Gen. n. Spec. I. , 

jj See Spec. II. S of the present -renus, urethral stoppage of urine. 
Voi, V.—43 
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outlet from which it issues by a path or under a protection that has 
hitherto never been explained. We sometimes meet with it while 
there is a free secretion of urine by the kidneys, and a free passage 
by the bladder and urethra, in which case alone it can be called a 
disease. On other occasions we find it, as already observed under 
paruria inops, performing a remedial part, and travelling in the 
new direction to carry oft* recrementory matter that cannot be dis- 
charged at its proper outlet, nor retained in the blood without 
mischief. 

It has in different persons been evacuated by the rectum, salivary 
glands, the skin, at the navel, and by a fistulous opening into the 
perinaeum, and has sometimes been found, on post-obit examina- 
tions, filling the ventricles of the brain. Mr. Howship relates a sin- 
gular case in which the secretion was discharged alternately, and 
in an almost incredible deluge each time, from the kidneys and the 
bowels, with long intervals of suppression, occasionally extending 
to six weeks or two months ; an examination by the catheter prov- 
ing that no water existed in the bladder during these periods. At 
one of these irregular tides twenty- two quarts were passed by the 
bladder in occasional spasmodic gushes within three days ; and at 
another two gallons of urine were passed daily by the rectum for 
four days in succession. The patient was a lady twenty-four years 
old at the commencement of the disease, which, at the time of writ- 
ing, had continued, with little variation, for nearly four years, appa- 
rently without much serious inroad on her constitution.* It does 
not seem to be accurately ascertained whether the discharge from 
the bowels was genuine urine or a substituted fluid. 

The volume of Nosology gives a reference to cases and authori- 
ties illustrating each of these forms of discharge : and others are 
probably to be met with in other writings. 



* Practical Treatise, &c 5 on Complaints that affect the Secretion of Urine. 8ro. 
7 823. 
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GENUS IV. 
LITHIA. 

URINARY CALCULUS. 

MORBID^SECRETrON OR ACCUMULATION OF CALCULOUS MATTES T> 
THE URINARY CAVITIES. 

Lit jit a is a Greek term from A^a?, whence >.t6tce.a> " calculo laboro." Gen. IV. 
It has often been written lithiasis, which is here exchanged for £0 generic 
lithia, since iasis, in the present arrangement, is limited, as a termi- term- 
nation, to words indicating diseases affecting the skin or cuticle, 
and that for reasons which will be explained presently. 

The name of lithus or lithiasis, as used by Aretasus and Aurelia- Synony- 
nus, and that of calculus or sabulum, as employed by Celsus and "thus and 
Pliny, sufficiently evince the elementary principles of which the '»*>»«■• 
Greeks and Romans conceived urinary calculi to consist. The Subject lit- 
mistake is not to be wondered at when we reflect that it was not bychemi- 
lill about thirty years ago that these principles were detected with cul *" al r 
any degree of accuracy ; and that we are indebted to the minute late years. 
and elaborate experiments of Fourcroy and Vauquelin for an analy- 
sis that till their time, though successively pursued by Hales, Boyle, 
Boerhaave, and Slare, had been left in a very unsatisfactory state ; 
and which even since this period has required the further correc- 
tions of Wollaston, Marcet, Cruikshank, Berzelius, Brande, and va- 
rious other animal chemists to produce all the success we could de- 
sire. So generally was the belief that the calculi of the bladder 
were formed in the same manner and consisted of the same materi- 
als as the stones of the mineral kingdom, that Dr. Shirley published 
a learned book as late as 1671, which is now become extremely 
scarce, entitled " Of the causes of stones in the greater world in 
order to find out the causes and cure of the stones in man." 

The urinary secretion in a state of health is one of the most com- Compound 
pound fluids of the animal system : and consists of various acids, {J" 1 ^ 1 '* 
and alkalies, the former, however, bearing a preponderancy, with a 
certain proportion of calcareous earth, and other materials which it 
is not necessary to dwell upon at present. The acid first discover- Phosphoric 
ed in it was the phosphoric, which was traced by Brandt and * C ho^ y firgt 
Kunckel, whence the experiments of Boyle from which he obtain- discovered. 
ed phosphorus. The important discovery of uric acid was reserved wheVfirst 
for Scheele, who detected it in 1 776 : as he did also benzoic acid, discovered. 
chiefly confined to the urine of children. Proust has since proved Carbonic 
that it contains also carbonic acid, and a peculiar resin like that of andothw' 
bile ; and other acids, in smaller proportion, have more lately been substances. 
ascertained by Thenard and Berzelius. Hence the calcareous earth HencMiie 
that is separated by the kidneys, as we have had occasion to observe earth of the 
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Gf.s. IV. that it is also by most other organs of the body in a state of health 
Urinary or of disease, is productive of numerous compounds, as carbonate 
caleniiw. f h me , phosphate of lime, oxalate of lime : together with com- 
JfSwe pounds still more complicated by an intermixture of the hme with 
"ouscom- the urinary alkalies. But as, in a state of health, the urine is al- 
nouMds. ways found to contain calcareous earth under some form or ether, 
csrfhaT" in a morbid state it is also found to contain magnesian earth more 
i°n CC rodi°ent! or less united with tlic otlier materials, both acid and alkaline. In 
Many of many cases moreover, the natural acids, or the natural alkalies are 
cipies P se- D " secreted in excess, in others in deficiency. And from all these cir- 
creted in cumstances it is easy to conceive that a very great variety ot con- 
Tndeficieii- cretions or calculi may at times take place either in the kidneys or 
Hence the in the bladder. How" far these varieties extend, has, perhaps, not 
varieties of folly been determined to the present day, but the number which has 
mortinnu- been detected and analyzed is now very considerable and has been 
Arraa'e- increasing ever since Dr. Wollaston's valuable essay on this subject, 
ment at- which appeared in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1 797, 
w r o!ia S l t b n y and laid a foundation for the arrangement. Among those which 
have been subsequently ascertained, a kw, and especially the cystic 
And pursu- oxyde, have been discovered by himself; and the whole are thus 
tet, who"" enumerated by Dr. Marcet in a still later production of highly dis- 
tij 1 "n merales tinguished merit.* 1. Lithic calculus, composed chiefly of lithic 
follows. or uric acid. 2. Earth bone calculus, consisting chiefly of phos- 
phate of lime. 3. Ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate or calculus in 
which this triple salt obviously prevails. 4. Fusible calculus, con- 
sisting of a mixture of the two former. 5. JWulberry calculus, or 
oxalate of lime. C. Cystic calculus, consisting .of the substance 
/ called by Dr. Wollaston cystic oxyde. 7. Alternating calculus, or 
a concretion composed of two or more different species arranged in 
alternate layers. 8. Compound calculus, the ingredients of which 
are so intimately mixed as not to be separable without chemical 
analysis. 9. Calculus from the prostate gland, of a peculiar kind, 
and consisting, according to Dr. Wollaston, " of phosphate of lime 
not distinctly stratified, and tinged by the secretion of the prostate 
gland." The two not hitherto described are, 10. Xanthic oxyde. 
making an approach to the cystic calculus, but giving, which that 
does not, a bright lemon residuum on evaporating its nitric solution. 
And 11. Fibrinous calculus, so called from its possessing properties 
exactly similar to those of the fibrine of the olood, and no doubt 
formed by a deposite from this fluid, 
of these, Of these a few only are commonly found in the kidneys, though 
foundlnthe most OI> those which are found in the kidneys are found also in the 
kidneys, bladder, and in reality constitute the common nuclei of the calcu- 

uuu many | ■ _ _ . _ 

of them not lous concretions of this last organ ; the augmentation resulting from 
hll e d"ier. the other constituent principles of the urine, gradually separating, and 
incrusting them as they lie in the bladder in an undisturbed state. 
The symptoms, moreover, of renal and vesical calculi differ as 
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widely as their component parts, and hence point out the necessity G . EN - Iv - 
of subdividing the genus into the two following species : Urinary 

Calculus. 
1. LITniA RENALIS. RENAL CALCULUS. 

2. VESICALIS. VESICAL CALCULUS. 



SPECIES I. 
LITHIA RENALIS. 

RENAL CALCULUS. 

PAIN IN THE LOINS, SHOOTING DOWN TOWARDS THE TESTES OR 
THIGHS, INCREASED ON EXERCISE ; URINE OFTEN DEPOSITING A 
SABULOUS SEDIMENT. 

The calculous matter of the kidneys sometimes passes off in minute Gen. IV. 
and imperceptible grains with the urine, which are only noticed by ^ FEC - '• 
their concreting or crystallizing about the sides of the vessel that the speciea 
receives it ; and sometimes collects and forms very troublesome "Pained, 
spherules or nodules in the substance or pelvis of the kidneys : thus 
offering the two following varieties : 

<c Arenosa. Pain slight, and unfrequent ; 

Urinary sand. free discharge of sabulous 

granules. 
& Calculosa. Pain mostly severe and con- 

Urinary gravel. stant ; sabulous discharge 

small and seldom or never ; 
calculus varying in size, of- 
ten large and obstructing the 
pelvis or ureter of the kid- 
ney. 

Urinary sand, or the sabulous matter deposited on the sides or a l. rena- 
bottom of a receiving vessel, is of two kinds, white and red : and urinary 0611 ' 
it is of great importance to distinguish the one from the other as sand; of 
they proceed from very different causes, and require a different, ,vh°itc°and 
and, indeed, opposite mode of treatment. Mr. Brande has publish- tcd - 
ed an excellent treatise upon this subject in his Quarterly Journal ; 
and in the remarks about to be offered upon this species, I shall 
avail myself in no small degree of the benefit of his labours in con- 
nexion with those of Dr. Marcet to which I have already referred. 

The urine, in a healthy state, is always an acid secretion, and it White mi- 
is the excess of its acid that holds the earthy salts in solution. If, H^thy 3 * 1 ' 
from any cause, it be deprived of this excess, or, in other words, the urine al- 
sccretion of its acid be morbidly diminished, the earthy parts are no tains » n ex- 
Joiicrcr held in solution, and a tendency to form a white sand or Xfctaffi 
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Gem. iv. ,. vu -vitrors DEPoaiTH immediately comraencea. And that this w 
^L'ei the real source of its production is manifest from the simple expen- 
aren..... IT)en t of mixing a little alkali with recently voided urine ; lor urn 
B L a nT ry alkali has no sooner exercised its affinity for the acid than the urine 
hoid, a .h' tlirovvs down a white powder. And hence a like deposite will not 
earthy salts unfrequently take place upon using magnesia too freely. 
ifuftT A knowledge of the cause of this modification of urinary sand 
{jjjtftf puts us at once into an easy mode of curing it, a mode howe\ei 
p»uV.-pb- which was first pointed out to the world by Dr. Wollaston. It con- 
bec'om/de- sists in introducing into the system some other acid as a substitute 
{he'form n of for that unic}l is wanting to "the kidneys. All the acids seem to 
Ui.eTri- answer this purpose, but as the sulphuric usually sits easier on the 
ZstraTed. stomach than any other of the mineral acids, it is entitled to a prefer- 
Easy mode ence ; and the more so on account of its superior tonic powers, and 
°i!>s c "vii 8 consequently its better adaptation to the chylifactive organs, a dc- 
substitu- bi] j t w |,i c i,"i s no unfrequent cause of the complaint. The vegcta- 

lion oi - 1 . i*i xi_ l u 

•ome other ble acids, nevertheless, may be interposed, with the sulphuric, or, 

Aiucids where the stomach is very delicate, entirely supersede their use. 

win answer. Of these the citric is the pleasantest and can be persevered in for 
the longest period of time, especially in the case of children. The 
tartaric, however, and especially in the form of creme of tartar, lias 
the advantage of gently operating upon the bowels which is always 

Carbonic a beneficial effect. Carbonic acid whether taken in the form of 
effervescing saline draughts, or simply dissolved in water by means 
of Nooth's apparatus will also be found a useful and pleasant auxili- 

Acescent ary. The general diet should be of the same description, and be 
as largely as possible intermixed with salads, acids, fruits, and espe- 
cially oranges. Malt liquor should be abstained from ; and, if the 
habit of the patient require that he should continue the use of wine. 
Champagne or Claret should be preferred to Madeira or Port. 

if too largo it ig possible, however, that this modification may be a result of too 

A secretion 

ofcaicnrc- large a secretion of calcareous earth, instead of too small a secre- 

the result ti° n of acid ; yet the effect being the same the same mode of treat- 

niiiio. ment will be advisable. 
This acid jj ut t h e aC Kj mav De m excess instead of in deficiency, or, which 

may be in J _ • . 

exces9 m- is nearly the same thing, the natural secretion of calcareous earth 
ficiency ?°~ ma y itself be deficient while the acid retains its usual measure : and 
in this case the acid itself has a tendency to form a deposite by crystal- 
Red urinary lizing into minute and red spiculae, — and hence the modification of 
suit of 1 this, "ed sand that is so frequently found coating the sides and bottom 

of chamber-utensils. 
Voided in This, like the preceding, is sometimes voided in a concrete or 
xvay8 ' crystallized state, or the urine may be voided clear, and the deposite 
not take place till some hours afterwards. The last is ordinarily 
the result of some temporary cause, and is of no importance as it 
disappears with the cause that produces it. The first is of more 
serious consideration as it indicates a lithic diathesis that may lead 
to a formation of large and mischievous calculi, and is a pretty cer- 
tain harbinger of the variety we shall have to notice under the name 
of gravel. 
*"* As acids form the best preventive and cure m the preceding casp. 
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alkalies present an equal or nearly equal remedy in the present, with Gen. IV. 
the exception that the tendency to produce urinary red sand is more S , PEC - \ 
likely to run into a habit, and is hence less easily extirpated than •'«»**■ 

that tO produce white. ' Urinary 

It has, in fact, been long known that concrete uric acid is soluble l 'f r ** b * 
in the caustic fixed alkalies, and these were, in consequence hereof, The'offeet 
the earliest forms of alkali adverted to for this deposite. But it has ££SZ 
since been ascertained that the alkaline carbonates and sub-carbo- hes w* 
nates are equally effectual. And, as the latter are far less apt to *E5t 
disagree with the stomach than the former, they have very generally NowV^wn 
taken their place. Of the alkalies and alkaline carbonates, soda that aika*" 
has commonly been found to answer the purpose best. It is, indeed, na'cS are°aa 
chiefly effectual in its pure state, but it is most convenient to use it in a „|£ tual - 
a milder form ; and of all the forms it offers that of soda-water is 
the pleasantest, and may be persevered in for the longest period of 
time. Nevertheless there are some constitutions in which potash 
and its carbonate prove more effectual than soda, a remark for which 
we are indebted to Sir Gilbert Blane, who, on this account, has oc- 
casionally given it the preference, and for the sake of rendering it Sometimes 
more palatable has sometimes partly saturated it with lemon-juice or underdose 
citric acid ; and where there has been severe or protracted pain pro- ° f . c . i,rio 

i* *j l 1 1 • 1 • « j> acid, or 

ducing considerable irritation, has united it with opium.* A drachm opium. 
of the carbonate of either of the fixed alkalies will form a moderate 
dose for an adult, and may be repeated two or three times a-day, 
taken during the effervescence produced by the addition of half an 
ounce of lemon-juice to the menstruum, which may consist of two 
ounces of water sweetened with honey. 

Ammonia and its sub-carbonate have been had recourse to, and Ammonia 
with great advantage, where symptoms of indigestion have been carbonate." 
brought on by the fixed alkalies ; and particularly in cases in which 
red gravel is connected with gout, and the two diseases show a dis- 
position to alternate. 

Magnesia is also of considerable use, as has been lately shown by Magnesia. 
Mr. Brande in two excellent papers upon this subject, published in 
the Philosophical Transactions.! Taken in free and frequent doses 
it has often succeeded in checking the tendency to a formation of 
sand and gravel, and has kept many individuals free from this com- 
plaint for very long periods of time who have been constitutionally 
predisposed to it. Nevertheless it is not calculated to supersede the 
use of the alkalies, but may be employed as a convenient adjunct, or 
supply their place for a time, when the patient has become tired of 
using them. 

There is some doubt as to the manner in which the acids em- Whether 
ployed to correct a secretion of white sand, and the alkalies that of an dai'k.v 
red, fulfil their object ; whether indirectly, by a peculiar action on the IjS^u- 
chylifacient organs so as to render the fresh supply of nutriment by influ- 
more easily disposed to yield an acid in the one case, and less easily gU^ch," 
in the other ; or directly, by passing unchanged along the current of &c | or L di 

* Transactions of a Society for improving Medical and Cbirurgical Knowledge, olebi'rfddc . 
Vol. 111. p. 359. 

! Phil, Trans. Year 1S10, p. 136 ; 1813, p 
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the blood and arriving at the kidneys in their proper forms. There 
is a difficult? attending both these views ; but as urie acid, though 
soluble in the caustic alkalies, is found not to be soluble in their car- 
bonates and Bub-carbonates, the benefit of alkaline medicines does 
not seem referrible to their solvent powers. And hence it is, on the 
whole, more probable that both acids and alkalies produce an indirect 
influence on the kidneys, as we have already had occasion to observe 
that animal food does in saccharine urine, by a peculiar influence on 
the chylifacient viscera, or the nutritive materials during their sub- 
action. 

There is also another class of medicines which have long stood the 
test, and been proved to possess a truly remedial power in all uri- 
nary concretions of the kind before us — I mean astringents. So 
considerable is their efficacy that De Heucher ascribes to them an 
expulsory power, in his treatise entitled " Calculus per astringentia 
pellendus." Their real mode of action has probably been pointed 
out by Dr. Cullen in a passage in which he has anticipated much of 
the reasoning of the present day concerning the benefit of alkalies', 
and has hereby given an additional proof of the strength of his judg- 
ment. Speaking of the leaves of the uva ursi, he says that this me- 
dicine, " Not only from the experiments of the late De Haen, but 
also from my own, I have found to be often powerful in relieving the 
symptoms of calculus. This plant is manifestly a powerful astrin- 
gent : and in what manner this and otiier astringents are useful in 
the cases mentioned may be difficult to explain : but I shall offer a 
conjecture upon the subject. Their powerful attraction of acid we 
have mentioned above, and that thereby they may be useful in cal- 
culous cases is rendered probable by this, that the medicines which 
of late have been found the most powerful in relieving the symptoms 
of calculus are a variety of alkalies, which are known to do this with- 
out their acting at all in dissolving the stone.' 1 * Their virtue as a 
stomachic tonic ought also to be taken into consideration as well as 
their absorbent power. 

The second variety of the lithic concretion we are now contem- 
plating, and which, from its tendency to form larger masses is usu- 
ally denominated gravel, is of far greater importance than the 
preceding, from the actual pain that is suffered in most cases, and 
the danger there always exists of the conversion of such nodules into 
calculi of the bladder. One of the largest and most extraordinary 
instances of this kind is to be found in the museum of the London 
College of Surgeons, belonging to Mr. Hunter's collection, by 

whom it was taken from the body of Mrs. , a niece of Sir 

Richard Steele, of the weight of seven ounces and a half. She was 
never known to have had a nephritic symptom till just before her 
death, when she was suddenly attacked with a violent pain which 
produced a fever that destroyed her. 

Of the eleven classes of urinary calculi enumerated by Dr. Mar- 
cet, there are rarely more than three that are found passing through 
the natural passages of the kidneys, though others are traced occa 
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sionally as imbedded in the pelvis or substance of the kidneys. Gen. IV, 
These three are the uric, oxalic, and cystic : and of these the two B S l E r c e 'J{ i3 
last are very rare productions in comparison with the first. " Out caicuiosa. 
of fifty-eight cases of kidney calculi," says Mr. Brande, " fifty-one J,"™]? 
were uric, six oxalic, and one cystic." The phosphates seem never uri( ?' ox *. ,ic » 

- J r .. • J and cyaUc. 

to concrete so as to form calculi in the kidneys, for which it seems 
difficult to assign a reason. 

The uric calculi as voided immediately from the kidneys, are of a Uriccakiiii, 
yellowish or reddish-brown colour, somewhat hard, and soluble in *^ 1 < ^. 
oaustic potash. They exhale the smell of burnt horn before the racter. 
blow-pipe, and, when heated with nitric acid, produce the peculiar 
red compound which Dr. Prout has called rosacic acid. The oxalic 
calculi vary considerably in appearance. They are generally of a 
grayish-brown colour, and made up of numerous small cohering 
spherules, and have sometimes a polished surface and resemble 
hempseeds. They are easily recognised by their insolubility in dilute 
muriatic acid : and by swelling up under the blow-pipe, and burn- 
ing into a white ash consisting of pure lime. The cystic calculi 
have a yellowish colour, and a crystallized appearance ; they arc 
soluble in dilute muriatic acid, and in diluted solution of potash. 
Dr. Wollaston has remarked that when heated in the flame of a 
spirit-larap, or by the blow-pipe, they exhale a peculiar fetid smell by 
which they may readily be characterized.* 

The usual symptoms by which this variety is marked are those of Symptoms 
pressure and irritation : as a fixed pain in the region of the affected ^a^"^^ 
kidney, with a numbness of the thigh on the same side, the pain is marked. 
alternating with a sense of weight. The pain is sometimes very 
acute and accompanied with nausea and deliquium, proving that the 
calculus has entered the ureter, and is working its way down into 
the bladder, after which the pain ceases till it reaches the urethra, 
or, by remaining in the bladder, it becomes incrusted with other 
materials, and forms a vesicular calculus. During the whole of the 
passage from the kidneys the urine is usually high-coloured, and de- 
posites a reddish or reddish-brown sediment, occasionally not unlike 
the grounds of coffee, and evidently giving proof of the laceration 
of blood-vessels by the angular points of the calculus. It is a very 
singular fact, and has been properly noticed by Dr. Heberden, that 
during the most violent pain at any time endured from this cause, 
there is rarely any acceleration of the pulse : in the same manner 
as the torture sustained by the passage of a gall-stone through the 
gall-ducts produces as little effect upon it. ]f, however, the flow of 
the urine be obstructed by the calculus, as sometimes happens, the 
ordinary constitutional symptoms take place which characterize that 
affection, as a general sense of uneasiness, heat, thirst, a quickened 
pulse, and other pyrectic concomitants : sickness at the stomach, 
costiveness, sleepless nights, and at length coma, intermitting pulse, 
convulsions, and death : and all this even where the pain or weight 
in the loins is not peculiarly distressing. 

We have often had occasion to observe that where a morbid change Where tho 

disease 
proceeds 

* Brande, Journal, &c. Vol. vin. p. 6^ JJJjJ, Jjg 
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takes place in an organ very gradually, it may proceed to almost any 
extent without any acute suffering on the part of the patient, and 
sometimes without any suffering whatever. The same fact not un- 
frequently occurs in the disease before us, of which a remarkable 
instance is related by Dr. Marcet, in a patient who died of a dropsy 
in the chest, without having rna.lc any complaint of the state of his 
urinary organs, though one of his kidneys was found, on dissection, 
to be distended by a large collection of calculi. 

The proximate cause of the formation of uric calculi we have 
already shown to be an excess of uric acid : that of the oxalic and 
cystic "is not quite so obvious,— a point, however, of less importance 
from the infrequency of their occurrence. The predisposing and 
occasional causes of all of them are too often involved in obscurity. 
In many persons there is an hereditary tendency to this complaint ; 
general indolence or a sedentary life becomes a predisponent in 
others ; too large an indulgence in fermented liquors, and the luxu- 
ries of the table generally, forms a predisponent in a third class ; 
but the chief cause of this kind we are acquainted with, is a want 
of constitutional vigour, and especially in the digestive organs : and 
hence the periods of life in which this disease occurs most frequently 
are from infancy to the age of puberty, and in declining years : 
while it is rarely found during the busy and restless term of mature 
virility. 

It is for the same reason that the disease of gravel is so frequently 
connected with gout, which has a peculiar tendency to debilitate the 
digestive organs. " The calculous cachexy of the urinary system," 
says Dr. Swediaur, " often resembles the podagric cachexy, to which 
indeed it bears a strong analogy. Both are hereditary, occasionally 
endemic. As gout is for the most part observed in regions abound- 
ing in wines, lithia is chiefly traced where malt liquors are the ordi- 
nary beverage ; and hence in Europe we are not without examples 
of it, even in infancy. Almost all cases of gout, occurring after 
the middle of life, are combined with calculous urine ; while the 
last proves at times a metastasis of the first."* 

The process Of treatment must, for the most part, be derived from 
these causes. As a preventive of that modification of calculus 
which is by far the most frequent, we have already advised the use 
of alkalies and alkaline carbonates. Where the digestive organs 
are weak the diet should be light but generous ; warm and 
bitter tonics will always be found serviceable ; the bowels should 
never be suffered to become costive, and should occasionally be 
stimulated by brisk purgatives, which tend equally to remove acidi- 
ties from the stomach, and to stimulate the kidneys to a more healthy 
action. Indolence and a sedative life must give way to exercise, 
and especially equitation, which is by far the best kind of exercise 
for the present purpose, and whatever will tend to promote an in- 
creased determination towards the surface, and a frequent glow on 
the skin will prove a valuable auxiliary : for the skin itself becomes. 
in this affection, though rarely in paruria mellita, an outlet for the 
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discharge of a redundancy of acid, as may be observed by the sim- Gen. iv. 
pie experiment of tyeing a piece of paper stained with litmus about Lithfa' 
the neck ; which even in a state of common health, will often be ££jj^, 
change 1 to a red colour by the acid thrown off in the ordinary course cuius. 

Of perspiration. Treatment. 

Of the mischievous effects of a luxurious diet, and the advantage Mischiev- 
of abstinence, AI, liagendie has given a very striking example in ""V^, 1 * 
the case of a merchant of one of the Hanseatic towns who was nous diet 
habitually afflicted with the complaint before us. " In the year f*?™ iffla- 8 
1814 this gentleman," he tells us, " was possessed of a considera- s emlio - 
table fortune, lived in an appropriate style, and kept a very good 
table, of which he himself made no very sparing use. He was at 
this time troubled with the gravel. Some political measure unex- 
pectedly took place which caused him the loss of his whole for- 
tune, and obliged him to take refuge in England, where he passed 
nearly a year in a state bordering upon extreme distress, which 
obliged him to submit to numberless privations ; but his gravel dis- 
appeared. By degrees he succeeded in re-establishing his affairs ; 
he resumed his old habits, and the gravel very shortly began to re- 
turn. A second reverse occasioned him once more the loss of all 
he had acquired. lie went to France almost without the means of 
subsistence, when his diet being in proportion to his exhausted re- 
sources, the gravel a second time vanished. Again his industry 
restored him to comfortable circumstances ; again he indulged in 
the pleasures of the table, and had to pay the tax of his old com- 
plaint."* 

It may at first sight appear a singular fact, but the remarks just Mariners 
offered will tend to explain it, that mariners are rarely subject to j e p.t to this 
stone or gravel. Mr. Hutchison has published a valuable article Expiafnwl. 
upon this subject in one of the volumes of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,! from which it appears that out of ninety-six thousand 
six hundred and ninety-seven patients, admitted in the course of 
sixteen years into the three grand coast hospitals of Plymouth. 
Hasiar, and Deal, not more than eight had laboured under either 
species of lithia. Whence it appears that the occupation, diet, ac- 
tivity, and regimen of a maritime life are the best preservatives against 
all such affections : such as an animal aliment largely combined 
with the alkaliue stimulus of muriate of soda ; a farinaceous, for 
the most part, instead of any other vegetable diet ; great exercise, 
and that free exhalation from the skin at night which is so well 
known to take place among sailors in the royal navy, in consequence 
of their being compelled to sleep closely together. And, as the 
disease appears to be equally uncommon in tropical climates, we 
have here an easy explanation of the cause of its infrequency. In 
our own country it appears fi om the tables of the Norwich hospital 
to be more frequent in Norfolk than in any other county of the same 
population. 

* Recherches Physiologiques et Midicalcs stir les Causes, les Symptoms et le 
Traitement de la Gravelle. 8vo. Paris, 1818. 
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Gen-. IV. ^ onlv remains to be observed that during: the paroxysm of pain 
Sia' l ' produced by the passage of a calculus through the ureter, our clnet 
reran*. object should be to allav the irritation and mitigate the distress. 
Suta!. The warm-bath is liere a valuable remedy : friction on the loins, 
RemS" wi,h rubefacient irritants combined with narcotics, often afford re- 
process du-ij c f : but the present author has found most benefit (rom a flannel- 
InySSfoF swathe wrung out in hot water and folded about the loins ; being 
P ain - suffered to remain there for hours wrapped round, to confine the 

moisture, with an outer swathe of calico or linen. If these do not. 

answer, opium, and in lice doses, must be had recourse to. 



SPECIES II. 
LITHIA VESICALIS. 

STONE IN THE BLADDER. 

FREQUENT DESIRE Of MAKING WATER, WITH A DIFFICULTY OF DIS- 
CHARGE ; PENIS RIGID, WITH ACUTE PAIN AT THE GLANS : SONO- 
ROUS RESISTANCE TO THE SOUND WHEN SEARCHING THE BLADDER. 

Gen. IV. The substances, vulgarly called stones in the bladder, are, for 
.Spec. n. the most part, of a very composite structure. They originate from 
btonfisofa a nucleus which may consist of any morbid or foreign material that 
pogttff " 1 can accidentally obtain an entrance and a lodgment in the bladder; 
structure : the body of the calculus being formed out of such constituent parts 
of different of the urine as are most easily detached and attracted : which 
rounded"" gradually incrust around it, and concrete into a mass for the most 
with nn part far too large to pass through the urethra. 

rtet/ofma- The most common of these nuclei is a kidney-calculus itself, and 
l?^- consequently a crystallized spherule or nodule of uric acid ; and, 
calculus the where the acid is habitually in excess, the coating of the vesicular 
mon nude- calculus may consist of this alone or chiefly : but, from the great 
us: and variety of materials, as earths, alkalies, and other acids besides uric, 
comprises *nd sometimes blood and mucus, which enter into the composition 
stone" 1 " 8 °f ^ le ur i» c at this time, it is Ilot often that a calculus of the bladder 

is a crystallization of uric acid alone. 
Materials In the introductory remarks upon the present genus, we observed 
found 5 ar- tnat tnc different kinds of calculi discovered in the human bladder 
Woi!a St b on ,iad ^ Qen treateo " °f D 7 ^ r - Wollaston, as far as they were then 
imo five du known, in a very masterly essay upon this subject, published in the 
cisioM. Philosophical Transactions for the year 1 797 : he has since enumera- 
ted them as follows : 

1 . Uric acid calculus. 

2. Fusible, triple, or ammonio-raagnesian phosphate. 

3. Bone-earth calculus, or phosphate of lime. 

4. Mulberry calculus, or oxalate of lime. 

5. Cystic oxyde. 

The cystic oxyde is not contained in the article'ahove referred to-. 
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as not having been discovered at the time : but it has since been Gk n- IV. 
detected by th< eellent ehei ist, and named as above. SnSvSi. 

V* ' iat mrious other calculous masses bave «»«'»■ 

.... Stone in 

stiii more ateiy been a • i>. the analyses ol -ne. expert- the budder. 

mo.iL. m the wh6te nun> er, as arranged b Dr. IVfareet, ^{j,™*' 

amounts, in the ■ * to eleven or twelve. 1 en names we aoiaetimea 

have already giv< n, nor is it worth while, in a work i< voted to prac- ;raced ' 
tical medicine, to notice them any further, as they are rarely to be 
met with in comparison with the live arranged above, and, when 
met with, will not call lor any essential difference in the mode of 
treatment. 

In effect, they have been found equally different in composition, Uenceca?- 
ibrm, size, and colour ; from the weight of half a drachm to that of form", a 
several pounds ; purple, jasper-hued,red, brown, crystalline, cineri- colours!" 1 
tious, versicoloured : in ono or two instances covered with down,* Sometimes 
apparently produced from the surface of the bladder, from which, as ^jotdewn: 
we have already had to observe, hairs are occasionally discharge* 1 
with the urine. t They have also been found solid, perforated, hoi- Sometimes 
low, compact, crumbling, glabrous, rough, and spinous,! anQ< » m a with iron - 
few instances, combined with iron.§ 

They seem sometimes to form very rapidly ; and, where the pa- Are some " 
tient has already discharged one or two, and the urethra has in con- ducod very 
sequence become more than ordinarily dilated, they occasionally d * sc [ , , ! a y r '4a d 
pass off in great numbers in a short space of time. We have '"great 
hence, in different professional journals and transactions, accounts ExempHfi- 
of a hundred and twenty voided in the course of three days ;|| two ed - 
thousand in the course of two years ;Tl and three hundred of a 
pretty large size within the same term.** The largest discharged in 
this manner, which has ever occurred to me in reading, weighed 
five ounces. Dr. Huxham describes one instance of such a fact ;tt 
and another is given in a distinguished foreign miscellany.|J By 
females they have often been discharged ol the weight of two 
ounces and a half; and my excellent friend r. Yelloly mentions a 
calculus of nearly three ounces and a halt in one case we are 

told of a stone thus evacuated that weighed twelve ounces.|||| 

The general character of the uric calculus has been given chemical 
already. Its texture when formed in the bladder is commonly lami- of^c 1 "*!- 
nated ; anil, when cut into halves, a distinct nucleus of uric acid is cuius. 
almost always perceptible Its exterior is generally smoother than 
that of other calculi, except the calculus of bone-earth, or phos- 
phate of lime. IT IT 

The appearance of the second or fusible calculus is generally chemical 
white, and often resembles chalk in its texture. Strongly heated f^Me'cai- 
before the blow-pipe this substance evolves ammonia, and readily culu »- 

* Blegny, Zodiac, Ann. iv. Febr. Obs. 4. t Gen. hi. Spec. y. part, in cont. 
I Bartholin. Act. Hafn. Tom. n. Obs. 85. 

I Act. Erudit. Leips.. 1627. p. 332.— Doteus, Ep. ad Waldschmidt. p. 253. 
f) Epli. Nat. Cur. Dec. in. Ann. v. vi. p. 99. 

IF Griindlicher Bericht, von Blatterstein. 

** Hildan. Fabric. Cent. I. Obs. 89. ft Hnxh. Vol. m. p. 42. 

II Sammluna;. Med. VVahrnerr ung. Band. vm. p. 258. 
H Trans, of the Medico-Chir. Society. Vol. vi. 

!* Eph. Nat. Cor. Dec. II. Ann. t. Obs. 71. Iflf Brande's Journal, Vol. vm. p. 267. 
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Gen. IV. fuses ; whence the name assigned to it. It often breaks into lay- 
i^fvcVi- crs ' and exhibits a glittering appearance when broken. 
caiu. The third division, consisting of ( -'-^ bone-eauth oaaculus, or 

bladder l " e phosphate of ! ance, ha i i pato- 

ei,r.r.,^i brown smooth surface ; and when sawn tl igh is found of a lami- 
bonc-oani. nated texture, and easily separates into concentric crusts, ims 

calculus is pecuUarly difficult of fusion. 
Chemical The fourth division embracing the MUlBiSRBX calculus, or oxa- 

«XcHy rof late of lime; is of a roagii and tuberculatum exterior, and of a deep 
calculi, red-;:- i-,>ro\vn or mulberry colour, probably produced by a mixture 
of blood that has escaped from some lacerated vessel, whence the 
name assigned to it. The nucleus ; s generally oxalic, and of renal 
origin ; but, it is sometimes uric. It is also frequently enveloped by 
the fusible calculus 
Chemical The fifth, or cystic cai.culus has a crystalline appearance but of 
of"y" C iic r a peculiar greasy lustre, and is somewhat tough when cut. its colour 
calculus. j s a p a i e f awn bordering upon straw-yellow. It is very rarely to be 

met with. 
ofAebodf ' " ' l arc tl,r " n ' cu,i which arc principally found in the bladder ; 
ofacaic." and wc may readily conceive with what facility they are formed 
trated" s there, when an accidental tendency is given to theii formation by a 
lodgment of any thing that may serve as a nucleus, by noticing the 
deposites of phosphates of lime and other materials that arc per- 
petually mcrustmg every substance over which a current of urine is 
frequently passing ; as the public drains in our streets, which are 
daily exhibiting them in regular crystals. 
Ordinary i'he ordinary causes of renal calculi are necessarily those of 

feimfcricu- vesical calculi, but any local injury or infirmitv, which prevents the 
)i those of ur j ne f ror n passing off freely from the bladder, accelerates their 

vesical ; P J . - ' 

but other formation and enlargement, not only by the confinement it causes 
fst 'depoi^i D,lt °y tne decomposition which rest soon produces, in which case 
e» l ,J H on it becomes ammoniacal, and a larger portion of the phosphates will 
ihe bladder, be precipitated. And hence, an obstruction in the urethra of any 
kind, bu particularly a diseased prostate, becomes a frequent 
auxiliary, an 1 sometimes even a primary cause of the formation of a 
stone without any mischief in the kidneys, or a.:y disordered secre- 
tion of urine.* "The bladder," says Sir Everard Home, "never 
being completely emptied, the dregs of tin urine, if i may be allowed 
the expression, being never evacuated, a calculus formed on a 
nucleus of the ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate and mucus is pro- 
duced, when it would not have been produced under other circum- 
stances. This species of stone, or a stone upon such a nucleus, 
can only be produced where the bladder is unable to empty itself. 
It may therefore be arranged among the consequences of the en- 
largement of the middle lobe of the prostate gland. "f 
Difference It does not appear from the experiments or observations of Dr. 
In dlffer™t Marcet, that a difference in the waters of different places k much. 
noTseemto if at al1 ' concerned in the production of calculous disorders: nov 

be a cause. 

* Brande's Journal, &c. Vol. vm. p. 210. 

'J On the Diseases of the Prostrate Gland, Vol. i. p. 40. 
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have we any satisfactory evidence of their being more prevalent in Gen. iv. 
cider than in ether countries, notwithstanding the general opinion i&hiaVe?" 
that they arc so. But we are yet in want of sufficient data upon gf° lis \ ,. 
this subject to speak with much decision. bladder 

As the disease of stone in ;Le bladder is very generally a sequel Symptoms 
of calculi in e kidneys, the symptoms indicative oi the preceding c-icuK the 
species form, i: most instances, the first symptoms of th« present, of^gfeai! 
Yet occasionally, from causes we have just pointed out, the con- frogress of 
cretion commences in the bladder, anr] the symptoms of an affected 
kidney are sc i experienced. One of the first signs of a stone in the Pain at ihe 
oladder is an uneasy sensation at the point of the urethra occurring Srethra. ' * 
in conjunction with a discharge of urine that deposites red or white 
sand, or after having occasionally voided small calculi or fragments 
of a larger. This pain is sympathetic, and proceeds from theirrita- Cause ex- 
tion of the prostate or the neck of the bladder, agreeably to a law p nine ' 
of nature we have often found it necessary to recur to, which ordains 
that the extremities of nerves which enter into the fabric of an organ, 
and particularly of mucous canals, should possess a keener recipro- 
city of feeling than any intermediate part, and consequently partici- 
pate with more acuteness in any diseased action. This uneasy sen- 
sation at the point of the urethra, is at first only perceived on using 
any violent or jolting exercise ; or in a frequent desire to make £ d n " e a . void " 
water, which is often voided by drops or in small quantities ; or, if or inter- 
in a stream, the current stops suddenly while the patient is still con- rupte y " 
scious that the bladder is not fully emptied, and has still an inclina- 
tion to evacuate more, but without a power of doing so. As the Tenesmus. 
stone inc.oascs in size there is also a dull pain about the neck of the 
bladder, the rectum partakes of the irritation, and produces a trou- 
blesome tenesmus, or frequent desire to go to stool. Where the pain ™" e °. 
is trifling the urine is often limpid, as ihe saline or earthy materials limpid: 
from their confinement in the bladder arrange themselves around turbid™ 68 
the growing calculus, and enlarge it by a new coating ; but where the 
irritation is considerable, there is often a mucous sediment in the 
water, and sometimes a discoloration from blood. The region of 
uneasiness extends its boundary, the stomach participates in the 
disquiet, sleepless nights ensue, with pyrexy, anxiety, and dejection 
of spirits : all which symptoms are increased by exercise of every 
kind and particularly by equitation. Several of these signs may How dig- 
indicate a primary disease of the prostate or neck of the bladder, uTeToirfa 
but the occasional discharge of calculous fragments or depesi'e of ^'"j^/the* - 
urine loaded with uric acid or phosphate of lime, are- sufficiently mutate 
pathognomic. It is usual, however, in all such cases, to examine s an ' 
the bladder by a sound, which commonly puts the question beyond 
all dispute : though if the calculus be lodged in a peculiar sac or stone not 
the fasciculi of the bladder, or lurk behind some morbid enlarge- cov^aWe* 
ment of the prostate gland, the sound may not detect it, and the b y the 
experimenter may deceive himself and the patient in respect to the 
nature of the disease. 

The treatment of this maladv offers two indications, a palliative Treatment 

J pollmtive 

and a radical. wd radical. 
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Gem. IV. The palliative may be applied to relieve the actual symptoms, and 
Spec. II. t pre veiit a further enlargement of the calculus. 

Litbiu vc»i- ■■" r*" ° . . . . i i«„„l 

calk. The symptoms tary greatly u> - oases: partly, indeed, 

uS*?.** from the size of the calculus itself, but quite us much from lire 
i P rea!'min C t constitutional irritability of the bladder and the particular quarter of 
of two it in which it is seated. In a few persons, the bladder has possessed 
Plan" reme- so little morbid excitement that stones of considerable magnitude 
dial of tho h ave been found in this organ after deaiii without having produced 
Sometimes any very serious inconvenience during life. If the calculus bo 
buultfie 86 immediately seated on the neck of the bladder it is, however, almost 
trouble- impossible for the most impassive not to suffer severely at times. 
Mwhen But the stone has sometimes found a fortunate lodgment between 
the bladder t j ]e muscu i ar fascicles of the bladder, where it has become imbedded 

has little . ' , . , , 

irritability: as in a pouch, and a train of morbid symptoms, which nave ante- 
hU U iod 8 ged e cedently shown themselves, have gradually disappeared in proportion 
in a pouch. as this change has been effected. 

singular L> ' r - Nourse showed to the Royal Society the bladder of a man 

examples of m which not less than six sacs or bags were in this manner produced 
ments/ by a protrusion of the internal coat of the bladder through the mus- 
cular, and which contained altogether nine stones.* The stone9 
are sometimes fixed so firmly that it is impossible to separate them 
by the forceps in performing the operation of lithotomy, without 
tearing the bladder or cutting one side of the sac ; which last 
method M. Garangeot informs us he once tried with success. In 
several other cases, however, that he has described, the vessels of 
the bladder had spread luxuriantly over the stone, and apparently 
grown into it ; and the extraction was followed by a mortal he- 
morrhage.! Generally speaking, calculi when seated in pouches of 
this kind, continue without much disturbance for years, and some- 
times for the whole of a man's natural life, of which Dr. Marcet 
has given various striking examples in his treatise, 
may imitate Art cannot scoop out such convenient receptacles, but it may do 
any of these something to allay the irritability of the bladder when severely ex- 
irritability cited, and in this manner palliate the distressing pain that is often 
to^be taken enjured. This may frequently be accomplished by the warm-bath ; 
by rubefacients impregnated with opium applied to the region of the 
pubes, and in the course of the perinaeum ; by cooling aperients 
and a steady use of sedatives, and particularly of conium. If these 
do not answer we must have recourse to opium, which will often 
succeed best and with least inconvenience to the constitution if in- 
troduced into the anus in the form of a suppository. 
Plan for ^ Our next intention should be to prevent, as far as possible, an 
ihe V e e niargV augmentation of the calculus already existing in the bladder. 
!^cuiu8. the * n OI "der to accomplish this, it will be necessary to inform our- 
ita chemical selves of its chemical constituents, for otherwise any method we may 
mu" a be e first propose will probably do harm. From the remarks already made, 
the°pr"cipi- ** 1S ODV ' ous that the chie f constituent principles of the calculi in 
tatoorcrya- the bladder, like those in the kidneys, are uric acid and bone-earth 
?f the a uriue. or phosphate of lime. If the former predominate the urine will 

• Mem. 402. Sect. S t Mem. de l'Acad. de Chintrp. Tom. i. 
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often throw down a precipitate or incrustation of red sand, if the Ge.v. iv. 
latter, of white sand : and in the former case, as there is an excess j^f®' * 
of uric acid, our remedial forces must be derived from the alkalies vesicaiis. 
and alkaline preparations to which we have already adverted under bkdde'" the 
the preceding species : in the latter case, as there is, in all proba- ^er'"ti-' 
bility, a deficiency of acid, we must have recourse to an opposite kaiies may 
mode of treatment, and employ the mineral and vegetable acids, ^herf"' : 
with a diet chiefly composed of vegetables as, reccommended above a( ='Js. 
under renal calculus. 

But the calculus may consist of both, for it may exhibit, and The caicu- 
often does, a nucleus of crystallized uric acid with laminae of phos- com'pUcated 
phate of lime, magnesia, or some other substance : or, by carrying "*' both ■ ', 
either of the above processes to an extreme, we may convert one camion ne- 
morbid action into another. For if, by the use of alkalies, we di- ^'iTas "* 
minish too much the secretion of uric acid, we may let loose the skill. 
calcareous earth, which, in a healthy proportion, it always holds in 
solution, and hereby [increase the vesical calculus by supplying it 
with this material ; while, on the contrary, by an undue use of acids 
where these are required to a certain extent, we may obtain a secre- 
tion of uric acid in a morbid excess, and augment the stone in the 
bladder by a crystallization of an opposite kind. Hence a very 
considerable degree of skill and caution is requisite in the mode of 
treatment, and the character of the urine should be watched per- 
petually. Nor, where the calculus is of a still more composite kind, 
can either of these plans be attended with all the success they seem 
to ensure, so that the augmentation will sometimes be found to pro- 
ceed in spite of the best directed efforts. 

From the success that has attended the use of the colchicum Coichicum 
autumnale in many cases of gout, and the tendency there is in many au urana e * 
cases of this disease to form calculi in the joints, Mr. Brande has 
ingeniously thrown out the idea of trying the virtue of the colchicum 
in the disease before us, and hints that lie has received from one 
quarter a very flattering account of its success, though not sufficiently 
precise for publication. If the reasoning pursued in examining the »hy not ^ 
powers and effects of the colchicum in that part of the present work useful. 
which is allotted to the history of gout be correct, we can have 
little hope of any permanent advantage from its use in respect to 
the lithic concretions before us. It has there appeared that the 
colchicum does not act as a preventive, but as an antidote, during the 
prevalence of a paroxysm. Nor does it act in this last way in all 
paroxysms, but chiefly, if not solely, in those of the regular form of 
gout, in which the general state of the constitution is sound and 
vigorous, while in atonic gout, it seems from the violence of its 
effects, not unfrequently to add to the evil. Yet it is in this last 
modification of gout that calculi are only found to concrete in the 
joints : the deposite rarely, if ever taking place, till the constitution 
has been seriously shaken by a series of attacks, evidencing, as in 
the case of similar deposites in the coats of the vessels and the 
parenchyma of various organs in old people, a general torpitude 
and debility of the excemenl system* Upon which subject the 

Vol. V- r. 
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Oem. IV. reader may turn to the genus osthexia* in a preceding Order of 
?^l' ll ' the present Class. 

tesictiio. There issomething perhaps more plausible in the remedial regimen 
:' the proposed by M Magendie, who, on reflecting that azote is an essential 
Treatment, constituent of urea and uric acid, advises that the patient beconlined 
timenof to food that possesses no sensible portion of azote, as sugar, gum, 
u .# ..die. oil-olive, butter, and a vegetable diet generally :f thus treating it with 
a dietetic course directly the reverse of what is now generally pro- 
posed for paruria mellita, or diabetes. 
soundness From the whole that has been advanced not only under the pre- 
gLTrTiiy sent genus, but also under much of the preceding, it is obvious 
connected that the soundness of the urine keeps pace, in a considerable de- 

with sound- , ■ i •, -i- „„ 

r.ess of sto- gree, with tne soundness 01 the stomach and its auxiliary organs, 
adjoining 1 * and is dependent upon rhem : and hence in calculous concretions 
organs. f every kind it is of the utmost importance that the chylifacient 
viscera, and the whole course of the intestinal canal, should be kept 
in as healthy a state as possible. 
Hence to- Astringents and bitters offer to us the best remedies for this pur- 
pa/ticuiariy pose. From the supposed absorbent power of the former, Dr. 
bitters. Cullen, as we have already seen, ascribes to them much of the 
peculiar benefit resulting from the use of alkalies and magnesia, 
independently of their decided virtue as a tonic : nor ought we, 
while upon this subject, to overlook the advantage which, in calculi 
of uric acid at least, the same distinguished writer asserts that he 
derived from the use of soap, which he ascribes entirely to its cor- 
recting acidity in the stomach ; \ thus acting the same part as mag- 
nesia, and in many cases with greater potency. 
Solution or If such be the difficulty of preventing a calculus already formed 
Madde" inv in the bladder from enlarging, we may readily see how hopeless 
practicable, mus t be every attempt at dissolving 1 the matter that has already 
become crystallized or concreted. Calculi of uric acid will dissolve 
in caustic alkalies, but in no alkalies of less power ; nor can those 
of the phosphates be acted upon by acids of any kind, except in a 
state far too concentrated for medical use. " These considera- 
tions," says Mr. Brande, " independently of more urgent reasons, 
show the futility of attempting the solution of a stone of the bladder 
by the injection of acid and alkaline solutions. In respect to the 
alkalies, if sufficiently strong to act upon the uric crust of the cal- 
culus, they would certainly injure the coats of the bladder ; they 
would also become inactive by combination with the acids of the 
urine, and they would form a dangerous precipitate from the same 
cause. The acids, even when very largely diluted, and qualified with 
opium, always excite great irritation. They cannot, therefore, be 
applied strong enough to dissolve any appreciable portion of the 
stone, and the uric nucleus always remains as an ultimate obstacle 
other diffi- to success."§ The greatest impediment of all, however, consists 
beencVuV m the difficulty of ascertaining the nature of the surface of the stone 
tered - that is to be acted upon, and the diversity of substances of which its 

* Supra. CI. vi. Ord. i. t Recherches Pbysiologiques ct Medicaks, &c. nt mpri 
Mar, Med. Part u. Cb.a;t. t. p. 402. § Journal. V >!. nil p. 215. 
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various laminae very frequently consist ; insomuch that had we glasses ^' >• *V« 
that could give us an insight into the bladder and unfold to us the lwX H 
nature of the first layer, and could we even, remove this superficial g** 
crust by a solvent of one kind, we should be perpetually meeting bladder ""' 
with other crusts that would require other lithontriptics ; while the rrwitment " 
very means we employ to dissolve them, by decomposing the prin- 
ciples of the urine, would build 'up fresh layers faster than we could 
hope to destroy those that have already concreted. 

In truth, if we examine the most famous lithontriptics that have had J^ b 7ail\ 
their day, we shall find that by far the greater number of them were lithwitrip- 
calculated to deceive either their own inventors, or the public, by a ponded oi 
palliative rather than a solvent power. Some of them were olea- demulcents 
ginous or mucilaginous ; others, that contained a considerable por- avc/L 4 
tion of alkali. ; contained also some narcotic preparation: while a * e u '' "* s 
third sort seem to have acted by a diluent power alone, in conse- and bencf 
quence of being taken into the stomach or injected into the bladder {Taii'v'e, and 
in a very large quantity ; and by these means all had a tendency to w c s r e e d E t u p " 
appease the irritation. Even Mrs. Stephens's rude and operose dissolve the 
preparations, which exercised so much of the analytical skill of Dr. Tb"« r ™ 
Hales, and Dr. Hartley, and Dr. Lobb, and Dr. Jurin, and many pertiegap. 
other celebrated characters of their day, were combined with opium pifenVint 
when the patient was in pain, and with aperients when he was d,c,nes - 
costive ; and through their entire use. with an abstinence from port 
wines and other fermented liquors, salt meats, and heating condi- 
ments, and with rest, and a reclined position instead of exercise : and 
with these auxiliaries there is no great difficulty in supposing she 
might often succeed in allaying a painful fit of stone or irritation of 
the bladder, whatever may be the talismanic virtue of her egg- 
shells, and pounded snails, and best Alicant soap, and cresses, and 
burdock, and parsley, acid fennel, and hips, and haws, and the twenty 
or thirty other materials that held a seat in the general council.'* 

How far filling the bladder with sedative or demulcent injections ^ a ' iv8 

. . °,. . . , . ... i ii • • -V and demul- 

may succeed in diminishing irritation and alleviating pain, has not cent injec 
perhaps been sufficiently tried ; but from the supposed success of tlon9, 
many of the old lithontriptics employed in this way, and whose 
virtue can be ascribed to no other cause, it is a practice worth ad- 
venturing upon in the present age of physiological experiments. 
When, however, there is much disease of the prostrate or bulb of 
the urethra, the attempt should be desisted from, but wherever the 
sound can enter without much pain, we need not be afraid of in 
creasing the irritation. This operation is of very ancient date, and, nmmSot' 
of equally extensive range, as appears from a brief account, pub- ver > y 1 
lished in a professional journal of considerable merit, of the man- 
ner in which it is performed in the present era, and has been from an d still 
time immemorial in the dominions of Muscat, beyond the inoun- ^abla" 1 ' a 
tains of Sohair in Arabia. The instrument employed is a catheter 
of gold made long enough to pass directly into the bladder, so as to 
avoid injuring any part of the urethra with such solvent as might be 

had recourse to. The usual form, it appears, and I notice it for the usual in- 
jection em- 

* Fee • full account of them in Edin. Med. F.my*, Tol. v. Part u. Art. lxix. 
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Gen. IV. purpose of confirming the remark I have made upon the nature ot 
L of such hthontriptics as have been most in vogue in every age, con- 
sists of a weak ley of alkali or alkaline ashes, united with a certain 
proportion of mutton suet and opium.* And when we are gravely 
told that this preparation never fails to dissolve the stone, we are at 
no loss to settle the account upon this suhject, and can trace the 
real cause of whatever degree of ease may have been derived from 
such an injection, and can allow that even the alkali itself, if not in 
too concentrated a state, may have been of occasional advantage. 
MM. Prevost and Dumas have since tried an application of the 
galvanic fluid, for the same purpose, but it does not appear with a 
success that is likely to render such an attempt popular. 

When, however, all these means of relief fail, and the general 
health is worn out by a long succession of pain and anxiety, 
nothing remains but the operation of extraction. The shortness 
and expansibility of the urethra in women which allows, as we 
have already seen, a passage for calculi of a considerable calibre 
"to pass naturally, has suggested an idea of the possibility of introdu- 
cing a stone forceps into the female bladder so as to supply the 
place of lithotomy. The first hint of this kind that has occurred to 
me, is to be found in the Gallicinium Medico-practicum of Gockel, 
How far published at Ulm in 1700. It was afterwards taken up, perhaps 
this may be originally started, by Mr. Bromfield, who ingeniously advised that 

accomplish- - 
ed by dila- 
ting the 
urethra. 
Has some- 
times suc- 
ceeded in 
women. 



the urethra should, for this purpose, be dilated by forcing water 
through the gut of a fowl introduced into the urethra as an expansile 
canula. Mr. Thomas has since, by the use of a sponge- tent 
gradually enlarged for the purpose, succeeded in introducing his 
finger into the bladder, and bringing away an ivory ear-pick which 
had been incautiously used as a catheter, and had slipped into the 
cavity of this organ :| and Sir Astley Cooper has still more lately 
devised an instrument that by a gradually enlarging pressure, by 
ley Cooper. means f its opening blades, will accomplish the same object in a 
single night, or even a few hours, and has rendered an extraction of 
calculi from the female bladder, a comparatively simple and easy 
operation, attended indeed with little inconvenience. 

M. Civiale has taken advantage of this wonderful power of dila- 
tion in the urethra, and has endeavoured to avail himself of it in 
males as well as in females : not, indeed, with a view of bringing 
away a calculus of any considerable size through the male urethra 
in an entire state, but by grinding, or, as we should now perhaps 
call it, Macadamizing the stone into granules so fine as to pass 
without difficulty. The instrument, and indeed the whole contri- 
vance for this purpose is highly ingenious, whatever becomes of its 
general success, and has justly obtained a panegyric from MM. 
Chaussier and Percy, appointed as a committee to examine into its 
pretensions by the Royal Academy of Sciences. It consists of a 
straight and hollow cylinder, of a diameter as large as the urethra 
can be made to admit ; through this tube, when it has entered the 
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* Edin. Med. Comm. Vol. ill, p. 334. 

t Trans, of the Medico-Chir. Society, Vol. I. p. 124. 
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bladder, is introduced another instrument, made of steel and con- Ge *- re- 
sisting of three elastic and curved claws capable of seizing and Lifhla' "' 
fixing the stone when projected. It consists also, besides such v esicaiis. 
pincers, of a stillet of the same metal, at the extremity of which is the bladder. 
a circular saw, which can be worked upon the stone, and abrade it, Treatra8nt > 
till it is entirely comminuted, without injuring the bladder. It has 
already been tried on the dead, and in a few instances on the living 
body ; but its general success is still doubtful. " Yet,*' observe the 
Committee, "notwithstanding its inefncacy in some cases, and the 
difficulty of its application in others, it cannot fail to form an epoch 
in the annals of the healing art, nor to be regarded as one of its 
most ingenious and precious resources." Some such machine seems 
to have been suggested by one or two individuals antecedently, but 
Dr. Civiale is unquestionably the first who has produced and made 
trial of it. 

This, however, is a method that can never be applied to males, 
nor even successfully to females, except where the calculus is com- 
paratively of small dimensions, or the meatus is so far dilated by 
the passage of former calculi as to render it unnecessary. In all Lithotomy. 
other cases lithotomy offers the only mean of removing the indis- 
soluble stone from the bladder ; and for the various modes in which 
this is performed, the reader must consult the writers on practical 
surgery. 

Calculi thus extracted have been found of all weights and bulks. Enormous 
A stone from a quarter of a pound to half a pound, may, perhaps, caufuu m 
be regarded as the ordinary average : but they have sometimes grown BOme ca,es ' 
to a much larger size, and have still been safely extracted. The 
largest for which lithotomy seems at any time to have been performed 
in this country, weighed forty-four ounces, and was sixteen inches 
in length. The operation was performed by Mr. Cline,* but the 
stone could not be brought away, and the patient died a few days 
after. t In a foreign journal of high reputation, we have an account 
of a calculus found in the bladder after death, that weighed four 
pounds and a half, or seventy-two ounces, and seems to have filled 
nearly the whole of its cavity. J 

* On Sir David Ogilvie. 

t Phil. Trans, year 1809. By Sir James Earle, presented to the College of Sur- 
geons. 
J Bresl. Saromlung. Band. II. 1724. 434. 11. 
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PRAVITY OF THE FLUIDS OR EMUNCTORIES THAT OPEN ON THE 
EXTERNAL SURFACE ; WITHOUT FEVER, OR OTHER INTERNAL 
AFFECTION, AS A NECESSARY ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Acrotica is a Greek term, from «xfoj, " summus," whence xk^ot>,(, 
j)T«5, " summitas," " cacumen." The excretories of the skin form 
a most important outlet of the system, and although the fluid they 
secrete is, in a state of health, less complicated than that of the 
kidneys, under a variety of circumstances it becomes more so. It 
is to this quarter that all the deleterious or poisonous ferments pro- 
duced by eruptive fevers are directed by the remedial power of na- 
ture, as that in which they can be thrown off with least evil to the 
constitution. By the close sympathy which the surface of the body 
holds with the stomach, the heart, the lungs, and the kidneys, its 
excretories are almost perpetually varying in their action, and still 
more so from their direct exposure to the changeable state of the 
atmosphere : in consequence of which they are one moment chilled, 
torpid, and collapsed, and perhaps the next violently excited and 
irritated : now dry and contracted, now relaxed and streaming with 
moisture ; now secreting their natural fluid alone, and now charged 
with acrimonies of every kind, acid, alkaline, and saburral : and 
sometimes with a load of gluten or calcareous earth that hardens 
into horn or shell. 

But the mouths of the cutaneous exhalants are in their own na- 
ture peculiarly delicate and tender ; and hence the necessity of their 
being covered by the epithelium of a fine cuticle, which defends 
them in a considerable degree from the rudeness of external impres- 
sions or irritants with which the air is impregnated.* This defence, 
however, they frequently lose ; often from external violence, and 

* Lectures on the general Structure of tbe Human Body, and on the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin, &c. Kv Tboma* Chevalier, F. R. S., &c. Lect. VI. 
vir. J,ond. 1P23. 
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often also from the acrimony or roughness of the materials that are Sv LASS I Y I 1, 
thus transmitted to them, and which excoriate as effectually as fric- Acinic" 
tion, a keen frosty north-east wind, or the direct rays of a tropical ^^ 
sun. And at times the absorbents of the skin are torpid or weak in the external 
their action ; and the finer parts only of the fluids that are secerned | u m a e c t ^ eB 
are imbibed and carried off*, while the grosser parts remain and ac- by torpi- 
cumulate in the cutaneous follicles, and become acrimonious from tu *" 
decomposition. And hence a great variety of superficial eruptions, 
papulous, pustulous, and ichorous, squammose, or furfuraceous. 
And not unfrequently there is a constitutional irritability of the skin s °^^ eB 
which not only renders it peculiarly liable to be excited by small friable/ 
causes in every part, but to sympathize in the morbid action through fy ™*^" 
its whole extent in whatever part it may commence : and hence the wi,h re- 
spread of eruptions to a greater or less extent, sometimes, indeed, bid actions. 
over the entire surface. A knowledge of this fact is of great im- ™ or a a n nt 
portance, for we can often avail ourselves of it in the treatment of doctrine. 
constitutional or organic affections of considerable severity or dan- cap a bie°"f 
ger, and by exciting a temporary irritation on the skin, mitigate or hein s acted 
entirely subdue the original malady. All the benefits derived from great ad- 
the eruptions produced by the tartar-emetic ointment,* blisters, sina- vanta se- 
pisms, and the entire host of counter-irritants as applied to the sur- 
face, are dependent upon this extensive and important principle in 
pathology. 

From these sources of affection a variety of complaints must ne- Henc e * . 
cessarily take their rise, none of them perhaps fatal to life, but many fy e of dta- 
of them peculiarly troublesome and obstinate. They may be p 1 "^" 111 " 
arranged under the following genera : 

% 

310RBID SWEAT. 

CUTANEOUS BLUSH. 

PAPULOUS-SKIN. 

SCALE-SKIN. 

BLAINS. 

SCALL. TETTEK. 

CUTANEOUS VERM1NATION. 

CUTANEOUS EXCRESCENCE. 

JIORBID II An!. 

MACULAR SKIN. 

Most of these genera contain numerous species, many of which, 
though by no means all, form a part of Dr. Willan's arrangement, 
and have been described by himself or my late excellent friend Dr. 
Bateman, of whose labours I shall avail myself as far as they may 
answer the present purpose. By Professor Frank they have been impetigiaes 
marshalled under the term impetigines, employed, but with a lati- """"{all," 
tude never assigned it before, as the name of a class, divided into 
the two orders of maculosjg and depascentes. 

* Lctterto C. H. Parry, M. D., F. R. S., on the influence of Artificial Eruption* 
in Certain Diseaies, &<"■ Hj Edward Jcnner, Esq. M.D. 4to. Lond. 1822. 
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GENUS I. 
EPHIDROSIS. 

MORBID SWEAT. 

PERPETUAL SECRETION OF CUTANEOUS PERSPIRATION. 

Ephidrosis (ttp^uo-n) is a Greek term for " sudor." The matter 
of sweat and that of insensible perspiration are nearly the same ; 
the former consisting of the latter with a small intermixture of ani- 
mal soil. It is affirmed by some writers that there are persons who 
never perspire. This demands ample proof; for experience teaches 
us that all warm-blooded animals either perspire by the skin, or have 
some vicarious evacuation that supplies its place, as in the case of 
the dog-kind, in which an increased discharge of saliva seems to 
answer the purpose ; though in violent agony, I have known a New- 
foundland dog thrown into a sweat that has drenched the whole of 
his thick and wavy hair. In cold-blooded animals we sometimes 
find partial secretions, as in the lizard, the exudation from some of 
which, particularly the lacerta Geitja of the Cape of Good Hope, is 
highly acrid ; and as it touches the hands and feet of men occasion- 
ally produces dangerous gangrenes. Generally speaking, however, 
cold-blooded animals secrete but a small quantity of fluid from the 
surface, and consequently suffer but little exhaustion or diminution 
of weight, and can live long without nourishment : and it is hence 
probable that, among mankind, those who throw off but a small 
quantity of halitus may exist upon a very spare supply of food ; 
which may afford a solution to many of the wonderful stories of 
fasting persons, most of whom seem to have passed sedentary and 
inactive lives, recorded in the scientific journals of different coun- 
tries, a subject we have already discussed :* for the matter of insen- 
sible perspiration is calculated, upon an average, as being daily 
equal in weight to half the food introduced into the stomach, in the 
course of the day. Thus if a man of good health and middle age, 
weighing about 146 pounds avoirdupois, eat and drink at the rate 
of fifty-six ounces in twenty-four hours, he will commonly be found 
to lose about twenty-eight ounces wilhin the same period by insen- 
sible perspiration ; sixteen ounces during the two-thirds of this pe- 
riod allotted to wakefulness, and twelve ounces during the remain- 
ing third allotted to sleep. 

It sometimes happens that this evacuation is secreted in excess, 
and becomes sensible, so as to render the whole, or various parts of 
the body, and especially the palms of the hands covered with moist- 
ure, without any misaffection of the system. It is to this species 



* Voi. !. (.'1. i. Ord. i. Liniosis expert, p. 108, 
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» 
that the term ephidrosis has been usually applied and limited by no- GEl < : *• 
sologista. Sauvages, however, has employed it in a wider signifi- Km""' 
cation, so as to include various other species, and perhaps correctly ; ' wettt - 
though Cullen inclines to regard all but the first as merely sympto- 
matic of some other complaint. 

The following appear to be those which are chiefly entitled to a 
specific rank : 

1. EPHIDROSIS PROFUSA. PROFUSE SWEAT. 

2. CRCENTA. BLOODY SWEAT. 

3. PARTIALIS. PARTIAL SWEAT. 

4. ,. DISCOLOR. COLOURED SWEAT. 

5. OLENS. SCENTED SWEAT. 

6. ARENOSA. SANDY SWEAT. 



SPECIES I. 

EPHIDROSIS PROFUSA, 

PROFUSE SWEAT. 

CUTANEOUS PERSPIRATION SECRETED PROFUSELY. 

This is commonly a result of relaxed fibres : the mouths of the **en. 1- 
cutaneous exhalants being too loose and patulous, and the perspira- pathology! 
ble fluid flowing forth copiously and rapidly upon very slight cxer- [" a ^'" Iei 
tions, sometimes without any exertion at all ; as we have already .sweating 
seen the urine flows in paruria aquom. and the serum in various 1™*"°$ 
species of dropsy. It is the hyperhydrosis of Swediaur. exertions. 

There is here, generally speaking, less solution of animal oil than droabdf 
in perspiration produced by exercise or hard labour :* buv from the SvediauT - 
drain that is perpetually taking place, no animal oil accumulates, 
and the frame is usually slender. Corpulent persons also perspire Why co- 
much, but this is altogether from a different cause, being that ot the corpulent 
weight they have to carry, and the labour with which breathing and pe«°r«. 
every other function is performed in consequence of the general op- 
pression of the system. Here also an extenuation of the frame 
would soon follow, but that, from the peculiar diathesis which so 
readily predisposes to the formation of fat, the supply is always equal 
to, and for the most part continues to exceed the waste, unless a 
more than ordinary course of exertion be engaged in. 

In persons of relaxed fibres, but whose general health is sound, I Those who 
have frequently perceived that there is no particular liability to catch muX'Sot 
cold, notwithstanding this tendency to perspiration, and have very JjJJgJ*" 
often seen it suddenly checked without any evil ; such is the won- liable to 
derful effect of an established habit. But the moment the general ^ thy"' 
health suffers, or the system becomes seriously weakened by its con- 

* Buchner, Diss, de Sudore Colliquative. Hal. U57, 

Vol. 
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tinuance, the sweat is apt to become colliquative, and to terminate 
in a tabes or decline.* 

Tulpius gives a case of its continuing for seven years.t Astrin- 
gents of all kinds have been tried, but with variable effects. Dr. 
Percival relied chiefly on bark ; De Haen employed the white 
agaric,! and in tne Journal de Medicine,§ the same medicine is re- 
commended under the name of fungus laricis ; it is the boletus laricis 
of the present day. It was given in the form of troches and pills. 
Cold sea-bathing, and the mineral acids, with temperate exercise, 
light animal food, and the use of a hair mattress instead of a down 
bed at night, have proved successful on many occasions, and form 
the best plan we can adopt. 
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This species has not been very commonly described by nosolo- 
logists ; but the cases of idiopathic affection are so numerous and 
so clearly marked by other writers that it ought not to be passed over.lt 

We have noticed a sympathetic and vicarious affection of this 
kind under the genus mismenstruation,1T and have there observed 
that the cutaneous exhalants, in such instances, become enlarged 
in their diameter, and suffer red blood or a fluid of the appearance 
of red blood to pass through them. In cases of extreme debility 
from other causes, as in the last and fatal stage of atonic fevers, or 
in sea or land scurvy,** blood has been known to flow from the cuta- 
neous exhaianta in like manner, evidently from weakness, and a re- 
laxation of their extremities, in connexion perhaps with a thinner 
or more dissolved state of the blood itself. None of these, however, 
are idiopathic affections. When the discharge shows itself as a 
primary disease, the cause has generally been some violent commo- 
tion of the nervous system forcing the red particles into the cuta- 
neous excretories, rather than a simple influx from a relaxed state 
of their fibres. And hence it has taken place occasionally during 
coition ;tt sometimes during vehement terror ; and not unfrequently 
during the agony of hanging or the torture. IX It is sa id also to have 
occurred in some instances in new-born infants,§§ probably from the 
additional force given to the circulation, in consequence of a full 
inflation of the lungs accompanied with violent crying. 

t See Vol. in. CI. in. Ord. iv. Gen. ly. Spec. iv. f Lib. in. Can 4\ 

I Rat. Med. P. xii. Cap. vi. § 6. § Tom. xlvii. 

II Ploucq. Init. VII. 316. ^ Vol. v. p. 28 
** N. Act. Nat. Cur. Vol. iv. Obi. 41.— Brest. Saruml. 1725. 1, p. 183. 

tt Paulini, Cent. III. Obs. 46.— Epb. Nat. Dec. n. Ann. vi. Appx. pp. 4. 45. ji 
t Bartholin".?. Epfst. I. p. 718. $6 £ph. Nat. Cur. Dec. it. Ann! x- Obs *.> 
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SPECIES III. 
EPHIDROSIS PARTIALIS. 

PARTIAL SWEAT. 

CUTANEOUS PERSPIRATION LIMITED TO A PARTICULAR PART OR 

ORGAN. 

There are some persons who rarely perspire, others who per- Gem. I. 
spire far more freely from one organ than another, as the head, or f^guiar 11 ' 
the feet, or the body. Such abnormities rather predispose to mor- exampiei 
bid affections, than are morbid affections themselves. Sauvages, in Lupo^pi- 
illustration of the present species, quotes a case from Hartmann, of ra,,on - 
a woman who was never capable of being thrown into a sweat either 
by nature or art in any part of her body except when she was preg- 
nant, at which time she perspired on the left side alone.* Schmidt 
has noticed a like anomaly.! 

In this last case, it is probable that the kidneys became a substitute Rxpi«na- 
for the action of the cutaneous exhalants, as we see they do on 
various occasions, as when their mouths become collapsed from the 
chilly spasm that shoots over them on plunging into a cold bath, or 
in a fit of hysterics. 

The sweat thus discharged from a partial outlet, is frequently 
fetid, as under the fifth species of the present genus ; and, "where it 
is constitutional, it is often repelled with great danger to some more 
important organ. 

SPECIES IV. 
EPHIDROSIS DISCOLOR. 

COLOURED SWEAT. 

CUTANEOUS PERSPIRATION POSSESSING A DEPRAVED TINGE. 

Sweat is often tinged with a deeper yellow than is natural to it S ^ EM *^. 
from a resorption of bile into the blood-vessels ; and, as we have ThiTspe- ' 
already seen, it is sometimes intermixed with blood from violence, j^ ^ 
or a relaxed state of the cutaneous exhalants. And where these, 
or causes like these, co-operate, we can readily account for the vari- 
ous colours it has sometimes exhibited as green, black, blue, saffron, 
or ruby,J in the language of Professor Frank, " color nunc pallide 

* Haitnaanni, De Sndore uniin lateris, 4to. 1740. 

t Collect. Acad. Vol. in. p. 677. 

t Swredianr. Nor. Noj, Meth. Svst. i. 219. 
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flavescens, nunc lacteus, vel croceus, sanguineus, ac mterdum subvi- 
ridis, cceruleus, aut ater ;"• examples of all which are referred to 
in the volume of Nosology. We see, indeed, the whole of these 
hues produced daily under the cuticle from the extravasation of 
blood, according as the effused fluid is more or less impregnated 
with the colouring matter ci' the blood, and the finer and more lim- 
pid parts are first absorbed and carried off. It is possible also that 
in some of the cases referred to, the stain may have been produced 
by inhaling a vapour impregnated with metallic corpuscles or some 
other pigment ; and especially when working in metallurgical trades 
or quicksilver mines. 



SPECIES V. 

EPHIDROSIS OLENS. 

SCENTED SWEAT. 



CUTANEOUS PERSPIRATION POSSESSING A DEPRAVED SMELL. 

Gem. I. The varieties that have been chiefly noticed are those of a sul- 
Spec. V. phureous scent ; of a sour scent ; of a rank or fetid scent ; of a 
givOT rfee^ violet,! and of a musky scent. J The rank or fetid scent is some- 
•doors.' 7 ° f ti mea partial ; being only evacuated from particular organs as the 
feet and axillae. De Monteaux, however, has found the same thrown 
off generally :§ and as a symptom in atonic fevers it must have 
been witnessed by most practitioners, as also in several sordid cuta- 
neous eruptions. In fevers, moreover, we frequently meet with a 
secretion of sour perspiration, which, in a few instances, has had 
the pungency of vinegar. When such smells accompany diseases 
they usually cease on the cessation of the disease which gives rise 
to them. Where they are habitual they often depend upon a mor- 
bid state of the stomach, or of the cutaneous excretories ; and will 
often yield to a course of aperients or alternants, or frequent use of 
the warm, and, when the constitution will allow, of the cold-bath, 
and such exercise as shall call forth a copious discharge of perspirable 
matter, and free the cutaneous follicles or orifices of whatever olid 
materials may lurk there. 

Many of these, however, are often dependent upon the diet or 
manner of life. Thus the food of garlic yields a perspiration pos- 
sessing a garlic smell : that of peas a leguminous smell, which is 
the cause of this peculiar odour among the inhabitants of Green- 
land ; and acids a smell of acidity. Among glass-blowers, from 
the large quantity of sea-salt that enters into the materials of their 
manufacture, the sweat is sometimes so highly impregnated, that 

* D« Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. v. p. 27. Mannb. 8ro. 1792. 

t Paullini, Cent. i. Obs. 21.— Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. n. Ad*, v. Appx. p. 9. 

t Id. Dec. ill. Ann. is. x. Obs. 96. § Maladies de Femmes, Tom. II. 
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the salt they employ and imbibe by the skin and lungs, has been seen Gen. I. 
to collect in crystals upon their faces. A musky scent is not often F.Mhidiosii 
thrown forth from the human body, but it is perhaps the most com- 2 lens ; A 

riij «..»•»• ■ i itt Scented 

mon ot all odours that escape from the skin of other animals. We sweat. 
discover it in many of the ape kind, and especially in the simia Jac- Jll*™ ni ' 
chus ; and still more profusely in the opossum, and occasionally in v *P aa O* m 
hedge-hogs, hares, serpents, and crocodiles. The odour of civet is u>°? uu- 
the production of the civet-cat alone ; the viverra Zibetha, and ma * 
yiverra Civetta of Linneus, though we meet with faint traces of it 
in some varieties of the domestic cat. Among insects, however, 
such odours are considerably more common, and by far the greater 
number of them are of an agreeable kind, and of very high excel- 
lence ; for the musk scent of the cerambix moschatus, the apis 
fragrans, and the tipula moschifcra, is much more delicate than 
that of the musk quadrupeds : while the cerambix suaveolens, and 
several species of the ichneumon yield the sweetest perfume of the 
rose ; and the petiolated sphex a balsamic ether highly fragrant, 
but peculiar to itself. 



SPECIES VI. 
EPHIDROSIS ARENOSA. 

SANDY SWEAT. 

CUTANEOUS PERSPIRATION CONTAINING A DISCHARGE OF SANDY OR 
OTHER GRANULAR MOLECULES. 

As the odorous particles of both animal and vegetable food are s GEN, yV 
sometimes absorbed by the lacteals and impregnate the matter of mthoiogi-' 
perspiration, so at times are the more solid particles of the materials cai expia- 

ii-ii-f i liiiii i ii nation. 

employed in handicraft trades absorbed by the lungs, and equally 
thrown forth upon the surface. This, as observed under the last E«mpiifi- 
species, is particularly the case with glass-blowers, upon whose fore- y 8we £?"" 
head and arms salt is often seen to collect and crystallize in great 
abundance, from the quantity of this material which they employ in 
the manufacture of glass, and its diffusion through the heated atmo- 
sphere of the workshop in minute and imperceptible particles. 

But a reddish sandy material is occasionally found to concrete on E ^ *'?*' 
the surface of the body under other circumstances, and which can- .andy 
not be charged to any material volatilized in the course of business. sweat ' 
Bartholin, Schurig,* Mollenbroek,! and various other writers have How ac- 
given instances of this kind of crystallization, which seems to con- co 
sist in an excess of free uric acid, translated from the kidneys to the 
skin by an idiopathic sympathy, and forming red sand on the sur- 
face, as it probably would otherwise have done in the bladder or the 
urinal. It is possible, indeed, that a man may hereby escape from 

* Litholog. p. 235. t De Va«s, Cap. xnr. 
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Spec VI ^ e f ab " calion ol ar > 'irinary calculus, or stone in the bladder : and 
Ephidroiia' were such a transfer at all times in our power, we should gladly avail 
iaildy 11 " ourselves of it in many cases of a lithic diathesis, and employ it as 
sweat. a preventive of urinary concretions. When the sand is troublesome 
"m^ied 8 from the quantity collected, the alkaline and other medicines recom- 
mended under lithia renalis* will easily remove it.t 



GENUS II. 
EXANTHESIS. 

CUTANEOUS BLUSH. 

SIMPLE, CUTANEOUS, ROSE-COLOURED EFFLORESCENCE, IN CIRCUM- 
SCRIBED PLOTS, WITH LITTLE OR NO ELEVATION. 

Gen. II. Exanthesis is a Greek compound from «| "extra" and etv6t*> 
ge"wc° " floreo," superficial or cutaneous efflorescence, in contradistinction 
tem " to enanthesis in Class iii. Order iv. rash-fever or " efflorescence 

springing from within." 

This genus affords but one known species, the specific name for 

which is taken from Dr. Willan : 

1. EXANTHESIS ROSEOLA. ROSE-RASH. 



SPECIES. 
EXANTHESIS ROSEOLA. 

ROSE-RASH. 

EFFLORESCENCE IN BLUSHING PATCHES, GRADUALLY DEEPENING TO 
A ROSE-COLOUR, MOSTLY CIRCULAR, OR OVAL ; OFTEN ALTER- 
NATELY FADING AND REVIVING ; SOMETIMES WITH A COLOURLESS 
UMBO ; CHIEFLY ON THE CHEECKS, NECK, OR ARMS. 

Gek. II. Roseola was sometimes employed by the older writers, though in 
Spec. a verv i oose sense, to signify scarlet-fever, measles, and one or two 
term 'in other exanthems that were often confounded : but as it is now no 
uied' fo?- 8e longer used for these, it may stand well enough as a name for the 
»«'y- present species, which Fuller has described as a flushing all over 

the body like fine crimson, which is void of danger, and " rather a 

ludicrous spectacle than an ill symptom. "J 

* Hist. Anat. Cent. 1.34. t Supra, p. 511. 

J Exanthetnatoloeia. p. 128.— Bateman's Synops. 95. 
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As a symptom this rash is frequently met with in various mala- Gen. ir. 
dies. Thus in the dentition of infancy it appears on the cheeks ; £»"«» 
in the inoculated cow-pox, around the vesicle ; in dyspepsy, and ^ ol * h 
various fevers, in different parts of the body, constituting varieties, a." »ymp- 
several of which by Dr. Willan are named, according to the disease ^aS" 1 
they accompany, Roseola infantilis, R. variolosa, R. vaccina, and other affec- 
R. miliaria : but which, as mere symptoms of other disorders, are Ions ' 
to be sought for in the diseases of which they occasionally form a 
part. 

In the spring and autumn, it often appears to be idiopathic espe- idiopathic 
cially in irritable constitutions. The occasional causes are fatigue, occasional 
sudden alternations of heat and cold, or the drinking of very cold causM > 
water after violent exercise. Dr. Willan mentions one instance of 
its occurring after sleeping in a damp bed. It has sometimes 
been mistaken for an irruption of the measles, and still oftener for 
that of a mild rosalia or scarlet-fever, of which last error the same 
author gives an example in a child that was extensively affected 
with it, about Midsummer, for several years in succession, and 
whose attendant physician informed the parents that the scarlet- 
fever had recurred in their child, seven times ; and hence one 
reason why the same name was formerly applied to all these. 

The attack is sometimes preceded during the heat of summer by De»eriptioa> 
a slight febrile indisposition. It appears first on the face and neck, 
and, in the course of a day or two, is distributed over the rest of the 
body. The eruption spreads in small patches of various figures, but 
usually larger than those of measles, often as large as a shilling, at 
first of a brightish-red, but soon settling into the deeper hue of the 
damask rose. It sometimes assumes an annular form, and appears 
over the body in rose-coloured rings with central areas or umbos of 
the usual colour of the skin : the rings being at first small, but 
gradually dilating to the diameter of half an inch. 

This rash is troublesome, but of little importance otherwise. In Medical 
the medical treatment of it, the state of the stomach and bowels "eatmeos, 
should be particularly inquired into, and, for the most part, will be 
found to require correction. Acidulated drinks, with occasional 
and gentle laxatives, generally remove the disease, unless it be con- 
nected with any constitutional or visceral affection, when it some- 
times proves very obstinate, and can only be cured by curing the 
primary malady. 
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GENUS III. 
EXORMIA. 

PAPUIiOUS SKIN. 

SMALL ACUMINATED ELEVATIONS OF THE CUTICLE ; NOT CON- 
TAINING A FLUID, NOR TENDING TO SUPPURATION ; COMMONLT 
TERMINATING IN SCURF. 

Gen. III. For the acuminated elevation of the cuticle, which the Latins 
Synouymi. call papula, the Greeks had two synonymous terms ecthyma (cxivfix) 
and exormia (i^e^et). The first was used most frequently in this 
sense ; but as this has by some unaccountable means been employed 
very generally to import a very different eruption, a crop of large 
pustulous, rather than of small solid pimples, forming a species of 
ecpyesis, or the sixth genus of the present order, I have chosen the 
second term for the present purpose. 
uiainpa- The common terminating diminutive [via or Hid) is probably 
•theru>rn» derived from the Greek «A»> (ufeor ile,) " materia," " materies" — 
whence de- of the matter, make, or nature of ; thus " papula or papilla," of the 
matter or nature of pappus ; " lupula," of the matter or nature of 
the lupus ; " pustula," of the matter or nature of pus ; and so of 
many others. 
Papula and Papula and pustula, which by Sauvages are degraded into mere 
diff 1 "'*! ' symptoms of diseases, and not allowed to constitute diseases of 
author*. themselves, are raised to the rank of genera by Celsus, Linne'us, 
and Sagar, and, under a plural form (papulae and pustulae,) to that 
in what of orders by Willan. In the present system exormia and ecphlysis, 
sense ap- intended to supply their place, are employed as generic terms, and 
present a^d run parallel with those papulae and pustulae of Willan, which are not 
nera'ilftfr essentially connected with internal disease ; and are only made use 
arrange- of instead of papula and pustula, first as being more immediately 
work. ' " Greek, and next, in order to prevent confusion from the variety of 
senses assigned to the latter terms by different writers. Exormia 
and ecphlysis, therefore, as distinct genera under the present arrange- 
ment, import eruptions of pimples and pustules in their simplest 
state, affecting the cuticle, or at the utmost the superficial integument 
alone, and consequently without fever, or other internal complaint 
as a necessary or essential symptom ; although some part or other 
of the system may occasionally catenate or sympathize with the 
efflorescence. It is difficult, indeed, to draw a line of separation, 
and perhaps impossible to draw it exactly, between efflorescences 
strictly cutaneous and strictly constitutional, from the numerous 
examples we meet with of the one description combining with or 
passing into the other. Rut a like difficulty belongs to every other 
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branch of physiology in the widest sense of the term, as well as to {^v* 11 - 
nosology ; and all we can do in any division of the science, is to Papulous 
lay down the boundary ivith as much ni( ety and caation as possible, skin - 
and to correct it, as corrections may afterwards be called for. 

The species which belong to this genus, or which, in other words, 
are characterized by a papulous skin not necessarily connected with 
an internal affection, are the following : 



1 . EXORMIA STROPHULUS. 

2. LICHEN. 

3. ■ — PRURIGO. 

4. — MILIUM. 



GUM-RASn. 
LIC'HENOUS RASH. 
PRURIGINOUS RASH, 
MILLET-RASH. 



SPECIES I. 
EXORMIA STROPHULUS. 

GUM-RASH; 



ERUPTION OF RED PIMPLES IN EARLY INFANCY, CHIEFLY ABOUT 
THE FACE, NECK, AND ARMS, SURROUNDED BY A REDDISH HALO j 
OR INTERRUPTED BY IRREGULAR PLOTS OP CUTANEOUS BLUSH. 

Dr. Willan has observed, that the colloquial name of Red-gum, Gen. Iff. 
applied to the common form of this disease, is a corruption of Red- R#d s „ m ' 
gown, under which the disease was known in former times, and by wasiormor- 
which it still continues to be called in various districts ; as though Red-gown, 
supposed, from its variegated plots of red upon a pale ground to 
resemble a piece of red printed linen. In effect it is written Red- 
gown in most of the <>ld dictionaries : in Littleton's as late as 1684, 
and 1 believe to the present day. The varieties in Willan are the 
following, whose descriptions are large and somewhat loose. We 
may extract from them, however, the subjoined distinctions of 
character : 



et Intertinctus. 
Red-gum. 

/3 Albidus. 

White-gum. 
V Confertus. 

Tooth-rash. 



^ Volaticus. 
Wild-fire-rash. 



Vol. V, it 



Pimples bright red ; distinct ; intermixed 
with stigmata, and red patches ; some- 
times spreading over the body. 

Pimples minute, hard, whitish ; surrounded 
by a reddish halo. 

Pimples red, of different sizes, crowding 
or in clusters ; the larger surrounded by 
a red halo ; occasionally succeeded by 
a red crop. 

Pimples deep-red, in circular patches, or 
clusters ; clusters sometimes solitary on 
each arm .or cheek; more generallv 
flying from pari to part. 
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Gen. III. „ Candidus. Pimples large, glabrous, shining ; of a 

£™!~ n 'J' Pallid gum-rash. lighter hue than the skin : without halo 

Strophulus. or blush. 

Gum-rasu. 

marker.' 6 Generally speaking, none of these varieties arc of serious impor- 
rei-pect of tance $ and all of them being consistent with a healthy state of all 
cause ; t j lc f unct j on3 f t h e body, they require but little attention from 
medical practitioners. Several of them arc occasionally connected 
with acidity or some other morbid symptom of the stomach and 
bowels, and hence, particular attention should be paid to the prima; 
vise. The system, also suffers generally, in many cases, if the efflores- 
cence be suddenly driven inwards by exposure to currents of cold 
air or by the use of cold-bathing. Both these, therefore, should be 
can™ at- av °i^ C( l while the efllorcscence continues ; and if such an accident 
nwtit. should occur, the infant should be immediately plunged into a warm 
bath, which commonly succeeds in reproducing the eruption, when 
the constitutional illness ceases.* In every variety, indeed, the nurse 
should be directed to keep the child's skin clean, and to promote 
an equable perspiration by daily ablutions with tepid water, which 
are useful in most cutaneous disorders ; and will be found in other 
respects of material importance to the health of children. 
Particular In the tooth-rash, strophulus conjertus, there is no difficulty in 
E^trophu-' tracing the ordinary cause. Yet this, also, has often been ascribed 
iu« confer- to a state of indigestion or some feverish complaint in the mother 
t"oth-rash. or nurse. u I have, however," says Dr. Willan, " frequently seen 
the eruption where no such cause for it was evident. It may with 
more propriety be ranked among the numerous symptoms of irrita- 
tion arising from the inflamed and painful state of the gums in 
dentition, since it always occurs during that process, and disap- 
pears soon after the first teeth have cut through the gums." It 
may, however, like the red-guiri, s. intertinctus, be occasionally 
connected with a weak and irritable state of the bowels : though 
the tender and delicate state of the skin, and the strong determina- 
tion of blood to the surface, which evidently takes place in early 
infancy, and is the common proximate cause of the red-gum, is 
probably the common remote cause of the tooth-rash. 

The tooth-rash is the severest form ia which strophulus shows 
itself. Instead of being confined to the face and breast, it often- 
times spreads widely over the body, though it appears chiefly, in a 
diffused state, on the fore-arm. Dr. Willan notices a very obstinate 
and painful modification of this disorder which sometimes takes 
place on the lower extremities. " The papula) spread from the 
calves of the legs to the thighs, nates, loins, and round the body, as 
high as the navel ; being very numerous and close together, they 
produce a cutaneous redness over all the parts above mentioned. 
The cuticle presently becomes shrivelled, cracks in various places, 
and finally separates from the skin in large pieces." It has some 
resemblance to the intertrigo, which however may be distinguished 

* Bronzet, stir l'EJucationdes Enlans, [>. IP" 
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l>y having an uniform red, shining surface without palulae, and being Gen. Ill, 
limited to the nates and thighs. EaprmL 

In like manner, those children are most liable to the strophulus | ,rap *^ 9, 
volaticua or wild-lire-rash, who have a fair and irritable skin, though ParticnhTr 
this also occasionally catenates with a morbid state of the stomach £™^p,™ 
and bowels. It appears sometimes as early as between the third i»* voiati- 
and sixth month, but more frequently later. firerad? 

This last is the erythema volatieum of Sauvages, the aestus vola- Erythema 
ticus of many earlier writers : whence the French name of feu ^emus vo- 
volage. All these terms have, however, been often used in a very i»<' ca8 - 
indefinite sense, and hence, also applied to one or two species of 
porrigo, and especially porrigo Crustacea or crusta lactea.* And 
hence, Dr. Armstrong has described this last disease as a strophulus 
or tooth-rash. t 

The strophulus dlbidus, and strophulus candidus, are the two Particular 
slightest varieties of this species of indisposition. The first isE.strophu- 
chiefly limited to the face, neck, and breast, and often continues in 'jf^andi- 
the form of numerous, hard, whitish specks for a long time, which du* 
on the removal of their tops do not discharge any fluid, though it is 
probable they were originally formed by a deposition of fluid, which 
afterwards concreted under the cuticle. The pimples in the scro- 
phulus candidus are larger and diffused over a wider space ; often 
distributed over the loins, shoulders and upper part of the arms ; 
though it is rarely that they descend lower. Several of the varieties 
occasionally co-exist and run into each other, particularly the first 
two.} 



SPECIES II. 
EXORMIA LICHEN. 

UCHENOUS RASH. 

rnrpTioN pirrrsE ; pimples bed ; troublesome sekse of TIN- 
GLING OK PEICKING. 

Lichen {mw*-*<) is a term common to the Greek phytologists §J£ p g; 
as well as the Greek pathologists. By the former it is applied to origin of 
that extensive genus of the algae, or rather to many of its species, *« £** 
which still retains the name of lichen in the Linnean system : and 
it is conjectured by Pliny that the physicians applied the same name 
to the species of disease before us from the resemblance it produces 
on the surface of the bodv to many of the spotty and minutely tuber- 
cular lichens, which are found wild upon stones, walls, and the bark 
of trees or shrubs. Gorraeus, however, gives two other origins of 
the term ; one, of which he does not approve, from the eruption 

* Astruc De Morb. Infant, p. 44. t On the Diseases of Children, p. 5& 

i Underwood, on the Diseases of Children. Vol. I. pasum. 
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being supposed to be cured by its being licked with the human 
tongue ; and the other, to which he inclines, from its creeping in a 
lambent or tongue-like form, over different parts of the body. The 
derivation in both these cases being Af<^« " lambo," " lingo." 

It is a far more troublesome rash than the preceding ; fiom the 
severest modifications of which, however, it chielly differs by the 
intolerable tingling or pricking which accompanies, and peculiarly 
characterizes it. The following are its chief varieties. 



x Simplex. 

Simple Lichen. 



/3 Pilaris. 
Hair-Lichen. 



y Circumscripta. 
Clustering Lichen. 



£ Lividus. 
Livid Lichen. 



Tropicus. 

Summer-rash. 

Prickly-heat. 



£ Ferus. 

Wild Lichen. 



y » Urticosus. 
Nettle Lichen. 



General irritation ; sometimes a few fe- 
brile symptoms at the commencement ; 
tingling aggravated during the night ; 
pimples scattered over the body ; which 
fade and desquammate in about a week. 

Pimples limited to the roots of the hair ; 
desquammate after ten days ; often al- 
ternating with complaints of the head 
or stomach. 

Pimples in clusters or patches of irregular 
forms, appearing m succession over the 
trunk and limbs ; sometimes coalescing ; 
and occasionally reviving in successive 
crop.;, and persevering for six or eight 
weeks. 

Pimples dark-red or livid ; chiefly scat- 
tered over the extremities ; desquam- 
mation at uncertain periods, succeeded 
by fresh crops, often persevering for 
seve/al months. 

Pimples bright-red, size of a small pin's 
head ; heat, itching, and needle-like 
pricking; sometimes suddenly disap- 
pearing, and producing sickness or 
other internal affection; relieved by the 
return of a fresh crop. 

Pimples in clusters or patches, surrounded 
by a red halo ; the cuticle growing 
gradually harsh, thickened, and chappy : 
often preceded by general irritation. 

Pimples very minute, slightly elevated, 
reddish : intolerably itching, especially 
at night ; irregularly subsiding, and re- 
appearing ; chiefly spotting the limbs ; 
occasionally spreading over the body 
with gnat-bite-shaped wheals : from 
the violence of the irritation, at times 
accompanied with vesicles or blisters, 
affn* succeeded by an extensive exfolia- 
tion of ihe cuticle. 



PeZr'tl Under this s P ecies ' as under the last, we may observe that all the 
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varieties are in their purest state simple affections of the skin, though Gen. hi. 
occasionally, probably from peculiarity of habit, or some accidental |^ ia IL 
disorder of the digestive function, connected with the state of the '"^en. 
constitution or of the stomach or bowels. Dr. Willan, indeed, JX "*" 
makes it a part of his specific character, that lichen is " connected ^°-, ne c c e * 
with internal disorder :" but his description is at variance with h.s "ecteVwitii 
definition ; for with respect to the first variety, or simple lichen, he border; 
expressly asserts* that it u sometimes appears suddenly without any ,n °<'g | > &<> 
manifest disorder of the constitution." While in regard to the tro- aTS by 
pical lichen or prickly heat, one of the severest modifications under ™" 3 a e n £ pi _ 
which the disease appears, he states, and with apparent approbation, nion is dis- 
from Winterbottom, Hillary, Clark, and Cleghorn, that it is con- ftj , w p by 
sidered as salutary ; that even " a vivid eruption of the prickly heat quotations, 
is a proof that the person affected with it is in a good state of 
health ;*' — that " its appearance on the skin of persons in a state of 
convalescence from fevers, &c. is always a favourable sign, indi- 
cating the return of health and vigour ;"t that " it seldom causes 
any sickness or disorder except the troublesome itching and prick- 
ing }"| that " it is not attended with any febrile commotion whilst 
it continues out ;"§ and that " it is looked upon as a sign of health, 
and, indeed, while it continues fresh on the skin, no inconvenience 
arises from it except a frequent itching. "|| And, in like manner, 
Dr. Heberden observes that some patients have found themselves 
well on the appearance of the eruption, but troubled with pains of 
the head and stomach during the time of its spread ; but by far the 
greater number experience no other evil from it besides the intole- 
rable anguish produced by the itching, which sometimes makes them 
fall away by breaking their rest, and is often so tormenting as to 
make them almost weary of their lives. Most of these remarks 
apply equally to the urticose variety, one of its severest forms, as I 
shall have occasion to observe presently. 

The simple lichen shows itself first of all by an appearance of«.E. liehcn 
distinct red papulas about the cheeks and chin or on the arms, with I'imp" 
but little inflammation round their base : in the course of three or " chen .- fi 
four days the eruption spreads diffusely over the neck, body, and and pro- 
lower extremities, attended with an unpleasant sensation of tingling gre9S " 
which is sometimes aggravated during the night. In about a week 
the colour of the eruption fades, and the cuticle separates in scurf. 
All the surface of the body, indeed, remains scurfy for a long time, 
but particularly the flexures of the joints. The duration of the com- 
plaint varies ; and hence, in different cases, a term of from fourteen 
to thirty days intervenes between the eruption and a renovation of 
the cuticle. " The eruption sometimes appears suddenly without 
any manifest disorder of the constitution ;"1T and sometimes there 
is a febrile state or rather a state of irritation at the beginning of the 
disorder though u seldom considerable enough to confine the patient 
to the house"** — and which is relieved by the appearance of the 
eruption. It has occasionally been mistaken for measles 01 scaria- 

* Willan, p. 39. t Willan, p. 3o, from Winterbottom. J Id. p. 59, from Hillary. 
§ Id. p. 61, from Clart. 5 Id. p. 63, from Cleghorn. 

T Id. lit Mipra, p. 39. **■ Willan. p,37 
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tina : but its progress, and, indeed, the general nature of its symp- 
toms from the first are sufficiently marked to distinguish it irom 
cither of these. 

The causes are not distinctly pointed out by any of the writers, 
and it is singular that they should have been passed by both by 
YViUan and Bateman. So far as I have seen, this and all the varie- 
ties depend upon a peculiar irritability of the skin as its remote 
cause, and some accidental stimulus as its exciting cause. The 
irritability of the skin is sometimes constitutional, in which case the 
patient is subject to frequent returns of the complaint ; but it has 
occasionally been induced by various internal and external sources 
of irritation : as a diet too luxurious or too meagre ; the debility 
occasioned by a protracted chronic disease, or an exacerbated state 
of the mind ; an improper use of mercury, or of other preparations 
that have disagreed either with the stomach, or the chylifacient 
viscera. Under any of which circumstances, a slight occasional 
cause is sufficient for the purpose, as exposure to the burning rays 
of a summer sun, a sudden chill on the surface, cold water drunk 
during great heat or perspiration ; a dose of opium or any other 
narcotic, or substance that disagrees with the stomach or the idio- 
syncrasy. Dr. Heberden has suggested another cause, as perhaps 
operating in various cases, and inquires whether it may not be 
produced by some irritant floating in the atmosphere of so fine a 
structure as to be invisible to the naked eye ; as the down of various 
plants or insects ; and he particularly alludes to the delicate hairs of 
the dolichos prvriena or cowhage as occasioning the disease in the 
West Indies, from their attacking the skin in this manner impercep- 
tibly. But since general ablutions afford little or no relief, and all 
medicated lotions are even more ineffectual ; and as we can often 
trace it to other causes in our own country, and are at no loss for a 
different cause in the West Indies, the present can hardly be allowed 
to be the ordinary cause, though it may become an occasional ex- 
citement. 

The remedial process should consist in keeping the bowels cool 
and free by neutral salts ; a mixed diet of vegetables, ripe fruits, 
especially of the acescent kind, as oranges and lemons, and fresh 
animal food ; with an abstinence from fermented liquors, a light 
and cool dress, an open exposure to pure air, and an occasional use 
of the tepid-bath. The mineral acids have sometimes proved ser- 
viceable, but not always ; and the red or black hydrargyri sulphu- 
retum has been thought useful by many : but the plan proposed by 
Mr. Wilkinson for the severer kinds of the disease, will here also be 
often found well worthy of trial ; which consists in a calomel purge 
twice a week, and the internal use of the subcarbonate of ammonia 
in a dose of five or six grains, four or five times a-day.* 

Where the system is evidently in an impoverished state from pre- 
vious sickness, innutritive food, or any mesenteric affection, bark, 
the mineral acids, or the metallic tonics afford a reasonable hope of 



* Remarks on Cutaneous Diseases. 1822. 
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relief, and especially such preparations of iron as may sit easy on Gen. in. 
the stomach. 

The hair-lichen, and clustering lichen differ from the pre- ^f^ 10 ' 1011 
ceding in little more than a difference of station or of form. Their Hair lichen. 
causes or mode of treatment run parallel, and it is not needful to j^cim! 
enlarge on them farther. scripuM. 

The livid-lichen is evidently connected with a weak and de- ij„het>. 
hilitated habit. Its papulas are often interspersed with petecchise, fjj^ ch<m 
sometimes, indeed, with purple patches or vibices, and manifest a LividfichenJ 
state of constitution bordering on that of scurvy or porphyra. Here 
the diet, regimen, and medical treatment should be altogether tonic 
and cordial, and may be taken from the plan already proposed for 
this last malady.* 

The tropical lichen, or prickly heat, is a disease of high ^ i I c '„g < an 
antiquity and is equally described by the Greek and Arabian^writers. Prickly 
The latter denominate it eshera, which is the plural of sheri, Topical 
literally papula, and hence the papulae, or papulous disorder, by k° 1 *^ or 
way of emphasis. And this term, softened or corrupted into essera, Essera. 
has been adopted and employed as the name of the disease by many 
European writers of great reputation, as Bartholin, Hillary, and 
Ploucquet. The term, however, has sometimes been used both in 
the East and among Europeans in a looser sense, so as occasionally, 
but most improperly, to embrace urticaria, and some other febrile 
rashes as well. 

The symptoms of the disease I shall give in the words of my 
valued friend Dr. James Johnson, who delineates the disease as he 
has felt it, and as, in recollection, he seems almost to feel it Still, 
and hence his description flows 

Warm from the heart and faithful to its fires. 

" From mosquittoes," says he, " cock-roaches, ants, and the nu- 
merous other tribes of depredators on our personal property, we 
have some defence by night, and, in general, a respite by day ; but 
this unwelcome guest assails us at all, and particularly the most un- 
seasonable hours. Many a time have I been forced to spring from 
table and abandon the repast, which I had scarcely touched, to 
writhe about in the open air, for a quarter of an hour : and often 
have I returned to the charge, with no better success, against my 
ignoble opponent ! The night affords no asylum. For some weeks 
after arriving in India, I seldom could obtain mote than an hour's 
sleep at one lime, before I was compelled to quit my couch, with no 
small precipitation, and if there were any water at hand, to sluice 
it over me for the purpose of allaying the inexpressible irritation I 
But this was productive of temporary relief only ; and, what was 
worse, a more violent paroxysm frequently succeeded. 

" The sensations arising from prickly heat are perfectly indescri- 
bable ; being compounded of pricking, itching, tingling, and many 
other feelings, for which I have no appropriate appellation. 

* Vol. in. Chess, in. Onl. iv. Spec is 
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" It is usually, but not invariably accompanied by an eruption ot 
vivid red pimples, not larger in general, than a pin's head, which 
spread over the breast, arms, thighs, neck, and occasionally along 
the forehead, close to the hair. This eruption often disappears, in 
a great measure, when we are sitting quiet, and the skin is cool ; 
but no sooner do we use any exercise that brings out a perspiration, 
or swallow any warm, or stimulating fluid, such as tea, soup, or 
wine, than the pimples become elevated, so as to be distinctly seen, 
and but too sensibly felt ! 

" Prickly heat, being merely a symptom, not a cause of good 
health, its disappearance has been erroneously accused of producing 
much mischief; hence the early writers on tropical diseases, harping 
on the old string of ' humoral pathology,' speak very seriously of 
the danger of repelling, and the advantage of ' encouraging the 
eruption, by taking small warm liquors, as tea, coffees, wine-whey, 
broth, and nourishing meats.' 

" Indeed, I never saw it even repelled by the cold bath ; and in 
my own case, as well as in many others, it rather seemed to aggra- 
vate the eruption and disagreeable sensations, especially during the 
glow which succeeded the immersion. It certainly disappears sud- 
denly, sometimes on the accession of other diseases, but I never had 
reason to suppose that its disappearance occasioned them. I have 
tried lime-juice, hair-powder, and a variety of external applications, 
with little or no benefit. In short, the only means which I ever saw 
productive of any good effect in mitigating its violence, till the con- 
stitution got assimilated to the climate, were — light clothing — 
temperance in eating and drinking — avoiding all exercise in the heat 
of the day — open bowels — and last, not least, a determined resolu- 
tion to resist with stoical apathy its first attacks." 

In this species, as also in the next, it is obvious that the extremi- 
ties of the nerves which accompany the cutaneous papilla?, are in a 
peculiar state of irritation. And when we reflect that the organ of 
the skin possesses the most acute sensibility of any of the structures of 
the body, and suffers more pain than any other part under amputation ; 
and when to this we add that the nerves are uniformly most sensible 
at their extremities, we can be at no los» to account for the mad- 
dening distress which is hereby produced.* 

The wild lichen, or lichen feeus, is particularly noticed by 
Celsus under the name of agria, as applied to it by the Greeks 
from the violence with which it rages. It occurs in him after a 
brief description of a variety of papula of a milder kind, which 
Willan supposes, and with some reason, to be the clustering. 
" Altera autem est, quam 'a«/?/«» Greed appellant : in qua similiter 
quidem, sed magis cutis exasperatur, exulceraturquc, ac vehemen- 
tius et roditur, et rubet, et interdum inter pilos remittit. Quae minus 
rotunda est, difficilius sanescit : nisi sublata est, in impetiginem 
vertitur."!" This variety, however, in its general range, its vehe- 
mence, and protracted duration, approaches nearer to the ncttlo- 



* Bostoek, Elementary System of Physiology, p, 8.j. Bto. 1824. 
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lichen than to any other : yet the pimples are larger, more clustered, Gen. hi. 
and more apt to run into a pustular inflammation, so as often to /e.^ci.uI 
produce cutaneous exulcerations and black scabs ; and hence the ^ u *- 
remark of Celsus that it is disposed to terminate in an impetigo, or, lichen, 
as others have it, in psora or lepra. £6. ria <>»' 

1 lie UHTicosE or nettle-lichen is, perhaps, the most distressing n e. lieban 
form of all the varieties, if we except the tropical : and like the SteST* 
tropical, notwithstanding its violence, it is often totally independent tjJ" 1 ^ 
of any constitutional affection. I can distinctly say from various trouuie- 
cases that have occurred to me, that even where the patient has ?h™p°«c*e", 
been worked up to such a degree of madness as to force him against but not n «- 
his own will into a perpetual scratching, which greatly exasperates connected 
it, still the constitution has remained unaffected, the pulse regular, ^onsti'uuou. 
the appetite good, and the head clear. In most of the cases, the 
author alludes to, however, there was an established or idiopathic 
irritability of the systen, and especially of the skin ; and in one or 
two of them it was unfortunate that opium, under every form and 
in every quantity, always increased the irritability ; while no other 
narcotic was of any avail. I freely confess that I have been more Most in- 
perplexed with this obstinate and intractable variety, which has, in medical" '" 
some cases, irregularly subsided for a few days or weeks, and then i«atmtnt. 
reappeared with more violence than ever, than I have been with 
almost any other complaint that has ever occurred to me. The 
subcarbonate of ammonia, as just referred to, has sometimes been 
serviceable, but by no means always. A tepid bath and especially 
of sea-water has sometimes also been useful, but I have often found 
even this fail ; and have uniformly observed the bath mischievous 
when made hot ; for the skin will not bear stimulation. The by- Prp«ie 
drocyanic or prussic acid in doses of four minims, two or three 
times a day, has occasionally also subdued the irritability, though in 
a few instances it has produced more mischief than it has removed. 

From the alterant apozems of sarsaparilla, elm-bark, juniper-tops, 
and snake-root, no benefit has accrued ; and as little from sulphur, 
sulphurated quick-silver, nitre, the mineral acids, and the mineral 
oxydes and salts. I once tried the arsenic solution, but the stomach 
would not bear it. Sea-bathing, however, in connexion with sea-air, 
has rarely failed ; and I am hence in the habit of prescribing it to a 
delicate young lady who has been several times most grievously 
afflicted with this distressing malady, as soon as it re-appears ; as 
well from the known inefficacy of every other remedy, a long list of 
which she has tried with great resolution, as from the benefit which 
this has almost uniformly produced. 

Mr. Wilkinson recommends that the itching parts be frequently 
moistened with a lotion consisting of a scruple of subcarbonate of 
ammonia, and acetate of lead dissolved in four ounces of rose water 
and be slightly touched every day, or every other day with aromatic 
vinegar diluted with one third part of water.* 

I have said that the wild lichen in its severity and duration offers How n.r 
a near resemblance to this. This former, however, is more apt to ^ w.id° 

lichen. 
* Remarks on Cutaneous Disease^ p. 25. 1S22> 
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Gek. ni. run into a pustular inflammation, though in the nettle-lichen we 
SpecIL sometimes find a few of the vesicles filled with a straw-coloured 
fluid, but which are not permanent. There is also a greater ten- 
dency to some constitutional affection in the wild than in the nettle 
modification, and particularly to a sickness or some other disorder ot 
the stomach upon repulsion by cold. Under the nettle-lichen me 
patient seldom finds the stomach or any other organ give way, and 
will endure exposure to a sharp current of air with a full reeling ot 
refreshment, without any danger of subsequent mischief. 

There is a singular modification of this disease described m a letter 
from Dr. Monsey, of Chelsea College, to Dr. Heberden, in winch 
the cause was exposure of the skin to a bright sun in the open air. 
The patient was a man thirty years of age, of a thin, spare, habit : 
and his skin, as soon as the solar rays fell upon it, became instantly 
almost as thick as leather, and as red as vermilion, with an intolera- 
ble itching : the whole of which abated about a quarter of an hour 
after he went into the shade. Dr. Monsey adds that this was not 
owing to the heat of the sun, for the sun in winter affected him full 
as much, if not more, and the heat of the fire had not such an effect. 
He was, in consequence, thrown into a state of " confinement for 
near ten years. It may not be amiss," continues Dr. Monsey, " to 
mention one particular, which is, that one hot day having a mind to 
try if he were at all benefited by his immersions" (he seems to have 
used a salt-bath under cover for many weeks) " he undressed him- 
self and went into the sea in the middle of the day : but he paid very 
dearly for the experiment, the heat diffusing itself so violently over 
his whole body by the time he had put on his clothes, that his eye- 
sight began to fail, and he was compelled to lie down upon the 
ground to save himself from falling. The moment he lay down the 
faintness went off ; upon this he got up, but instantly found himself 
in the former condition : he, therefore, lay down, and immediately 
recovered. He continued alternately getting up and lying down till 
the disorder began to be exhausted, which was in about half an hour, 
and so gradually went off. He had frequently been obliged to use 
the same practice at other times, when he was attacked with this, 
disorder." 

That this case is to be regarded as a peculiar form of the present 
species, the extraordinary irritation and intolerable itching of the 
skin seem to vouch for sufficiently. It discovers, however, a cu- 
taneous excitement of an idiopathic and most singular kind : and, 
keeping this idea in mind, it is not difficult to account for the ten- 
dency to deliquium related in the latter part of the account. The 
patient, it seems, could endure cold bathing under cover or in the 
shade, and was not rendered faint by the re-active glow that ensued 
upon his quitting the water ; but when to this re-active glow was 
united, in consequence of hia bathing in the open air and in the mid- 
dle of the day, the pungent heat of the sun, he was incapable of en- 
during both, till, by a certain length of exposure to this conjoint sti- 
mulus, the cutaneous nerves became torpid, which it seems they did 
in about half an hour : when the affection we arc told " jrradnallv 
went off."' 
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A daily exposure to the same exhausting power would, in all pro- Gen. hi. 
bability, soon have rendered the torpitude habitual, or at least have Enormia"' 
reduced the cutaneous sensibility to its proper balance, which, after £ cl V; n - 
all, forms the real cure in the West Indies, and in most of the chro- rash. 6 " 
nic cases of our own country. This, however, does not seem to Tr,atm * nt - 
have been thought of: but, after having tried a long list of different 
series of medicines in hospital and in private practice to no purpose, 
the patient was at length fortunate enough, when under the care of 
Dr. Monsey, to be put, as a forlorn hope, upon a brisk course of^^M 
calomel, of which he took five grains every night with a purge of calomel, 
rhubarb or cathartic extract the ensuing morning for nearly a fort- 
night in succession : and having thus transferred the morbid irrita*- 
bility of the skin to the intestinal canal, the disease left him. 



SPECIES III. 
EXORMIA PRURIGO. 

FRURIGINOUS RASH. 

ERUPTION DIFFUSE ; PIMPLES NEARLY OF THE COLOUR OF THE CU- 
TICLE ; WHEN ABRADED BY SCRATCHING OOZING A FLUID THAT 
CONCRETES INTO MINUTE BLACK SCABS ; INTOLERABLE ITCHING, 
INCREASED BY SUDDEN EXPOSURE TO HEAT. 

In the symptoms of a papular eruption, and an intolerable itching, Gen. III. 
this species bears an approach towards the preceding ; but it diners „" C f ar Iir * 
from it essentially in the colour of the papulae, and in the nature of related to 
the itching, which is often far more simple ; and, when combined 
with a sense of stinging, gives a feeling peculiar to itself, like that 
of a nest of ants creeping over the body and stinging at the same 
time. . ; 

It offers the three following varieties, the last of which chiefly 
differs from the second in being more inveterate : — 

K Mitis. Pimples soft and smooth ; itching at 

Mild Prurigo. times subsiding ; chiefly common to 

the young and in spring time. 

a Formicans. Pimples varying from larger to more ob- 

Emmet-prurigo. scure than in the last ; itching inces- 

sant, and accompanied with a sense of 
pricking or stinging, or of the creeping 
of ants over the body ; duration from 
two months to two or three years, with 
occasional but short intermissions : 
chiefly common to adults. 

„ Senilis Pimples mostly larger than in either of 

' inveterate prurigo. the above, sometimes indistinct, giving 

the surface a shining and granulated 
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appearance ; itching incessant : com- 
mon to advanced years, and nearly in- 
veterate, 

In all the varieties the itching differs in its extent ; being some- 
times limited to a part only of the body, and sometimes spreading 
over the entire frame.* Courmclte relates a case in which it alter- 
nated from side to side :| and in many instances it appears periodi- 
cally. Hence, in Willan we have not only an account of the three 
preceding varieties, but of several others, which chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, differ from them in being limited to particular parts ; as 
prurigo podicis, p. praeputii, p. urethralis, p. pubis, p. pudendi 
muliebris. 

A common cause of this species in all its varieties, though by no 
means the only cause, is want of proper cleanliness of the skin and 
of apparel ; and hence it is found most frequently in the hovels of 
the poor, the squalid, and the miserable. Yet as it is not always 
found under these circumstances even where there is the grossest 
uncleanliness, some other cause jointly operating in such situations, 
some idiopathic condition of the skin, by which the sordes thus col- 
lected and obstructing the mouths of the cutaneous exhalants be- 
comes an active irritant, must be admitted. One of these condi- 
tions appears to be a skin peculiarly delicate and sensible, which is 
mostly to be found in early life ; and another, a skin peculiarly dry 
and scurfy, which is a common condition of old age ; on which 
account repelled perspiration is correctly set down as a cause by 
Itiedlin. Even in the cleanliest habits, these peculiarities of the 
skin often become causes of themselves, and of a more intractable 
kind than mere sordes, as they are far more difficult of removal. A 
diet offish alone has sometimes excited such a habit : and an ha- 
bitual addiction to spirituous drinks, whether wine, ale, or alcohol, 
produces also, in many persons, a like sensibility of the surface, and 
lays a foundation for the disease in its most obstinate form. 

Where the rash continues long and becomes pertinacious, the 
papulas form minute exulcerations, degenerating, in the first variety, 
into a species of contagious itch, and in the second, into a running 
scall ; which last, in the third or inveterate variety, sometimes forms 
nests for various parasitic insects,:}; and especially for several species 
of the acarus and pediculus, to which Dr. Willan adds the pulex. 
In treating of intestinal animalcules, we had occasion to observe 
that " they appear, from the luxuriance of their haunts and repasts, 
to be, in various instances, peculiarly enlarged and altered from the 
structure they exhibit out of the body ; whence a difficulty in deter- 
mining, in many cases, the exact external species to which a larve. 
worm, or animalcule found within the body may belong. "§ This 
remark applies with peculiar force to the parasites detected in the 
diseases before us, some of which grow to such an enormous size, 

* SHonus, Tr. 34, Loesclier. t Journ. Med. Tom. lxxxv. 

X Sommer, Diss, de afiectibus pruriginosis Sejiritu.— J.oesnhcr. Dim. de prurilu 
senili totius corporis. Witeb. 1728. 
| Vol, j. Hehriinthra erratic?., p. 230. 
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and with such altered characters from rioting on so plentiful a g^jj}; 
supplv of juices, that it is by no means easy to recognise them. Dr. ejwhbw 
Willan describes an insect of this kind found in great abundance on gggiw, 
the body of a j)atient suffering under the inveterate prurigo, which rath 
he at first took tor a pediculus, though from the niuibleness of its 
motions, as well as from other characters, he at length ascertained 
it to be a pulex, not described by Linneus : more probably, from 
the causes just stated, so altered in its form, as not to be easily 
referred to the species io which it really belongs. 

Thorough and regular ablution and cleanliness are here, therefore, Medical 
peculiarly necessary, and these will often succeed alone, especially 
in the first variety. If they should not, sulphur and the sulphureous 
waters, as that of Harrowgate, taken internally and applied to the 
skin itself, have sometimes been found serviceable, lossile alkali 
combined with sulphur and taken internally with infusion of sassa- 
fras or juniper tops is peculiarly recommended by Dr. Willan. 
Small doses of the blue pill, as three or four grains every night, Blu , e P" 11 

.....,., ' . ,, , r i l • n with eolo- 

combincd with a like proportion ol the extract of coiocyntn is often cynth. 
found serviceable, and especially where the complaint is obstinate 
and has become chronic. Where it is of fresher origin washing the ^ „ of 8 " 1 "! 
parts affected with a diluted solution of ammonia or potash, as for monia for a 
example, a drachm of sal volatile or hart's-horn, to an ounce of 7potns° 1 '. 
water ; or half a drachm of the liquor potassse to the same propor- 
tion of water. This will produce a new excitement or counter- 
stimulus -, and the specific irritation will be generally lost in the Mode of 
common, which we may rest from as soon as necessary : a remark 
which it may be advantageous to bear in mind through most of the 
cutaneous affections before us, as in numerous instances they will 
yield, if early attended to, under a like treatment, and it is for the 
same reason that they have often given way to an occasional use of 
aromatic vinegar, or a diluted solution of nitrate of silver. In a 
very obstinate and chronic case, Mr. Wilkinson tells us that he de- 
rived very great benefit from a free use of an ointment consisting of 
equal parts of sulphur and tar united by means of lard, with two 
drachms of hydrosulphuret of ammonia, and four ounces of chalk 
to every pound and a half. This was liberally applied over the 
whole extent of the eruption every day, and washed off every other 
day. Plummcr's pill and the arsenic solution, however, were em- 
ployed internally in the mean-while ; and the parts occasionally 
washed with undiluted aromatic vinegar, or else a solution of nitrate 
of silver, previous to the application of the ointment.* If the con- 
stitution have suffered from a meagre diet, or be otherwise ex- 
hausted, general tonics and a nutritive food must necessarily form a 
part of the plan. 

In many cases, however, of the second variety, and in still more p 3 "™!^™" 
of the third, this pertinacious and distressing complaint bids defi- penina- 
ance to all the forms of medicine, or the ingenuity of man : and 1 spiking il- 
cannot adduce a stronger illustration of this remark than by re- hutMiiwi. 
ferring to an attack which it lately made on one of the brightest 

* Remarks on Cntanetnre Diseases, p. SO. 1825. 
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Gen. HI. ornaments of medical science in our own day, whose friendship 
E^mi" 1 ' allows me to give the present reference to himself. It is now some- 
prurigo. thing more than four years since he was first visited with this formica- 
rrungiuous ^ but co j our i ess rash w hi c h affected the entire surface, but chiefly 

co e ur7e al of the le g S : an d he naS sinCe tried eVCr y mean tliat t,le resoUrCCS °f 

medicinei his own mind or the skill of his medical friends could suggest, yet 
lain.'" for the most part without any thing beyond a palliative or tempo- 
rary relief. The tepid bath produced more harm than good, though 
several times repeated : Harrowgate water internally and exter- 
nally had recourse to was of as little avail : acids and alkalies, sepa- 
rate or conjoined, in whatever way made use of, failed equally, 
nor did purgatives or diaphoretics or any of the alterative diet 
Gold spring drinks, or the alterative metallic preparations answer better. The 
loTi^n and* coldest spring water employed as a bath or lotion, and free doses of 
free doses opium as a sedative, were the only medicines from which he at any 
wrviceabie. time derived any decided relief, and these constantly afforded it for 
a short time. In the middle of the coldest nights of the preceding 
winter, and the still colder nights of the winter before, he was re- 
peatedly obliged to rise and have recourse to sponging with cold 
water, often when on the point of freezing. The opium he took 
never effected real sleep, nor abated the complaint, but generally 
threw him into a quiet kind of a revery which produced all the re- 
freshment of sleep : and to obtain this happy aphelxia or abstrac- 
tion of mind he was compelled to use the opium in large doses, 
often to an extent of ten grains every twenty-four hours, for weeks 
' together, and rarely in less quantity than five or six grains a day and 
night for many months in succession. The change operated on the 
general habit by this peculiar sensibility of the skin was not a little 
.Animal spi- singular ; for first, in the midst of the distraction produced by so per- 
fected- "nor petual a harassment, and the necessary restlessness of nights, neither 
appetiie. his animal spirits nor his appetite in any degree flagged, but, upon 
the whole, rather increased in energy, and his pulse held true to its 
proper standard. And next, though opium was wont to disagree with 
him in various ways antecedently, it proved a cordial to him through 
the whole of this tedious affection without a single unkindly con- 
comitant, and never rendered his bowels constipated. From the 
long continued excess of action there was at length an evident de- 
ficiency in the restorative power of the skin ; for two excoriations 
arising from the eruption, degenerated into sloughing ulcers. At 
the distance of about nineteen or twenty months from the first at- 
tack, he began to recover ; the skin which had been so long in a 
state of excitement lost its morbid sensibility, and became torpid : 
he had rarely occasion to have recourse to cold ablutions, but dared 
not trust himself through the day without a dose of opium, as an 
exhilarant, though the quantity was considerably reduced. For 
many months also he took the bark and soda as a general tonic. 
Perhaps the most instructive part of this case is the great advantage 
and safety of the external application of cold water, as a refrigerant 
and tonic in cutaneous eruptions accompanied with intolerable heat 
and irritation. And it is possible that half the wells, which in times 
of superstition were dedicated to ?nmr favourite snint. and ?till retain 
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his proper name, derive their virtue from this quality rather than <* BN - *n< 
from any chemical ingredient they contain, which has often as little Enormia 
to do with the cure as the special interposition of the preternatural £™ r r j|°,; oua 

patron. rash! 

I do not know that the prussic acid has hitherto been introduced ^" d Mic 
into practice in this kind of rash : but as I have reason to think it 
has occasionally proved successful in the wild lichen as well as in 
various other disorders of the skin, accompanied with severe irrita- 
tion, it may be tried, with some hope, internally in doses of three ^'dTxte?- 
or four minims two or three times a day ; and, perhaps, not without naiiy, or 
a beneficial effect, in a dilute solution externally ; for which, however, wat«?. 
the laurel water itself may form a convenient substitute. 



SPECIES IV. 
EXORMIA MILIUM. 

MILLET-RASH. 

1'IMPLES VERY MINUTE ; TUBERCULAR ; CONFINED TO TAB FACE ; 
DISTINCT ; BULK-WHITE ; HARD ; GLABROUS ; RESEMBLING MIL- 
LET-SEEDS. 

This species is taken from Plenck who denominates it gratum sive **f^ l **' 
milium. It is a very common form of simple pimple or exormia, Gmium of 
and must have been seen repeatedly by every one, though, with the plenck > 
exception of Plenck, I do not know that it has hitherto been described 
by any nosologist. It has a near resemblance to the white-gum wancet* 
of children, as described by Dr. Underwood, the strophulus albidus 6,ro j! hu, . us 
of Willan, and the present system. But the pimples in the milium l„ what' 
are totally unattended with any kind of inflammatory halo or sur- ^'^^ 
rounding redness : and are wholly insensible. They are sometimes 
solitary, but more frequently gregarious. It is a blemish of small 
importance and rarely requires medical interposition : but as it pro- 
ceeds from a torpid state of the cutaneous excretories, or rather of 
their mouths or extremities which are balled up by hardened mucus, 
stimulant and tonic applications have often been found serviceable, * I e ed t ' e(l ' n . 
as lotions of brandy, spirit of wine, or tincture of myrrh, or a solu- 
tion of sulphate of zinc with a little brandy added to it. 

When this species becomes inflamed it lays a foundation for a 
varus or stone-pock, which we have already described under the 
order of inflammations in the third class of the present system.* 

* Tol. II. p. 223. 
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GENUS IV. 
LEPIDOSIS. 

SCALE-SKIN. 

EFFLORESCENCE OF SCALES OVER DIFFERENT PARTS OF TAB RODV- 
OFTEN THICKENING INTO CRUSTS. 
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Lepidosis is a derivative fromA«r<5, -£>?, " squamma." The Greek 
is preferred to the Latin term, in concurrence with the general rule 
adopted in the present system in regard to the names of the classes, 
orders, and genera. The genus includes those diseases which con- 
sist in an exfoliation of the cuticle in scales or crusts of different 
thickness, and with a more or less denned outline, in many cases 
" owing to a morbid state or secretion of the rete mucosum or adi- 
pose layer of the part immediately beneath, which is sometimes too 
dry, or deficient in quantity ; sometimes perhaps absent altogether ; 
sometimes charged with a material that changes its natural colour ; 
and sometimes loaded with an enormous abundance of a glutinous 
fluid, occasionally combined wilh calcareous earth. In the severer 
cases the true skin participates in the change. 

As this colorific substance, forming the intermediate of the three 
lamellae that constitute the cutaneous integument, is only a little 
lighter in hue than the true skin among Europeans, it is not often 
that we have an opportunity in this part of the world of noticing 
the changes effected upon it by different diseases ; but as among 
negroes it contains the black pigment by which they are distin- 
guished, such changes are among them very obvious ; for the in- 
dividual is sometimes hereby, as we shall see presently, rendered 
pye-balled, or spotted black and white, and there are instances in 
which the whole of this substance, or rather of its colouring part, 
being carried off by a fever, a black man has suddenly been trans- 
formed into a white. 

Changes of this kind often occur without any separation of the 
cuticle from the cutis, but if the fever be violent such separation 
takes place over the entire body, and the cuticle is thrown off in the 
shape of scurf, or scales, or a continuous sheath. And sometimes 
the desquammation from a hand has been so perfect that the sheath 
has formed an entire glove. The same effect has followed occa- 
sionally from other causes than fever, as on an improper use of ar- 
senic* or other mineral poisons, on being bitten by a viper, t and 
sometimes on a severe fright. J There are various instances in which 
the nails have been exfoliated with the cuticle,§ and others in which 

* De Haen, Rat. Med. Part x. Cap. n. 

t Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. i. Ann. iv. v. Obs. 38. 

| Act. Nat. Cur. Vol. vii. Obs. 43. 

< Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. lit. Ann. 11. Obs. 124. 
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the hair has followed the same course. Sometimes, indeed, a habit g =n. IV. 
of recurrence has been established and the whole has been thrown swie-Xn. 
off and renewed at regular periods* in one instance once a month. t 

In the genus before us the exfoliations are of a more limited kind, Minute ex- 

_ j • , .,..._' foliations in 

ana in some instances very minute and comparatively insignificant, the pressni 
In the severer forms, however, the true skin participates in the 89nu, • 
morbid action, and the result is far more troublesome. 
The species it presents to us are the following : 



1. LEPIDOSIS PITYRIASIS. DANDRIFF. 

2. LEPRIASIS. LEPROSY. 

) DRY SCALL. 

I SCALY TETTER. 
4. ICTHYIASIS. FISH-SKIN. 



3. f PSORIASIS. 



SPECIES I. 
LEPIDOSIS PITYRIASIS. 

DANDRIFF. 

i 
PATCHES OP FINE BRANNY SCALES, EXFOLIATING WITHOUT CUTI- 
CULAR TENDERNESS. 

This species is the slightest of the whole : its varieties are as follow : Gen. IV. 

StFECe I* 

« Capitis. Scales minute and delicate ; confined to 

Dandriff of the head . the head; easily separable. Chiefly 

common to infancy and advanced years. 
« Rubra. Scaliness common to the body generally ; 

Red dandriff. preceded by redness, roughness, and 

scurfiness of the surface. 
y Versicolor. Scaliness in diffuse maps of irregular out- 

Motley dandriff. line, and diverse colours, chiefly brown 

and yellow ; for the most part confined 
to the trunk. 

Pityriasis is a term common to the Greek physicians, who concur import of 
in describing it, to adopt the words of Paulus of iEgina, as " the ! er e m gp us C ed C | 
separation of slight furfuraceous matters {■xirv^^m a-toftM-rov), from ^ d G ^ B k bi- 
the surface of the head, or other parts of the body, without ulcera- anwrittrt. 
tion." The same character is given by the Arabian writers, and 
especially by Avicenna and Ah Abbas. But several writers, both 
Greek and Arabian, who have thus described it generally, limit its 
extent to the head, which is the ordinary seat of the porrigo or 
scabby scall, characterized by ulceration, and a purulent discharge, 
covered by minute scabs ; and hence in some writers pityriasis has 
been confounded with porrigo ; or, in other words, the dry and 

* Gooch, Phil. Trans, 1789. t Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec, iih Ann. i. Obi. 194. 
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branny scale with the pustular scab ; which, however, there is no 
difficulty in accounting lor, since the first variety, whose seat is also 
in the head, has a tendency, if neglected, and the minute and scurfy 
scales grow thicker and broader, and crustaccous, to degenerate 
into porriginous pustules. 

The first variety, or dandriff of the iiead, when it attacks 
infants, exhibit minute scales, and when it appears in advanced 

It shows itself at the upper edge of 



Mode of 

treatment 



Gen. IV. 
Spec. I. 
Lbpidiuii 

Piiyriui>i9. 
Dandnff. 
How dis- 
tinguished 
from uur- 
rigo. 

a h. Pity- 
riasis ca 

p' 1 " 3 -. ._ age, scales of larger diameter. 

theVad- the forehead and temples as a slight whitish scurf, set in the form 
of a horse-shoe ; on other parts of the head there are also cuticular 
exfoliations, somewhat larger, flat and semipellucid. Sometimes, 
however, they cover nearly the whole of the baity scalp, imbricate 
in position, or with an overlap, as in tiling. 

Little attention is necessary to this complaint beyond that of clean- 
liness, and frequent ablution ; where, however, the hairy scalp is at- 
tacked it is better to shave the head, when the scales may be re- 
moved by a careful use of soap and warm water, or by an alkaline 
lotion. This is the more expedient, because the scales in this situ- 
ation are often intermixed with sordes, and pustules containing an 
acrimonious lymph are formed under the incrustations ; and in this 
way pityriasis, as we have already observed, may, and occasionally 
does, degenerate into porrigo. 

The second variety, or red DANDKiFF, sometimes affects the 
general health in a perceptible degree from the suppression which 
takes place in the perspiration, and the consequent dryness, stiffness, 
and soreness of the skin ; and the general itching which hence en- 
sues is often productive of much restlessness and languor. This, 
which is the severest modification of the disease, appears chiefly at 
an advanced period of life, though it is not limited to old age. A 
tepid bath of sea-water is, perhaps, the most useful application, as 
serving to soften the skin, and produce a gentle diapnoe. With 
this external remedy Dr. Willan advises we should unite the com- 
pound decoction of sarsaparilla, and antimonials, which operate 
towards a like effect. The tinctura hellebori nigri in small doses 
has also sometimes been found useful : and, where the irritability of 
the skin is not very great, Dr. Batcman was in the habit of using a 
gently astringent lotion or ointment, consisting of the acetate of lead 
with a certain proportion of borax or alum. 

The variegated or motley dandriff, pityriasis versicolor, often 
branches out over the arms, back, breast, or abdomen, but rarely in 
the face, like many foliaceous lichens growing on the bark of trees ; 
and sometimes, where the discoloration is not continuous, suggests 
the idea of a map of continents, islands, and peninsulas, distributed 
over the skin. 

We have a more distinct proof of a morbid condition of the rete 

affection I" mueosum, or adipose colorific layer of the skin in this than in any 

mucoi'Sm ? ther affection belonging to the entire genus. The morbid action, 
indeed, seems confined to this quarter and consists in the secretion 
of a tarnished pigment, though possibly, in some instances, it may be 
only discoloured by a mixture with a small portion of extravasated 

ReUtiun to blood. And, were it not for the furfuraceous scales which determine 
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its real nature, this affection would belong to the genus epichrosis Go*. IV. 
of the present order. There is no elevation ; and the staining J?"pu£ 
rarely extends over the whole body. Dr. Willan tell3 us that it sel- riuiMwni- 
dom appears over the sternum or along tiie spine of the back. I had itotty 
lately a patient, however, in a gentleman about forty years old, who ^"m^vb 
was suddenly attacked with a discoloration and branny efflorescence epirhrosie. 
of this kind, which extended directly across the spine over the loins, ?"™ y vc P r 
and very nearly girded the body. It continued upon him for about f^'pine, 
tnrce years without any constitutional indisposition, or even local dis- times. 
quietude, except a slight occasional itching, and then went away as ciompwfied. 
suddenly as it made its appearance. The hue was a fawn-colour : 
and, as the patient was anxious to lose it, he tried acids, alkalies, 
and othar detergents of various kinds, but without any effect what- 
ever. This variety of dandriff generally continues for many months, is of long 
and not unfrequently, as in the present case, for several years. ance'Tome- 
Being altogether harmless, it requires no medical treatment. t™e» for 

The pityriasis nigra of Willan referred to by Bateman, but only pityriasis 
glanced at by either of them, so far as I have seen it, is rather a ^][ a a of 
modification of the genus epichrosis, and species Pcccilia, under 
which it will be noticed. It is a cuticular discoloration but without 
cuticular exfoliation. 



SPECIES II. 
LEPROSIS LEPRIASIS. 

LEPROSY. 

PATCHES OF SMOOTH, LAMINATED SCALES ; OF DIFFERENT SIZES, AND 
A CIRCULAR FORM. 

This genus constitutes the vitiligo of Celsus. The term lepria- Gen. IV. 
&is is a deriviative from Ae^og " scaber, vel asper ex squammulis y™^ "" 
deccdentibus ;" with a termination appropriated, by a sort of com- Ceisus. 
mon consent, to the squammose tribe of diseases.* Lepra, which genlrir° 
is the more common term, is derived from the same root : but 'J^Jv- 
lepriasis is preferred to lepra as a more general term, and hence why pref^ 
better calculated to comprise the different varieties of this species pe 8 crip- pra * 
so generally described or referred to by the Greek and Oriental t>< ■« bavc 
writers, but whose descriptions, not very definite when first written, w^oo"' 
at least with a few exceptions, have been rendered altogether in- JjgJ,*^ 
definite and incongruous in modern times, from a misunderstanding both in an- 
or confusion of the names under which the descriptions are given, ^"d,™ 
It is to this cause we must ascribe it that even in the learned epitome limes - 
of Dr. Frank lepra is made to include diseases so different, as 
genuine leprosy in all its forms, ichthyiasis, elephantiasis, and 

* Sec the Author's volume of Nosology. Prelim. Diss. p. 60. 
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elephantia, which he distinguishes from elephantiasis from its locality 
and a few other symptoms.* 

The embarrassment, therefore, which Dr. Bateman felt upon this 
subject when writing on the genus elephantiasis, and which has 
been noticed already,! he was equally sensible of when he came 
to LErRA, and the researches of Dr. Willan gave him little or no 
assistance. I could not then find time to render him the aid he 
stood in need of, but I have since directed my attention to tho 
subject, and will now give the reader its results as briefly as 
possible. 

In the admirable and exact description of the cutaneous efflores- 
cences and desquammations, to which the Hebrew tribes were 
subject on their quitting Egypt, and which they seem to have derived 
from the Egyptians, drawn up by Moses and forming a part of the 
Levitical law,f there are three that distinctly belong to the present 
species, all of them distinguished by the name of berat (mnu) or 
" bright spot ;" one called boak (pna) which also imports bright- 
ness, but in a subordinate degree, being " a dull-white beras," not 
contagious, or, in other words, not rendering a person unclean, or 
making it necessary for him to be confined ; and two called tsorat 
(nj,nv) " venom or malignity :" the one a berat lebena or " bright- 
white berat,"§ and the other a berat cecka, " dark or dusky berat,"|| 
spreading in the skin ; both of which are contagious, or, in other 
words, render the person affected with it unclean and exclude him 
from society. IT 

The Arabic and Greek writers, have in fact taken notice of and 
described all these, but with so much confusion of terms and symp- 
toms, from causes I will presently point out, that without thus turning 
back to the primary source it is difficult to unravel them or under- 
stand what they mean. 

The boak, or slighter and uncontaminating berat, is still denomi- 
nated by the same name among the Arabians, boak, and is the 
tox-px A\<p<n or " dull-white leprosy" of the Greeks : while the 
bright-white and dusky berats of the Hebrews, which the latter 
distinguished on account of their malignity by the name of njny 
(tsorat,) are still called among the Arabians by the Hebrew generic 
term with a very slight alteration ; for the berat lebena (njsS mm) 
or bright-white berat of the Hebrew tongue, is the beras bejas of 
the Arabic, and the berat cecka (nn3 mr»3) or dusky berat its beras 
asved : the former of these two constituting the Xt-xf* Atvxy or 
" bright- white" leprosy of the Greeks, and the latter their Xrxptt tutes 
" dusky or nigrescent leprosy." 

So far the whole seems to run in perfect harmony : but as many 
of the Arabians, in process of time, used boak and beras indis- 
criminately, the different species of the disease as well as their 
qualities became immediately confounded, and we are told sometimes 
that leprosy is, and at other times that it is not unclean or conta- 
gious. And what increased the confusion is that the Arabians 
employed also another term of still wider import than either of 



* De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom.^v. p. 211. Mannh. 8ro. 1792. 

t Vol. in. CI. in. Ord. iv. Gen. vm. Spec. i. 

! Lerit. Cap. xm. § Jd. Cap. xm. 38, 39, || Id. v. 3. IT Id. 
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these being (kuba or kouba), which imported scaly eruptions of every <* E ». IV. 
kind, running not merely parallel with the entire genus lepidosis Lop^i* 11 ' 
before us, but something beyond, so as to include the humid as well j% Ti ™'' 
as the dry scall ; and consequently diseases of very different quali- Kouba of 
ties and degrees of malignancy, contagious and uncontagious, cu- a^uT^ai 
ticular and ulcerative. It is a term peculiarly common to the F Rn s e »«><* 
writings of Avicenna and Serapion. And as kouba, or with the cS«d tie" 
article alkouba was also frequently applied to all the species of^ a ™ 8 a P s °' 
beras or leprosy, the real characters of the latter were rendered well as i e - 
doubly doubtful and intricate. And hence a very obvious source of And 8 wa« 
confusion upon this subject originating among the Arabians. aln'heYe- 

But while the Arabian writers borrowed two terms appropriated cies of be- 
to the disease before us from the Hebrew tongue, beras and boak, ™° y ° r 1,p " 
and employed both of them in a loose and indefinite manner, the Greeks wwi? the 
themselves borrowed one and employed it still more indeterminately ; borrowed 
for from the Hebrew njny (tsorat) they obtained their i^apx (psora) {£££ ^ 
— as our own language has since the word sore. Tsorat, as we the Hebrew 
have already seen, is restrained by the Hebrew legislator to the two "heVioose- 
forms of beras or leprosy which were contagious or rendered a man ■?> ,h » 
unclean ; and as the Greeks introduced this term into their own from the 
tongue it would have been better to have restrained it to the same ^It™ 
import, and to have used psora as the translation of tsorat. But borrowed 
the Greeks had the word lepra already by them, as significative of the" r En"ish 
the same disease generally, or a synonym of berat or beras ; and and e u *sedYt 
hence instead of psora they employed lepra which is the word made with per- 
use of in the Greek, as well as in the Latin versions. As lepra, 4,,™™™™' 
however, is a generic term and runs parallel with berat, so as to not le i ,r » M 

11,11 • 11 i ■ among the 

include the boak or uncontaminating, as well as the contaminating Hebrews, 
forms of the disease, the clearness, if not the entire sense, of the {^"us'in"* 
Hebrew is greatly diminished in the Greek version. When we are pustulous 
told by Moses, in the language of the Hebrew bible, that the priest p'roofof 
shall examine the berat, or bright spot, accurately, and if it have the Jencel™ 
specific marks, it is a tsorat (which the berat is not necessarily), singiiius- 
we readily understand what he means. But when he tells us in the tr * ted " 
language of the Greek bible, that the priest shall look at the berat or 
TnXxvyK (which is itself necessarily a lepra), and if it have the specific 
marks it is a lepra, the meaning, to say the least of it, is obscure 
and doubtful. It is probable, however, that psora, when first intro- 
duced into the Greek tongue, imported the very same idea as in the 
Hebrew : but it soon gave way to the older term of lepra, and 
having thus lost its primitive and restricted signification, it seems to 
have wandered in search of a meaning, and had at-different times, and 
by different persons, various meanings attributed to it ; being some- 
times used to express scaly eruptions generally, sometimes the 
scales of leprosy ; but at last and with a pretty common assent the 
far slighter efflorescence of scaly tetters or scalls, denominated in 
the Levitical code saphat (nnso) : and by the Latins scabies or 
impetigo sicca : constituting the psoriasis, or ensuing species of 
the present classification. So that whilst in Hebrew, or under its 
primitive sense, tsorat or psora denoted the most malignant form of 
lepidosis, in Greek, or under its secondary sense, it denoted one of 
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the mildest forms of the same. And hence, another source of 
confusion upon the subject before u« originating among the Greek 
writers, as the preceding originated among the Arabian. 

And when to these two sources of perplexity we add that the 
Greek term lepra was, from a cause I have formerly explained, 
employed equally to express elephantiasis, we shall easily be able to 
account for the indefinite and incoherent descriptions of all these 
diseases which are given by many of the Greek and Arabian writers, 
and the inaccuracy with which the symptoms of one specific disease 
are run into another. Actuarius endeavoured to throw something 
of order into the midst of this confusion by contemplating all these 
maladies, in conjunction with lichen, as different forms of a common 
genus, and dividing them into four separate species : " A less violent 
disease," says he, "than elephantiasis is lepra ; lepra is, however, 
more violent than psora, and psora than the lichenes. But lepra 
penetrates deep, forms circular eruptions and certain funguses or 
deliquescences of flesh, (t/v«« <rt/»T^|f /$ <rx% xec ) and throws off scales 
from which also it derives its name : while psora is more superficial, 
assumes indeterminate shapes, and only casts off furfuraceous cor- 
puscles. A roughness and itching of the skin is common to both."* 
And to the same effect Paulus of iEgina.t 

The real fact is, that the two last are nearly connected in nature, 
and in the present work follow in immediate succession, while both 
are widely remote from the first : and though it is possible they have 
occasionally terminated in it, are by no means naturally connected 
with it, or form a necessary harbinger. 

Lepra or lepriasis in Celsus occurs under the name of vitiligo, 
and, like the berat of the Hebrew legislator, is made to include three 
modifications ; the ordinary forms of it, indeed, that have descended 
to us, though delineated with much error and incongruity. The 
description of Celsus is drawn up with peculiar accuracy and con- 
cinnity, and makes the nearest approach to that of Moses of any I 
am acquainted with : and by uniting them and combining a few well 
ascertained symptoms from other authors, we shall be able to obtain 
a pretty clear insight into the genuine characters of these modifica- 
tions, freed from the extraneous concomitants that have so often 
bewildered us. 



Albida. 

Boak (pna) Heb. 

Boak, Arab. 

Alphos fAAp«?) Auct. 

Gr. Cels. 
Common or dull-white 

leprosy. 



Scales glabrous, dull-white, 
circular and definite ; 
preceded by reddish, and 
glossy elevations of the 
skin ; surrounded by a 
dry, red, and slightly ele- 
vated border : scattered ; 
sometimes confluent ; ir- 
regularly exfoliating and 
reproduced : rarely found 



* Actuar. De Meth. Medend. n. 11. 

t Pant. j^Eain. rv. 2.— Serapion. Breviar. Tr. v. Cap. IT.— Aviccnn. Lib. i.iii. 1^ 
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Nigricans. 

Beral cecha ; Hebr, 

(jrro mm) 
Beras asved, Arab. 
Melas (m«a*«) Auct. 

Gr. Cels. 
Dusky or black 

leprosy. 
Candida. 
Berat lebena. Hebr. 

(rua*? mm) 
Beras bejas. Arab. 
Leuce {Aev>c*i). Auct. 

Gr. Cels. 
Bright-white leprosy. 



on the face : not con- £en/iv. 
Spec. II. 

taglOUS. Leprosis 

Scales glabrous, dusky or leprmsu. 
livid, without central de- 
pression, patches increas- 
ing in size ; scattered, or 
confluent. Contagious. 



Scales on an elevated base, 
glossy-white with a deep 
central depression ; encir- 
cled with a red border ; 
patches increasing in size : 
hairs on the patches white 
or hoary ; diffused over 
the body. Contagious. 



All these, at least in their origin, are strictly cutaneous affections : a l. i, e p ri . 
though we shall presently have to observe that the last two when "" ia Blbida - 
they become inveterate, sometimes seem to afreet the habit ; and it duii-whito 
is hence possible that the first may do so in a long course of time if lc P r0 *y- 
neglected. 

It is on this account that the boak, common or dull-white 
leprosy has been regarded as in every instance a constitutional 
malady by many writers of recent times ; but it was not so regarded 
either by the best Greek and Arabian physicians, who also duly 
distinguished it from elephantiasis and other complaints with which 
it has been confounded by later writers ; nor is it so regarded by 
Dr. Willan, who ascribes it chiefly to cold, moisture, and the accumu- 
lation of sordes on the skin, especially in persons of a slow pulse, 
languid circulation, and a harsh, dry, and impermeable cuticle : or 
whose diet is meagre and precarious. It is hence found chiefly in 
this metropolis among bakers and bricklayers' labourers : coal- 
heavers, dust-men, laboratory-men, and others who work among 
dry, powdery substances, and are rarely sufficiently attentive to 
cleanliness of person. 

In the common, and, perhaps, in all the varieties, the scaly patches History ot" 
commence where the bone is nearest to the surface, as along the the dlsoase - 
skin about the elbow, and upon the ulna in the fore-arm, on the 
scalp, and along the spine, os ilium, and shoulder-blades. They 
rarely appear on the calf of the leg, on the fleshy part of the arms, 
or within the flexures of the joints. Both sides of the body are Process, 
usually affected at the same time and in the same manner ; but, 
contrary to the erysipelatous erythema and some other maladies of 
the skin, the parts first affected do not run through their action and 
heal as other parts become diseased, but continue with little altera- 
tion, till, from medical application or the natural vigour of the con- 
stitution, returning health commences ; when all the patches assume 
a like favourable appearance at the same time, those nearest the 
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extremities, and where the disease, perhaps, iirst showed itself, 
going off somewhat later than the rest. The scaly incrustations 
sometimes extend to the scalp, and a little encroach on the forehead 
and temples ; but it is very rarely that they spread to the cheeks, 
chin, nose, or eyebrows. The eruption is seldom attended with 
pain or uneasiness of any kind, except a slight degree of itching 
when the patient is warm in bed, or of tingling on a sudden change 
of temperature in the atmosphere. 

We have said that this variety is strictly a cutaneous eruption, 
and rarely, if ever, affects the constitution. It is in consequence 
regarded as of but little importance in the Levitical code, which 
contemplates it as not penetrating below the skin of the flesh, and 
not demanding a separation from society. " If a man or a woman," 
says the Jewish law, " have in the skin of their flesh a berat, a 
white berat, then the priest (who after the manner of the Egyptians 
united the character of a physician with his own,) shall look ; and, 
behold, if the berat in the skin of the flesh be dull, it is a boak 
groiving in the skin: he is clean."* Not essentially different 
Celsus, " the vitiligo, though it brings no danger, is, nevertheless, 
offensive, and springs from a bad habit of body. The dull-white 
and the dusky forms in many persons spring up and disappear at 
uncertain periods. The bright-white when it has once made its 
attack, does not so easily quit its hold. The cure of the two former 
is not difficult : the last scarcely ever heals. "t 

We may hence distinctly affirm that the variety of the dull-white 
or common leprosy, is not contagious : and had it been so among 
the Jews, Moses would have condemned the patient to a quarantine 
under this form, as well as under the two ensuing. Dr. Willan, 
indeed, yielding to the general opinion upon this subject, derived 
from a proper want of discriminating one form of the disease from 
another, inclines to believe that it may occasionally become in time 
so interwoven with the habit as to be propagable, but still rejects 
the idea of its being contagious. In reality, although in most coun- 
tries where leprosy is a common malady, places of separate resi- 
dence are usually allotted to those who are affected with it under 
whatever modification it may appear, this has rather been from an 
erroneous interpretation of the Jewish law, and an ignorance of the 
exceptions that are introduced into it. The lepers of Haha, a 
province in the Barbary states, though banished from the towns, are 
seen in parties of ten or twenty together, infesting the roads, and 
approach travellers to beg charity. In Morocco they are confined 
to a separate quarter, or banished to the outside of the walls. 
They are, according to Mr. Jackson, but little disfigured by the 
disease, except in the loss of the eyebrows, which the females en- 
deavour to supply by the use of lead-ore ; while they give an addi- 
tional colour to their complexion by the assistance of al akken or 
rouge. 

In like manner, Niebuhr asserts that one of the species of leprosy 
to which the Arabs are subject, is by them still called Boak ; but 



Levit. Cap. xiil. 36, 39. 



t De Medicina, Lib. v. Cap. xxvm. Sect. 19. 
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that is neither contagious nor fatal. Upon which remark his anno- Oen.iv. 
tator M. Forskal adds, " the Arabs call a sort of leprosy in which Jt"£jJ 
various spots are scattered over the body Behaq ; which is without n8 ' 8 a ' b 'J»- 
doubt the same as is named pm (bohak or behaq) in Lev. xiii. *™ e T° r 
They believe it to be so far from contagious that one may lie with pro5 y- 
the person aflected without danger. "On May 15, 1763," says ^°«k «*« 
he, « I saw at Mokha a Jew who had the leprosy bohak. The 7*M« y 
spots are of unequal size : they do not appear glossy ; they are al >Jecc «- 
but little raised above the skin, and do not change the colour of the 
hair : the spots are of a dull white inclining to red."* 

The nigrescent leprosy forming the second variety, is improperly ^ h Lepri- 
callcd black, though it was so named by the Greeks. The colour, mm?' 5 "" 
as repeatedly described by the Jewish legislator, is rather obscure, 5a'iuT 
darkling, or dusky. The term is nr»D (cecha) whence the Latin roay. 
caucus : and it immediately imports obfuscous, or overcast with scribed d ?n 
shade or smoke. The character in Celsus is in perfect accordance tl, ?- I, *TJ* i " 
with this, as he explains to us that ,ucA«$, or " niger," in its applica- character 
tion to this variety, imports " umbra; similis," " shade-like," or by Cel ™*' 
"shadowed." The hue is tolerably represented in Dr. Willan's 
plate, but better in Dr. Bateman's, in which it has been retouched. 
The natural colour of the hair, which in Egypt and Palestine is Hair on the 
black, is not changed, as we are repeatedly told in the Hebrew code, changed in 
nor is there any depression in the dusky spot ; while the patches, colou *' 
instead of keeping stationary to their first size, are perpetually en- 
larging their boundary. The patient labouring under this form was 
pronounced unclean by the Hebrew priest or physician, and hereby 
sentenced to a separation from his family and friends : and hence 
there is no doubt of its having proved contagious. Though a much A soveier 
severer malady than the common leprosy, it is far less so than the preceding 
leucc or third variety : and on this account is described more briefly ^f*'^ 1 
in the Hebrew canon. In our own quarter of the world the exfo- the «ubse- 
liaied surface in the nigrescent or dusky leprosy remains longer ^"harac- 
without new scales, discharges lymph, often intermixed with blood, twasit aj>- 

. . ,.,, . ° ,. i •. • i i . pears in our 

and is very sore. When it covers the scalp it is particularly trou- own coun- 
blesome. With us it is chiefly found among soldiers, sailors, sculler- tT *- 
men, stage-coachmen, brewers, labourers, and otl;ers whose occupa- 
tions arc attended with much fatigue, and expose them to cold and 
damp, and to a precarious or improper mode of diet. For the same 
reason women habituated to poor living, and constant hard labour, 
are also liable to this form of the disease. 

In conseouence of the increased excitement and irritability of the G r r t p d ^ cr osi 
skin in the fiot and sandy regions of Egypt and Palestine, there is, tion to m 
however, a far greater predisposition to leprosy of all kinds, than in {£• *^. 

the cooler temperature of Europe. And hence, under the next rosy in hot 
, C . .i /• ,i r i _ than m cool- 

variety, we shall have occasion to observe, from the JLevitical ac- er c ii niateg . 

count, that all of them were apt to follow upon various cracks or 

blotches, inflammations or even contusions of the skin. 

The bright- white eei-rosy, is by far the most serious and obsti- a ' Eig ca X" 

nate of all the forms which the disease assumes. The pathognomic da. 

* lieisebeschieibung nach Arabien nnd r.ndctn unlicgcn.lnn Lendern. Band. Ko- ^^ cp " 
neiihag. 4to. 1774. Vathogno- 

Vor.V.— 60 miC8fl ' 
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Gen. IV. characters dwelt, upon by the Hebrew legislator in deciding it are, 
yl*L<-v\- " a glossy-white and spreading scale upon an elevated base, the 
esiscamii- elevation depressed in the middle but without a change of colour, 
Bright- the black hair on the patches, which is the natural colour of the hair 
rosi t . e ' ep " in Palestine, participating in the whiteness, and the patches theni- 
pointed out selves perpetually widening their outline." Several of these cha- 
vitic'ai law. racters taken separately belong to other lesions or blemishes of the 
these wken s ^' n as we *'' ant ' therefore none of them were to be taken alone : 
separately and it was only when the whole of them concurred that the Jewish 
other biei'n- priest, in his capacity of physician, was to pronounce the disease a 
ishes: when tsorat (rvjnx) or malignant leprosy. We have said that in lepriasis, 
have eon- the rete mucosum, or colorific adipose layer of the skin is peculiarly 
formiog'a affected, and we have here a still more distinct proof of this asser- 
psorat or tion in the change of the hair, the colour of which is derived from 
iepVos/ n this material. This change is produced by the barter of a black for 
a white colouring material, probably a phosphate of lime, which 
gives also the bright glossy colour, not hoary or dull, to the scaly 
patches ; and which in ichthysiasis, forming the fourth species of 
the present genus, we shall find is occasionally deposited on the 
surface in prodigious abundance. 
^Tbf ' Common as this form of leprosy was among the Hebrews, during 
received by and subsequent to their residence in Egypt, we have no reason to 
brows e from believe it was a family-complaint or even known among them an- 
the natives tecedently : and there is hence little doubt, notwithstanding the con- 
syp ' fident assertions of Manetho to the contrary, that they received the 
infection from the Egyptians instead of communicating it to them. 
Their subjugated and distressed state, however, and the peculiar 
nature of their employment, must have rendered them very liable 
to this as well as to various other blemishes and misaffections of the 
Predispo- s ^ in '• in the production of which there are no causes more active 
neQtcauues: or powerful than a depressed state of body and mind, hard labour 
under a burning sun, the body constantly covered with the excoria- 
ting dust of brick-fields and an impoverished diet ; to all of which 
the Israelites were exposed whilst under the Egyptian bondage. 
producing a It appears also, from the Mosaic account, that in consequence of 
di/posTtion . these hardships there was, even after they had left Egypt, a general 
predisposition to the tsorat or contagious form of leprosy, so that it 
often occurred as a consequence of various other cutaneous affec- 
tions ; sometimes appearing as aberat lebena (rus 1 ? mru), or bright 
white leprosy, and sometimes as a berat cecha (rmD mm), dusky 
Lesions and leprosy, according to the peculiar habit or idiosyncracy. The 
suspect'ed cutaneous blemishes or blains which had a tendency to terminate in 
as Whin- leprosy, and which were consequently watched with a suspicious 
eye from the first, are stated by Moses to have been the following : 

1. Shaat (row).* Herpes, or tetter, «:,*„, Sept. 

an irritated cicatrix. 

2. Saphat (nnSD).| Psoriasis, or dry scall.— 

Dry sahafata, Arab. 

* Levit. Caj>. xiii. 2. 10. 19. 43. + id. v. 2. 6, 7, 6, 



gers. 
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3. Nctek (pnj). 
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4. Berat (mn:i).t 

5. Boak (pHD).} 

G. Nega (;»jj)-§ 

7. Shechin (pn»).ll 

8; Mectttash (wx ni3»).1T 



Porrigo, or humid seall. Gem. iv. 
Porrigo. Lat. \crs. Jun. y ^XeJi". 
ef. Trcmel. Moist sahafata, "■««n« : 

r::b. 



Leuce, bright-white scale , 

the critical sign of con- 
tagious leprosy. 

Alphos, dull-white scale: the 
critical sign of unconta- 
gious leprosy. 

Ictus, blo'.v or bruise : ify, 
Sept. 

Furunculus, or boil, as in 
Job ii. 7. 

Anthrax, or carbuncle : lite- 
rally " a fiery inflamma- 
tion." 



Bri^ht- 
whltfl lep- 
rosy. 



On the appearance of any one of these affections upon a person And "«ne« 
he was immediately brought before the priest for examination. If feUonaiiy " 
the priest perceived that in connexion with such blemish there were exa " ,ined 

., ,. .. . - on their ap- 

the distinctive signs of a tsorat or contagious leprosy, as a bright pearanca : 
glossy and squammous surface, with a depression in the middle, and ™^l*Z~ 
white hairs, the person was immediately declared unclean and is and iw con_ 
supposed to have been sent out of the camp to a lazaretto provided * Rqae,, 
for the purpose. If the priest had any doubt upon the subject, the 
person was put under domestic confinement for seven days, when 
he was examined a second time ; and if, in the course of the pre- 
ceding week, the eruption had subsided and discovered no tendency 
to the above distinctive characters, he was discharged at once. But 
if the eruption were stationary, and the result still doubtful, he was 
put under confinement for seven days more : at the expiration of 
which, on a third examination, the nature of the disease always 
sufficiently disclosed itself ; and he was either sentenced to a per- 
manent separation from the community, or pronounced clean, and 
set at liberty. 

These doubtful cases, as we have just noticed, sometimes super- These pre- 
induced the bright-white, and sometimes the dusky leprosy, ap- ^"matimos 
parently according to the particular constitution of the skin, or of J 5 * 6 ' 1 ", j e 
the habit generally. And we are further told that there were two sometimes 
ways in which the disease, and particularly the severest or bright- accord/*!' 
white form of it, terminated; — a favourable and an unfavourable. to ' ho .i K; - 
If it spread over the entire frame without producing any ulceration, thVcensti- 
it lost its contagious power by degrees ; or, in other words, run Boih"^™- 
through its course and exhausted itself. In which case, there being natedin 
no longer any fear of further evil either to the individual himself or a W favo«a- 
to the community, the patient was declared clean by the priest, jj)jVJJ u 
while the dry scales were yet upon him, and restored to society.** lost its con- 
If, on the contrary, the patches should ulcerate, and quick or fun- J, 8 /^,™ Rf 

tcr having 
* Leyit. cap. xiii. V. SO, SI. f W- v - 2 » et s *pe alibi. % Id. v. 39. tU n its 

fc Id. v. 29. 42. |! Id. v. 18. *T Id. v. 24. ** Id. v. 12, 13. course: 
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Gen. IV. gous flesh (;n -M3) * spring up in them, the priest was at once to 
S r E i' ll \ pronounce it an inveterate leprosy ;| a temporary confinement was 
a B is'cand['" declared to be totally unnecessary, and he was regarded as unclean 
j "right- f° r ut ~ e - The accuracy with which this second termination is de- 
whue scribed, is fully confirmed by the passage quoted already, but for 
awfan'un- another purpose from Actuarius, and it is curious to observe how 
ter'mtnaling closely they coincide. " The lepra," says the latter, speaking of it 
in fungous i n its worst form, " penetrates deep, forms circular eruptions and 
ThuTo'rmi- certain funguses or deliquescences of flesh." But we meet with 
fi ati °d b° n nothing- in the Mosaic account that approximates it to elephantiasis : 
Actuarius. nothing of a thick, rugose, livid, tuberculatc, and, particularly, an 
not^in» iu' s insensible skin; nothing of fierce and staring eyes, hoarse, and 
the Mosaic nasal voice, or of a general falling off' of the hair. And hence we 

account . 

thatap- have additional proof that these maladies were distinct, and uncon- 
it'to'eie- 68 nec ted. This malignant state of the disease, however, is still gene- 
phantia«iB, rally called, after the Greek misnomer, elephantiasis : and the two 
symptoms" maladies in consequence hereof are to this hour confounded in the 
of which Greek islands, and even as far north as Iceland, the ultima Thule 
even gknc- to which the literature of the Greeks has travelled : but we have 
8t> sufficient proof in all these cases, from some of the best travellers 
of the present day, that the disease thus described is not the tuber- 
cular or thick-legged elephantiasis, but the above malignant form 
of genuine leprosy. Thus, Mr. Jowett, in his very interesting 
" Christian Researches in the Mediterranean," in describing the 
beautiful, but now, from its political reverses, most pitiable island 
of Haivali or Kydonia, near Scio, " a little farther on is the hospital 
for lepers : it was founded by a leper. Elephantiasis is no uncom- 
mon disorder in these parts : its effects are very offensive. I saw 
poor men and women with their fingers or legs literally ivearing or 
wasting away-yX — forming a character directly opposite to what 
occurs in proper elephantiasis ; where the limbs, though they con- 
tinue to crack, continue to thicken enormously, even to the moment 
of separation. Dr. Henderson, on the contrary, while describing 
the real elephantiasis in Iceland, calls it the Jewish leprosy, and 
offers a sort of apology for Moses that he " has not noticed the 
very striking anaesthesia, or insensibility of the skin,"§ which, con- 
tinues he, "is an inseparable attendant of the genuine elephantiasis." 
The direct answer is that Moses delineates a different disorder and 
one in which no such symptom exists, 
icience not ^ s l e P ros yi except in its less common and contagious modifica- 
often turu- tions, has always been accounted a blemish rather than a serious 
euro intiie disease in the East, the art of medicine has rarely, in that quarter, 
Ea*t with been gravely directed towards it, save in the use of the oxyde of 
ousnesa, arsenic, which is by far the most efficacious of every remedy that 
the usVof ^ as ^' tne rto been tried in any quarter. I have already had occasion 
arsenic. to notice the preparation and proportion of this mineral, employed 
from time immemorial, in treating of elephantiasis, for which disease, 
also, it is in common use : and the reader may turn to the passage 

* Lerit. cap. xiii. v. 10. 1-1, 15. -f Id. v. \\. 

I Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, p. 65. 8vo. 1622. 

$ Iceland ; or, the Journal of a Residence in that Island. 
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at his leisure. But, with the exception of arsenic, the remedies Gen. IV. 
proposed by the Asiatics are trifling and little worthy of notice. y "£•££ 

In Europe the mode of treatment has, indeed, been far more com- * s ' s ca,uU - 
plicated, but 1 am afraid not much more skilful or successful : con- Bright- 
sisting, till of late years, of preparations quite as insignificant as any ^y telep " 
that occur in the Arabian writers, and often highly injurious by their Tie»ttaent 
stimulating property. Of the insignificant the simplicity of modern l"n "ru** 
practice has banished by far the greater number : and it is now, per- [^j lo n f < | ia 
haps, hardly known to the general, or even to the medical botanist, cant. 
that meadoic scabious, and several other species of the same genus 
were so denominated from their being supposed, when employed as 
a wash in the form of decoction, to possess an almost specific virtue 
against leprosy, itch, and almost every other kind of foul and scabi- 
ous eruption. 

Warm bathing, simple or medicated ; and this frequently repeated, Warm- 
is advantageous in all the varieties ; for it tends to remove the scales, *' lns ' 
soften the skin, and excite perspiration. In the nigrescent leprosy, 
which proceeds chiefly from poor diet in connexion with sordes, the 
bath should be of pure fresh water, and the remainder of the cure 
will generally, in such case, depend upon a better regimen, and 
general tonics. In the other varieties, when they occur among our- Suiphure- 
selves, the sulphureous waters of Harrowgate, Croft, and Moffat, ous al s ' 
whether applied externally or internally, seem frequently to prove 
more efficacious. As external applications, most benefit appears to Tar oint " 
be derived from the tar-ointment, as employed by Dr. Willis, and a solution of 
dilute solution of sublimate, or the unguentum hydrargyri nitrati, as 8ubliraate - 
recommended by Dr. Willan. These medicines should be applied 
to the skin, and the former of them be well rubbed in upon the parts 
affected every night, and carefully washed off" the next morning with 
warm water, a slight alkaline lotion, or the aromatic vinegar diluted Aromatic 

vwc w ar. 

with a third part water. 

As internal medicines the most useful seem to have been the sola- Soianum 
num Dulcamara, and ledum palustre, in decoction or infusion. Dr. 
Crichton strongly recommends the former, and speaks in high terms 
of its success. I have not been so fortunate in the trials I have 
given it. The ledum in Sweden,* and, indeed, over most parts of 
the north of Europe, as high up as Kamschatka, has long maintained 
a very popular character, and the form of using it is thus given by 
Odhelius in the Stockholm Transactions for 1774. Infuse four 
ounces of the ledum in a quart of hot water ; strain off when cold ; 
the dose from half a pint to a quart daily. 

The bark of the ulmus campestris or elm-tree, has also been uimu« 
warmly recommended by various writers, for this, as well as nume- cam i' e * ,r,li - 
rous other cutaneous eruptions ; and, in connexion with more active 
medicines, appears to have been of some use, but it is feeble in its 
effect when trusted to alone. Its form is that of a decoction, two 
ounces to a quart of water : the dose half a pint morning and 
evening.! 

* Linnaeus, Diss. de. Ledo. Palustri. Upsal. 1775. — Abhandl. derKonigl. Schwed. 
Aeademieder Wissencbaffcn. Band. xli. p. 194. 
t Medical Transactions, Vol. n. p. 203. 
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Treatment. 
QGnanthe 
crocnta. 



Ar*enic. 



Symptom! 
of over- 
dose. 



The or-nanthe crocata, or hemlock drop-wort, is another plant that 
has been recommended in obstinate and habitual cases of this kind ; 
and there are unquestionable examples of its having produced a 
beneficial effect. Dr. Pulteney has especially noticed its success in 
a letter to Sir William Watson. The herb, however, is one of the 
most violent poisons we possess in our fields, and when mistaken for 
wild celery, water-parsnip, or various other herbs, has frequently 
proved fatal a few hours after being swallowed, exciting convulsions, 
giddiness, locked-jaw, violent heat in the throat and stomach, and 
sometimes sickness, and purging : and where the patient has been 
fortunate enough to recover, it has often been with a loss of his nails 
and hair. Goats, however, eat it with impunity, though it is inju- 
rious to most other quadrupeds. As a medicine, it is given in the 
form of an infusion of the leaves : though sometimes the juice of 
the roots has taken the place of the leaves. Three tea-spoonfuls of 
the juice is an ordinary dose, which is repeated every morning. 

But by far the most active and salutary medieine for every form of 
leprosy, in Europe as well as in Asia, is arsenic. I have already 
adverted to its common use in the latter quarter, and at home, in 
the form of the College solution, it has often been found to succeed, 
when every other medicine has been abandoned in despair. The 
ordinary dose is five minims twice or even three times a-day, in- 
creased as the stomach will allow, or till the patient appears to be 
over-dosed, when he will exhibit several or all of the following 
symptoms : head-ache, a pain and often a sense of inflation in the 
stomach and bowels, cough, restlessness, irritation in the skin gene- 
rally, redness and stiffening of the palpebral, soreness of the gums, 
and ptyalir=m. 



SPECIES III. 
LEPIDOSIS PSORIASIS. 

DRY-SCALL, 

PATCHES OF ROUGH, AMORPHOUS SCALES ; CONTINUOUS, OR OF INDE- 
TERMINATE OUTLINE : SKIN OFTEN CHAPPY. 



Gen. IV. 
Spec. III. 

Origin of 
generic 
term, which 
was for- 
merly used 
in a differ- 
ent sense. 
Proper root 
the Hebrew 
tsorat. 
How de- 
rived by 
the lexico- 
graphers. 



Psoriasis is a derivation of -J,**;*, "scabies, asperitas," with a 
terminal m«, as in the preceding species. The primary term %//»£<*, 
or psora, was used in very different senses among the Greek writers 
from a cause J have already explained under lepriasis, where it has 
been shown that the real radical is the Hebrew term jnx (tsora,) 
"to smite malignantly, or with a disease," whence njnx (tsorat) im- 
ports the leprosy in a malignant or contagious form, but not in an 
uncontagious. The lexicographers not hitting upon the proper 
origin of ^a^x have supposed it to be derived from 4 ,eta > (P sa o0 
which means, however, unfortunately. « tergo. detergo.'" u tocleanse, 
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purify, or deterge,"— instead of "to pollute:" but as one way of Gen. iv. 
cleansing is by scraping, and, as persons labouring under psora fjjd, " 



ill. 

- w • es i iiepidosis 

scrape or scratch the skin on account of its itching, the difficulty is j^""*"*- 
supposed to be hereby solved, and psora is allowed to import deriva- y 
tiveiy, what, upon this explanation, it opposes radically. 

The actual origin of the term, however, is of little importance. 
It was mostly employed by the Greek writers, and has been very it* present 
generally so in modern times, to import a dry scall or scale, for the use# 
terms are univocal, the Saxon sceala or scala being the origin of the 
former, and denoting the latter, of a rough surface and indeterminate 
outline, as expressed in the specific definition. 

Psoriasis, as thus interpreted, is the dry Sahafati of the Arabian Synony- 
wrkers, the nn3D Saphat of the Levitical code, as already explained ; fEe™* ilh 
the Arabic being derived from the Hebrew root. It embraces the Sahafati of 
following varieties : biaris.'" 

* Guttata. Drop-like, but with irregular margin. In 

Guttated dry scall. children contagious. 

£ Gyrata. Scaly patches in serpentine or tortuous 

Gyrated dry scall. stripes. Found chiefly on the back, 

sometimes on the face. 
y Diffusa. Patches diffuse, with a ragged, chapped, 

Spreading dry scall. irritable surface : sense of burning and 
itching when warm : skin gradually 
thickened and furrowed, with a powdery 
scurf in the fissures. Extends over the 
face and scalp. 
^ Inveterata. Patches continuous over the whole surface ; 

Inveterate dry scall. readily falling off and reproducible with 

painful, diffuse excoriations. Extend to 
the nails and toes which become convex 
and thickened. Found chiefly in old 
persons. 
£ Localis. Stationary and limited to particular or- 

Local dry scall. gans. 

In the fikst or guttated variety, the patches very seldom ex- fl LP»t»- 
tend to the size of a sixpence ; and are distinguished from those of Gutfated 1 "" 
leprosy by having neither an elevated margin nor an -elliptic or cir- D ry s( ? a11 - 
cular form, often spreading angularly, and sometimes running into tion. 
small serpentine processes. The eruption commences in the spring 
mostly on the limbs, and appears afterwards distributed over the 
body, sometimes over the face. It subsides by degrees towards the 
autumn, and sometimes re-appears in the spring ensuing. 

In children, probably from the greater sensibility of the skin, this 
variety of scall spreads often with great rapidity, and is scattered over 
the entire body in two or three days. 

The second or gyrated variety runs in a migratory course, and 01* P«»ia- 
apes the shape of earth-worms or leeches when incurvated, with Gyfdted"*' 
slender vermiform appendages. Not unfrequently the two ends {^jj 1 
meet, and give the scall an annulated figure like a ring-worm, par- ti°n. 
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SPEC. Ill, 



y L. Psoria 

MMllfTii»(l. 

Spreading 
dry acall. 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Raker's 

Itch. 



I L. Psoria 
aie invote- 
rata. 

Inveterate 
dry scall. 
Descrip- 
tion. 



« L. Pfloria- 
118 localis. 
Local dry 
seall. - 
Common to 
shoemakers 
and inetal- 
lurgic arti- 
zarra. 
The dry 
scull in iino 
variety or 
other very 
common, 
and in the 
first some- 
times con- 
tagious. 
Often a 
symptom 
or.seqtiel 
of other 
complaints. 
Medical 
treatment. 
Cleanliness, 
pure air, 
and plum, 
bat nutri- 
tive food, 
warm- 
''athio? : 



ticularly about the upper part of the shoulders or on the neck, in 
which case they are sometimes confounded with shingles or some 
other modification of herpes. 

The spreading scall commences commonly on the face or tem- 
ples, as the first of the preceding does on the extremities, and the se- 
cond on the back. It is sometimes confined to a single patch, which 
nevertheless, is occasionally to be seen in some other part, as the 
wrist, the elbow-joint, breast, or calf of the leg. It is often obsti- 
nate and of long duration, and has been known to continue for a 
series of years : in which cases, however, there is usually an aggra- 
vation or extension, of it at the vernal periods. It is at times preceded 
by some constitutional affection ; and at times seems to produce the 
same. When limited to the back of the hand, this, like some other 
forms of lepidosis, is vulgarly called the Baker's Itch. On the hands 
and arms, and sometimes on the face and neck, it is peculiarly trou- 
blesome to washerwomen ; probably from the irritation of the soap 
they are continually making use of. 

The inveteracy of the fourth variety seems principally to spring 
from the general torpitude and want of power in the class of persons 
whom it chiefly attacks, which is those who are in the decline of 
life. It is accompanied with painful excoriations, in many instances 
occasioned hy the pressure of some parts of the clothing against the 
sores, or by the attrition of contiguous surfaces, as of the nates, 
groins, thighs, and scrotum. At an advanced period of the disease, the 
cuticle is often still more extensively destroyed ; and the extremities, 
the back, and nates have been seen excoriated at the same time, with 
a very profuse discharge of thin lymph from the surface : after which 
the discharge itself thickens, from an absorption of the finer parts, 
and forms a dry, harsh, and almost horny cuticle, which progressively 
separates in large pieces. At first, this variety intermits in the sum- 
mer, but at length becomes permanent and intractable. 

The local variety is found chiefly on the lips, eyelids, prepuce, 
scrotum, and inside of the hands. It is peculiarly common to shoe- 
makers, and artificers in metallic trades, as braziers, tinmen, and sil- 
versmiths ; probably from filth and the irritation of the substances 
they make use of. 

The dry scall, under one or other of the above forms, is one of 
the most frequent cutaneous diseases in this kingdom, and the first 
variety, guttated or drop-scaU, psoriasis guttata, is sometimes conta- 
gious in irritable skins, and especially among children. Several of 
these modifications are also found, occasionally, as symptoms or se- 
quels of lues, particularly the first three ; but are in every instance dis- 
tinguishable by the livid or chocolate hue of the scales. 

As cutaneous sordes, in connection with a peculiarity in the con- 
stitution of the skin, and especially in connection with a meagre diet, 
indolence, and want of exercise, appears to be the general cause of 
this as well as many other, perhaps most other simple cutaneous 
eruptions, the first principles of a curative intention must consist in 
washing and softening the skin by warm bathing, regularly persevered 
in ; and in improving the diet, and exciting to a life of more activity. 
Beyond this the common treatment of psoriasis should be, with little 
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exception, that of lepriasis : and hence the alterant and stimulant g«N. iv, 
ointments of sulphur and tar in equal proportions ; lotions of diluted £ l E p'J*l: 
aromatic vinegar, or nitrate of silver, and the sulphureous waters 6f jfijjfT*" 
Harrowgate, Croft, Sharpmore, Broughton, Wrigglesworth, and scull! ' y 
other places, used both externally, and internally, will succeed better *JKfi; 
than common spring or river-water as detergents. Chalybeate me- chalybeate 
dicines, and particularly chalybeate waters, have been powerfully ^neraiiy 88 
recommended by Dr. Willis and many others : but, excepting where uteful: 
the disease is combined with a languid circulation, as in the inveterate 
form, and demands excitement, these do not appear to be of any cer- 
tain efficacy. Bleeding and the repetition of purgatives are of no jf„"?,j"f a ._ 
avail though a common practice with many, and founded also on the ed purges' 
authority of Dr. Willis. " Strong mercurial preparations," observes of no "** 
Dr. Willan, " are of no advantage, but eventually rather aggravate 
the complaint." Nor do the fresh juices of the alterant plants, 
scurvy-grass, succory, fumitory, or sharp-pointed dock, appear to be 
of any material benefit. The solution of arsenic, however, has 
seemed at times to restore the habit to a healthy re-action. 

A gentle purgative should open the course of medical treatment ; 
to which should succeed an internal use of the fixed alkalies with pre- Aika!ics, 
cipitated sulphur, and decoctions of elm-root, sarsaparilla, sassafras, a " t l e^an ^ t , 
mezereon, or dulcamara ; and where the skin is very dry an antimo- ^j^/' 
nial at night, or five grains of Plummer's pill, the compound submu- amimoniaig 
riate mercurial pill of the London College. Yet here, as in the pie* °[ 6) n a e rsen£ 
ceding species, the most effectual remedy, in obstinate cases, is the solution. 
arsenic solution, with an abstinence from fruits, acids, and fermented 
liquors : under which plan in conjunction with the above regimen, 
most of the ordinary cases will be found to disappear in about three 
weeks or a month. 

How far the sulphureous vapour-bath may succeed in any of the Suiphu.- _ 
varieties of this as well as of the ensuing, and of several other spe- bath," ' 
cies, has not hitherto been sufficiently determined. M. Gales of atra,iJ > 
Paris, and, in consequence of his recommendation, M. de Cam of Vienna; 
Vienna, have tried it upon an extensive scale, and apparently with 
considerable success.* But, as in most other cases of a new inven* 
tion, it is represented as being successful in such a multiplicity of dis ! - 
eases, and diseases essentially dissimilar, that its very popularity 
abroad has operated against a free and decisive trial of its pow^ 
ers among the more cautious practitioners of our own country. A ^^j,^ 
few institutions, however, I am glad to find, are at length founded an 
both in this metropolis and in Dublin for the laudable purpose of car- 
rying on a full investigation ; so that we shall soon be enabled to 
draw a correct estimate.! 

* Ueber Kraetzc , und derem bequemste schnell-wirkendeste und siefcerste lleilarf , 
&c. von D. Karsten, &c. &c, Hanover, 1818. tv 

t Observations on Sulphureous Fumigation as a Remedy m RheumatiJm a3<V.Uis« 
cases of the skin. By W. Wallace, &c. Dublin, 1820. 
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SPECIES IV. 
LEPIDOSIS ICHTHYIASIS. 

FISH SKIN. 

THICK, INDURATED INCRUSTATION ENCASING THE SKIN TO A GREATER 
OR LESS EXTENT ; SCALINESS IMPERFECT. 

Gxn. IV. Tiie specific term is derived from i%fiv<; "piscis" with the terminal 
Spec. IV. adjunct of the preceding species. The word is commonly written, 
specific but less correctly ichthyosis, since, as I have already observed, the 
tsm ' suffix iasis is by general consent applied to all species appertaining 

to the genus or tribe of diseases before us. 
rathoiogi I In treating of the genus farostia* as well as in various other 
nation 1 .' a places, I have had occasion to observe that the calcareous earth 
which the assimilating powers of the animal frame elaborate from the 
materials of the food or of the blood, for the use of the bones, to give 
them increased size and solidity in adolescence, and to maintain their 
firmness in mature life, is, in many cases, secreted irregularly ; some- 
1 imes in oxcess, sometimes in deficiency, and sometimes imperfectly, or 
without a due proportion of phosphoric acid, and other constituents : 
while, on the other hand, in the advance of old age, although the secre- 
tion may not be much disturbed as to its quantity or quality, in the 
process of carrying off the waste matter the finer parts alone arc re- 
moved in consequence of the debility of the absorbents, and the bones 
become brittle and easily broken. 
Auaiogicai j n the genus lithia we have seen that one of the outlets for the 
with nthia. discharge of the waste calcareous earth is the kidneys : and that when 
these are supplied with an excess of earth, or a quantity beyond what 
the uric acid will hold in solution, it is apt to subside, accumulate, 
and concrete, and consequently to form calculi. 
with pair- We have also seen under paruria erratica as well as under lithia, 
that the excretories of the skin become at times an outlet of the same 
kind for the removal of calcareous earth, whence the calcareous de- 
posites in gout, and the calcareous scurf which is often accumulating 
on the head of those who perspire much. 
Earthy se- In the disease before us, the cutaneous excretories throw forth such 
ihis'8 p n 8cie8 an excess of this earthy material, that it often encases the entire body 
forthioTx- Iilse asneu 5 and the cutis, the rete mucosum, and the cuticle being 
e«», some- equally impregnated with it, the order of the tegumental laminae is 
toTncaseYt, destroyed, and the whole forms a common mass of bony or horny 
a"d harden corium ' generally scaly or imbricate, according as the calcareou? 
ftaintegu- earth is deposited with a larger or smaller proportion of gluten, in 
many instances of enormous thickness, and sometimes giving rise tv 
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sprouts or brandies of a very grotesque appearance : thus offering to &ex. IV. 
us numerous varieties, of which the following are the chief: S&j?' 

lchthyinei^. 

« Simplex. The incrustation forming a harsh papulated 

>Simple Fish-skin. or warty rind ; hue dusky ; subjacent 

muscles flexible. Sometimes covering 
• the whole body except the head and face, 
palms of the hands, and soles of the feet. 
,fl Cornea. The incrustation forming a rigid, horny, 

Horny Fish-skin. imbricated rind ; hue brown or yellow ; 

subjacent muscles inflexible. Sometimes 
covering the entire body, including the 
face and tongue. 
y Cornigera. The incrustation accompanied with horn- 

Comigerous Fish-skin, like, incurvated sproutings ; sometimes 
periodically shed and reproduced. 

This indurated incrustation commences with a change in the pa- General du- 
pillcc of the cutis, which are elongated and enlarged into roundish srir>1 ° 
cones or tubercles, often void of sensation. Some of the scaly 
papillae have a short, narrow neck, and broad irregular tops. Some- 
times the scales are flat and large, and imbricate or placed like 
tiling, or the scales on the back of fishes, one overlapping another. 
They also differ considerably in colour in different instances, and 
are blackish, brown, or white. The skin, to a very considerable 
extent, has sometimes been found thickened into a stout, tough 
leather. In a singular enlargement of the lower extremity pro- striking n- 
duced by a puerperal sparganosis, Mr. Chevalier found the thick- us raUo " 
ncss of the corium in some parts near a quarter of an inch ; which, 
on being cut into, presented the same grained appearance that is 
observable in a section of the hides of the larger quadrupeds. Be- 
low the coriaceous skin the adipose membrane exhibited an equal 
increase of substance, and in front of the tibia was not less than an 
inch and a half thick. Mr. Machin gives a very extraordinary case Additional 
of ichthyiasis of the same kind, originating, indeed, from a different lllu3tmi0t) 
and unknown cause, which covered the whole body with the ex- 
ception of the head and face, the palms of the hands, and the soles 
of the feet. The entire skin formed a dusky, ragged, thick case, 
which did not bleed when cut into or scarified, was callous and in- 
sensible, and was shed annually like the crust of a lobster, about 
autumn, at which time it usually acquired the thickness of three- 
fourths of an inch, and was thrust off by the sprouting of a new 
.skin beneath.* This man married, and had a family of six chil- 
dren, all of whom possessed the same ragged covering as himself. 
The father was twice salivated for the complaint, and threw off the 
casing each time, as did one of the children during the small pox ; 
but the disease soon returned on both of them. In the Transac- 
tions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, there is a case in which 
the face alone was exempted from the fish-scale covering.! 

* T'hil. Trans. No. 424. f Trans. Me.licn-Chiv. Soc. Vol. IX. p. 
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0ih. IV". There is a remarkable passage in the Lotties Ediiiantes ct Curi- 
?.' Ti!jJ, V ' euses, of the Jesuits, which intimates that this disease is by no means 
icbtftyjuu, uncommon among the inhabitants of Paraguay ; the words, which 
BaidVoito have been quoted by M. Buffon and Dr. Willan, are as follow : 
indjgonooa u \] rr ,nr ne parmi eux une maladie extraordinaire : c"est une espece 

among the ,».., .1 r. a. 

inhabitants de Lepre qui leur couvre tout de corps, et y forme une croute sem- 
'^ly! 11 ' blable a des ecailles de poisson : cctte incommodite ne leur cause au- 
cune douleur, ni meme aucun autre derangement dans la saute".* 
Thisgtnte- There is perhaps no part pf the world where wc should sooner ex- 
•"!iinVn\ pect to meet with this, and indeed various other species of squam- 
mose or leprous affections of the skin, considering the sultry heat 
of the atmosphere, the rankness of the perspiration that issues 
from the bodies of the natives, and their deficiency in personal 
eleanlincss ; yet I do not know that the same account has been 
given by any other travellers, and have looked in vain over Estalla 
and Dobrizhoffer : nor does this particular incrustation of the skin 
seem to be prevalent in other inland countries exposed to the same 
.excitements, though most of them exhibit squammose disorders of 
the surface of some kind or other. 
me'i"io- ows to our own c o untr y it oft© 11 shows itself locally and is restricted 
caiir, to a single limb, as an arm, leg, or soles of the feet, and it has 
sometimes fixed on a cheek, an interesting figure of which is given 
in Dr. Bateman's Delineations. 
compared Examples of the cornigerous variety, or that in which the incrus- 
with a tation is accompanied with a sprouting of horns or horn-shaped 
of horn* projections are by no means uncommon. Sir Everard Home has 
Exempli- given two cases in the Philosophical Transactions that occurred 
within his own knowledge. The patients were women, about the 
middle of life, or rather later : one had four horns, and the other a 
single horn. Each of them grew from a cyst which formed gradu- 
ally, and at last opened spontaneously and discharged " a thick 
gritty flujd. "j The foreign journals are full of similar accounts, 
in some of which the horns are of considerable length, mostly 
growing upon the head, though in a few instances on the back. J In 
the British Museum is shown us, as a curiosity, a horn of this kind 
eleven inches long, and two and a half in circumference at the base. 
I* is said to have issued from a wen that formed in the head of a 
woman, and to have reached its full length in four years. 

When these are" single they rather perhaps belong to the genus 
ecthyma., and particularly the species verruca and clavus ; but 
they are very frequently connected with a dry furfuraceous or scaly 
amJlTnT B ^ in ? often ooz ™g a calcareous material. A very singular exam- 
^nrehp" r P^ 3 . °^ tll!s complex modification occurred a few years ago in a 
!r ' Leicestershire heifer which was publicly exhibited, and of which 
the author presented a description and a drawing to the Royal So- 
ciety. The whole of the skin was covered with a thick, dry," chalky 
scurf, often producing an itching ; and wherever the skin was 

■" Recneil des Lcttres, &c. xxv. p. J.22. 
f Phil. Trans. Vol. lxxxi. 95. 

„ M?j£ : Na t-^ ,,r - ?' c * '• AnD - »• 0!,s - 30. -See also JIM. deb Societe Royal d? 
• • neurone, 1 / <6, p. 316. 
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scratched, a calcareous fluid oozed from it that soon hardened, and Gen. iv. 
put forth corneous, recurvating excrescences, frequently divarica- SjwJu"' 
ting, and assuming sometimes a leafy, sometimes a horn-shaped ap- ichthyosis, 
pearance. The back was covered with them ; over the forehead Fisl, " sk,ru 
and below the dew-lap they hung in some hundreds ; many as large 
as natural horns, and rattling together whenever the animal moved. 
The heifer was otherwise in good health, and secreted the same 
chalky fluid whatever food it was fed upon. 

Medicine has hitherto been found of little avail under any form Medicine of 
of this affection. Dr. Willan advises to immerse the incrusted H 1 ^ f *^; 
part in water, and to pick off the scales with the finger-nails, while comment 
thus soaked. Dr. Bateman recommends that the bath should be of e 
sulphureous waters, and the scales rubbed off with a flannel or 
rough cloth. But both admit that their methods produce only a 
partial cure ; that the skin does not recover its proper texture, and 
that the eruption will probably recur. Dr. Bateman further recom-. 
mends, as having been actually serviceable, pills made of pitch 
hardened by flower or any other farinaceous substance, which makes 
the cuticle crack and fall of, as he tells us, without the aid of exter- 
nal means, and leaves a sound skin underneath. Where there is an in some- 
evident excess of calcareous earth the ine-st efficacious remedy is majTbe'of 1 
probably to be found in a free use of acids, and especially the mineral f<"«><tera- 

?.,•'.,. . .j, i • i i • i • i hie service. 

acids, as in white urinary sand,* to which this disease bears a near 
resemblance. The arsenic solution, however, is worth trying, but Arsenical 
J have no documents of its effects. 



GENUS V. 
ECPHLYSIS. 

BLAINS. 

ORBICULAR ELEVATIONS OP THE CUTICLE CONTAINING A WATERY 

FLUID. 

Ecfhlysis (JEk^vfis, from ex.<pxvga>, "ebullio," "efferveo," "to Gen. v. 
boil or bubble up or over,") imports " vesicular eruption confined j^jfj!? of 
in its action to the surface ;" as emphlysis, which we have long term. 
since described,! is " vesicular eruption essentially connected with 
internal and febrile affection." The term is intended to include its import 
all those utricles, or minute bladders of the cuticle containing a on 
watery fluid, and not necessarily connected with internal disease, 
whether bulla or vesiculte, between which Dr. Willan has made but 
little difference in his definitions, except in respect to size ; and 
which were equally denominated by the Greek physicians phlyctapna% 

* Supra, p. 333. l Vol in. p. ?8. 
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Gen. V. a term derived from the present source. And hence the species 
jscphiy.iB. that fair j y a pp erta i n t this genus, appear to be the following : 



1 . ECrilLYSIS POMPHOLYX. 

2. HERPES. 

3. RHYPI Y. 

4. ECZEMA. 



WATER-BLEBS. 
TETTER. 

sordid blain. 
heat-eruption. 



SPECIES I. 
ECPHLYSIS POMPHOLYX. 

WATER-BLEBS. 



ERUPTION OP BLEBS, CONTAINING A REDDISH, TRANSPARENT FLUID : 
MOSTLY DISTINCT ; BREAKING AND HEALING WITHOUT SCALE OR 
CRUST. 

Pompholyx or pomphus, was used among the Greek writers in 
the same sense as pemphix, of which we have treated already,* and 
equally imported a bladdery tumour of the skin, distended with a 
fluid : the Latins denominated it bulla, of which our own term 
water-bleb is an apt and exact representative. Pemphix in the 
modern use of the term, is necessarily accompanied with fever, and 
hence under the present arrangement is an emphlysis, as pompho- 
lyx, being without fever or other constitutional affection necessarily 
Pemphigus connected with it, is an ecphlysis. The latter is hence denomi- 
rTenck°. s ° f nated Pemphigus apyretos by Plenck, and Pemphigus sine pyrexia, 
by Sauvages. It has, however, been properly separated from pem- 
phigus by Dr. Willan, who has arranged it as it stands in the present 
work. It offers the four following varieties : 



Gen. V 
Spec. I 

Origin of 

specific 

term. 

Pemphix. 



a Benignus. 

Mild water-blcbs. 



Diutinus. 

Linsrerinff water-blobs. 



Blebs pea-sized, or filbert-sized ; ap 
pearing successively on various parts 
of the body ; bursting in three or four 
days, and healing readily. 

Blebs gradually growing from small ve- 
sicles to the size of walnuts ; yellowish : 
often spreading in succession over the 
whole body, and interior of the mouth : 
occasionally reproduced, and forming 
an excoriated surface with ulceration. 
Often preceded by languor, or other 
general indisposition for several weeks. 
Duration from two to four orfivo dav--. 



Vi>] m. p. 45, Emphlysis Pemphigus. 
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y Quotidianus. Blebs with a dark red base, appearing at Gen.V. 

Quotidian water-blebs, night and disappearing in the morning, E C phiysis' 
or appearing in the morning and dis- P° ra i ih °- 
appearing at night. Found chiefly on watcr- 
the hands and legs. blcbs; 

<J" Solitarius. Bleb solitary ; but reproductive in an 

Solitary water-bleb. adjoining part ; very large, and con- 

taining a tea-cup-full of lymph. Pre- 
ceded by tingling : often accompanied 
with languor. 

The third, or quotidian variety, is here introduced upon the autho- Quotidian 
rity of Sauvages, for it does not occur in Willan, who seems to have t 7!">uced m 
overlooked it : and hence it is not noticed by Bateman. Sauvages. ^" ;^ Sa ^J" 
from the time of its more usual appearance, calls it epinyctis ; butcafisit 
as Vandermonde has given a case of an opposite kind, in which the e P ,n y ctIS - 
bulla showed itself daily and subsided nightly, this name w ill not 
properly apply. Frank regards u as a variety of exzema, or hidroa,* An eczema 
but his arrangement of eruptive diseases is one of the least masterly f Frank. 
parts of his work. 

Under whatever form, however, the pompholyx appears, its causes £^ g e e r s al 
seem to be debility and irritability either general or confined to the 
cutaneous exhalants. The benign variety has hence been found in Benign ra- 
infancy during teething and bowel complaints, and occasionally im- [^infancy. 
mediately after vaccination. The quotidian has evidently succeeded J^e mosT n 
to great anxiety, fatigue, watching, and low diet. It appears also seme 
chiefly in persons of advanced age, or who have been unduly ad- 
dicted to spirituous liquors. It is by far the most severe of all the 
forms of the disease, as being painful as well as tedious. The other 
varieties are to be referred to like causes. 

In early or middle life, Peruvian bark given freely, with an im- Medical 
proved diet, where necessary, has formed the most successful re- rea men " 
medy. In old age, softening the skin, and gently exciting the cu- 
taneous exhalants, has been equally useful : but while the bark is 
less serviceable in old age, warm bathing has proved rather injurious 
in earlier life. 

♦ De Cur. Horn. Morb. Tom. iv. p. 159. 
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SPECIES II. 
ECPHLYSIS HERPES. 

TETTER. 



Gsv. V. 
Spec. II. 

Origin of 

specific 

term. 

Has been 

'Med in 

different 

senses. 



Import in 

the present 
arrange- 
ment. 



Ltartus. 



With Frank 
i porrigo. 



£RUPTION OP VESICLES IN SMALL, DISTINCT CLUSTERS ; WITH A 
RED MARGIN ; AT FIRST PELLUCID, AFTERWARDS OPAKE ; AC- 
COMPANIED WITH ITCHING OR TINGLING ; CONCRETING INTO 
SCABS : DURATION FROM FOURTEEN TO TWENTY-ONE DAYS. 

Herpes from Ifa-a;, " serpo," " repo," has been used in very dif- 
ferent senses by different writers : being sometimes restricted to 
one or two of the modifications of the present classification, and by 
others extended so widely as to include both the preceding and the 
ensuing genus—- or, in other words, cutaneous eruptions, dry, vesi- 
cular, and pustular ; and in this latitudinarian sense of the term it is 
employed by Mr. B. Bell, who gives us a herpes farinosus, and pus • 
tulosus, as well as a herpes miliaria and exedens. 

In the present arrangement the term is limited to minute and 
clustering cutaneous vesicular eruptions alone, which forms a clear 
and distinctive indication. The fluid contained in the vesicles is for 
the most part highly acrimonious and excoriating ; and hence the 
terms 2"*ge-t<; and ^V^tos (darsis and dartus) " excoriatio and exco- 
riatus," have been applied to it; from which the French have de- 
rived their popular name for it of dartre, which, by an easy corrup- 
tion, has been changed in our own tongue into tetter. Dr. Frank 
has made herpes a division of porrigo,* in doing which, instead of 
simplifying and generalizing cutaneous eruptions, which was obvi- 
ously his intention, he has rather perplexed and confounded them. 

The following are the varieties which seem fairly to belong to it : 



x Miliaris. 
Miliary tetter. 



/3 Excedens. 
Erosive tetter. 



y Zoster. 
Shingles 



Vesicles millet-sized ; pellucid ; clusters 
commencing at an indeterminate part 
of the surface, and progressively strew- 
ed over the body ; succeeded by fresh 
crops. 

Vesicles hard ; of the size and origin of 
the last ; clusters thronged ; fluid 
dense ; yellow or reddish, hot, acrid, 
corroding the subjacent skin, and 
spreading in serpentine trails. 

Vesicles pearl-sized ; the clusters spread- 
ing round the body like a girdle ; at 
times confluent. Occasionally pre- 
ceded by general irritation or other 
constitutional affection. 



I»c Cur. Horn, Morb. Enit. Tom, iv. v. 133. 
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Cjreftwtro. Vesicles with a reddish base, uniting in Gen. v, 

King-worm, rings, tlie area of the rings slightly dis- fe ^ 

coloured ; often followed by fresh Herpes*'* 
Crops. Tetter. 

* JT 1s : , Vesicles uniting in small rings, surround- 

Kainbow-worm. e d by four concentric rings of different 

hues ; vesicular and prominent. Usu- 
ally found about the hands or instep. 
C, Loeahs. Limited to particular organs ; stationarv. 

Local tetter. or vicinous. 

The first, or miliary variety, is the herpes miliaris of Hip- ■ E. tterj.es 
pocrates and Hoffman, the h. phlyctenodes of Bateman. The cause Miliary' 
of the peculiar irritability of the skin that excites this affection is JSJgj 
very obscure. The lymph contained in the vesicles is sometimes ^nT P 
brownish, and for the space of two or three days, other clusters suc- 
cessively arise near the former. The eruption commences in any 
part of the body. The enclosed lymph sometimes becomes milky 
or opake in the course of ten or twelve days, from an absorption of 
its finer parts ; and about the fourth day the inflammation around 
the vesicles assumes a duller red hue, while the minute utricles break 
and discharge their fluid ; or dry into scales, which fall off, and 
leave a considerable degree of inflammation below, that still con- 
tinues to exude fresh matter, which also forms into cakes, and falls 
off like that which preceded. The itching is always very trouble- 
some : and the matter discharged from the vesicles is so tough and 
viscid, that every thing applied in the way of dressing adheres very 
closely, and is removed with great trouble and uneasiness. 

To the second or erosive variety, the Greeks gave the name #£•**•* 
of egirtn er0iof*.evo$ , or "herpes esthiomenos," of which the Latin dens**"'' 
herpes exedens is a mere translation. The herpes esthiomenos, f c [°^' e 
however, has hitherto been much misunderstood, and been held of Estbiome- 
a far severer character than it really possesses, in consequence of an Greeks""* 
error that has long since crept into the text of Celsus, and been pro- " hat 
pagated in the common editions, in which he is made to say that dene. 
the livid and fetid ulcer which the Greeks called .9sjf «y,«.«, sometimes 
degenerates into a herpes esthiomenos, or exedens, " eating herpes ;" 
as though the herpes exedens formed the worst and most gangre- 
nous stage of this ulcer. In the volume of Nosology I have exam- Correction 
ined this passage critically, and have shown that for herpes esthio- montext o< 
menos we ought to read tpxyt^atvec, "the ulcer called pliagedana" Celsus - 
as it is properly given in the corrected text of the variorum edition, 
which settles the dispute at once, and clears Celsus from the absurdity 
which has been ascribed to him of converting a cutaneous vesicular 
affection into a deep spreading ulcer of a cancerous character. 
Celsus, therefore, in reality makes no mention whatever of the herpes 
exedens or esthiomenos ; and it is to other writers we must turn for 
its character. Galen has described it very accurately : and in the 
volume of Nosology 1 have copied and translated Galen's descrip- 
tion, as it occurs in different parts of his writings. The definition 
{riven of it above. i< entirely token from his representation. Tae 
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Gen. V. ulcerative ring-worm of Dr. Bateman is, perhaps, a modification of 
Ib'hJJm this variety : it is of tedious and difficult cure, but is limited to hot 
Eioden* climates. 

t^uer' Where this variety is connected, as it is sometimes found to be, 

mo'dffid 1 -'' 1 ' with tne state of t,,e constitution, and particularly of the stomach, 

rion called and the patches are accompanied with a sensation of actual burning 

or scalding, so as to resemble a more papulated form of measles, 

like the measles of this modification, they are denominated nirles in 

some parts of Scotland. 

The third variety, herpes zoster, is the zona ignea of many 
writers, both which terms imply a belt or girdle, and are evidently 
given to the eruption from its ordinary seat and course as surrounding 
the body. The Latin word for these is cingulum, and from cingulum 
our own shingles has been derived in a corrupt way. 

A slight constitutional affection sometimes precedes the appear- 
ance of this form, as sickness and head-ache, but by no means 
generally ; for in most instances the first symptoms are those of 
heat, itching, and tingling in some part of the trunk, which, when 
examined, is found to be studded with small red patches of an 
irregular shape, at a little distance from each other, upon each of 
which numerous minute elevations are seen clustering together. 
These, when accurately inspected, are found to be distinctly vesicu- 
lar ; in the course of twenty-four hours they enlarge to the size of 
small pearls, are perfectly transparent, and filled with a limpid fluid. 
The clusters are of various diameter, from one to two, or even three 
inches, and are surrounded by a narrow red margin, in consequence 
of the extension of the inflamed base a little beyond the congre- 
gated vesicles. During three or four days other clusters continue to 
arise in succession, and with considerable regularity, that is nearly 
in a line with the first, extending always towards the spine at one 
extremity, and towards the sternum or linea alba at the other ; 
most commonly passing round the waist like half a sash, but some- 
times, like a sword-belt, across the shoulder. As the patches which 
first appeared subside, the vesicles become partially confluent, and 
assume a livid or blackish hue, and terminate in thin dark scabs, the 
walls of the utricles being thickened by the exsiccation of the grosser 
parts of the contained fluid. The scabs fall off about the twelfth 
or fourteenth day, when the exposed surface of the skin appears red 
and tender ; and, where the ulceration and discharge have been 
Complaint considerable, is pitted with numerous cicatrices. The complaint is 
itt1"mpor- f generally of little importance, but is sometimes accompanied, es- 
tance. pecially on the decline of the eruption, with an intense deep-seated 
Rut is said pain in the chest, which is not easily allayed by medicine. By some 
t°rmina?cd aut hors, as Hoffman and Platner, it is said to be occasionally malig- 
fataiiy in nant and dangerous, and Languis alludes to two cases in noblemen 
that terminated fatally.* The disorder, however, seems in these 
instances to have been of a different kind from shingles, and to 
have depended upon a morbid state of the constitution.! 

This affection is found most frequently in the summer and autumn. 
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when the skin is most irritable from increased action ; and in per- g en. v. 
sons of a particular diathesis, disposed to herpes, rather than to any y™& "' 3 
other form of scaly eruption. Under these circumstances slight ™ s,er - 
exciting causes will produce it, as exposure to cold after violent ioSf 
exercise with great heat ; cold cucurbitaceous vegetables, or other 5^^ po . 
substances that disagree with the stomach ; inebriety ; or even a mug ami 
sudden paroxysm of passion or other strong mental emotion, of causci"" 31 
which Schwarz tells us that he had seen not less than three cases.* 
It is more common to early than to later life, being found principally 
between twelve and twenty-five years of age. It has sometimes 
appeared critical in bowel complaints, or pulmonic affections.! It 8fot conu> 
does not seem to be contagious, though asserted to be so by some fCt'h m- 
writers. " In the course of my attendance," says Dr. Bateman, ! erted j" 
" at the Public Dispensary during eleven years, between thirty and somewri- 
forty cases of shingles have occurred, none of which were traced to l0i: " 
a contagious origin, or occasioned the disease in other individuals." 

The ring-worm is a still slighter variety of herpes than shingles, 8 E. Herpes 
both with respect to disquieting symptoms, and range of the dis- Rmrwonit 
ease. Here the vesicles are restricted to the circumference of the ^ cr ' P " 
herpetic patch, thus forming an annular outline ; the central area, 
however, in some degree participating in the inflammation, becomes 
roughish and of a dull red colour, and throws off an exfoliation as 
the vesicles decline, leaving a red and tender surface beneath. 
The process is completed in about a week : but a fresh crop of Ter,nIni1 
herpetic circles often spring up in the neighbourhood, or in some 
other part of the body ; and, as such crops are occasionally repeated 
many times in succession, the course of the disease is not unfrc- 
qucntly protracted through a long period, and migrates over the 
entire surface from face to foot. Yet no other inconvenience attends 
it than a disquieting itching and tingling in the patches. It is found Found 
most frequently in children, and, though deemed contagious, affords cbiTdnrtT 
no real ground for such an opinion. It has, indeed, been traced in p ">b abl >' 
some instances, in several children of the same school or family at giou*. 
the same time ; but perhaps only where the same occasional cause, 
whatever that may be, has been operating upon all of them : while 
in most instances, the examples have consisted in single patients 
Avho have not been debarred communication or even sleeping with 
their school-fellows or other branches of a family. 

The rainbow-worm or tetter is of rare occurrence, and was by « e. Herpes 
Dr. Willan at first mistaken for an exanthem, in consequence of his Rai' nboxv 
having only seen it in its earliest stage : on which account in the S? r { n, k 
first edition of his Table of Classification he called it a rain-bow by ViiUn 
rash. The error has been corrected by Dr. Bateman, to whom we for a rash - 
are indebted for the first accurate description of it. Its usual seat Usual seat: 
is on the back of the hands, or the palms and fingers, sometimes on 
the instep. The patches arc very small, and at their full size do 
not exceed that of a sixpence. Its first appearance is that of an Oneto. 
efflorescence, but by degrees the concentric and iridescent ring? 

* Diss, de Zona Serpiginosi. Hal. 1745. 

+ Bateman on Cutaneous Diseases, p. 227. S V o. WIS 
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Guh. V. become distinctly formed and vesiculated, and even the area partakes 
rE PE Hc'rpe S of the vesicatiori'and becomes an umbo. The utricles are distended 
in about nine days, they continue stationary for two days more, arid 
then gradually decline, and disappear a week afterwards. The 
central vesicle is of a yellowish-white colour ; the innermost ring 
of a dark or brownish-red ; the second of nearly the central tint ; 
the third, which is narrower than the rest, is dark-red ; the fourth, 
or outermost, which docs not appear till the seventh, eighth, or 
ninth day, is of a light red-hue, and is gradually lost in the ordinary 
colour of the skin. 

This variety has only been seen in young persons, and is uncon- 
nected with any constitutional affection. Its exciting cause is not 
known : though it has occasionally followed a severe catarrhal 
affection, accompanied with hoarseness. It has also occasionally 
recurred several times in the same person, always occupying the 
same parts and going through its course in the same periods of 
time. 

The local kixg-worm is accompanied with a considerable sense 
of heat and itching or tingling irritation in the region in which it 
originates. That of the lip renders the adjoining parts hard, and 
tumid, and painful, and especially the angle of the mouth ; the form 
is usually semicircular ; and though the herpes does not spread to 
Within the any considerable distance, it is sometimes found at the same time 
notuii: w jthin the mouth, forming imperfect rings on the tonsils and uvula, 
and producing an herpetic sore throat. It usually appears, however, 
as a symptom or sequel of some disease of the abdominal viscera, 
and sometimes proves critical to them. It terminates, as in other 
cases, in ten or fifteen days in dark thick scabs, which form over a 
red and tender new cuticle. 

The local ring-worm of the prepuce is apt to be misfriken at first 
for a chancre, and still more so, if, under the influence of this mis- 
take, it be treated with irritants ; for the base will then become 
much more thickened and inflamed, and the natural course of the 
How to be vesicles will be interrupted. If the eruption be left alone, it will 
«.':. nguibl prove itself in about twenty-four hours by the enlargement and dis- 
tinct form of the vesicles, and their assuming an annular line. 
They die away after having run their course, as in the other varie- 
ties. The exciting cause of this is not known. It has been ascribed, 
however, by Mr. Pearson, to a previous use of mercury. Like 
several of the other modifications it has a tendency to recur, after 
it has once shown itself. 

No internal use of medicine is necessary in the treatment of any 
of the varieties of herpes, except where the constitution becomes 
affected from the irritation ; and in such case, a gentle purgative or 
two should be administered at first, and a plan of tonics be laid 
down afterwards, the diet being simple and plain. 

External applications are almost of as little avail, for the eruption 
must have time to run through its course, and if this be interrupted 
we shall certainly prolong the period, and add to the irritation. 
Stimulating ointments and lotions were in use formerly, but they 
nave now been jndiciouslv laid aside as only tending to'e.xacerlnti 
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the affection. Where from the viscosity of the discharged fluid the Gen. V. 
vesicles are apt to adhere to the clothes or whatever covering they Ecphiysu' 
come in contact with, they may be covered with a layer of cetaceous Herpes, 
cerate on lint : but a layer of lint alone will be most useful in the Treatment, 
local variety of the prepuce, as even oleaginous applications are apt 
to irritate the disease in that quarter. Dr. Frank affirms that herpes 
is sometimes congenital, sometimes hereditary, and sometimes epi- 
demic : but as he has blended herpes with porrigo, and has not 
indicated the particular forms of disease he alludes to.it is no easy 
t&sk either to confirm or oppose the remark.* 






SPECIES III. 
ECPHLYSIS RHYPIA. 

SORDID BLAIN. 

ERUPTION OP BROAD, FLATTISII, DISTINCT VESICLES ; BASE SLIGHTLY 
INFLAMED : FLUID SANIOUS ; SCABS THIN AND SUPERFICIAL : 
EASILY RUBBED OFF AND REPRODUCED. 

For a distinct arrangement of this species in medical classifica- Gen. V. 
tion, we are altogether indebted to Dr. Bateman, who has denomi- R £p£ r' 
nated it rupia, from 'pvn-os, " sordes," as indicative of the ill-smell Bateman, 
and sordid condition of the diseased parts : and in his Delineations 
has given two very excellent and instructive coloured plates of its 
appearance under different modifications. 'Pv5ro§, however, with its Name whp 
aspirate and the ordinary power of the v should be rendered in Latin 
characters rhypia as now given, and only altered for the sake of 
greater correctness. 

The species offers three varieties as follow : 

<t Simplex. Scab flat ; livid or blackish ; 

Simple sordid blain. shape circular. 

& Prominens. Scab elevated, conical, and 

Limpet-shelled blain. blackish ; shape, limpet- 

shelled. 
V Escharotica. Sanious discharge erosive. 

Erosive blain. producing gangrenous es- 

chars. 

The vesicles under this species never become confluent : their £™ r £ 
progress is slow, and leads to an ill-conditioned discharge which 
concretes into thin, superficial, and chocolate-coloured scabs, of the 
distinctive characters noticed above. When the ulcers under the 
scab, in the two first varieties, heal, they still leave the surface of a 
livid or blackish colour, as if from a pigment in thereto mucosum. 

* Pe Cur. Horn. Morn. Epit. at supra. 
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The second variety assumes the direct form and swell of a small 
limpet-shell with its open part downwards, but its colour is much 
darker.* 

All the modes of this eruption are connected with a debilitated, 
and hence frequently with a cachectic state of the system, and the 
first is sometimes accompanied with symptoms resembling' those 
produced by a morbific poison. They occasionally make a near 
approach to the ecthymataj but differ in the form, shape, and .size 
of the vesicle, and in the colour and consistence of the contained 
fluid, as consisting of flattened muddy blains, and forming larger 
and more circular scabs. 

The escharotic variety affects only infants and young children 
when reduced by bad diet and nursing, or some severe disease, as 
the small-pox. The vesicles are generally found on the loins, thighs, 
and other extremities, and appear to contain a corrosive sanies : 
some of them frequently terminate in gangrenous eschars, which 
leave deep indentations. 

The disease is only to be combated by supporting the system, and 
restoring it to a state of vigour by means of good, light, nutritious 
diet, and the use of alterative and atonic medicines, as the com- 
pound pill of the submuriate of mercury, bark, columbo, and 
sarsaparilla. 



SPECIES IV. 
ECPHLYS1S ECZEMA. 

HEAT ERUPTION. 

ERUPTION OF MINUTE, ACUMINATED VESICLES, DISTINCT, BUT 
CLOSELY CROWDING ON EACH OTHER ; rELLUCID OR MILKY ; WITH 
TROUBLESOME ITCHING OK TINGLING ; TERMINATING IN THIN 
SCALES OR SCABS ; OCCASIONALLY SURROUNDED BY A BLUSHING 
HALO. 
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Eczema from ex^ea, " efferveo," is the hidroa of Sauvages and 
Vogel : it is common to all countries in the summer, and has been 
described in all ages. Its proximate cause is irritation in conse- 
quence of exposure to the direct rays of the sun, or to air heated 
to a high temperature, or violent exercise. Hence it chiefly affects 
those parts that are most exposed to this influence, as the face, 
neck, and fore arms in women, but particularly the back of the 
hands and fingers ; the latter being sometimes so tumefied that the 
rings cannot be drawn off. The blushing halo by which they are 
surrounded is properly called a heat-spot. In men of a sanguine 
temperament, and who use violent exercise in hot weather, these 
vesicles are intermixed in various places with minute pustules pos- 

* Bateman, ut supra, p. 237. 

+ See the ensuine Genu*. Spec. in. Ecpyesis. Ecthyma. 
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sessing a hard, circular ba3e, the phlyzacium of Willan, or with G EN - V. 
hard and painful tubercles, which appear in succession, and rise to Ecpniysia ' 
the size of small boils, and suppurate very slowly, though without h**®"*' 
a central core. The vesicles are apt to be confounded with two tion. 
other eruptions of very different kinds ; miliaria, while it spreads confounded 
widely over the body, and scabies, when fixed chiefly about the ««"> milia_ 
wrists, the ball of the thumbs, and the fingers. It is, however, scaMe*. 
distinguishable from the former by being unaccompanied with fever "^awl" 1 " 
or any other constitutional derangement ; and from the latter by 
the pellucidity and acumination of the vesicles, the closeness and 
uniformity of their distribution, and the absence of surrounding 
inflammation, or subsequent ulceration. The sensation, moreover, 
to which it gives rise, is that of a smarting or tingling rather than 
of an itching. 

The eruption is irregularly successive, and has no determinate rrogress. 
period of decline, which very much depends upon the irritability of 
the skin itself. Generally, however, it runs its course in two or 
three weeks, and subsides slowly and almost imperceptibly.. But 
where the skin is highly irritable it will sometimes continue till the 
weather grows cool in the autumn, and consequently for two or 
even three months. 

Medicine external or internal seems to accomplish but little. Medical 
The re-action of a cold-bath, in most cases, increases the irritation : lrca men 
and hence a tepid bath is the most serviceable. Astringent lotions 
add equally to the irritability, as do unguents of all kinds. Washing 
the parts with mild or Windsor soap and tepid water, I have found 
most effectual — when, in a few days, the skin will bear a soap of a 
coarser kind with still more advantage. Where the irritability of 
the skin is connected with that of the general frame, the mineral 
acids, and other astringent tonics, have proved decidedly beneficial. 

The eczema impetiginodes of Dr. Bateman is an eczema set down Eczema 
on an impetiginous habit of the skin, and is hence a mixed com- cf of 5 '" 3 
plaint. His eczema rubrum or mercuriale has already been described Bawmaai 
as an erythema.* 

* Erythema Tcsiculare, vol. n. p. 2S4. 
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GENUS VI. 
ECPYESIS. 

HUMID SCALL. 



ERUPTION OF SMALL PUSTULES DISTINCT OR CONFLUENT 
ING INTO CRUSTULAR PLATES. 
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Ecpyesis is a Greek term from ex?ri«y, " suppuro." It is here 
used in contradistinction to empyesis already employed* to import 
deep-seated suppurations ; and consequently is intended to describe 
pustular eruptions simply cutaneous, or not necessarily connected 
with internal affection as opposed to those which result from an 
internal cause. The genus, therefore, embraces the pustulac of 
Dr. Willan, which he has correctly defined " elevations of the 
cuticle with an inflamed base containing pus." 

The old English term for ecpyesis or pustula in this sense of the 
word is scall, from which the Saxon scala or seeala, not essentially 
different from the medical sense of scale. The scall was of two 
kinds, dry and moist : both which are clearly referred to in the 
Levitical law that governed in the matter of plague. The former 
is there denominated nnso (saphat),- as we have already observed 
when treating of lepra, and the latter, or the eruption before us, 
Arabic and pru (netek). | The Arabians, like our own ancestors, denomina- 
Byno'n y W m- tea * both these by a common name (sahafata) from f sahaf), squammae, 
Saphata or rather from the Hebrew nnsD (saphat) : distinguishing the one 
from the other, like our ancestors also, by the adjuncts dry and 
humid : so that the sahafata of the Arabians is a direct sononym of 
the old English or Saxon scale. In our established version the 
Hebrew pro (netek), which imports the eruption before us or humid 
scall, is by mistake rendered dry scall, which, as remarked above, 
Ecpyicsia is a nn3D (saphat). The expletive dry does not occur in the 
original, and that pp,j (netek) denotes humid scall rather than dry 
scall is clear from the explanation contained in the bible-context, 
in which it is represented as a scall seated on the hair or beard, and 
affecting its strength and colour, forming so thick a crust, or scab, 
that its removal by shaving catfnot be accomplished, or ought not 
to be attempted. It is distinctly, therefore, a porrigo or scabby 
scall, and is thus verbally rendered in the Latin version of Tremellius 
and Junius, forming one of the species of the present genus ; and 
seerns to be one of the two modifications of it which, in our own 
language, are denominated honeycomb-scall, and scalled-head. 
<£>%xvT[*.ot, by which netek is rendered in the Septuagint, is literally 
crust, a very significant term in common use to express the peculia' 
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nature of the scab that hardens on the porriginous sore. Tetter, a Gen. VI. 
corruption from the French dartre, or the Greek A*pr« s , lias of late Humid' 6 
years been used synonymously with scall, and has almost supplanted gj£ 
it : but the proper meaning of dartre, or tetter, is herpes, to which, whence ffe- 
in this work, it is confined, an excoriating eruption of a vehicular rived ' 
or ichorous kind. 

The species that belong to this genus are the following : — 

1. ECPYESIS IMPETIGO. RUNNING SCALL. 

2 ' PORRIGO. SCABBY SCALL. 

3- ECTHYMA. I'ArULOUS SCALL. 

4. — — SCABIES. ITCH. 

All these specific terms have been very loosely employed, and in . Ail lil T 

j-n. l . .p . J ,-,,/ * ."' ',. terms liitre 

very dinerent significations by most writers. 1 hey are here limited been ioo«e< 
to the definite senses assigned them by Dr. Willan ; and, with the %fa£$ r . 
exception of ecthyma, by Celsus, whom Willan has followed. Ec- 
thyma does not occur in Celsus, though it is found in Galen, but in 
a sense somewhat different from its use in modern times, as will be 
further noticed hereafter. 



SPECIES J. 
ECYPESIS IMPETIGO. 

RUNNING SCALL. 

PUSTULES CLUSTERING, YELLOW, ITCHING ; TERMINATING IN A 
TELLOW SCALY CRUST, INTERSECTED WITH CRACKS. 

The specific term is a derivative from impeto " to infest ;" it is Gen. XL 
used in its ordinary and restrained sense as opposed to the unautho- SpEC - *•' 
rized latitude assigned to it by Professor Frank, who, as already ob- 
served, employs it as the name for an entire class, and the following 
are the varieties the species offers us : 

« Sparsa. Clusters loose ; irregularly scattered , 

Scattered humid Scall. chiefly over the extremities ; often suc- 
ceeded by fresh crops. 
Q Herpetica. Clusters circular, crowded with pusti 

Herpetic Scall. intermixed with vesicles ; often with 

exterior concentric rings surrounding 
the interior area as it heals ; itching 
accompanied with heat and smarting. 
Chiefly in the hands and wrists, 
y Ery'iheniatiea. Pustules scattered ; preceded by en the 

Erythematic Scall. matic blush and intumescence ; often- 

]>v febrile or other constitutional affec 
Vol. V.— 53 
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Gen. vi. lion. Chiefly in the lace, neck, and 

SpEC - L chest 

Ecpyesis ClltSl. 

impetigo. $ Laminosa. Pustules confluent ; chiefly in the ex- 

s"aii'.'' s Laminated Scall. trcinities ; the aggregate scabs form- 

ing a thick, rough, and rigid casing 
around the affected limb, so as to im- 
pede its motion ; a thin ichor exuding 
from the numerous cracks. 
e Exedens. The purulent discharge corroding the 

Erosive Scall. skin and cellular membrane. 

£ Localis. Confined to a particular part ; mostly the 

Local humid Scall. hands or fingers ; and produced by ex- 

ternal stimulants, as sugar or lime. 

General The differences are sufficiently clear from these definitions. The 

a E. a jufpe- fi rst variety, or scattered humid scall, has sometimes been con- 
tigo sparsa. founded with varieties of roRRioo and scabies, constituting two sub- 
hurni" 6 sequent species of the present genus. It differs from porrigo, how- 
hMbcon ever i m having the purulent discharge succeeded by an ichorous 
confounded humour soon after the eruption has shown itself, and in the posses • 
go'an'd "' s i° n of a thinner and less extensive scab. It differs from scabies in 
scabies. its more copious exudation of ichor, when the latter is secreted, in 

How distin- . * ,, ' .. i-i 

g^iishiibie. the magnitude and slower progress ot the utricles, and in the sen- 
sation of heat and smarting, rather than of itching which accompa- 
nies it. And differs from both in being uncontagious. 
y e. impe- The erythematic form commences with the ordinary signs of 
mi°tica? the an erysipelas, as a redness and puffy swelling of the upper part of 
Erythema- the face, with an edema of the eye-lids ; and the irritation is some- 
humid y ' times accompanied- with some degree of pyrexy for two or three 
If 1 "- .. ,. days. But a critical eye will easily perceive that, instead of the 

How distin- J -.- . ±. . i L ■ ■ 

guishabkv smooth polish ot the erysipelas, there is a slight inequality on the 
imSm"'"" surface as if it were obscurely papulated, and in a day or two the 
disease will show its true character by the formation of numerous 
psydracious pustules over the inflamed and humid skin, instead of 
the large irregular bullce of the erysipelas. The pustules are formed 
with a sense of heat, smarting and itching, and, as they break,, they 
discharge a hot and acrid fluid, which adds to the irritation and ex- 
coriation of the surface. In this painful condition the face, or other 
part, remains for ten days or a fortnight, when the discharge begins 
to diminish, and to concrete into thin yellowish scabs. Fresh pus- 
tules, however, arise in the neighbourhood, and the disease runs on 
from one to two or three months, according to the irritability of the 
skin and its tendency to be affected by continuous sympathy. It 
lias sometimes perambulated the entire surface from head to foot ; 
during the whole of which course the constitution is scarcely dis- 
turbed, or in any way affected. 
: e. impe- The laminated humid scall is sometimes conjoined in the 
l^sa."'" 1 " lovret limbs with cellular dropsy, and produces severe ulceration s 
Laminated a, 1( i its casing or incrustation occasionally extends to the fingers 
J!au and toes, and destroys the nails, being succeeded by nails of an im- 
perfect fabrication^ thick, notched, and irregular, 
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The erosive form is rare, and highly intractable. It com- Gen. vi. 
mences on the side of the chest or trunk of the body, and gradually c £*&£. 
extends itself. The pustules are here intermixed with vesicles, the «jg*** e - 
fluid is peculiarly acrid and erosive, and the skin and cellular tex- Erosive im- 
ture are slowly, but deeply and extensively destroyed, with very mld scal! ' 
great pain and irritation : insomuch that the disease is said by some, 
though with little foundation, to be of a cancerous nature. 

The local form is mostly produced by the use of irritant mate- ?e. impe- 
rials, constantly applied to the parts affected, which are chiefly the i^fta"" 
hands, as sugar among the labourers in grocery warehouses, and niid 3caU - 
lime among bricklayers. Whence this variety has been vulgarly Grocer's 
called Grocer's Itch, or Bricklayer's Itch. According to the peculiar Bricklayer* 
character of the skin the eruption is sometimes vesicular, and be- IU!h> 
longs to the preceding genus, being a modification of eczema ; but 
more generally pustulous, and appertains to the genus before us. 
In neither instance does it seem to be contagious. Uncoma« 

Most of the causes enumerated under lepriasis, and many of the u'enern! 
species of ecphlysis operate in the present species, as general de- causcs 
bility or relaxation, with a skin peculiarly irritable ; poor diet ; 
filth ; fatigue ; and local stimulants. And hence, where the con- Medical 
stitution seems to catenate with the disease, the same general re- trcatmcnf - 
medies have been found successful ; as the alkalies, sulphur taken 
freely, Plummcr's pills, the alterative decoctions or infusions of Alterant*. 
dulcamara, ledum palustre, juniper-tops, sarsaparilla, and mczcreon ; 
together with a frequent use of warm bathing for the purpose of 
purifying and softening the skin. In connexion with these we should External 
have recourse to such external applications as may best tend to di- appic ' 
minish the irritability of the cutaneous vessels and give tone to their 
action. The most useful of these are the metallic oxydes, with the Metallic 
exception of those of lead which are rarely useful, at least if em- MtriD«nts. 
ployed alone : and are often found injurious. About ten grains of 
sublimate dissolved in a pint of distilled water, with a small propor- 
tion of muriated ammonia, will frequently prove a valuable remedy. 
Or the oxyde of zinc may be applied in the form of an ointment, 
which I have often found serviceable, prepared in the manner al- 
ready noticed under the species prurigo. Lime-water is also rccom- Limc- 
mended by many writers, and has proved useful as a stimulant " 
astringent ; as have also solutions of alum, and sulphate of zinc, and 
sulphuret of potash, the old liver of sulphur : but I have found them 
less useful than the zinc ointment. 

The acrid oil contained in the shell of the cashew-nut has often Cashew* 
been employed with great advantage in some of these varieties and " ,ut "' 
especially where the disease is decidedly local, and a local change 
of action is the grand desideratum. In many cases, however, the Skin win 
skin is too irritable for stimulants of any kind, and will only bear hea^gUwS- 
warm water, or a decoction of mallows, poppy-heads, or digitalis : ,an,s - 
after which the excoriated surface may be Mined with cream or an 
emulsion of almonds. In general, nevertheless, astringent stimu- Treatment. 
lants agree far better with this affection than with herpes. The 
burning and maddening pain in the erosive scall can rarely be alle- 
viated but by opium. The Ilarrowgate waters arc generally re- 
commended^ and in manv instances have certainly been found uspful- 
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SPECIES II. 
1 CPYESIS PORRIGO. 

SCABBY SCALX. 

PUSTULES STRAW COLOURED ; CONCRETING INTO SCALES OR YEL- 
LOW SCABS. 

Gen. VI. This is the porrigo of Celsus and Willan, from porrigo " to 
porritcoof' spread about ;" and the tinea of Sauvages and most of the nosolo- 
Wifi"** 1 "' &' sts ' ^ on " ers tne following varieties : 



m. Crustacea. 
Milky Scall. 



& Galeata. 
Sralled-head. 



y Favosa. 

JTonev-comb scall. 



} Lupinosa, 

Lupine-sen!!. 



Furfuracea. 
Furfuraceous scall. 



rcinata. 
Rjn^-vrorm scnll 



Pustules commencing on the cheeks 
or forehead in patches ; scabs often 
confluent, covering the whole face 
with a continuous incrustation. 
Found chiefly in infants during the 
period of lactation. 

Pustules commencing on the scalp 
in distinct, often distant patches ; 
gradually spreading till the whole 
head is covered as with a helmet ; 
cuticle below the scabs, red, shining, 
dotted with papillous apertures, 
oozing fresh matter ; roots of the 
hair destroyed : contagious. Found 
chiefly in children during dentition. 

Pustules common to the head, trunk, 
and extremities ; pea-sized ; flat- 
tened at the top ; in clusters, often 
uniting ; discharge fetid ; scabs 
honey-combed, the cells filled with 
fluid. Found both in early and 
adult age. 

Pustules minute, in small patches, 
mostly commencing on the scalp ; 
patches terminating in dry, delving 
scabs resembling lupine seeds ; the 
interstices often covered with a 
'thin, whitish, exfoliating incrusta- 
tion. Found chiefly in early life. 

Pustules very minute, with little fluid ; 
seated on the scalp : terminating in 
scurfy scales. Found chiefly in 
adults. 

Clusters of very minute pustules 
5pafpd on the scalp in circular 
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plots of baldness with a brown or Gen. VI. 
reddish, and somewhat furfuraceous |* E ?-•.#• 
base. Found chiefly in children. Pemgo. 

Scahby 
rrii . "Scall. 

1 lie first variety is the crusta lactca of numerous authors, the * E - p o«i- 
tinea lactea of Sauvages, so called from the milky or rather the ?ea° rusta " 
creamy appearance and consistency of the discharge, whence the cruMa'""' 
French name of croute de lait, and our own of milky scall. It is 'ea, or Ti- 
almost exclusively a disease of infancy, at which period the skin of oTamhor 1 *. 
the head is peculiarly tender and delicate. It commences ordinarily p routo de 
on the forehead and cheeks in an eruption of numerous minute and Commence- 
yellowish white pustules, which are crowded together upon a red ment * 
surface, and break and discharge a viscid fluid that concretes into . 
thin yellowish scabs. As the pustular patches spread the discharge 
is renewed, and continues to be thrown forth from beneath the scabs 
increasing their thickness and extent till the forehead, and sometimes 
the cheeks and entire face become covered as with a cap ; the eye- 
lids and nose alone remaining free from the incrustation. The 
quantity of the discharge varies considerably, so that in some in- 
stances the scabs are nearly dry. As they fall off and cease to be Pro»rei=. 
renewed, a red and tender cuticle is exposed to view, like that in 
impetigo, but without a tendency to crack into fissures. Smaller 
patches are occasionally formed about the neck and breast, and even 
on the extremities, and the disease runs on for several weeks, some- 
times several months : during which the constitution suffers but little 
except from a troublesome itching which sometimes interferes with 
the rest, and destroys the digestion. And, where the last takes 
place, a foundation is immediately laid for general debility, and 
especially for torpitude and enlargement of the mesenteric glands. 
In many instances the eruption returns at irregular intervals, after 
having appeared to take its leave ; apparently reproduced by cutting 
additional teeth, or some other irritation. Dr. Strack affirms that, Termina- 
when the disease is about to terminate, the urine acquires the smell tlon- 
of that voided by cats ; and that, where there is no tendency to this 
change of odour, the disease is generally of long continuance. It 
is singular that, notwithstanding the extensive disfigurement and 
sometimes depth of the ulcerations, no permanent scar or deformity 
is hereby produced. 

The second variety or scalled head originates generally in the e. Porn 
scalp, and consists of pustules somewhat larger, and loaded with a Scailed- 
still more viscid material than the first. The pustules are circular in D c e a B c r i P ,; on . 
form with a fiattish, and irregular edge. They sometimes commence Commence- 
on the cheeks, but where the face is affected the ordinary course n,< 
is from the scalp towards the cheeks by the line of the ears. They 
are usually accompanied with a considerable degree of itching, and v 
harass children from six months to four or five years of age. The 
disease is rarely found in adults. From the quantity of the discharge regress. 
the hair is matted together, the scabs become considerably thickened, 
the ulceration spreads into the integuments, and the indurated 
patches seem, in some cases, to be fixed upon a quagmire of offen- 
sive fluid. The lymphatic system, if not in a state of debility before ^gJ*J 
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Gen. VI. the appearance of the eruption, soon becomes affected and exhibits 
*"?;?' marks of irritation, but whether from general debility or absorbed 
rigo' gaiiea- acrimony it is difficult to say. The glands on the side of the neck 
SeaUed- enlarge and harden, exhibiting at first a chain of small tumours lying 
affected. loose under the skin ; after which some of them inflame, the integu- 
cianduiar ments become discoloured, and a slow and painful suppuration 
mrnours. ensueg -j<hc ears unite in the inflammation, and from behind them, 
or even from their interior a considerable quantity of the same 
. viscous and fetid fluid is poured forth. In some cases the submaxil- 
Fluid pecu- lary and parotid glands catenate in the inflammatory action. The 
rnomous"" ^ u ^ * s peculiarly acrimonious, and consequently whatever part of 
the body it lights upon accidentally becomes affected by its influence. 
• Hence the arms and breasts of nurses evince frequently the same 
complaint, and other domestics receive the disease by contagion. 
?ncertMn. I ts duration is uncertain, but it is more manageable than the preced- 
ing species : and if not maintained by the irritation of teething or 
any other excitement, it may be conquered in a few weeks. 
y E. Pom- The iionev-comb scall, or third variety, differs very little from 
f?oney° 8a ' l ^ e preceding except in the seat of the patches and in an increased 
comb scan, size and thickness of the scab, which is often cellular or honey- 
lated t r the combed. And as pustules of this form have been called favi, from 
Tf^afa 5 tnc ' r resemblance to honey-combs, this variety of the disease from 
vnsa. the time of Ali Abbas to the present has been distinguished by the 

vosaofau- name of tinea favosa, scabies favosa, or porrigo favosa. By Dr. 
thors. Bateman it is united with the preceding variety. The colour of the 
scab is yellowish or greenish, and semitransparent, its surface highly 
irregular, and indented, and its consistency softish. The pustules 
arc found on the face, trunk, and extremities. The irritation they 
produce excites the little sufferer to be perpetually picking and 
scratching them about the edges, by which means the skin is kept 
sore and the ulceration extended. This is particularly the case 
about the heels and roots of the toes, the extremities of which last 
are sometimes ulcerated, while the pustules even creep under the 
odour so nails. The odour from this and the preceding variety is not only 
offensive most ran k an & offensive to the smell, but occasionally inflames the 
as often to eyes of nurses and others who are officially surrounded bv its 

inflamo the j . 

eyes of Vapour. 

SBVporrieo ^he ? ,T ™ NB variety is peculiarly characterized by the dryness of 
iupinosa." its scabs, which are formed upon small clusters of minute pustules, 
■<caii'. ne the finer part of whose fluid is rapidly absorbed, so that the part re- 
maining concretes, and shows in the central indentations of its sur- 
face a white scaly powder. The size of the scab is that of a six- 
pence : it is found in the head, and in other parts, but, when in other 
parts than the head, it is often much smaller in diameter, and some- 
times does not exceed two lines. It is liable to increase if neglected, 
and is usually tedious and of long duration. 
£ E. vorrigo The furfuraceous or BRANNY scall makes a still nearer approach 
Furfurace- to tne tribe of lepidosis, and is often mistaken for a pityriasis, or 
oub scan, lepriasis, particularly where it appears in the scalp, which is its most 
Makes an common seat. It commences, however, if its course be watched, 
d-andri 1 * to witfl nn eruption of minute pustules, which nevertheless posses a 
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very small quantity of fluid, so that the whole is soon absorbed, and Gen. vr. 
the excoriation or ulceration is but slight. It is apt to be renewed, JX'.i"'. 
is attended with a considerable degree of itching, and some soreness ™ rf "'* cea - 
of the scalp ; the hair partially falls off, becomes thin, less strong in o"/ "can" 
its texture, and somewhat lighter in its colour : none of which KeV'mis- 
symptoms occur in any species of the true scaly eruption. The l^en for 
glands of the neck moreover are occasionally swelled and painful. How di s - 

The ring-worm scall has been known and described under dif- g* ufah *" 
fcrent names, from the Greek writers to our own day. It consists Descrip- 
of clusters of very minute pustules forming circular plots of a £e.' Pom- 
brown or reddish hue. There is sometimes only a single plot ; and gocircina- 
the pustules are so small as to elude all notice unless very closely Ring- worm 
examined, though a papular roughness is obvious to every one. The u^ory. 
exudation is small, yet if neglected it concretes into thin scabs, 
sometimes irregularly tipped with green, while the plots expand in 
diameter, and become confluent. The hair is injured from the first 
attack ; appearing thinner and lighter in colour, and breaking off 
short ; in progress of time the roots are affected and the plots are 
quite bald, and, as they spread into each other, the baldness extends 
over the whole head, and nothing remains but a narrow border of" 
hair forming the outline of the scalp. It is chiefly confined to chil- Chiefly 
dren, and since the multiplication of large boarding-schools and children. ° 
manufactories, in which last they are employed with too little atten- 
tion to their health, it has been strikingly common in our own coun- 
try : and from its contagious property has been propagated with Highly 
great rapidity. It sometimes spreads from the head over the fore- contaeioUi - 
liead and neck. 

Porrigo, therefore, is a disease which appears under different General 
modifications of ulceration, from sores of some depth oozing a thick porrigo. 
fetid pus, and covered with a broad, scaly scab, to eruptions so 
minute as to require the aid of a glass, being covered with fine fur- 
furaceous exfoliations, and discharging a thin purulent ichor, mani- 
fested rather by its effects than its presence. 

The predisposing cause is in every instance irritability of the General 
cutaneous exhalants ; and as we find this irritability much greater in EentcSme. 
infancy than in mature life, the different varieties of porrigo are 
chiefly confined to this season. The exciting causes are filth, or Exciting 
want of cleanliness, bad nursing, innutritious diet, want of pure air, cauBes * 
and whatever else has a tendency to weaken the system generally, 
and irritate the skin locally. And we may hence see why some of 
the varieties are found occasionally as sequels on lues, or on those 
who have debilitated their constitutions by high living, and especially 
by an immoderate use of spirits. 

It is hence obvious that many, perhaps all these varieties may, in t R r x e e a d t ' cal 
some instances, be connected with the general state of the system ; i„ a ii in- 
and in such cases the restorative diet-drinks and alterative tonics ^ y "| oc 
enumerated under the genus ecphlysis will often be equally advan- casiooaiiy 
tageous here. Sulphur and the vegetable alkalies have also been ^hTc' 
found serviceable, but especially small doses of calomel, or the black ^.''^ 
or red oxyd of mercury. And if there be much general irritation hence ai- 
ii will be adviscablc to unite these with the conium or hvoscyamus. £$$ 
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Ecpyesr 
Porrigo. 
Scabby- 
scall. 

Trcatme.it. 
Viola trico- 
lor. 



Tussilag 
larfara. 



Gen. VI. The pansy or heart's case (viola tricolor) was in high vogue for 
n ' cutaneous eruptions generally, and particularly for those before us, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It fell, however, 
into disrepute, but was revived by Dr. Strack, towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, in consequence of his prize dissertation 
delivered at Leyden, in 1779, in which he speaks warmly of its suc- 
cess in all the diseases belonging to the present and the ensuing 
genus.* In employing this herb, Dr Strack directs that a handful 
of the fresh, or half a drachm of the dried leaves, be boiled in half 
a pint of milk to be strained for use, and form a single dose, which 
is to be repeated morning and evening. He asserts that during the 
lirst eight days the eruption usually increases considerably, and that 
the patient's urine acquires the cat-like smell we have already alluded 
to : but that, when the medicine has been taken a fortnight, the scab 
or scurf begins to fall off in large scales, leaving the skin clear. 
The remedy is to be persisted in till the skin has resumed its natural 
appearance, and the urine its natural odour. Dr. Strack also recom- 
mends, as an internal remedy, which we should little have expected, 
a decoction of the leaves of the tussilago Farfara or coltsfoot, 
which I should scarcely have noticed were it not that this medicine 
is equally well spoken of by Professor Frank,! and was also esteemed 
useful by Dr. Cullen, as we had formerly occasion to observe, in 
sores dependent upon" a scrophulous habit, many of which he tells 
us he has seen healed under its employment both in extract and 
decoction. \ As to the viola tricoloi; Baldinger, who seems also to 
have tried it, and upon a pretty large scale, asserts that it is of infe- 
rior value to sulphur ,§ and Selle, that if given in small doses it is 
useless, and if in larger that it does more harm than good.|| 

There is some difficulty in determining upon the external appli- 
cations. Generally speaking, the skin under all the modifications 
of this species will bear astringent and even stimulant remedies well, 
and yield without obstinacy to their use : but in a few instances wo 
meet with the contrary, and aggravate the pustules, and extend their 
range by the slightest irritants. The most irritable varieties are the 
but! nat a™' honey-comb where it occurs at the extremities of the joints, as about 
y a y s - the toes and heel and behind the ears, and the furfuraceous. The 
irritable the last, however, w T ill usually bear a lotion of mild soap and water, and 
combvarie- afterwards equal parts of starch and calamine reduced to a very fine 
ty, and the powder, and dusted over the patches. The honey-combed scall 
often requires sedative fomentations and cataplasms at first, but will 
afterwards allow an application of the zinc ointment, or even that of 
the nitric oxyde of mercury diluted with an equal part of calaminc- 
cerate. Dr. Willan was attached to the coculus Indicus in cases 
of this sort, which he prescribed in the proportion of two drachms 
of the powdered berry to an ounce of lard, but the ointment of galls 



JLxteiual 
applica- 
tions. 
The spe- 
cies will 
generally 
bear stimu 
lants and 
improve 



farfurace- 
ous. 

Treatment 
of both 
these. 
Coculus 
Indicus. 



* De Crusta Lactek Infantum. Francf. 1779.— See also Comment. Lips. Vol. 
xxvir. p. 170. — Marcard. lieschrcibung von Pyrmont. Mezger. Vermichte Schrif- 
ten. B. ii. 

t De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. iv. p. 204. 

I Mat. Med. Part. n. Chap. xvm. 

S Neucs Masjazin fur practische Aerzte, ix. p. 117, |l Mcdicina Clinica. I. IBo 
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generally succeeds better. In common, however, we may employ Gen - VI. 
a bolder practice, and use pretty actively alkaline or acid lotions, jfcpy^"" 
or solutions of zinc, or warm resinous ointments of tar, pitch, or gum jj^jg* 
elemi. A dilute solution of nitrate of silver; or equal parts oficdL y 
water and aromatic vinegar will often be found equally beneficial : Treatraent ' 
Or the less elegant process of Dr. Frank, which is however formed FnnW 
upon the same principle. " Patentia nunc ulcera cum urind recenti p ,ocoiw ' 
ac sand quotidie lavantur, ac mox unguento populeo, vel unguento 
albo, aut rubro, aut demum citrino mercuriali, ohtecta, tali methodo 
siinplicissima ad sanationem perducuntur."* All that is wanting 
is the excitement of a new and healthier action, which the cutaneous 
vessels for the most part receive with but little trouble ; and this, 
with a punctilious attention to cleanliness, is in most cases sufficient 
to ensure a cure. 

With the sulphur-ointment, or, which is better, sulphur and cream, f°d P |!" e r am 
I have often succeeded in curing very virulent attacks of the porrigo 
favosa that have covered the whole of the face, and matted the beard 
into a most disgusting spectacle. 

In the external treatment of porrigo galeata, or scalled-head, one Treatment 
of the most effectual applications is a modification of Banyer's gaieiuTIr 
unguentum ad scabiem, for in its original form it is both too irritant fg*^" 
and too astringent as well as very unscientifically compounded. I Banyer's 
was first induced to try thi3 preparation from the recommendation ""S 1 "^ 1 - 
of my excellent and learned friend Dr. Parr ; it has since been 
recommended by Professor Hamilton, and more lately by Dr. 
Bateman. Each has altered its composition in a slight degree, and 
the following form, which is more simple than any of the rest, is 
that which I have been in the habit of employing with great success 
for many years. To a powder consisting of two drachms of calomel Modified by 
and an ounce of exsiccated alum and of cerusse, add six drachms of 
Venice turpentine and an ounce and a half of spermaceti cerate. 
The hair is first to be cut off as close as may be, for shaving is often 
impossible ; the scalp is then to be slowly and carefully washed with 
soap and water, and, where there is very little irritation, with soft 
soap as being more stimulant, in preference to hard ; the washing to 
be repeated night and morning, and the scalp to be well dried after- 
wards. The ointment is to be applied after the washing every night, 
nnd is to be well rubbed all over the head. It may be washed off in 
the morning ; and, when the scalp is made dry, instead of applying 
it through the day, the head may be thoroughly powdered with nicely 
levigated starch contained in a fine linen or cambric bag. The 
scabs and incrustations will hereby become desiccated, and often 
brittle, for the ointment alone will diminish, and at length utterly 
suppress the morbid secretion. And in this state they should be £™^ e «° •* 
gently picked or combed off, one after another, as they grow loose 
and become detached at the edges. 

In the last variety the ringworm porrigo, or alopecia porriginosa Trcntmcnt 
of Sauvages, though the appearance is far less disgusting, and unac- worm S por- 
companied with smell of any kind, the bulbs of the hair seem more T jf° p ^ a r 

pnrri?iiniii» 

* De Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit T^ro. rv. p. ?01. MannK f*vo 1792. "^ " 
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Secretion 
peculiarly 
acrimoni- 
ous and ex- 
cites sensi- 
bility in the 
part. 

This sensi- 
bility to be 
first remo- 
ved, and 
afterwards 
depilato- 
ries. 

Mercurial 
prepara- 
tions : 
other me- 
tallic depi- 
latories. 



Mo3t of 
these will 
answer In 
slight 
cases : hut 
in severer 
cases ni- 
trate ot 
silver. 



Wheie 
porrigo has 
become 
chronic, the 
irritation 
must be 
diminished 
?tndBR!ly. 



affected than in any of the preceding. And hence this, which is one 
of the most common modifications of the disease, and, as we have 
already observed, has been peculiarly freqnent of late years, has been 
found one of the most obstinate. It has ordinarily made its appear- 
ance among children at school* but is not confined either to schools 
or to childhood ; for I had not long since a medical friend under my 
care, troubled with the same complaint, whose age is about forty. 

The disease appears to be seated under the cuticle in the mouths 
of the secernents of the rete mucosum, which secrete a material of 
a different colour from what is natural and healthy, and hence give 
a brown or reddish hue io the entire patch. This material affords 
no nutriment to the bulbs of the hair, and seems sometimes to be 
acrimonious ; whence the hair, like the rete mucosum itself, changes 
its colour ; and, with the change of colour, becomes thinner and 
weaker, and breaks off' short at the base of the cuticle, sometimes 
at the roots below. 

The acrimony of the secretion occasionally produces a morbid 
sensibility in the minute vessels of the part affected, so that the 
patient can hardly bear the patch to be pressed upon or the comb 
to pass over it ; yet this is not a common effect, for irritants may 
usually be employed from the first. 

Where this morbid sensibility exists we must endeavour to shorten 
its stage, for it will at length pass offnaturally, by tepid and sedative 
fomentations, as of poppy-heads, or digitalis : and afterwards have 
recourse to depilatories, without which we can do nothing, for we 
cannot otherwise penetrate to a sufficient depth ; and hence the 
more active they are, the more radical will be their effects. Different 
preparations of mercury have for this purpose been chiefly employed, 
and mostly a solution of sublimate. The other metallic acids have been 
tartar emetic, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of iron, aerugo or the green 
oxyde of copper, and even arsenic : while practitioners of a more 
timid character have confined themselves to the pitch-plaster, balsam 
of sulphur, or decoctions of tobacco, hemlock, or the viola tricolor. 

In slight cases most of these applications will be found sufficient ; 
but, in severe and obstinate cases, none of them. And hence, in 
every case, I have for many years confined myself to a solution of 
the nitrate of silver in the proportion of from six to ten grains to an 
ounce of distilled water, according to the age of the patient, or the 
irritability of his cuticle ; and with this application J have never failed. 
It destroys the hair to its roots, gives tone to the morbid vessels, and 
changes their action. It often excites a slight vesication or soreness 
on the surface, and it is in most instances necessary to push it to this 
point. And when this stimulant astringent has answered its purpose, 
the decalvate plots should for some weeks afterwards be daily washed 
with the acetated solution of ammonia, or aromatic vinegar. 

Where porrigo is of long standing, and has become chronic, the 
irritation must be lessened gradually, and a steady use of alterants is 
absolutely necessary ; especially in the varieties accompanied with a 
considerable discharge, for many writers of authority, as Pelargus,* 

* Me<liciuuche .TahrgaDee. I P 1. p. 50. 
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Sennert,* Stoll,t and Morgagni,j have given examples of epilepsy, Gen - Vf. 
apoplexy, and even death itself following upon a sudtlen retrocession n Cf ,£.\is 
of the eruption. In the Berlin Medical Transactions there is a case jj^g"- 
OF two of au?ii uresis produced by a metastasis of 

One of the best medicines for the present purpose is th -neta. 

solution. The cure is generally protracted by a slrui.i sis. 



SPECIES III. 
ECPYESIS ECTHYMA. 

PAPULOUS SCALL. 



pustules large; distinct; distant; sparingly scattered; 
seated on a hard, elevated red base ; terminating in 
thick, hard, greenish, or dark coloured scabs. 

Ecthyma from trfvttv, "to rage, or break forth with fury," was Gen. VI. 
used by the Greek writers synonymously with exormia, in the sense ofigin'of 
of papula : to which effect Galen " apertum est ab txivetv, quod est i he specific 
ifefix*, id est erumpere, derivatum esse tx.0vf*.un, id est papulis, [doted m. 
nomen in iis quag sponte extuberant in cute."|| I have observed, •* orn > ia « 
however, under exormia,H forming Genus in. of the present Order, 
that ecthyma has of late years been limited by the nosologists, and 
especially by Willan, Young, and Bateman, to the species before us, 
probably on account of its more papulated form, and there seems 
no reason for deviating from their arrangement. 

The following are its chief varieties : 



m Vulgare. 
Common papulous 
scall. 
ti Infantile. 
Infantile papulous 
scall. 



y Luridum. 
Lurid papulous scall. 



Base bright red ; eruption com- 
pleted with a single crop. Du- 
ration about fourteen days. 

Base bright ret] ; eruption recur- 
rent in several successive crops. 
each more extensive than the 
preceding. Found chiefly in 
weakly infants during the pe- 
riod of lactation. Duration two 
or three months. 

Base dark red ; elevated ; pustules 
larger, and more freely scat- 
tered, discharging a bloody or 
curdly sanies. — Found chiefly 
in advanced age. Duration seve- 
ral weeks, sometimes months. 



* Paral. ad L. V. Med. Pract. 4. 2. t Pra:Ie*t. p. 46. 

t De Sed. et Caus. Morb. En. Iv. Art. 3. 

I Dec. I. Vol. vli. p. 7. H. Vol. vi. p. 28. 

n In Hippocr. Lib. Ml. Sect. 51. f Supra, p. 368. 
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Gkn. VI. This last is the melasma of Linneus, Vogel, and Plenck. They 

Ecwresi 11 ' are a ^ diseases of debility, local or general ; and hence, whether they 

Ecthyma. occur i n infancy, adult life, or age, are to be cured by general 

»cnii. tonics, pure air, and exercise, tepid bathing, and preparations gently 

Genorai a 're stimulating applied externally ir- the form of lotions, ointments, or 

murks and powders. None of them are contagious, and in this as \ve31 as in 

treatment, their approaching more nearly to a papulous or broad pimply cha- 

giouB. ma racter, especially that of the small-pox, they differ essentially from 

the preceding. Nutritious food alone, with pure air and regular 

Sometimes exercise, are often sufficient for a cure. But as this species is mani- 

witi? C the d festly dependent upon a debilitated or cachectic state of the consti- 

constitution tution, it is often connected with those other symptoms which apper- 

rin§ gene- tain to such a condition, as a tumid belly, diarrhoea, and general 

"lt'.n.cs. emaciation in infants ; and dyspepsy and scirrhous parabysmata, or 

Cachectic enlargements of the abdominal viscera, in adults. Dr. Bateman has 

Batem**!" g iven a ver y excellent coloured print of what he calls a cachectic, or 

fourth variety, in his delineations, in which the scabby pustules are 

thickly scattered over the limbs, mimicking very closely in size and 

number an ordinary appearance of discrete small-pox at the time of 

its scabbing. It is, however, distinctly a symptomatic affection, or 

rather a sequel of some long or chronic disease of an exhausting 

nature, and always disappears in the train of its cure. 



SPECIES IV. 
ECPYESIS SCABIES. 

ITCH. 

ERUPTION OF MINUTE PIMPLES, PUSTULAR, VESICULAR, PAPULAR, IN- 
TERMIXED OR ALTERNATING ; INTOLERABLE ITCHING ; TERMINA- 
TING IN SCABS. FOUND CHIEFLY BETWEEN THE FINGERS OR IN 
THE FLEXURES OF THE JOINTS ; CONTAGIOUS. 

Gen. VI. This disease is peculiarly complex , but the specific characters 
Spec. IV. n0W gi V en embrace the modifications which constitute its chief varie- 
ties, and which arc as follow : 

a Papularis. Eruption of miliary, aggregate pimples ; 

Rank itcii. with a papular, slightly-inflamed base, 

and vesicular apex ; pustules scantily 
interspersed ; tips, when abraded by 
scratching, covered with a minute, 
globular brown scab. 
3 Vesicularis. Eruption of larger and more perfect 

Watery Itch. vesicles, filled with a transparent fluid, 

with an uninflamed base ; intermixed 
with pustules ; at times coalescing 
and forming scabby blotches. 
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y Purulenta. Eruption of distinct, prominent yellow Gkn. iv. 

Pocky itch. pustules, with a slightly inflamed base ; 1™^ V * 

occasionally coalescing, and forming Scabies. 
irregular blotches, with a hard, dry, Itc ' 1 ' 
tenacious scab. 

^ Complicata. Eruption complicated of pustular, vesicu- 

Complicated itch. lar, and papular pimples co-existing ; 

spreading widely over the body ; occa- 
sionally invading the face ; sometimes 
confluent and blotchy. 

s Exotica. Eruption chiefly of rank, numerous pus- 

Mangy itch. tules with a hard, inflamed base, ren- 

dering the skin rough, and brownish ; 
itching extreme ; abrasion unlimited 
from excessive scratching. Produced 
by handling mangy animals. 

That all these affections are not distinct species of a common ah the va- 
genus, but mere varieties of a single species, is manifest from the J„metLes 
fact that in different individuals, or under different conditions of the run imo 
skin, every variety, even the mangy itch itself, will produce every e * 
other variety, while all of them in some instances co-exist, and are 
destroyed by the same means. The above English names for the The nbove 
first three are those in common or vulgar use, and it would be dif- name« h ii«ve 
ficult to find names more appropriate. The pocky itch is so de- J ,c ®°| lo a 18 
nominated from the resemblance of the pustules to minute small- use, and 
pox, and not from any supposed connexion with syphilis. It gives appropriate. 
the largest pimples of all the modifications, as well as the most Pock y ' tcl > 
purulent, but it has never the hard base of either the small- pox or the "heresem™ 
ecthyma or papulous scall we have just noticed, nor has it the hard f^"" °[ 09 
raised border or round imbedded scab of the last, and hence is to smaii- 
easily distinguished from both. The two former varieties are far S"Cm 
more readily confounded with some varieties of prurigo and of *"* su pp°- 
lichen, and especially in consequence of the black dots on the tips tion with * 
of the papulae, and the long red lines common to all as produced The first 
by scratching. But they are distinguished by the greater simplicity and second 
of the itching sensation, which, however intolerable, is not com- approach 
bined with tingling or formication ; and by their being highly con- 80me v r ari " 

. 1 • 1 1 1. ' Tr „■' i-i eties of por- 

tagious which the others are not. Yet from their general resem- ri»o and 
blance, all these have, by many writers, been confounded, and by HJnv'diBtiii- 
others who were fully sensible of their distinction, been incorrectly guishubie. 
described under scabies or psora as a common name. 

As a primary disease, itch is, in every instance, the result of Itch i"'"" 1 - 
personal uncleanliness, and an accumulation of sordes upon the gersonai 
skin, though the most cleanly are capable of receiving it by con- ""^"ugh 
tact : and it always appears most readily where close air, meagre the cieanS* 
diet, and little exercise are companions of personal filth ; for here, ™™i\ "by 
as we have already had frequent occasions of observing, the skin is contact. 
more irritable, and more easily acted upon by any morbid cause. 
Like many other animal secretions the fluid hereby generated is close inter - 
contagious ; and. on close intercourse, but not otherwise, and chiefly cesser for 
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Gen. VI. 
Spec. IV. 

Ecpyesis 
Scabies. 
Jich. 

contagion 
t.> operate. 
When chlo- 
ric, the irri- 
tation it 
produces to 
tie dimin- 
ished only 
by degrees. 
Under par- 
ticular cir- 
cumstances 
has assum- 
ed a malig- 
nant char- 
acter. 



By what" 
meaiiB an 
organ be- 
comes a ni- 
dus for 
worms or 
insects. 



Hence those 
sometimes 
found in or 
Dear itch 
pustule*. 



Doctrine of 
Frank. 



But not ne- 
cessarily 
connected 
xvilh the 
disease. 

Remedial 

rroceas. 



in the warmth of a common bed, or of a bed that has been slept 
in before by a person affected with the disease, is capable of com- 
munication. Where the cutaneous irritation hereby produced is 
general to the surface, and has heen suffered to remain without 
check, or with little attention, for a long time, a sudden suppression 
of the irritation by a speedy cure, like the sudden suppression of a 
long standing ulcer or issue, is often attended with some severe 
internal affection ; in one instance, indeed, related by Wantner, it 
was succeeded by mania. And in camps and prisons, where the 
constitution has been debilitated by confined air, and innutritious 
diet, the eruption has sometimes been known to assume a malignant 
character ; of which Ballinger gives us an example, the whole sur- 
face of the body, in the instances to which he refers, having exhibited 
a sordid tesselation of crusts, excoriations, and broad livid spots, 
with an indurated base, accompanied with fever at night and severe 
head-ache. 

Whenever an organ is weakened in its action it is extremely apt 
to become a nidus for worms or insects of some kind or other to 
burrow in. Hence the numerous vaiieties of helminthia or invermi- 
nation in debility of the stomach or other digestive organs ; and 
hence the lodgment, as we have already observed, of the grubs of 
a minute insect, probably a species of pulex, in one or two of the 
varieties of prurigo ; and hence again in gangrenous ulcers, and 
especially in warm climates, the appearance almost every morning 
of innumerable grubs or maggots, of which we have frequent ex- 
amples in the wounds inflicted on the backs of the negro-slaves in 
the West Indies by severe flogging. A similar deposite of eggs, 
apparently of the genus acarus or tick, is sometimes found in itch- 
pustules, or in the immediate vicinity of them. And hence itch has, 
by Wichmann, Frank, and many other writers of great intelligence, 
been ascribed solely to this cause :* while others who have sought 
for the appearance of the grub hereby produced, but in vain, have 
peremptorily denied the existence of such a fact in any case.t Dr. 
Frank confides, indeed, so implicitly in the acarus as a cause of 
itch, as to affirm that where this insect does not exist, the eruption 
is nothing more than a spurious itch ;| and, as he further affirms 
that the disease is sometimes epidemic, he endeavours to account 
for this fact by supposing that the atmosphere, in particular 6tates 
of constitution, favours the production of the itch-acarus, as of earth 
worms and intestinal worms, far more than in other states. The 
explanation now given constitutes, however, the actual history, and 
readily reconciles these conflicting opinions. Such insects are not 
always to be traced, but they may be seen occasionally : and 
wherever they appear they are not a cause but a consequence of the 
disease. 

There are few complaints that have been treated with so many 

* Wichmann, Aetiologie der Kriize. Ilanov. 1786.— Rochard, Journ. de Med. Tom 
xli. p. 26. 

1 Sager Baldin^er N. Maga. B. n. 484—Hartmann, Diss. Quswtiones super 
Wichmanni ^Etiologia Scabiei. Fr. 1789. * 

J De. Car. Horn. Morl>. Epit.Torn. iv. p. 165, 166. 
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remedies, and none with so many pretended specifics. Sulphur, Gen - VI. 
zinc, acids of all kinds, bay-berries, white hellebore, arsenic, alum, |™i S V * 
muriate and other preparations of quicksilver, alkali, tobacco, and seaW 
tar, have all been used externally in the form of lotions or ointments ; Pretended 
and sulphur and sulphuric acid have been given internally, and been ^S^"* 
strongly recommended both in Germany and in our own country for 
their success. Sulphuric acid was first used in the Prussian army in sulphuric 
1756, by Dr. Colthenius, chief physician ; after which Professor ™f intor_ 
Schroeder of Gottingen, employed it very freely, and asserted that he "" 
never failed herewith to cure the itch in fourteen days at farthest.* 

Dr. Linckius, in the Nova Acta Naturas Curiosorum, gives an Epidemic 
account of an epidemic itch which raged very generally around itch » 
Nuremberg about the middle of the last century, and resisted all 
the usual means of sulphur, lead, turpentine, arsenic, mercury, 
human and animal urine, chalybeate waters, lime-water, and drastic 
purgatives, and only yielded to diuretics urged to such an extent as * m ff ° nI y 
to irritate the urethra with a considerable degree of pain. The irritant di- 
medicine he employed was a sub-nitrate of pot-ash, obtained by metics - 
deflagrating common nitre with charcoal. The first hint of this 
practice he received from a treatise of Mauchart. The urine hereby 
excreted was very fetrd, and threw down a copious sediment. f 

It is very possible that all of these have been successful under ah tho 
peculiar degrees and modifications of the complaint. For the itch medle/may 
is not difficult to cure, and seems only to require an application that have suc- 
will excite a new and more healthy action in the cutaneous vessels. t*mesf as 
The simplest and most certain cure is to be obtained by the sulphur *}?£ ™ no% . 

fi-ii ciT i /-^n • ii difficult of 

ointment, ot winch that ot the -London College gives as good and cure, 
as simple a form as any. On the Continent they usually combine ^pi^ot" 
with the sulphur an equal quantity of powdered bay-berries, and of attended to. 
sulphate of zinc, which is mixed up into an ointment with linseed pies/cure 
or olive oil. This form was first proposed by Jasser, and under the a^"'^ 11 * 
name of unguentum Jasserianum has maintained an unrivalled with buy- 
character for the last half century. J The offensive smell of the Buiphateof 
sulphur, whether in the simple ointment or Jasser's compound zinc; asm 

• • i i- • • i i i ii- t - i Jasser's 

preparation, is very much diminished by aoding to the materials a ointment, 
few drops of the essence of burgamot and as much rose-water as 
the powders will absorb before they are mixed with the animal or 
vegetable oil. Perhaps, however, the neatest as well as the most Sulphur fu- 
rapid mode of cure by sulphur is that of fumigation as long ago m, s aUon - 
proposed by Professor Frank, § though lately brought forward again 
as a new discovery. It has been successfully and commodiously 
applied by M. Gales of Paris, and since extensively employed over 
Germany by Dr. de Carro of Vienna and Dr. Karsten of Hanover. 11 
The patient, for this purpose, is enclosed naked in a commodious Mode of 
box with a neck-opening for his head to rise above it, and a stool usin s it# 

* See Dr. Helonich's Dissertatio de Olei Vltriolis usu &c. Hal. 1762. 

t Therapeia Scabie epidemic* per Diuresin, &c. Tom. iv. 

I Schuiucher Vermischte-Chirurgische Scriften. (Baud. in. p. 185. Franck. 1783. 
8vo. 

i Ubi supra, Tom. iv. p. 174. 

I) Ueber Kraetzc, und derer bequeraste, schnell-wkendeste und sicherste Heilart. 
&c. Hanov. 1818. 
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Spec iv t0 Slt u P on * The box is numerousl y perforated at the bottom, and 
Ecpyc'sis ' the sulphureous fumes are communicated to the interior of the box, 
ftth" 68 ' by m earis of these perforations ; the sulphur being placed on a 
stone hearth below, and volatilized by a lire underneath it. He 
must remain in this state for half an hour or an hour ; and as he is 
hereby thrown into a considerable degree of perspiration, it is better 
for him to be put into a warm bed immediately afterwards till the 
perspiration has subsided. Other cutaneous complaints have yielded 
to the same process. 

These are- the safest and most effectual applications, and should 
Mercurial De employed wherever practicable. But where there is an impracti- 
to be n pro* n cability the most elegant mode of treatment is to be obtained by a 
fsrred. mercurial lotion made by dissolving a drachm of muriated quicksilver 
in half a pint of water, and adding two drachms of crude sal am- 
moniac, and half an ounce of nitre. The hands are to be washed 
with this solution night and morning, and a little of it is to be applied 
with a clean sponge to the pustules in other parts. 
Morie of About eight and forty hours' steady use of this lotion or the sul- 

of the phur ointment, will generally be found sufficient to effect a cure ; 
ointment. a ^ ter which the person should be well cleansed and rinsed with warm 
water. And it will tend much to expedite and ensure the cure if the 
body be in like manner exposed to a warm-bath before the curative 
process is entered upon, as much of the contagious matter and im- 
pacted sordes will hereby be removed, and the ointment or lotion 
will have a chance of taking a greater effect. Where the constitu- 
tion has been influenced, aperient and alterative medicines will also 
be necessary, and ought not to be neglected. 
Jnice of the In India a pleasant and easy cure is said to be effected by wearing 
tree™ 1 ' linen that has been dipped in juice expressed from the agreeable 
fruit of the bilimbi tree (averrhoa Bilimbi. Linn.), which has also 
the reputation of being an antidote in many other cutaneous disor- 
ders : but I cannot speak of its effects from any personal knowledge. 
Hai ceased How far scabies may, under any circumstances, cease naturally 
the^morbid I cannot say : we are informed, however, by Bennet, that a case 
action. which had resisted all remedies was cured by a phthisical expectora- 
tion which continued for a month.* 

* Young, on Consumptive Diseases, p. 171. 
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GENUS VII 
MALIS. 

IITANEOUS VERMINATION. 

THE CUTICLE OR SKIN INFESTED WITH«ANIMALCULES. 

Malis and Maliasmus (ftxXis, ^Aiar/nos) are Greek nouns import- Gen. VII. 
ing cutaneous vermination. In the present system, the genus is de- SjEK 
signed to include both the malis and phthiriasis of Sauvages and 
several other writers, which are very unnecessarily divided. Com- Extensive 
mon as this disease is to man, it is still more so to animals of per- [Trash? 
haps every other class and description, from the monkey to the fish- a jj ma,a on 
tribes, and from these to the lowest worms. All of them are infested n»ala, *" 
with parasitic and minute living creatures on their skins, shells, or 
scales, which afford them an asylum, and for the most part supply 
them with nutriment. Yet the same affection is still more common and plants: 
to plants ; which are not only infested with parasitic plants but with 
parasitic animals as well. The volume of nosology contains many 
curious examples of this kind which the reader may turn to at his 
leisure. 

These external parasites, whether animal or vegetable, by our old ^"Ji 1 !? d ; 
botanical writers, were significantly called dodders, from a term <ie", a term 
which has lately, but improperly been restrained to a particular tribe It'ramedu) 
or genus of plants to which Linneus has given the name of cuscusa. the CUS( i usa 

. °GflUS 01 

a parasite found very extensively on the nettles and the wild thyme plants. 
of our own wastes : but which formerly was applied to external 
parasitic plants of all kinds ; and hence Dryden in his Fables speaks 
of doddered oaks, and in his Eneid of doddered laurels : 

Near the hearth a laurel grew 
Dodder , d with age, whose boughs encompass round 
The household gods, and shade the holy ground. 

Dodders are, therefore, parasites generally, and as strictly apply 
to those which constitute the present genus as to any that infest the 
vegetable world. 

Generally speaking, vermination is a proof of weakness, whether Vermina- 
in animals or in plants; and hence the weaker the plant or the ani- rally a 
mal, the more subject are they to be attacked, and the more readily weakness 
to be infested. ani* 1 ah" ° r 

A few instances may possibly be adduced of plants and animals sometimes 
in perfect health being thus haunted, but they do not oppose the " i "„J , n r r p " r ". 
general rule. The remote cause of this disease, however, is most cwnstances 
commonly filth ; for filth debilitates the cutaneous vessels, in every healthy 1 

Vol. V.— 55 
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Gen. VII, 

Mails. 
Cutaneous 
Termina- 
tion. 

plan's nnd 

ahimals. 



instance, by obstructing the pores of the exhalants and confining the 
perspirable matter till it becomes acrimonious. 

The animalcules that infest mankind are the following : which 
will constitute so many species : 



1. MALIS PEDICULI. 

2. PULICIS. 

O. ACA1U. 

4. FILARL£. 

5. ffiSTRI. 

6. . GORDII. 



LOUSINESS. 

FLEA-BITE. 

TICK-BITE. 

GUINEA-WORM. 

GADFLY-BITE*. 

HAIR-WORM. 



SPECIES I. 
MALIS PEDICULI. 

LOUSINESS. 

CUTICLE INFESTED WITH LICE, DEPOSITING THEIR NITS OK EGGib 
AT. THE ROOTS OF THE HAIR : TROUBLESOME ITCHING. 

The insects of this name that trouble our own race are the two 



(5EN.VIL 

ISpec I, following 



Pcdiculi humani. 
Common louse. 



a Pedicuh pubis. 
Crab-louse. 



Infestment of the common louse^ 
chiefly inhabiting the head of un- 
cleanly children, where it produces 
a greasy scurf or other filth ; and 
sometimes exulceration and por- 
rigo : occasionally migrates over 
the body. 

Infestment of the morpio or crab- 
louse ; found chiefly on the groins 
and eye-brows of uncleanly men : 
itching extreme, without ulceration. 



o m. pedi- The common pediculus is too well known to render any particu- 

cuii huma- i ar description necessary. Leewenhoeck, who cautiously watched 

Common them, by way of experiment, on his own person, affirms that the 

Description male is furnished at the extremity of the abdomen with a sting, and 

from Le£ ry l ^ at li ls ^ ls stin £ wl " c h produces the usual irritation, the suction 

wenhoeck. of the proboscis hardly seeming to occasion any irksome sensation 

on the skin of the hand. The male is readily distinguished from the 

female by having the tail or tip of the abdomen rounded, which in 

the female is forked or bifid. The animal is produced from a small 

oval egg, vulgarly called a nit, which is agglutinated by its smaller 

end to the hair on which it is deposited. From this egg proceed? 

the insect complete in all its parts, and differing onlv from the parent 
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animal in its size. To determine the time of pregnancy and pro- Gen-vii. 
portion of increase, this indefatigable physiologist took two females f^i 
and placed them in a black silk stocking which he wore day and culi hu 
night that they might have the full henefit of feeding upon him. He common 
found that in six days each laid fifty eggs without exhausting its store, p3 igioug 
and that in twenty- four days the young were capable of laying eggs fecundity. 
themselves : and, carrying on the calculation, he estimates that the 
two females conjointly might produce eighteen thousand in two 
months. 

The largest animals of this kind were discovered by Linneus in 
the warm caverns of Fahlum in Sweden. It has been observed, pedieuius 
however, by many entomologists, that those which conceal them- ^ m ™ l0 ~ 
selves in clothes, forming the pediculus vestimentorum, are, in some ■di£m»qt >> 
respects, a different animal from the lice of the hair, or p. capitis. §™u£ 
Dr. Willan remarks that the latter lay single nits on the hairs of the 
head, and do not spontaneously quit the scalp or its natural cover- 
ing. The former are large, flat, and whitish, and seldom appear on 
the head, but reside on the trunk of the body, on the limbs, and on 
the clothes. Their nits are conglomerate, and usually deposited in 
the folds of linen or in other articles of dress. 

Swediaur tells us that he once saw a young woman, thirty years Singular 
of age, a patient in the Westminster Infirmary, who was covered j^on'rfom 
very generally with minute pustules and tubercles produced by an Swediag*. 
unlimited assault of these animalcules over the whole body ; and 
supposes that universal phthiriasis was by no means an unfrequent 
disease among the ancients.* 

The pediculus pubis is distinguished by the cheliform structure m. pedi; 
of its legs, whence its name of crab-louse : its antennas consist of cfXlouse.' 
five articulations. Its excrement stains the linen and appears like 
diluted blood. It is a frequent cause of local prurigo: for these a frequent 
animals burrow in the skin, and, being almost unknown among ^"prurigo; 
decent persons, may remain a long time unsuspected, since even an 
examination for the purpose will scarcely detect them. They are 
chiefly discoverable by their nits which may be seen attached to the 
basis of the hairs, the insects themselves appearing only like disco- 
lorations of the skin. 

All these are bred among the inhabitants of sordid dwellings, jails, 
and workhouses, or who arc habitually uncleanly. Monkeys, the 
Hottentots, and some tribes of negroes are said to eat them. The 
cutaneous secretion is sometimes so changed by disease that it be- 
comes offensive to them, and they quit the person who is labouring 
under it ; various infectious fevers seem to produce this result. 

It is affirmed by some writers that the pediculus capitis or huma- The com 
nus, has been found useful in epilepsies, diseases of the head, and in "^JX've 
scrophula, and that the worst consequences have arisen from drying been useful 

r ' i _ , .. , /.,. in epilepsies 

the little ulcerations they produce. In Russia and other parts of the an( f 6CI r . 
Continent, where this kind of uncleanliness is, perhaps, less attended »*■*: 
to than in our own country, all this may have occurred ; for we have 
already had occasion to observe that any cutaneous irritation, whether 

* Nor. Nosol. Meth. Syst. H. 233. 
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from scabies, porrigo, or any other excitement, maintained till it lias 
become habitual, should be suppressed gradually, or we shall endan- 
ger a transfer of (lie morbid action to a part of far more importance. 
Upon the whole, however, such remarks are only apologies for filth 
and indolence, as we are in no want of much more effectual cutane- 
ous irritants, where such means are called for, than can be obtained 
from so disgusting a source. 

The most fatal poisons to all these vermin are the mercurial 
oxydes, staphisacre, menispermum, rue, opium, angelica, and laurel ; 
saffron, pepper, sedum, lycopodium, pinguicula, tobacco, and the 
seeds of veratrum. Cleanliness itself, however, is a sufficient anti- 
dote, and a sure prophylactic. The pediculus pubis is best destroyed 
by calomel mixed with starch powder, and applied by a down puff. 



SPECIES II. 
MALIS PULICIS. 

FLEA-BITE; 



Gen. VII. 
Spec. II. 



CUTICLE INFESTED WITH FLEAS ; OFTEN PENETRATING THE CUTIs 
WITH THEIR BRISTLY PROBOSCIS, AND EXCITING PUNGENT PAIN : 
EGGS DEPOSITED ON OR UNDER THE CUTICLE. 

This species offers us the two following varieties : 



a. Pediculi irritantis. 
Common flea. 



|S Pediculi penetrantis. 
Chigere. 



a M. pulicis 

irritantis. 

Common 

fiea. 

Extensive 

range. 

Natural 

Jiistory. 



Infestment of the common Jlea, with a 
proboscis shorter than the body ; 
eggs deposited on the roots of the 
hair, and on flannel. 

Infestment of the chigoe or chiggre, a 
West Indian flea, with a proboscis as 
long as the body ; often penetrating 
deeply into the skin, and lodging its 
eggs under the cuticle, particularly 
of the feet ; producing malignant, 
occasionally fatal, ulcers. 

The common flea infests not mankind only, but quadrupeds and 
birds of all kinds. It is probable that it has many varieties, but these 
have not been ascertained by entomologists. Contrary to the econo- 
my of the pediculus, the flea undergoes all the changes of the meta- 
morphosing tribes of insects, being produced from an egg, which gives 
rise to a minute vermicle or larve, that is transformed into a chrysa- 
lis, and finishes in a winged animal. The eggs, in the summer 
months, take six days before they are hatched, the larve the same pe- 
riod before it becomes a chrysalis, the chrysalis twelve days before it 
assumes its perfect form : so that the entire process is completed in 
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a little more than three weeks in the summer, though a longer period Gen. vn. 
of time is consumed in the colder months. It obtains its nourish- (f^fpoUci's 
ment from the juices of the animal it infests, by driving its sharp pro- irritant;* 

i . • i .. ,• i " Common 

boscis under the cuticle. fle ,,. 

The chigoe or chiggre is thus excellently described by Catesby. {^ t Pa,i .' i9 
"It is a very small flea found only in warm climates. It is a very chigoe ot 
troublesome insect, especially to negroes and others that go barefoot ^'"feTcvip- 
and are slovenly. They penetrate the skin, under which they lay a tion and 
bunch or bag of eggs, which swell to the bigness of a small pea or 
tare, and give severe pain till taken out : to perform which great, 
care is required for fear of breaking the bag, which endangers mor- 
tification and the loss of a leg, and sometimes life itself. This insect, 
in its natural size, is not above a fourth part so big as the common 
flea. The egg is so small as to be scarcely discerned by the naked 
eye." 

As these animalcules are fostered like the pediculus by filth and lazi- 
ness, they are best destroyed by vigilance and cleanliness : and in 
the mean time most of the poisons recommended in the former case 
will prove effectual in the latter. The cuticular or cutaneous halos, Psydrasia 
often accompanied with a slight elevation, of llie skin, crowned with a^/wnnni. 
minute vesicles or dandriff, produced by the present and various other 
bites or stings of insects, as that of the gadfly, harvest-bug or wasp, 
are called by Frank* and many other writers psydrasia or psydrasia:. 
Dr. Willan's definition of the term does not widely differ from thi? 
explanation. 



SPECIES III. 
MALIS ACARI. 

TICK-BITE. 

CUTICLE INFESTED WITH THE TICK ; ITCHING HARASSING, OFTEN 
WITH SMARTING PAIN. 

The tick insect offers us the following varieties : 

v, Acari domestici. " Observed on the head in considera- Gen. VII. 

Domestic tick. ble numbers.-' This is not a com- Spec. III. 

mon variety, but Dr. Young has an 
example, and I have introduced the 
variety upon his authority and in his 
words. 

& Acari Scabiei. Infestment of the itch-tick; burrow- 

Itch-tick. ing under the cuticle in or near the 

pustules or vesicles of the scabs in 
those affected. 

De Cur. Jlom. Morb. Epit. Tom. iv. p. 181. Mannh. Sfo. 1792. 
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Gen. vii. y Acari autumnalis. Infestment of the harvest-bug, less in 

>pec. III. Harvest-bug. size than the common mite ; inflict- 

Tick-bite" ing its bite in the autumn, and firmly 

adhering to the skin ; itching intole- 
rable, succeeded by glossy wheals. 

General de- The acarus is a very numerous genus of very minute insects, in- 
acafuf) " ° eluding, besides those enumerated above, a multitude of other spe- 
Dog-tick c j es we u known to every one, as a. Ricinus or dog-tick, a Siro or 
tick " ° mite, a dysenteries or dysentery-tick, of which we have spoken already.* 
«M. Acarus The first in the above varieties is prubably the a. Leucurus of Lin- 
Domestic* neus, with a testaceous exterior, found frequently in the neighbour- 
A° k Lencu- hood of gangrenous sores, and dead bodies. The second a. scabiei, 
rus of Lin- or exulcerans, for though enumerated as two by Linneus, they arc 
jsltt Acarus the same animal, white with reddish legs. It burrows, not in, but 
seabiei. near the exulcerations of the itch, as already observed under scabies, 
as also in the neighbourhood of other exulcerations, and adds con- 
yM.Acarus siderably to their irritation. The harvest-bug is a globular ovate-red 
Hirvest.-' 18 ' msect ' w * tn an abdomen bristly behind. From the glossy wheals 
bug, or which its bite produces, it has sometimes been called wheal- worm. 
worm." The wounds inflicted by vermin of this kind are to be avoided by 

Remedial avoiding their haunts : or a tepid bath when we have been exposed 

THOCC9S. . 

to them. Where the punctures have taken place they are easiest 
relieved by a lotion composed of equal parts of the aromatic spirit of 
ammonia and water, which I have often found also highly servicea- 
ble in the bite of an animal that does not, indeed, harbour in the cu- 
ticle or on the skin, though he is as troublesome by his sudden and 
predacious sallies, I mean the gnat and the musqueto fly. 



SPECIES IV. 
MAL1S FILARLE. 

GUINEA-WORM. 

iKIN INFESTED WITH THE GUINEA-WORM ; WINDING AND BUR- 
ROWING UNDER THE CUTICLE, FOR THE MOST PART, OF THE 
NAKED FEET OF WEST INDIAN SLAVES; SEVERE ITCHING, OFTEN 
SUCCEEDED BY INFLAMMATION AND FEVER. 

Gen. VII. This worm is found chiefly in both the Indies, most frequently in 
Spec. IV. the morning dew ; often twelve feet long, not thicker than a horse- 
hair. It may be felt under the skin, and traced by the fingers, like 
the string of a violin : and excites no uneasy sensation, till the skin 
is perforated by the animal. It should be drawn out with great cau- 
tion, by means of a piece of silk tied round its head ; for if, by being 
too much strained, the animal break, the part remaining under tho 

* Vol, ii. p. 354 
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skin will grow with redoubled vigour, and often occasion a fatal Gen. vii. 
inflammation. JaSf * 

This animal is the irk Medini of Avicenna, and the Arabians, <»"'*• _ 
literally, vermis Medinensis, but which has, by some means or worm. 
other, been by most writers corruptly translated nervus, or vena Medinfor 

JMedinensis. vermis Me- 

The Guinea-worm was well known to the Greek writers, who, ^Arabi' 
according to Pliny, denominated it dpocxovrtx (dracontia), whence j^, 
the name of dracunculus which is frequently applied to it. Aetius known to 
and Agatharcides have both given an account of this worm, as has Ind^ei? 8 ' 

also Paulus of iEgina. dracontia. 

The inflammation produced by this animal commences with an Diagnosis.- 
itching in the part affected, without acute pain. The part swells 
and inflames, and at length resembles a furunculus or boil, in hard- 
ness, and when on the point of breaking, in vehement pain. Soon How j° be 
after the tumour has burst, the head of the worm may be seen 
peeping from the bottom of the sore, when it is to be cautiously laid 
hold of as already described. Sir James M'Gregor informs us that Dexterity 
the native practitioners are far more expert in extracting it than practition- 
Europeans : and that after an exact feel with their fingers for the ers - 
body of the worm they make an incision, as nearly as they can 
judge, through its middle, and by nicely tyeing a piece of silk to each 
end, curl out both at the same time. Mr. Hutcheson gives an p"* 1 , 
account of his having extracted one that measured three yards and times. 
a half in length.* It more usually, however, measures from 
eighteen inches to six feet. It is elastic, white, transparent ; and 
contains a gelatinous substance. 



SPECIES V. 

MALIS (ESTRI. 

GAD-FLY BITE. 

BKIN INFESTED WITH THE LARVES OF THE GAD-FLY ; CHIEFLY BUK 
ROWING IN THE SCHNEIDERIAN MEMBRANE OF THE NOSTRILS. 

Tins complaint is more common to quadrupeds than to man- gsn. Vflv 
kind ; especially to sheep, horses, and black cattle; the insect de- ^ c ^' 
positing its eggs in different parts of the bodies of these animals, m0 n to 
and hence producing painful tumours, occasionally succeeded by t q h u a a n dr t ' pe ' ls 
death, from the violence of the inflammation. We sometimes, mankind; 
however, and in the West Indies not unfrequently, find the eggs of time B found 
this insect deposited in the interior membrane of the human nostrils ; in ma "- 
accidentally inhaled with the air, or lodged by a sudden ascent of 
*ho. insect itself. Mr. Kilgour of Jamaica, gives a striking example Exempli 

fled. 
* Edin. Med. Essays. Vol. v. Part II. p. 309-- 
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of this, though he does not exactly indicate the insect, lhc pa- 
tient was reduced almost to a state of madness before the appear- 
ance of a single larve ascertained the real nature of the disease. 
The cure was effected by an injection of tobacco decoction. Two 
hundred were discharged in ten days.* 



SPECIES VI. 

MALIS GORDII. 

HAIR-WORM. 



Gen. VII. 
Spec. VI. 

Morbus 

Silaris. 
lorbus a 
crinoue. 
Nature of 
(ho disease 
involved in 
so mo ob- 
scurity. 

Probable 
;;nuse tho 
gordius or 
li 'Air-worm. 



\ccortling 
io Hoffman 
common to 
children in 
.Misnia: 



to the town 
Df Seyne, in 

i"7ii, and 
called eiJcs. 



Curative 
process 
employed 
at Seyne. 



,-KIIS INFESTED WITH THE HAIR-WORM ; CHIEFLY INSINUATl-M; 
ITSELF UNDER THE CUTICLE OF THE BACK, OR LIMBS OF INFANTS j 
PRODUCING PRICKING PAINS, EMACIATION, AT TIMES CONVULSIONS. 

This is the morbus pilaris of Horst, the malis a crinonibus of 
Etmuller and Sauvages. 

The nature of the disease is still involved in some uncertainty, the 
fibrils thrown forth from the surface of the skin accompanied with 
the symptoms above described, are by some authors supposed to be 
a morbid production of real hairs ; but the greater number, and 
among the rest Ambrose Pare, ascribe to them a distinct living 
principle. 

The disease is uncommon : but upon the whole it seems to be 
often produced by a species of the gordius or hair-worm ; some of 
which are well known to infest other animals in like manner ; and 
especially the cyprinus alburnus or bleak, which, at the time ap- 
pears to be in great agony. 

Hoffman tells us that the children of Misnia are much infested 
with worms of this kind, which he describes as resembling black 
hairs lodged under the skin : and which, by a perpetual irritation, 
so emaciate them that they become little more than living skeletons. 
When the skin is warm they appear, but while cold they keep . 
buried under its cover. 

A similar disease is said by M. Bassignet to have been peculiar, 
in 1776, to the town of Seyne and its neighbourhood, and to have 
made its attack upon almost all the new born children. In Seyne 
it was at that time called cees, a corruption of ceddes, a provincial 
term for a bristle. It appeared from the first twelve hours till the 
end of the first month after birth, rarely later than the last period. 
The symptoms were a violent itching, and general erethism so as to 
prevent sleep, hoarseness, a diminution of the voice, and an inability 
of sucking. Friction with the hand over the body proved a certain 
cure, and brought forth a kind of dark rough filaments resembling 

* History of a rise in which Worms in (he rose v.-ere removed, &c. 8vo. 1789. 
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hair, often not more than the twelfth of an inch in length, in some Gen. VII. 
cases furnished with a minute bulb at the extremity.* Mafu ' VI * 

A decoction of the cocculus Indicus is serviceable in this and in |? r ! lii - 
most of the preceding species : but perhaps the most determinate wl"m. 
cure for the whole is to be found in the civadilla, supposed to be a £*5*cSi 
species of the veratrum, which I have already recommended in treatment. 
many cases. No insect or vermin of any kind is capable of resisting iti'deitruc- 
or living under the pungent and acrid aroma of its seeds when tivc p y n " 
reduced to powder, which it is only necessary to sprinkle over the 
linen or bed clothes that are thus infested. The powder, indeed, is 
a powerful errhine ; and when tasted affects the tongue with the 
pungency of needles and excites a severe and protracted ptyalism. 
On account of this acrid and penetrating power it ought not to be Kequue« 
used where the surface of the body is exulcerated. In porrigo, or £"* ■"£ 
scabby seal], it has even proved fatal : and hence it is omitted in ««>. 
Rosenstein's third edition of his work " On the Diseases of Chil- 
dren," though recommended in the two preceding. 



GENUS VIII. 
ECPHYMA. 

CUTANEOUS EXCRESCENCE. 

SUPERFICIAL, PERMANENT, INDOLENT EXTUBERANCE ; MOSTLY CIR- 
CUMSCRIBED. 

Ecthyma is a Greek term from tx/pvu " educo, egero," in con- GenVIII- 
tradistinction both to phyma " an inflammatory tumour," and ^"J. of 
emphyma M a tumour without inflammation," originating below the term, 
integuments. Extuberances similar to those belonging to this genus 
are frequently found in the rinds of fruits, as apples and oranges, 
and form a peculiar character in some species of melon ; none of 
which are produced by insects, nor are we acquainted with the im- 
mediate cause. 

The species of this genus are the four following : 

1 . ECPHYMA CARUNCULA. CARUNCLE. 

2. VERRUCA. WART. 

3. CLAVUS. CORN. 

4. — — CALLUS. CALLUS. 

* Hi*t. de la SocietS Royale, &c Ann. 1776, 
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SPECIES t. 

ECPHYMA CARUNCULA. 

CARUNCLE. 

SOFF, FLESHY, OFTEN EENPULOUS, EXCRESCBNCB OF THE COMiV£ol"> 
INTEGUMENT. 

GenATII. This species is found over the surface generally and occasionally, 
wifen ' *' as a se( l ue ' °f l ues ' about the arms and sexual organs, 
found prin- From its shape or position it often obtains a particular name, as 
Ficufc ' Jicus, when fig or raisin-shaped ; encanthis, when seated on the 
F.ncantWs, canthus or angle of the eye. 

These excrescences on their first formation seem to be produc • 

meraTuti- tions of the cuticle alone ; but by gradually thickening and a fresh 

m 'uri'l'ui vascularity they come at length to be connected with the skin itself) 

by degree, and, in some instances, even to proceed to the depth of the subjacent 

wuhuw* 1 muscles. They are of very different degrees of hardness : being in 

eutii, or some instances not much firmer than the parts with which they are 

m J nBcie8. Connected : whilst in others they are found to acquire the obduracy 

fontktwi- °f a "ipd scirrhus. Their colour also is very various : in some cases 

e y , colour, they are of a pale white, and in others of different shades of red. In 

■raZ*' a some instances they are single, and in others gregarious. In many 

cases they are not larger than ordinary warts, but in others they are 

much broader and thicker. 

fcomedia! Where they are neither painful nor unsightly there can be no 

reason for attacking them, but in other cases they should be removed- 

Treatment. Those of a soft consistency may be often destroyed by rubbing them 

frequently with a piece of crude sal ammoniac, or washing them with 

a strong solution of that salt. Savin powder is a still more effectual 

escharotic. Pressure alone will also sometimes succeed when it can 

be fairly applied. But if none of these answer, recourse must be 

had to lunar caustic or the scalpel. 
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SPECIES II. 
ECPHYMA VERRUCA. 

WART. 

EIRM, HABI), ARID, INSENSIBLE EXTUBERANCE OF THE COMMON INTE- 
GUMENT : FOUND CHIEFLY ON THE HANDS. 

Warts are small sarcomata that offer the following varieties : Gem.vTIl 

6 Spec. II. 

a. Simplex. Simple and distinct : sessile or 

Simple wart pensile. 

/3 Lobosa. Full of lobes and fissures. 

Lobed wart. 

y Confluens. In coalescing clusters. 

Confluent wart. 

AH these rise, like the caruncle, from the cuticle at first, and gradu- °rfg'»> an* 
ally become connected with the cutis by being supplied with minute p '° eW81 
arteries that rarely extend far into its substance, as the surface, 
when of any bulk, is hard, ragged, and insensible. The extreme 
sensibility of the base of a wart renders its connexion with a subcu- 
taneous nerve highly probable. 

It is destroyed by ligature, the knife, escharotics, or powerful CuraS ** 
astringents. Many of our common pungent plants are employed by 
the vulgar for the same purpose, and in various instances answer 
sufficiently. One of the most frequent is the celendine or chelido- CMidoni- 
nium mqjus, whose yellow acrid juice is applied to the excrescence ^"cXi-" 
daily or occasionally till it disappears. The pyroligneous acid, p^"'"; 
however obtained, answers the same purpose, as does the meloe ouaacid. 
proscarahceus, the liquor potassae or ammonia, mineral acids, muri- * Savuie - 
a^ed ammonia. In Sweden they are destroyed by the gryllus vcrru- ^ r e OJ,6i 
£ivorus, or wart-eating grasshopper, with green wings spotted with gryiiu* v«r- 
brown. The common people catch it for this purpose ; and it is ruciv<>roa - 
said to operate by biting off the excrescence, and discharging a cor- 
x&sive liquor on ihe wound. They often disappear spontaneously* sometime* 
jasd hence lay a foundation for being charmed away. S p™ P t£n£ 

oueiy. 
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SPECIES II. 
ECPHYMA CLAVUS, 

CORNS. 

PISH, HOK" "■"■■', CUTANEOUS EXTUBERANCE WITH A CENTRAL 
NUCLEUS, SENSIBLE AT ITS BASE : FOUND CHIEFLY ON THE TOE3 
FROM THE PRESSURE OF TIGHT SHOES. 



GekVIH. 
Spec. III. 
Originate 
as carun - 
eles and 
warts, nod 
sometimes 
approach 
ichthyiasis 
cornea. 
Sometimes 
cast annu- 
ally. 

Mode of 
uentmem. 



Corns originate in the same manner as caruncles and warts. 
They are sometimes spontaneous, and gregarious, spreading over the 
whole head and body ; and sometimes rise to a considerable height, 
and assume a horny appearance. In the last case the tuber makes 
a nearer approach to some of the species of the genus lepidosis, 
especially l. Ichthyiasis cornea, and cornigera. In the ninth volume 
of :he Transactions of Natural Curiosities, is a case of an annual fall 
by a spontaneous suppuration. 

The cure consists in cutting or paring the excrescence down 
nearly to its roots ; and then applying some warm resinous, or rather 
stimulating preparation, as the juice of squills, house-leek, or pars- 
lane, or the compound Galbanum or ammoniac emplaster. 



SPECIES IV 



Gew.VIII. 
Spec. IV. 

Where 
chiefly 
seated, and 
how pro- 
duced. 
By burning 
•an*!* or 
other ac- 
cess of 
heat. 
Singula* 
,cfi>ct«. 
By mineral 
acids, ueed 
for this pur- 
pose "kg 



ECPHYMA CALLUS, 

CALLUS. 

jCALLOUS EXTUBERANT THICKENING OF THE CUTICLE ; TNSENSIBLE 
TO THE TOUCH. 

This species is found chiefly on the palms of the hands and soles 
• of the feet as a consequence of hard labour. Among those who 
accustom themselves to long journeys over the burning sands of 
Egypt, some have had their feet as indurated with a thick callus as 
an ox's hoof, so as to bear shoeing with iron ; and in Siam such 
persons have been known to walk with their aaked feet on red-hot 
iron bars. 

This species is produced also by a frequent exposure of the 
hands or feet to hot water, or to mineral acids. The cuticle of the feet 
has been rendered so thick and insensible by the use of sulphuric 
ac*d as to endure fire without pain. This acid is hence commonly 
employed by professed fire-walkers, and fire-eaters, the interior of 
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the mouth being hardened and seared in the same way as the soles Gen.VHI. 

«f the feet. SSS^T" 

In the Medical Museum is a singular case of this complaint as it £»»»=»• 
occurred in a young man, the cuticle of whose hands was so thick- fire-waik- 
ened and indurated as to render them of no use. He was by trade fi r r ^*"^ er3 
a dyer ; and the disease was gradually brought on by cleaning singular 
brass wire, with a fluid consisting of sulphuric acid, tartar, and alum. lllU8,ratI0n - 
His fingers were so rigid from the callosity of the cuticle, that on a 
forcible endeavour to straighten them, blood started from every pore. 
As the disease was chiefly ascribed to the use of the acid, the 
patient was ordered to apply to his hands an emollient liniment 
consisting of equal parts of olive-oil and aqua-kali. After two 
days, one half the alkali was omitted, and the yolk of two eggs 
added. By means of this application, the hardened cuticle began 
to peel off; and a new flexible one to appear beneath ; he acquired 
the use of his fingers by degrees, and in about two months the cure 
was perfected- 



GENUS IX. 
TRICHOSIS. 

MORBID HAIR. 

MORBID ORGANIZATION OR DEFICIENCY OF HAIR. 

Trichosis (Tgt%uiri{) " pilare malum,'' is a term of Actuarius, Ge! *« EC. 
and other Greek writers from i^\ " pilus." Trichiasis is the generic 
more common appellation ; but it has often been used in a some- p",™^ m ^_ 
what different and more limited sense. The terms athrix and dis- >™. 
trix, which express two of the species under this genus, are evidently nc 1USI8 ' 
from the same root. 

Hair may be regarded as a vegetation from the surface of the ^'"["P'fsjr 
body ; it rises from a bulbous root of an oval form which fixes in rise like 
the cuticle or rete mucosum, and seems sometimes to shoot into the gp^a'cle!? 
cutis. The separate hairs are spiral and hollow, filled with a pulp, 0°™ "">'- 
furnished with vessels, and knotted at certain distances like some inthscuti- 
sorts of grass, and in some cases send out branches at their knots. cle - 
Their roots or bulbs are found over the whole surface of the body, Bul . ba ? r . 

» ..... * roots found 

though they only vegetate in particular parts, for which it is not easy over the 
to assign a reason. The hairs in the stems of the roots are f"ce r6 bnt r 
nourished by the gluten at its base, and as this is more copious or only pro- 
more fluid the stem is more succulent : when in a smaller quantity particular 
or more dense, the hair is dry, crisp, and soon falls off*: when not {"■Ij" e * t "";*[. 
carried to the extremities, the stems or hairs become brittle, or split, ordinarily. 
The rete mucosum furnishes the hair with its colour : and as this become*' 1 " 
colour, together with the nutritive mucus of the hair, diminishes, s™* an <i 
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Gen. IX. an( j i s a t length altogether suppressed in old age, we see one reason 
Moibid'* why the hair becomes gray, and perishes. 

hai uhei As nairs ' at * east m a state °- lieia,lth i ,iave no m° re nerves than 

without the filaments of vegetables, it is probable that the circulation is car- 
CiJcuiatun ried on in them in the same manner as in plants. By combing we 
how main- free the fluid from those obstructions winch must necessarily be 
Beneficial produced by their being bent in all directions : and hereby promote 
com"!n"' a circulation through the bulb, and relieve the head from accumula- 
te hair" tions : for though the vessels of the bulb are small they are nurae- 
™nt e often~ rous.* And we are hence enabled to account for the relief and 
obtained by refreshment which is often felt by a patient after the operation of 
combing. Long hair has been in all ages esteemed an ornament. 
Long hair There is no question, however, that it requires more nutriment for 
producUve its support than short hair ; and some physiologists have gone so 
if debility. f ar as to doubt whether it may not hereby be injurious to the 
general health, as productive of debility. But there seems no real 
ground for such a belief, as a healthy system, like the roots or trunk 
of a healthy tree, will always be able without inconvenience to 
furnish sustenance enough for its branchy foliage. Dr. Parr, how- 
ever, affirms that suddenly cutting off long hair has to his knowledge 
been injurious and attended with every appearance of plethora : 
while very thick hair may occasionally weaken by the undue warmth 
and perspiration it occasions. 

Next to the bones, hair appears to be the most indestructible of 
the constituents of the body : and there are accounts of its having 
been found in old tombs after all the soft parts had entirely disap- 
peared. The hair of different individuals differs considerably in its 
thickness, in the proportion of ,^ to 7 ^o of an inch in diameter : 
and it is no less variable in its other physical qualities, some kinds 
being much more dense and elastic than others, which Mr. Hatchett 
ascribes to the different proportion of jelly contained in it.t 

According to the experiments of Vauquelin, read to the Institute 
in 1808, human hair is not soluble in boiling water, but, when ex- 
posed to a greater temperature in Pappin's digester, it dissolves 
readily. From a solution of black hair, a blaek matter was de- 
posited, which proved to be an oil of the consistence of bitumen, 
together with iron and sulphur. And as the hair of some persons 
has a smell approaching to that of sulphur, and especially those 
also b whu- w [ 10 have red hair, we are no longer at a loss to account for this. 

.en and • ™ 

grayiih The same excellent chemist found that alcohol extracts from black 

hair a whitish, and a grayish-green oil, the last of which separates 

as the alcohol evaporates. It is probable, therefore, that the black 

matter is gummy or albuminous ; the white we are told resembles 

blood-tea 1 cetaceum in appearance though it differs in chemical affinity. Red 

oil obtained j ia i r affords the white matter, and instead of the grayish-green oil, 

hair. an oil as red as blood. White hair contains phosphate of mag- 

ivom^hos-' nesia, affording us another proof of the greater facility with which 

phate of calcareous matter is either formed or let loose in old age than in 

whence its any other period of life ;J and its oil is nearly eolourless. When 
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hair becomes suddenly white from terror, Vauquelin thinks it may Gew. k. 
be owing to a sudden extrication of some acid, as the oxymuriatic Morbui* 
acid is found to whiten black hair ; but it is suggested by Parr that htt ' r - 
this may more probably be owing to an absorption of the oil of the iSome-- 
hair by its sulphur, as in the operation of whitening wooljen cloths. JJXd £*" 
Dr. Bostock has more plausibly conceived that the effect depends other 3 
upon the sudden stagnation of the vessels which secrete the colour- g£jJJ* 
ing matter, while the absorbents continue to act, and remove that chan^to 
which already exists.* ScdV 

These remarks will assist us in comprehending something of the 
nature of the following species of diseases which are included in 
the genus before us : 

t. TRICHOSIS SETOSA. BRISTLY HAIR. 

2. PLICA. MATTED HAIR. 

3. HIRSUTIES. EXTRANEOUS HAIR. 

4. DISTRIX. FORKY HAIR. 

5. POLIOSIS. GRAY HAIR. 

6. ATHRIX. BALDNESS. 

7. AREA. AREATED HAIR. 

8. ————— DECOLOR. DISCOLOURED HAIK. 

9> — — SENSITIVA. SENSITIVE HAIR. 



SPECIES I. 
TRICHOSIS SETOSA. 

BRISTLY HAIR. 

HAIRS OF THE BODY THICK, RIGID, AND BRISTLY. 

This is the hystriacis or porcupine hair of Plenck. It is in fact Gbn.DC, 
a stiff corpulency of hair produced by a gross or exuberant nutri- Spec. I. 
ment, and has been sometimes limited to the head, sometimes to o/porcu- 3 
other organs, and sometimes common to the body. The remarks Jf f n p)gn' r k 
already offered will sufficiently account for its production. 

In the fifth volume of the Philosophical Transactions, we have illustrated 
an extraordinary example of hair, of this kind being thrown off 
and renewed every autumn, like the horns of t3ie deer, and various 
other quadrupeds. The affection was also hereditary, for fivn sons 
exhibited the same morbid state of the hair.t 

* Elementary System of Physiology, p. 92. 

t See alsoSamnil. Med. Wanmemung. Hand, iv. p. 149 
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SPECIES II. 
TRICHOSIS PLICA. 

MATTED HAIR. 

HAIRS VASCULARLY THICKENED ; INEXTRICABLY HARLED AND 
MATTED BY THE SECRETION OF A GLUTINOUS FLUID FROM THEIR 
ROOTS. 

Gen. IX. This disease affords a sufficient proof by itself, if other proofs were 
Affcfrdi' "' want i"gi °f tne vascularity of the hairs. Vauquelin ascribes it to a 
proof of superfluous excretion of the fluid that nourishes them, but there 
irfhVi 1 " m must be something more than this : there must be also an intumes- 
aisothat cence or dilatation of the vascular tunic of the hairs, since their 
tubes "or 7 capacity is always augmented, and in some cases so much so as to 
diUtabie 6 - P errmt tne ascent of red blood ; in consequence of which they bleed 
whence an when divided by the scissors. 

aseent°of a Most authors ascribe it to uncleanliness, which is no doubt the 

Common ' or ^ nar y exciting cause, though there seem to be others of equal 

eauae,un- efficiency. It is also very generally affirmed to be contagious, and 

vvhetheV' I naa< hence added this character to the disease in the volume of 

contagious. Nosology. But, as Dr. Kerckhoffs strenuously maintains the con- 

Kerckhofffl. trary after a very minute attention to the complaint in Poland itself, and 

more especially after having in vain endeavoured to inoculate first 

himself, and then two children, from the matter issuing from the 

bulbs of hair pulled for this purpose from a boy who was suffering 

from it in the most loathsome manner, I have here withdrawn the 

symptom. 

His exph- Dr. Kerckhoffs reduces plica to a much simpler principle than it 

tha disease, has hitherto been described under, and strips it of many of the most 

formidable features by which it has been characterized ; particularly 

its connexion with hectic fever or any idiopathic affection of the 

brain.* He regards it as a mere result of the custom common 

among the lowest classes of the Polonese, of letting the hair grow to 

an immense length,of never combing, or in any other way cleaning it, 

and of constantly covering the head with a thick woollen bonnet or 

Uncieanii- leathern cap. And hence, says he, while the rich are in general 

him the on- exempt from the disease, it is commonly to be met with among the 

ly cause. p 0or alone, who wallow in filth and misery, and particularly among 

the Jews, who are proverbially negligent of their persons. He 

contends, in consequence, that it is no more endemic to Poland 

than to any other country ; and that nothing more is necessary to 

effect a cure than general cleanliness, and excision of the matted 

hair. 

* Observations Medicates, Par. Jos. Rom. Louis Kerckhoffs. Medicine del'Araee. 
«c. See Med. Trail*. Vol. u. Art. in. 
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The first person he saw labouring under this disease, and he gives Gen - ix - 
the case as a general specimen, was a boy from fifteen to eighteen £*«?" 
years old, in a miserably poor village in the neighbourhood of Posen : ™ ca d 
most offensively filthy, lying in a dark hole, and stinking {piiant) hair" 
beside the beasts. He had black hair, very long, very coarse, and liluitratsd * 
braided into thick plaits of a twelvemonth's standing. His head was 
covered with grease, his brain was greatly affected, and he was com- 
plaining of terrible head-aches. The medical practitioner that 
attended him opposed a removal of the hair from a vulgar belief that 
the common outlet of morbid humours being thus cut off, such 
humours would flow rapidly to the brain and produce apoplexy or 
some other cerebral affection. At length he consented that after a 
brisk purge the process of cutting the hair should commence, but 
only to be proceeded in by degrees. The length of two fingers was 
therefore first removed ; and this producing no mischief, it was again 
shortened to the same extent two days afterwards : and in this 
manner the whole was cut off in about twenty days. After this the 
patient was allowed to comb his head a little, and wash it with milk ; 
a few bitters and other tonics were prescribed for him, and he was 
very shortly restored to perfect health. 

Admitting Dr. Kerckhoffs' explanation of this disease to be cor- D £jS , - hieB 
rect, it is somewhat singular that the same explanation has never th/admil- 
hitherto been given by the most intelligent and most celebrated i^ckhoff's 
.Polish, or even German physicians ; as it is also that the disease hypothesis. 
should be unknown in other countries where the hair is, in like 
manner, suffered to grow without cutting, and where as little atten- 
tion is paid to cleanliness. 

Hence Sinapius,* and numerous other writers deny uncleanliness 0ti)C f can- 
to be the only, or even the ordinary cause. They contend for a declines" 
predisposition in the habit, and affirm that under such predisposition nssi s ned ' °y 
any local accident, and a variety of affections in remote organs, may tew. y w ' 
become exciting causes. In the Ephemera of Natural Curiosities is iVonai'pro- 
a case in which it seems to have been produced by a wound in the '''"position. 
head.j Vehr relates another in which it followed, together with e/uponT" 
jaundice, upon a suppression of catamenia for three months. J It is ^je^i" 
also occasionally a sequel of several of the varieties of psoriasis, upon jaun- 
Svvediaur relates a case in which the removal of the hair was accom- sup^ri"'^ 
panied with severe pain, though the scissors were applied at a con- c^meiiia: 
siderable distance from the head ; but he seems to have credited asis. p 
report upon this subject too readily; for he tells us of another case creduif"' 3 
in which the patient, then residing in one of the hospitals at Paris, 
suffered acute head-ache on the abscission of her matted hair, and 
died not long after § In one instance it appears to have followed Sometimes 
upon gout in the head, and to have kept pace periodically with its l^'^out. 
paroxysms'. The patient was about fifty years of age, and whenever Singula 
attacked with this podagral affection, his hair began to curl, and exMlI i"* 
become harled ; insomuch that often in a single night, instead of 

* Paradoxa Med. ~ Dec. It, Ann. II. Obs. i 

| Diss. Icterus fuscas cum Plica Polonica, &c. Fr. 1709 
v. Nov. Mcth. Syst. n. 231- 
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Gen. IX. 

Spec. II, 
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hanging down straight, it formed a complicated wreathy mass, which 
no combing could reduce to order. As soon, however, as the 
paroxysm of gout subsided, the hair lost its tendency to twist, and 
was easily disentangled.* 

Cutting off the hair, however, though generally supposed to exas- 
perate the disease, or to lead to some secondary evil, docs not 
appear to produce these effects ; and hence Vicat recommends the 
use of the scissors whenever the hairs bleed. t It is far better with 
Dr. Kerckhoffs to use them beforehand. 

Though the disease has been usually confined to the hair of the 
scalp, it has occasionally appeared in other quarters, as in the beard, 
the cuticle, and even the pudendum : authorities for which are 
quoted in the volume of Nosology, 

From the great afflux of fluids, and even of blood to the head, 
during this disease, it is often accompanied with hemicrania, or some 
other cephalalgic affection. 



SPECIES III. 
TRICHOSIS HIRSUTIES. 

EXTRANEOUS HAIR. 

GROWTH OF HAIR IN EXTRANEOUS PARTS, OR SUPERFLUOUS GROWTH 
IN PARTS COMMON. 



Gen. IX. 
Spec. III. 
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duced in 
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Cause of 
this ex- 
plained. 
Found on 
the tongue, 



The most frequent example of this misaffection is that of bearded 
women. In a few instances the female beard has even been bristly, 
thus uniting the present with a preceding species. Hippocrates as- 
cribed hirsuties under this form to a deficient menstruation,! whence 
it is occasionally met with in young women. This cause is admitted 
generally in modern practice ; but one of the most striking cases in 
a young woman, that has ever occurred to the present author, was 
accompanied with an habitual paramenia superflua, under which 
the patient at length sunk at about forty years of age. 

In like manner a beard has sometimes been found on boys,§ and 
in a few instances on infants. || 

Hair has often also sprouted forth from organs whence it does 
not grow naturally ; which, however, in most instances, can be 
accounted for without any great difficulty by bearing in mind a 
remark offered in the opening of the present genus ; ' mean that 
" the roots or bulbs of hairs are found over the entire surface of the 
body, though they only vegetate in particular parts." Yet Amatus 
Lusitanus has given us an example to which this explanation will 
not apply, for in this the exotic hairs grew on the tongue,H as the 

t femnh ^s N ,°; XV, c\ t . Mg »- SU1 -kPKque Poloaoiie Lausanne, 1775. 
$ K8S3; C*«:nuV b lT* SChmiS ' PartUeno1 ^ P- »• »resd. tM. ito. 
II -Bjib, Nat. Ctrr. Dec, II. Ann. if. Obs. 163. Ap r 203. 5 Cent. v r . Cur. 65 
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feathers of the toucan grow naturally. Criniti and Bose found the Ge> - t - IX - 

i . , . ., ° * SPEC. III. 

heart covered in the same manner.* Tncho«- 



nosis 



Of organized animal substances, hair, however, seems to be ori- Hirsuties. 
ginated more easily than any other : and this, too, without having, hair, 
at least in many cases, any apparent bulb or root to shoot from, heart* 5 
We had lately occasion when treating of partjria stillatitia, to Hair origi- 
notice their discharge from the bladder as constituting one of the "asfiy than 
causes of this complaint. So in malis GORDiit they have been ar, y° lher 
apparently solicited by friction, from different parts of the body of animal sub- 
an infant, with seeming relief to his distress. And under the genus ExempU- 
eccyesis,J numerous examples have been given of their formation fied - 
in various internal organs. It is on this account the hair and beard Whether 

.... P , . -ii /. continues 

are said by writers of grave authority occasionally to grow for some to grow of 
time after the death of every other part of the body ; of which m death 
examples may be found in Heister,§ and Camerarin?.P 



SPECIES IV. 
TRICHOSIS DISTRIX: 

FORKY HAIR. 

HAIRS OF THE SCALP WEAK, SLENDER, AND SPLITTING AT THEIR 
EXTREMITIES. 

This is a common affection, and depends upon a deficiency in Gen. IX. 
the supply of proper nutriment from the bulb or root of the hair, in Explained/ 
consequence of which the upper part of the tube becomes arid and 
brittle, and splits into minute filaments, as already explained in the 
introductory remarks to the present genus. Its cure is to be Remedial 
accomplished by cutting the hair short, and stimulating the roots by P roces »- 
irritant pomatums, unguents, or oils. 



SPECIES V. 
TRICHOSIS POLIOSIS. 

GRAY HAIR. 

HAIR PREMATURELY GRAY OR HOARY. 

The specific term poliosis is a Greek derivative from *■«*«?, ^JJ***' 
;i candidus," " canus," — " white or hoary." origin of ' 

specific 
term. 

* Pr. Hist, de Anitomenls Messenii hirsuto corde, Paris, 1525.— Pr. Sistens, his- 
toriam cordis villosi, Leips. 1771. 

t Supra p. 440. t Supra p. 162, et passim. 

S Heist. '(Tompend. Anat. '! Caomerar. Memorab. Cent. vi. p. 47. 
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Gen. IX. T] ie general principle of this diseased appearance has been ea 
Tdchos^' plained in the introductory remarks to the present genus. The 
Poliosis. colour of tiie hair is derived from the rcte mucosum, which secretes 
l'hysioiogi- a very compound material for this purpose, a part of the occasional 
na'ti" 1 " 11 " ingredients of which are iron, sulphur, lime, a grayish-green, and a 
blood-red, oil. In the silvery white or glossy hair of young persons, 
the nutritive matter is, perhaps, the rete mucosum in its purest ami 
most uncoloured state. Gray hair is produced in two ways. In 
one there is no colouring material whatever, except apparently a 
small portion of the sulphur : and in this case the hair is directly 
hoary, or of a yellowish or rusty white. In other circumstances the 
rete mucosum or nutriment of the hair, from causes already ex- 
plained under the genus pabostia, is loaded with calcareous matter, 
but deficient in its proper oil ; and hence the hair is somewhat 
whiter, but of a dead hue, harsher, and coarser, very brittle, and apt 
to fall off from the roots. 

White hair, probably produced by the former of these means, has 
been found occasionally in every stage of life ; and Schenck gives a 
case in which it appeared on birth.* It has sometimes been trans- 
mitted hereditarily :f and, in some instances, seems to have taken 
place from terror, J the spasm of the capillaries of the skin extending 
to the bulbs of the hair, which no longer communicated a supply of 
the ordinary pigment. It has for the same reason followed upon an 
obstinate cr-phalasa,6 and is said to have occurred after death. |l 



SPECIES VI. 
TIUCHOSIS ATHRIX. 

BALDNESS. 

nECAY AND FALL OF THE HAIR. 

Gen. IX. The general principle of this defect has been so fully detailed 
Spec. VI. unc ier the preceding species, and in the introductory remarks to the 

present genus, that it is not necessary to add any thing further. 
Alopecia of This affection of the hair is the alopecia of Sauvages and other 
Jhors but modern nosologists, but not that of Celsus and Galen, which is a 
;?uIa nd Cel ~ variety of the next species. Alopecia is a Greek term derived from 
Gaien. «A»5rijf " vulpes," a fox, this animal being supposed to lose its hair 
°pefifio° f amJ bec <>me bald sooner than any other quadruped. The Arabian 
Dau S - 6 aUb writers narn ed it from the same source daus-salcb, literally, " mot- 
bf "hp. 4xa- bus vulpis." The species admits of the. following varieties : 

Wans. & 

* Lib. i. Obs 3. ex Stuckio. t Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. n. Ann. i. Obs. 69. 

J Caraerar Menjor. Cent n. N 14.-Donte, Ergo Canities a timorc ? Paris, 
657.— J. P. Frank, De Cur. Horn. Morb. Tom v p )23 
S Jourc. des Scavans, 1684. || E pb. Nat. Cur. Dec. ir. Ann. i. Obs. 69, 
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x Simplex. Hairs of the scalp of a natural hue ; Gen > IX. 

Bald-head, gradually dying at the bulbs, or iSsu* 

loosened by a relaxation of the a 11 ?.'*- 

J Baldness, 

cutaneous texture. 
/3 Calvities. Hairs gray or hoary : baldness 

Bald-crown. chiefly on the crown of the head ; 

and confined to the head. Mostly 
common to advanced age. 
y Barbae. Decay and fall of the beard. 

Bald-beard. 

The first variety is the defluvium capillorum of Sennert. a T. atim* 
Whatever tends to give an established relaxation and want of tone BaiS-head. 
to the cutaneous vessels becomes a cause of this affection : and it is 
hence a frequent sequel upon fevers of various kinds. It is also 
found as a symptom in tabes, phthisis, porrigo, and impetigo. 

General tonics and cold bathing form the most promising treat- 
ment where it is an idiopathic affection : and where it is a secondary 
complaint it must follow the fortune of the disorder that gives rise 
to it. 

The second variety proceeds from a cause precisely opposite /3 t. atiirix 
to the preceding. Here the cutaneous secernents, instead of being ifa^crowr. 
too loose and relaxed are too dry and rigid : there is little nutriment 
afforded to the roots or bulbs of the hair, whence they become arid 
and brittle, particularly at the extreme point of the head or crown, 
and are perpetually breaking off at their origin. The cause of the 
whiteness or hoariness of the hair has been explained under the 
preceding species. Other causes than that of old age are noticed 
by pathologists, and have no doubt a foundation ; as terror, which 
has sometimes operated very rapidly, insolation or exposure of the 
head to the rays of the sun, unlimited sexual indulgence,* cephalaea, 
and worms. t 

This affection is far more common to males than to females ; it is More com- 
asserted by many writers that it never occurs in eunuchs,! and by """J"^!! 
Schenck that it never takes place in any persons before the use of to females 
sexual copulation ; and hence ought not to exist in bachelors ; and, to'occuT* 
provided the remark be well founded, on which I cannot speak j," before 18 : 
from my own knowledge, might be employed as a test of their toe use of 

.• sexual cq- 

continence. puiation. 

The most promising remedies are to be sought for in an external 
application of warm animal oils, and oily aromatic essences, as 
lavender-water. 

Baldness of the beard is not a common defect : but examples of 
it are referred to in the volume of Nosology. And a few rare Sometimes 
instances are to be met with of the baldness extending over every "lute 
part of the body. Professor Frank has given us a striking example j>°dy- 

* ~ . • • i , 11/.1 i- s mgular 

of this in a young man who about two months belore he saw mm instance. 

Gilbert. Adversus Praet. Prin.— Mcrlet. Diss. Ergo a Salacitate Calrities 1 Paris, 
1662. 
t Paullini Lanx Sat. Dec. iv. Obs. 9. 
j De Moor. Diss, is Hipp. A pp. VI. 28. L. B. I7S6.— Schenck. L. I. Obs. 10. 
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Gen. IX- had suffered a sudden falling off of the hair from the beard, head, 

p T. AihrU eye-lashes, and pubes, while his fingers appeared dead as though 

cftivities. destroyed by a dry gangrene, his voice, meanwhile was unchanged, 

crown. the full power of procreation continued, and with the exception of 

a slight debility which he had felt for a few days, he was free from 

complaint. There was no perceptible cause, though thirteen years 

before he had laboured under syphilis.* 



SPECIES VII. 
TRICHOSIS AREA. 

AREATED HAIR. 

PATCHES OF BALDNESS WITHOUT DECAY OR CHANGE OP COLOUR 
IN THE SURROUNDING HAIR ; EXPOSED PLOTS OF THE SCALP 
GLABROUS, WHITE AND SHINING; SOMETIMES SPREADING AND 
COALESCING, RENDERING THE BALDNESS EXTENSIVE. 

Gen. IX. Tins species is taken entirely from Celsus, who gives two varie- 
Spe^Jo- ties of it; almost in the following words : 

rivad from 

os DifTluens. Bald plots of an indeterminate 

Diffluent areated hair. figure : existing in the beard as 

well as in the scalp : obstinate 
of cure. Common to all ages. 

3 Serpens. Baldness commencing at the oc- 

Serpentine areated hair. ciput, and winding in a line not 

exceeding two fingers' breadth, 
to each ear, sometimes to the 
forehead : often terminating 
spontaneously. Chiefly limited 
to children. 

t "thVaio-" ^ ne FIRST variety forms the true alopecia of the Greeks, of 

peciaofihe which I have spoken already, and is so denominated by Celsus, 

Second va- Galen -> and ot,ier Greek and Roman writers. The second is called 

riety their by them ophiasis from o<p«;, " a serpent," in consequence of the ser- 

ap ia«s. p en tine direction in which the disease trails round the head. 

The species Dr. Bateman has described this species under the name of porrigo 

rigode P ;ai- decalvans, while he admits that the surface of the scalp offers no 

Bateman- P orr 'gi n °us or other eruption whatever, but " within these areje is 

smooth, shining, and remarkably white. It is probable, however," 

he adds, " though not ascertained, that there may be an eruption of 

minute achores about the roots of the hair, in the first instance, 

but has no which are not permanent, and do not discharge any fluid." It must 

neiionwith °e obvious to every one that this fall of the hair has no connexion 

rvorrisro. 

* Pe Cnr. Horn. Morb. Eptt. Tom. iv, p. 124. 
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whatever with porrigo ; depending upon a partial operation of the Gen. IX. 
causes that we have already noticed as giving rise to the two pre- T^icho'sTs 11 * 
ceding species of poliosis and athrix. Area - 

A frequent shaving of the entire scalp, with affusion of cold hair? e 
water, and the use of stimulant liniments, as aromatic vinegar, or a Remed,al 

, . - . •!••■■• f process. 

solution of two drachms ol the oil of mace in three or four ounces 
of alcohol, will sometimes be found to produce a fresh crop of hair: 
though in most instances, all applications are equally unavailable ; 
and even in successful cases it is usually many weeks or even 
months, and has been years, before the patches are duly supplied 
with hair. 



SPECIES VIII. 
TRICHOSIS DECOLOR. 

MISCOLt)URED hair. 

HAIR OF THE HEAD OF A PRETERNATURAL HUE. 

As the hair receives its tint from the pigment communicated to Gen. IX. 
the bulbs bv the rete mucosum, whatever varies the character or / ? p - VHIa 
colour of this material, will vary also the colour of the hair. Some pianation : 
of the causes of such variation we shall have to notice under the geJ no! »!"" 
ensuing genus ; but there are others which are not so easily ex- ways mar.i- 
plained. From the rete mucosum, we have already seen that the 
hair obtains iron and sulphur, as also the blood-red oil which is 
procured by digestion from the red hair, which forms a third con- 
stituent, since it does not seem from the experiments of Vauquelin, 
that this is a result of the iron. The grayish-green ojl which this 
excellent chemist has been also able to extract from black and 
other dark kinds of hair is another distinct principle : and, from an 
excess or deficiency, or a peculiar combination of the colorific 
constituents, we are able to account for some of the extraordinary 
hues which the hair is occasionally found to exhibit, though others 
seem to elude all explanation. The chief varieties they display are 
the following : 

a, Coerulea. Of a blue colour.* 

S Denigrata. Changed from another colour to a black.] 

y Viridis. Of a green colour. Of which we have hau 

very numerous examples.]; 
^ Variegata. Spotted, like the hair of a leopard.§ Of 

this the examples are more common than 

any of the preceding varieties. 

* Faullini Cent. I. Obs. 93. t H. Cent. III. Obs. 5D 

X Bartholin. Hist. Anat.— Paullini Cent. I. Obs. 93. 
fc Eph. Nat. Cur. Dec. ill. Ann. Obs. 184. 
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Gen. IX. 
Sp. VIII. 

Trichosis 
discolor. 
Miscoli.ur- 
;<1 hair. 
Change af 
colour 
sometimes 
sudden : 
particularly 
when to a 
black. 
Fever, ex- 
siccation, 
and terror, 
causes. 
In what 
way these 
ca»ises op«- 
iate. 



Many of these singular hues are said to have followed upon 
some natural colour of the hair : and, in some instances, suddenly. 
This is particularly the case with the second variety ; or that in 
winch the hair has ahruptly become black, which seems to have 
occurred as a result of fever, of exsiccation, and of terror. Schurig 
gives a case in which the beard, as well as the hair, was transformed 
from a white to a black.* 

We have observed, under the fifth species, that one of the causes 
of white or rather hoary hair, is a dry shrivelled or obstructed state 
of its bulbs by which the colorific matter is no longer communi- 
cated. And it is possible, that as both terror and fevers, and many 
other violent commotions, have sometimes proved a cure for palsy, 
they may occasionally produce a like sudden effect upon the minute 
vessels of the bulbs of the hair, remove their obstructions, or arm 
them with new power, and thus re-enable them to throw up into 
the tubes of the colourless hair the proper pigment. 



SPECIES IX. 
TRICHOSIS SENSITIVA. 

SENSITIVE HAIR. 

IIAIH OF THE HEAD PAINFULLY SENSITIVE. 



This spe 
ciea new. 
By whom 
introduced 

Pathology. 



Illustration. 



G en. IX. This species is added in consequence of a singular case that has oc- 
Spkc.JX. curredsince the publication of the first edition, and on the special recom- 
mendation of the learned and indefatigable editor of the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, to whom the author is also indebted 
for suggesting the specific name. It shows us that under a morbid 
condition of the scalp, not only blood-vessels but nerves will some- 
times shoot forth into the tubes of the hair, and convey a very high and 
acute degree of sensibility. 

In the hospital of the Royal Guard at Paris, was a private soldier 
who had received a violent kick on the occiput from a horse. The 
cerebral excitement produced was extreme, and could only be kept 
under by almost innumerable bleedings both local and general. 
Among a series of phasnomena produced by this state of preter- 
natural excitation, the sensibility acquired by the hairs of the head 
was not the least remarkable. The slightest touch was felt instantly, 
and cutting them gave exquisite pain, so that the patient would 
seldom allow any one to come near his head. Baron Larrey on one 
occasion, to put him to the test, gave a hint to an assistant who was 
standing behind the patient, to clip one of his hairs without his perceiv- 
ing it. This was done with dexterity, but the soldier broke out 
into a sally of oaths, succeeded by complaints : and it was some time 
before he could be appeased. f 

* Scbnrig. Spermat03. 
Ed, Med, Joutn. July 1823, p. 48),— From Journ of For. Med No 
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GENUS X. 



EPICHROSIS. 



MACULAR SKIN. 



SIMPLE DISCOLORATION OF THE SURFACE. 



Epichbosis (eiri%pa)e-ii) is a term common to the Greek writers, 
and employed to express a coloured or spotted surface of any kind. 
— The genus is new, but it seems called for. Like the last it consists 
of blemishes, many of which cannot always either be cured or even 
palliated ; but, as all these arc morbid affections, the nosological 
system that suffers them to pass without notice is imperfect. Many 
of them, however, are not of serious consequence, and have been 
arranged by Professor Frank under ephilis, employed as a genus, 
and with a latitude beyond its ordinary use.* 

The following are the species that belong to it : 



Gen. X. 

Origin of 
the generic 
lerm. 



Ephilie of 
Frank. 



1. EPICHROSIS LEUCASMUS. 
2. SPILUS. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



— LENTICULA. 

— EPHEHS. 

— AURIGO. 

— FOSCILIA. 

— ALPH0SI5. 



VEAL-SKIS . 

MOLE. 

FRECKLES. 

SUN-BUR 

ORANGE-SKIN. 

PYE-BALLED SKIN. 

ALBINO-SKI>;, 



SPECIES I. 



EPICHROSIS LEUCASMUS. 



YEAL-SKIIV 



WHITE, GLABROUS, SHINING, PERMANENT SPOTS, PRECEDED BY WHITE 
TRANSITORY ELEVATIONS OR TUBERCLES OF THE SAME SIZE ; OFTEN 
COALESCING AND CREEPING IN A SERPENTINE DIRECTION ; THE 
> PER INCUMBENT HAIRS FALLING OFF AND NEVER RESPROUTING. 

This is the vitiligo, or veal-skin of Willan, so called from the Gen. x. 
veal-like appearance which these spots produce on the general colour ^'jjj,?' 
of the surface. It is common to the different parts of the body, but or veai-alun 



Of 'V:!': in 



* De Cur. Horn. Morb. Tom. iv. p. 77. Mannli. 8vo. I7&2 
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Gen. X. 
Spec. I. 

Epichrosis 
LeucasmuB' 
Veal-skin. 
Leucasmus 
why prefer- 
red as a 
specific 
tcim. 



General 
character 
and de- 
scription. 



chiefly found about the face, neck, and ears. The term leucasmus 
(Aev>cas5-A*9s)i importing whiteness, is merely employed instead of vi 
tiligo to avoid confusion as Dr. Willan has used vitiligo in a sense 
somewhat different from that of Celsus, or of any one who preceded 
him, though Professor Frank has made an approach to it by giving 
it the meaning of Celsus, importing a variety of leprosy, and after- 
wards confounding it with numerous other affections of the skin that 
have no possible connexion with it, of which the present forms one 
instance.* 

The size of these spots varies considerably, from that of a large 
pin's head to that of a shilling or half-a-crown. The blank and 
morbid whiteness remains through life, and seems to show that the 
patches are no longer possessed of red blood-vessels, and that the 
white hue of the rete mucosum alone is visible in their respective 
areas, exhibiting a pure white, only differing from that of death in 
being glossy from the action of a living principle. 



SPECIES II. 
EPICHROSIS SPILUS, 

MOLE. 

BROWN, PERMANENT, CIRCULAR PATCH; SOLITARY; SOMETIMES 
SLIGHTLY ELEVATED, AND CRESTED WITH A TUFT OF HAIR. 



Gen. X. 
Spec. II. 

Origin of 
specific 
term. 
Produced 
by a partial 
change in 
the rete 
mucosum. 
This sub- 
stance ex- 
amined 
physiologi- 
cally. 
Improperly 
called rete 
mucosum. 
Detected by 
Malpighi : 



denied by 
Bichat : 

but con- 
firmed by 
Cruick- 
shank and 
others 



The specific term, from c-jt<a«« " macula," has been long in use. 
The blemish is common but unimportant. 

We have had much of late to observe concerning the rete mu- 
cosum, and in the ensuing species shall have again to refer to this 
material. We have already remarked that it is a substance which 
forms the second or middle of three laminae that constitute the ex- 
ternal integument. It is improperly called either rete or mucosum^ 
for it is neither a net-work, nor a mucous material, being in effect 
nothing more than an adipose secretion of a peculiar kind, which, 
when black, has a considerable resemblance to the grease that is 
interposed between the axles and wheels of our carriages. 

Its existence was first noticed by Malpighi who gave it the name 
of rete as thinking that through the structure of soft and uniform 
matter he could trace certain fibres, crossing each other in various 
directions, but which have not been ascertained since, not even in 
the skin of the negro in whom this layer is most conspicuous. In 
many animals, indeed, there is no rete mucosum whatever, and 
Bichat has expressed his doubts whether it has a distinct existence 
in any species, and conceives Malpighi was mistaken. But Cruick- 
shank appears to have confirmed satisfactorily the assertion of MaK 

* Pe Cur. Horn. Morb. Epit. Tom. iv. p. ]i<v 
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pighi in the human form, and even to have traced it in some of the Gen. X. 
internal parts of the body, as well as in the skin r* and Dr. Gordon,! %£&££ 
after a scrutinous examination has added his testimony to the same Sp' 1 " 8 - 
fact.} Mole - 

It is in truth the common pigment or colouring principle of the The com- 
skin, and hence differs very considerably in hue, as is sufficiently "^rhJe^* 
obvious in the respective individuals of the same country, but still pieof the 
more so in those of remote regions ; giving a white or fair hue to ^ring f"" 
the inhabitants of the south side of the Caucasus and their proba- jj fl ? d ren 1 l; g in " 
ble descendants the great body of Europeans, a black to the ne- ami aspe- 
groes of Africa, an olive hue to the Mongo-Tartar race, a brown Sifrirent rc- 
to the islanders of Australasia, and a red to the native tribes of gi° n9 > 
North America. S a r 

In temperate climates, and in its purest state, it is a clear glossy {*' r £ uc ' a 
white, and when reddened under a delicate cuticle, by the minute olive,'* 
and innumerable arteries that are distributed over the surface of the a™^"' a " U 
body, it gives that rich but dainty tone of colour which constitutes clear giosay 

T . p i • white in 

beauty of complexion. temperate 

It sometimes happens, however, that persons who are perfectly o™? n P o'f 
fair in their general complexion, from an equal diffusion of this sub- moioi in 
stance in its utmost purity, have a few small spots of a lighter or p^xUm"! 
deeper brown in the face, limbs, or body, from an occasional dash 
of brown in the rete mucosum, produced by causes which it is im- 
possible to unravel : and which, as we shall show presently, in other 
persons extends over the entire surface, and is consequently inter- 
mixed with the whole of the secretion : and it is this occasional 
dash that constitutes a spilus or mole. In treating of trichosis we 
observed that chemical analysis has proved that the hair, and conse- 
quently the rete mucosum which supplies it with pigment, is pos- 
sessed of a certain portion of iron : and it is possible that a con- 
centration of this mineral substance in the coloured part may con- 
stitute the colorific material. Be this as it may, we perceive, 
wherever these coloured spots exist, there is a greater tendency to 
increased action than elsewhere ; and hence, we often find a slight Accompa- 
elevation, and additional closeness of structure, and not unfrequently ™ d cg at witL 
an enlargement of the natural down into a tuft of hairs. a slight 

If this reasoning be correct, alkaline lotions (and all soaps are of ^"^"'^ 
this character, though not sufficiently strong for the present purpose,) ^ r n ae : 
should form the best cosmetics. But the spots are rarely remove- f r unte 
able by any means, and the less they are tampered with the better. JJjkjJ', 
These differ essentially from naevi or genuine mother-marks, Moies in 
inasmuch as the latter are produced by a distention of the minute *£{ ^ e ,_ 
blood-vessels of the skin, so that those which should contain only ^™' r " 
colourless blood, admit the red particles, and hereby exhibit stains of mother- 
different shapes and ranges, and of different shades of crimson or mrk '' 
purple, according to the quantity of red blood that is hereby suffered 
to enter, or the nature of the vessels that are distended. 

* On Insens. Persp. passim. t Anat. p. 244. 

J Bostock, Elem. Svst. of Physiol, p. 79.— See also Ediu. Med, .Tourn. vol. win. 
p. 247. 
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SPECIES III. 
EPICHROSIS LENTICULA. 

FRECKLES. 



Gen. X. 

Spec. 111. 
Lentigo, 
Phacia of 



rious — 
mostly in- 
solation. 

In w hat 
manner re- 
mote 



found in 
fair com- 
plexions 
and red 
hair : ex- 
plained. 



Often tran 
sitorj . 



Occasion- 
ally found 

; : i plants. 



CUTICLE STIGMATISED WITH YELLOWISH-BROWN DOTS, RESEMBLING 
MINUTE LENTIL SEEDS J GREGARIOUS ; OFTEN TRANSITORY. 

Lenticula is more generally written in modern times lentigo; it 
is here given as it occurs in Celsus. The root is the Latin term lens 
a lentil-seed. The Greek word for which is <?««««; and this, with- 
out a diminutive termination, was also applied to the same blemish, 
when the spots were of a larger size. 

Its causes are various ; most commonly it is produced by an ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun : but it frequently arises without any 
such exposure, and is sometimes transmitted hereditarily. 

The mode by which the colorific rays of the sun operate in the 
production of this effect we shall explain under ephelis or sun- 
burn, forming the next species. Where the remote cause is con- 
stitutional it is probably a result of the same colorific material as 
that to which ue have just referred spilus or mole, existing in the 
rete mucosum, and operating more diffusely, though in much smaller 
patches. How it comes to pass that this middle layer of the exterior 
integument should at any time be thus interruptedly charged with a 
coloured pigment so as to form the freckled appearance which con- 
stitutes the present cuticular blemish, it is not easy to say, but that 
it has a remarkable tendency to do so is obvious, not only from the 
present and preceding species, but still more so from the very 
striking and singular patch-work which constitutes epichbosis 
. CECILIA or the sixth species of the genus before us: where we shall 
be again under the necessity of touching upon the subject. 

Freckles most frequently are found on persons of fair complexions 
and red hair ; and, as we have already observed that, this hue of the 
hair is produced by a peculiar pigment derived from the rete mu- 
cosum, which gives rise to a blood-red oil that ascends into the 
hair-tubes, we have an additional reason for ascribing the brown or 
reddish-brown freckles of the skin to a superabundance of the same 
pigment in the same adipose layer. 

Freckles are often transitory. They occur in many instances in 
great abundance in pregnant women, and disappear after lying-in, 
sometimes, indeed, in the latter months of pregnancy. Riedlin 
affirms, but upon what authority I know not, that they are a fore- 
sign of a female offspring.* 

It is well observed by Frank that the more lender leaves of plants 

and the cuticle of fruits have a tendency to the same affection, and 

particularly after a descent of very gentle rains which the burning 

of the sun does not suddenly disperse ; in which case we often 



* Lin. Med. 1695. p. 393. 
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moot with as many dots as there have been drops of rain.* Similar G^ X. 
marks are likewise sometimes produced by the defedation ofinsects. Epich'roaia" 
Cosmetics arc of less avail in this than in the ensuing species, but j^j^*' 
those we shall have there occasion to notice may be tried under the Remedial 
cies before us. 



process. 



SPECIES IV. 
EPICHROSIS EPHELIS. 

SUN-BURN. 

CUTICLE TAWNY BY EXPOSURE TO THE SUN : OFTEN SPOTTED WITH 
DARK FRECKLES, CONFLUENT OR CORYMBOSE ; DISAPPEARING IN 
THE WINTER. 

Ephelis (ttpviMs) is a term of Celsus, as well as the name ap- Gen. X. 
propriated to the preceding species : and its real meaning is sun- q^^c ' 
burn" or "sun-spot" — *■'• vitium faciei solis ustione. 1 ' In Celsus specific 
however, the term is used in a much wider sense, and applied to 
blemishes which have no connexion with sun-burning. It is here 
restrained to its proper signification. 

The sun in hot climates, or very hot summer-seasons, has a ten- Plmiologi- 
dency to affect the colour of the skin in a two-fold manner. First ll t "^ a " 
by a direct affinity of its calorific rays, or those of light, with the **£»£ 
oxygene of the animal surface, and particularly with that of the B ki n in a 
rete mucosum, in consequence of which a considerable part of the l ™^° e f. 
oxygene is detached and flics off', and the carbone and hydrogene Djigt^y 
with which it was united, being freed from its constraint, enter into r a y c s oor 
a new combination, and form a more or less perfect charcoal, ac- 
cording to the proportion in which they combine. And, secondly, Ami indi- 
by the indirect influence which the calorific rays of the sun or those "SaT** 
of heat produce upon the liver, and excite it to a more abundant 
secretion of bile, possessing a deeper hue, and which is more 
copiously resorbed into the system. That a certain proportion 
of bile is resorbed at all times, is clear from the colour of the 
urine and the stain which the perspirable fluid gives to clean linen : . 
and that this proportion is greater in hot summers than in cold 
winters, and particularly in intertropical climates, is well known to 
every one who has attended to the subject. 

These then are the ordinary causes of that effusive brown stain Effusive 
of the skin which we denominate sun-burn. But whether the deeper pIXce'iT 
spots or freckles which so often accompany a sun-burnt skin be deeper 
owing to an equal action of either of these causes, and particularly freck ie S 
of the first, upon the rete mucosum, or to an extrication of anyco- ^^ 
louring matter, as of iron, for example, existing in the rete mucosum it ho* 
itself, and unequally distributed, is beyond our power to determine. >'"" 
Either cause is sufficient to produce such an effect, though perhaps 
the real cause is the latter: and we have already seen that m the 
distribution of this adipose layer over the surface, and its connexion 
; TV. Citr. Horn. Mcvb. Epir, Tom. iv. p. 79. Mannh. 8vo. 179:. 
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Gen.X. 
Spec. IV. 
Fpichrosis 

Ephelis. 
Sun-burn 

Prn ip]-s 
on tyhich 

COBJSf'tlCa 
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founded as 
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Vegetable 
and mine- 
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Horoberg's 
cosmetic. 
Harlmann's 
cosmetic- 
Its mode of 
action. 



Hence 
utility of 
spirits of 
lavender 
or other ee- 
sen'ial oils 
Offensive 
alkalies 
formerly 
used. 



Fumes of 
sulphur. 

ijke mis- 
colora- 
tions and 
spots in 
vegetable 
fruit* 



with the cuticle and the cutis, there is a frequent obstruction to a 
free flow of* whatever colouring material may exist in it, which is in 
consequence accumulated in spots or patches, inteadof being equa- 
bly diffused. 

As sun- burn is chiefly occasioned by an inordinate separation of 
oxygene from the other constituent principles of the rete mucosum 
with which it was united, the most rational cosmetics in this case are 
those which have a tendency to bleach the skin, by containing a 
considerable proportion of some vegetable or mineral acid. Hom- 
berg's cosmetic, which has long been in vogue on the Continent, is 
a dilute solution of oxymuriate of mercury, with a mixture of ox- 
gall. Hartmann's, which has also been in high estimation, consists 
of a simple distillation of arum-root in water. This forms a very 
pungent lotion, and its object is to dilute or wash out the brown 
pigment, by exciting an increased flow of perspirable fluid towards 
the surface, and to carry off a part of it by an increased action of 
the cutaneous absorbents. Spirit of lavender or any of the essential 
oils dissolved in alcohol, may be employed for the same purpose : 
and some have used a diluted eau de luce, which is also useful as an 
alkaline irritant. In Schroeder's Pharmacopoeia there is a preparation 
for the same purpose, which we should little expect, and the virtues 
of which are not very likely to be tried in the present day : it is 
entitled aqua stercoris humani : but in former times dung of all kinds 
was a standard article in almost every Materia Medica, and there 
are few diseases for which it was not recommended by some prac- 
titioners ; occasionally, indeed, internally as well as externally. 
The general intention was that of obtaining a very pungent volatile 
alkali ; but this we are able to do at present by far less offensive 
means. 

When the hands are deeply discoloured they may often be bleached 
by exposing them to the fumes of sulphur, 

In drupaceous fruits, and especially those of a fine cuticle, as 
apples, we sometimes meet with spots and miscolourations of the 
same character as moles, freckles, and sun-burn; the causes of 
which we do not always know, though we can sometimes trare 
them to small punctures in the cutis by birds and insects. 



SPECIES V. 
EPICHROSIS AURIGO. 

ORANGE-SKIX. 



L TICLE SAFFRON-COLOURED, WITHOUT APPARENT AFFECTION OF THE 
LIVER, OR ITS APPENDAGES ; COLOUR DIFFUSED OVER THE ENTIRE 
SURFACE : TRANSIENT : CHIEFLY IN NEW-BORN INFANTS. 

Gen. X. This orange hue of infants, and which is occasionally to be met 
ord^ry ' with in later periods appears, as Dr. Cullcn observes, to depend 
cidm pithpr on bile, not as in the usual manner excreted, but rrreivr-d 
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into the blood-vessels and effused under the cuticle, or on a peculiar g en. x. 
yellowness of the serum of the blood distinct from any connexion I^Lli's 
with bile.* Sauvages has rightly distinguished between this disease, Aurigo. 
as a mere cutaneous affection, and proper jaundice. In him it ek'in" 86 " 
occurs under the name of ephelis lutea, an improper name, how- ^ e e a e I f ielis 
ever, as the affection is not an ephHis or sun-bum ; while the jaun- Sauy«ge»; 
dice of infancy he calls aurigo neophytorum, which ought rather to periyT ' 
be icterus neophytorum. | called - 

It may in general be remarked that while the sclerotic tunic of the Sclerotic 
eyes as well as the skin is tinged with yellow in the genuine jaundice ^"oiou°rcd 
of infants, the former retains its proper whiteness in aurigo. Whence j" aurigo, 
the serum derives the yellow hue it so strikingly evinces on some rormVin 
occasions, except from the bile, it is difficult to determine. That a jaundice ' 
certain proportion of bile exists constantly in the blood in a healthy 
state is manifest, we have already observed, from the colour of the 
urine, and the tinge given to linen by the matter of insensible per- 
spiration : and that this proportion varies in different climates, and 
different seasons of the year, without producing genuine jaundice, 
Ave have observed also. And hence, infants under particular cir- 
cumstances, may be subject to a like increase with a like absence 
of icteritious symptoms. But what those circumstances are, do not 
seem to be clearly known. We see nevertheless that whatever rouses 
the system generally, and the excretories peculiarly, readily takes off 
the saffron dye : and hence it often yields to a few brisk purges, and 
still more rapidly to an emetic. 



SPECIES VI. 
EPICHROSIS PCECILIA. 

PYE-BALLED SKIN. 

CUTICLE MARBLED GENERALLY, WITH ALTERNATE PLOTS OH 
PATCHES OF BLACK AND WHITE. 

P<ecilia (ttoikiXioc.) is a term of Isocrates, from w«<k»Ao;, " versi- Gen. X. 
color" " pictus diversis coloribus ;" whence Paecile, the porch or £ PEC - VI. 

11 /. i <-• » i mi • • • Origin of 

picture-gallery of the Stoics at Athens. 1 his species is new to specific 
nosological classification ; but the morbid affection has been long term ' 
known to physiologists, and ought to have had a niche in the cata- 
logue of diseases before now. 

This affection is chiefly found among negroes from an irregular chiefly 
secretion or distribution of the pigment which gives the black hue to ^""rig 
the rete mucosum. In Albinoes, as we shall have occasion to ob- ne | r °^T 
serve presently, this pigment is entirely withheld, and the matter of 
the rete mucosum seems to be otherwise affected ; in the species 
before us it is only irregularly or interruptedly distributed. 

^vnops. Nosol, Med. Gen. xct, 5 f Nosolop. Method, in r 
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Gen. X. 

Spec. Vf. 
Epichrosis. 
Fcccilif.. 
Pye-balled 

Physiologi- 
cally exa- 
mined 
Beautiful 
effect pro- 
duced by 
sin inler- 
rupted and 
diversified 
distribution 
of the co- 
louring 
matter of 
the reto 
mucoHum 
in animals 
and plants. 
Illustrated. 



in a Euro- 
pean. 



A divcrsi- 
li»d colour 
sometimes 
hereditary. 
Pye-balled 
negroes. 



The black 
piginont 
sometimes 
gradually 
carried off, 
and a 
black man 
becomes a 
white. 
Exempli- 
fied. 



Hence a 
white pig- 
ment secre- 
ted as well 
us a black 
removed 



What the cause oi' this interrupted distribution consists in, we 
know not; but in several of the preceding species of the present 
genus, and particularly in moles and freckles, we perceive a striking 
tendency to such an eil'ect; and if \vc turn our attention to the ani- 
mal and vegetable* world around us, we shall observe it spring 
before us in a thousand different ways, and giving rise to an infinite 
diversity of the nicest and most elegant cutaneous tapestry. It is in 
truth, as the author has already remarked in the volume of Nosology, 
to the partial secretion or distribution of this natural pigment thai 
we are indebted for all the variegated and beautiful hues evinced by 
different kinds of animals and plants. It is this which gives us the 
fine red or violet that tinges the nose and hind-quarters of some 
baboons, and the exquisite silver that whitens the belly of the dol- 
phin, and other cetaceous fishes. In the toes and tarsal membrane 
of ravens and turkeys, it is frequently black ; in common hens and 
peacocks, gray : blue in the titmouse, green in the water hen, yel- 
low in the eagle, orange in the stork, and red in some species of the 
scolopax. It affords that sprightly intermixture of colours which 
besprinkle the skin of the frog and salamander. But it is for the gay 
and glittering scales of fishes, the splendid metallic shells of beetles, 
the gaudy eye-spots that bedrop the wings of the butter-fly, and the: 
infinitely diversified hues of the flower-garden that nature reserves 
the utmost force of this ever-varying pigment, and sports with it in 
her happiest caprices. 

While I am writing, says Dr. Swediaur, I have before me a friend 
who, after residing abroad for many years, at first in the East Indies, 
and then in the West, returned to Europe with a skin variegated 
with white spots like those of a tiger. In other respects he is well.* 

In some cases, a diversified colour of the skin appears to be here- 
ditary among mankind. Blumenbach gives an example of a Tartar 
tribe, whose skin was generally spotted like the leopard's, f Indi- 
viduals thus motley coloured are commonly called pye-balled ne- 
groes, or are said to have pye-balled skins. 

The Medico-Physical Society of New- York, has lately published 
a case communicated by Dr. Emery Bissel, in which a man of the 
Brotherton tribe of Indians, ninety years of age, had been graduallv 
becoming white for the last thirty years of his life. The first ap- 
pearance of this change was a small white patch near the pit of the 
stomach, soon after an attack of acute rheumatism ; which was: 
shortly accompanied with other white spots in the vicinity that en- 
larged and at length intermixed. And the spread of the white hue 
continuing to range over the whole body, the original colour was 
only visible, at the time of writing, on the forehead, and fore-part of 
the face and neck, with a few small patches on the arm. The skin, 
as it became white, was of a fine clear tint, and had nothing of the 
dull earthy appearance, or the livid hue observed in albinoes 
Whence it should seem that not merely the black or dark-coloured 
pigment had been absorbed and carried off, but that a fair, whitish. 

* Nov. Nosol. JMeth. Syst. Vol. n. p. 204. 
t De Generis Hum. Varietate Na1 
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and glossy relc inucosum, like that secreted under the cuticle in Gen. x. 
white men, had taken its place.* uJich/oS' 

This extraordinary change, however, is sometimes produced far £ (Eci | ' in l j . 
more rapidly : for in the American States a black man has in a few skin. " 
instances had the whole of the colouring pigment carried off in the f a " C c ha a n ge 
course of a severe fever, and has risen from his bed completely sometimes 
transformed into a white man. And in the famous American trial Exem"k- 
of Alexander Whistelo, the supposed father of a white bastard child, fl0d 
a variety of cases are given of a like kind, the black pigment being 
in some of them more generally removed and in others less eo.f 
Biichner, on the contrary, relates the case of a white man who, on Sometimes 
recovery from a like disorder, had his face tinged with a black hue, a 
doubtless from a morbid secretion of a pigment the skin had nevi 
before elaborated. lack. 

A course of nitrate of silver, continued internally, for some 
has often produced a deep tawny and uniform discoloration oi the from nitrate 
skin approaching to a black, being deepest in the parts most exposed of Biiver - 
to the light. Fourcroy, Butini, Alberti, Reimarus, and many other 
writers, have given cases of this change ; and Dr. Roget has lately Sometimes 
published another instance in the Transactions of the Medico-Chi- f°"y""^'. 
rurgical Society, in which the discoloration preserved its intensity 
of hue six years after a discontinuance of the medicine, the general 
health not being interfered with. J * n some instances the upper half 
of the body only has been discoloured, and, more rarely, the pig- 
ment has appeared, like that of pye-balled negroes, in patches. 
Vesper relates the case of an old man afflicted with hemiplegia who singular 
presented the singular phenomenon of one half the body, that which f"^^^ 
was paralysed, completely yellow, while the other retained its na- di «- 
tural colour : the distinction prevailed so accurately in the face that 
the two hues ran through the nose and were only separated by an 
imaginary line. Jaundice, however, was the cause in this instance. § 

Plenck asserts that he once saw a man with a green face, the Singula* 
right side of his body black, and the left yellow, produced by a pre- Tl"ll„ ° 
vious disease : and Dr. Bateman informs us, " that, subsequent to J^,^ 
the period of his publication, Dr. Willan had observed a variety of black, pa r> ; 
pityriasis in children born in India and brought to this country, yellow - 
which commenced in a partially papulated state of the skin, and 
terminated in a black discoloration with slightly furfuraceous ex- 
foliations. It sometimes affected half a limb, as the arm or leg ; 
sometimes the fingers or toes."|| 

* Journ. of Science and Arts, No. xn. p. 379. 

| The Commissioners of the Aims-House versus Alexander Whistelo, &c. New- 
y/ork. 8vo. 1808. 
T Vol. vn. p. 290. 
§ Diet, des Sciences Medicales. Art. Ca*. Rares. i| Cutaneous Diseases, p. 48 
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SPECIES VII. 
EPICHROSIS ALPHOSIS. 

ALBINO-SKIN. 

CJUTICLE DULL WHITE : PUPILS ROSY : SIGHT WEAK, AND STRONGEST 
IN THE SHADE. 

Gen.X. This species occurs not among negroes only, as commonly sup- 
fpecies V IL P osea "i but among the inhabitants of Europe as well, and affords us 
common to the two following varieties : 

Blacks and 
■whites. 

« iEthiopica. Hair white and woolly : irids white 

Negro albino. Found among negroes. 

/J Europea. Hair flaxen and silky. Found 

European albino. among Europeans and other 

white nations. 

a E. Aipho- The first of these varieties is by far the most striking, on account 
picif 1 * 110 " of the greater change in the colour of the skin, and the peculiar con- 
Negro trast it forms with the general cast of the negro-features. 
Termaibi- The name of albino was first employed by the Portuguese, and 
derived!"' 8 applied to such Moors as were born white, or rather who continued 
History or so from the time of birth, for the children of negroes have little dis- 
ease, ooloratioxi on birth, nor for several weeks afterwards,* and who, 
on account of this morbid hue, were regarded as monsters : and the 
term has since passed into our own and most other languages of the 
world. In these persons, however, there were other peculiarities 
observed besides the hue of the skin, for their hair, in all its natural 
regions, was equally white, the iris of the eyes white, and the pupil 
T ad e ad SS rose " co ^ ol,re d- This whiteness of the surface, however, is not the 
paiud e ca6t. r ?l ear an d glossy tint of the uncoloured parts of the European frame 
in a healthy state, but of a dead or pallid cast, something like that of 
leprous scales. The eyes, in consequence of the deficiency of their 
natural pigment, are so weak that the individuals can hardly see any 
object in the day, or bear the rays of the sun ; though under the 
milder light of the moon, they see with great accuracy, and run 
through the deepest shades of their forests with as much ease and 
individual* activity as other persons do in the brightest day-light. They are 
gree°iess e a lso said to be less robust than other men ; and to sleep through the 

• u the£ tha " day and £° abroad at ni S ht : both which last facts are easily ac- 
counted for, from the weakness of their sight, and the discomfort of 
the sun-beams to their eyes. 
douZd 1 '" 9 Jt was at one timc a sub .Jcct of inquiry whether these persons 
Sb?n«. r Wefe a mCt Vanety ° f the human race ' or merel y instances of an 

were not a 

9 Whfrslelo's Trial as referred to ia p. 465 
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occasional aberration from the ordinary laws that govern the human i^'JF: 
fabric : and the former opinion derived some support from its being „ e. Aipho- 
found that male and female albinoes, who not unfrequently inter- » i8 ^ ll, ° 
married, being rejected by the rest of the world, produced an off- Negro am 
spring with the same imperfections as their own. distinct va- 

Thc question, however, has long been sufficiently set at rest, riety of 
since albino children have been found produced in most parts of the This'ques- 
world, and from parents of all tribes and colours, black and olive- ^"j ^ a , 
hued, and red and tawny : and, since the subject has been more re B t. 
closely attended to, from white parents or inhabitants of Europe, as 
well as black or copper-coloured Africans. Nor does the anomaly bribed 
appear confined to recent times, for Pliny seems distinctly to allude by Pliny. 
to it in the following passage as existing in his day. In Albania 
gigni quosdam glaucd oculorum acie, a pueritie statim canos, qui 
noctu plusquam intcrdiu cernant.* 

It is the appearance of the characteristic albino-signs in European fi E. Aipho- 
children, that constitutes the second of the two varieties before us. European 3 ' 
These signs are a dull or unglossy white diffused over the body, with albino. 
white or flaxen hair, white irids and red pupils. The disease is rare, This whs- 
but we have had at least eleven examples described by different t ,ut de°- 
authorities to the present time. Two by De Saussure, four by Buzzi, JJgJJ* ^ 
one by Helvetius, one by Maupertius, and three by Dr. Traill. It is thorities: 
singular that all these are males ; and still more so that the female ;jJ,JE 8 e:c " 
offspring of the same families were, without an exception, destitute male!. 
of the albino degeneracy. The three described by Dr. Traill were 
part of a family of six, the daughters of which were in every respect 
unaffected. How far this disorder is in Europe capable of being pro- 
duced hereditarily as abroad is not known ; nor, indeed, does there 
yet appear to have been an opportunity of forming an intermarriage 
between a male and a female of this kind, as not a single female has 
yet been discovered possessing the imperfective formation. 

The same delicacy of constitution that distinguishes the foreign or Consiitu 
negro albino, distinguishes the European, of which we may form an cate. deU 
estimate from Dr. Traill's account of one of the three we have already 
alluded to. " The oldest of these albinoes," says he, " is nine years ^J^*J. 
of age, of a delicate constitution, slender, but well formed both in description 8 
person and in features : his appetite has always been bad ; he fre- from Trai "- 
quently complains of a dull pain in his forehead: his skin is exceedingly 
fair ; his hair flaxen and soft ; his cheeks have very little of the rose 
in them. The iris and pupil of his eyes are of a bright-red colour, 
reflecting in some situations an opaline tinge. He cannot endure the 
strong light of the sun. When desired to look up, his eye-lids are 
in constant motion, and he is incapable of fixing his eyes steadily on 
any object, as is observed in those labouring under some kinds of slight 
ophthalmia, but in him is unaccompanied by tears. His mother says 
that his tears never flow in the coldest weather, but when vexed they 
are shed abundantly. He goes to school, but generally retires to the 
darkest part of it to read his lesson.— His disposition is very gentle ; 
he is not deficient in intellect. His whole appearance is so remarkable 

* Nat. Hist. Lib. Tir. Cap, 2; 
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^ EN 'vii lliatsomc vcars a S° a P crson attempted to steal him, and would lia\< 
?3 RAipi.o- succeeded in dragging him away, had not his cries brought him as- 
BisEuropea. distance. "* 

aih\no Ca " The disease consists altogether in a defective secretion of the rete 
Mi l o°|)°a-" mucosum J which is not only without the colouring constituent prin- 
nation. ciples that naturally belong to it, and particularly its power of afford- 
ing a black pigment, but seems to be also untempered or imperfectly 
elaborated in other respects, judging from the dulness or deadness 
of the white hue it gives to the surface of the body, instead of the 
life and glossiness it diffuses in a state of perfect health. That this 
cutaneous layer is not altogether wanting is clear, since in such case 
the red vascularity of the cutis would be conspicuous through the 
delicate transparent cuticle, in albinoes peculiarly delicate, and tinge 
the surface with a red instead of a white colour. 
Hence pro- It is to this imperfection in the secretion of elaboration of the rete 
delicacy or mucosum that the delicacy or feebleness of the general frame is in 
ch t ur f ctt (V all probability to be ascribed, though we may be at some loss in 
ness of determining how such an effect is produced by such a cause. That 
andun" 9 " tne uaxen hue of the hair and the whiteness of the irids is derived 
que*tiona- from the same source, admits, however, of no doubt, and the opinion 
ofthc hair 8 long ago expressed by Professor Blumenbach,t that the red colour 
and irid? : f tne p U piJ s j n the two adult albinoes whom he had examined at 

as also the _ r * ,. . 

red colour Chamoum, was equally owing to the want of the usual black pigment, 
pHs^first" l )as since heen confirmed by M. Buzzi of Milan, who has had an 
conjectured opportunity of dissecting an albino, and has proved that the pig- 
fcach.aince" mentum nigrum of the choroid coat, and also that portion of it which 
b^Buz'zT 8 ^ es behind tne i r * s i anu " ' s called uvea, were totally wanting. J 
other ani- We have observed under the preceding species, that other ani- 
«d a withai-" ma ^ s are as richly supplied with a rete mucosum as mankind, and 
lbmo huo as that they are indebted to it for their respective colours : and as 
man. there can be no reason why they may not at times endure a like 

deficiency, we have reason to expect a priori that they may occa- 
Ex«m P ii6ed sionally exhibit proofs of the same complaint. In accordance with 
o n w1 8 °fand this reasoning, M. Blumenbach has traced this affection in many 
rahbi'ts. tribes, and especially in white dogs, owls, and rabbits : and Dr. 
10 « 6 P ai " Traill has lately observed a case of the same disease in a young 
sparrow which he accidentally shot. This seems to have been a 
perfect albino, with red eyes, pale reddish beak and neck, snow- 
white plumage, of a satin gloss on the head, neck, wing-coverts, and 
back. The nest from which it issued contained another young spar- 
row of the common colour ; and when the albino-bird quitted the 
nest, which it was seen to do a few days before it was shot, it was 
instantly attacked by fifty or sixty common swallows, and obliged to 
take refuge in a tree.§ 

* Nicholson's Journ. Nat. Phil. Feb. 1808. | Med. Bibl u 537 

%' $?i 1 . an '„ 1 , 7 -? 4 -~ Le Cat > Tra,te de la c °« le "r de la Pesnhmnainr. 
§ Edm. Phil. Journ. No. lv. p. 390, 
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The Numerals indicate the Volume ; the Figures the Page. 

The Classes and Orders are distinguished by Small Capitals ; and the 

Genera by Italics. 



Abortion, v. 118. 

Abscess, how distinguished from Apostem, 
ii. 192. ' 

of the liver, ii. 204. 
of the breast, ii. 214. 
Absence of mind, iv. 109. 
Abstraction of mind. iv. 111. 
Absorbent system, physiology of, v. 181. 
whether veins are absorbents, 
v. 186. ' 

general effects from the union 
of this, and the secernent system, v. 189. 
Absorption in cataract, iv. 153. 
Acari nialis, v. 437. 
Acarus dysenteriae, ii. 354. 
cutaneous, v. 437. 
Acid bath, i. 288. 

formic, in indigestion, i. 151. 
uric, produced more copiously from 
animal than vegetable food, v. 332. 

oxalic, predominant principle in dia- 
betic urine, v. 333. 
Aeidum abietis, i. 385. 
Acoroides resinifera of New-Holland, i. 

148 
Acrotica, v. 358. 
Acrotism, iv. 298. 
Acrotisraus, iv. 278. 
Acupunctura, in neuralgia, iv. 198. 
jEaoptosis, v. 98. 

uteri, v. 99. 
vaginae, v. 101. 
vesicae, v. 102. 
complicata, v. 102. 
polyposa, v. 103. 
Mova, iii. 204. 
iESTHKTICA, iv. 133. 
jEstus volatjcus, v. 371. 
iEthusa Cynapium,or fool's parsley, i. 175. 
After-pains in labour, v. 160. 
Agallochum, or lign-aloes, i. 148. 
Agenesia, v. 86. 

impotens, v. S6. 
dys-spermia, v. 89. 
incongrua, v. 91. 
\gria, r. 3.7*5. 



Agrypnia, iv. 325. 

excitata, iv. 325. 
pertaesa, iv. 327. 
Ague, ii. 69. 

quotidian, ii. 73. 
tertian, ii. 74. 
quartan, ii. 76. 
irrrgular, ii. 77. 
complicated, ii. 78. 
has raged in high grounds, while low 
have escaped, ii. 82. 
treatment of, ii. 82. 
Ague-cake, i. 314. ii. 79. 
Air, average of inspired, in a minute, i. 338. 
vesicles, i. 335. 
expired, i. 338. 342. 
whether secreted by organs, v. 292, 
Albino-skin, v. 466. 
Algor, iv. 185. 189. 
Al-gridi (Arab.), iii. 56. 
Al-jeddcr (Arab.), iii. 56. 
Alimentary canal, i. 35. 

comparative length of, 
i. 38. 

DISEASES OF, i. 40. 

Alkekengi, or winter-cherry, v. 306. 
Alopecia, v. 425. 452. 454. 
Alphabets, why they differ in different lan- 
guages, i. 372. 

mostly derived from the Phe- 
nician, i. 373. 

Devanagari, and some others 
not, i. 373. 
Alphos, v. 390. 
Alphosis, v. 466. 

Alternating calculus in the bladder, v. 340, 
Alusia, iv. 94. 

elatio, iv. 94. 
hypochondrias, iv. 99. 
Alysmus, iv. 331. 
Alyssum, iv. 270. 
Amaurosis, iv. 156. 

varieties, iv. 156. 
Ambition, ungovernable, iv. 84. 
Amblyaphin, iv. 190. 
Amblyopia, iv. 141. 

Ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate of the 
bladder, v. 340. 
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Amnesia, iv. 124, 12j. 

Anacatharsis, i. 381. 

Anal hemorrhage, iii. 128. 130. 

Anaphrodisia, v. 86. 94. 

Anaptysis, i. 381. 

Ansemia, iii. 141. 

Anas cygnus, i. 331. 

olor, i. 331. 
Anasarca, v. 242. 

serosa, ii. 379. 
Anemone pratensis, iv. 147. 
Anetus, ii. 69. 

quotidianus, ii. 73. 
tertianus, r. 74. 
quarlanus, ii. 76. 
erraticus, ii. 77. 
complicates, ii. 78. 
treatment of, ii. 82. 
Aneurisma, iii. 301. 

varieties, iii. 301. 
Anger, ungovernable, iv. 84. 
Angelica, i. 248. 
Angina polyposa, ii. 276. 
laryngea, ii. 273. 
Anbaroia, iii. 141. 
Anhelation, i. 400. 
Animals, lower oiders, propagable both by 

offsets and seeds, v. 6. 
Animation suspended, iv. 385. 
Ancea, iv. 131. 
Anthrace, iii. 65. 87. 
Anthracia, iii. 82. 

pestis, iii. 84. 
rubula, iii. 107. 
Anthrax, ii. 220. . _ 

Antigua fever, compared with Bulam, n. 

114. 
Antimony, glass of, cerated, ii. 370. 
Antipathia, antipathy, iv. 331. 
sensilis, iv. 332. 
insensilis, iv. SS3. 
Anxiety, ungovernable, iv. 88. 

corporeal, iv. 329, 331. 
Aphis humili, i. 229. 
Aphrodisiacs, of little avail, v. 87. 
Aphonia, i. 354. 

elinguium, i. 355. 
atomca, i. 358. 
surdorum, i. 360. 
Aphoria, v. 94. 

impotens, v. 94. 
paramenica, v. 96. 
impercita, v. 97. 
incongrua, v. 98. 
Aphis, v. 7. 
Aphtha, iii. 33. 
Aphelxia, iv. 108. 

socors, iv. 109. 
intenta, iv. 111. 
otiosa, iv. 113. 
Apopsychia, iv. 353. 
Appetite, morbid, i. 103. 
canine, i. 103. 
depraved, i. 113. 
Apochysis, iv. 149. 
Apostema, aposteme, ii. 191. 

how differs from abscess, ii. 192. 
commune, ii. 193. 



Apostema, psoaticum, ii. - 
hepatis, ii. 204. _ 
empyema, ii. 205. 
vomica, ii. 208. 
Apoplexia, apoplexy, iv. 411. 
eutonic, iv. 422. 
atonic, iv. 422. 424. 
sanguine, iv. 422. 
serous, iv. 422. 424. 
Aqua regia bath, i. 288. iii. 262. 
obscura, iv. 149. 
serena, iv. 149. 
Arachnitis, ii. 254. 
Arctium Lappa, iii. 297. 
Ardor, iv. 185 188. 
Area, v. 454- 
Areca oleracea, i- 37. 244. 250. 

Malabar nut, i. 141. 
Arnica, i. 191. 

montana, iv. 451. 
Arqua, iv. 149. 

Arsenic, in intermittents, ii. 91. 93. 
in rheumatism, ii. 400. 
in consumption, iii. 194, 
in cancer, iii. 240. 
in syphilis, iii 262. 
in elephantiasis, iii. 277. 
in nerve-ache, iv. 197. 
in rabies, iv. 269. 
in chorea, iv. 313. 
in epilepsy, iv. 382. 
in leprosy, v. 405. 
effects from an over-dose, v. 398. 
Artemisia santonica, i. 244. 
Arteries and veins, ii. 6. 
Arteritis, ii. 141. 187. 
Arthrocace, iii. 332. 
Arthrosia, ii. 388. 

acuta, ii. 390. 
chronica, ii. 397. 
podagra, ii. 401. 
hydarthrus, ii. 424. 
Arthritis, ii. 388. 
Articular inflammation, ii. 388. 
Arum in hemicrania, iv. 345. 
Ascaris lumbricoides, i. 232. 
vermicularis, i. 235. 
Asclepias gigantea, iii. 277. 
Ascites, v. 274. 
Aspalathus, canadensis, i. 126. 
Asphyxia, iv. 278. 385. 

varieties of, iv. 385. 
how related to acrotismus, iv. 
278. 
Asphyxy, iv. 385. 

Asplenium ceterach, as a diuretic, v. 303. 
Asthma, i. 408. 

siccum, i. 413. 
humidum, i. 416. 
nervous, i. 413. 
Athamanta oreoselinum, as a diuretic, v. 
303. 

meum, v. 38. 
cretensis, v. 303. 
Atheroma, v. 210. 
Atmosphere contaminated with febrile 

matter, sometimes affects birds, ii. 50. 
Atresia iridis, iv. 155. 
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Lthrix, v. 452. 

Atriplex fcetida, iv. 366. 
Atrophia, atrophy, iii. 136. 
Aura epileptica, iv. 377. 
podagrica, ii. 413. 
Aurigo, v. 462. 
Aurura fulminans, iii. 20. 
Auscultation mediate, iii. 135. r. 270. 
Avarice, ungovernable, iv. 86. 
Azote necessary to animal nutriment, i. 37. 

B. 

Backer's pills, v. 247. 
Baker's itch, v. 400. 
Balbuties, i. 376. 
Baldness, v. 452, 453. 
Balfour, his hypothesis of sol-lunar in- 
fluence, ii. 61. 
Ballismus, iv. 314. 
Balsamum carpatbicum, v. 304. 
huugaricum, v. 304. 
Bambalia, i. 370. 
Banana, i. 37. 
Banos de tierra, iii. 199. 
Barbadoes-leg, ii. 384. 
Barbiers, iv. 319. 
Bark, Peruvian, history of, ii. 86. 
Barrenness, v. 94. 

of impotency, v. 94. 
of mis-menstruation, v. 96. 
of irrespondence, v. 97. 
of incongruity, v. 98, 
Bastard-pox, iii. 266. 
Beating, sense of, in the ears, iv. 169. 
Bee, economy of, v. 7. 

larves, intestinal, i. 239. 
Beet, i. 36. 
Beetle, larves of, intestinal, i. 236. 

grabs intestinal, i. 236. 
Belladonna in cataract, iv. 155. 

amaurosis, iv. 158. 
Belly-ache, i. 156. 

dropsy of, v. 274. 
Bcnat-allil (Arab.), iii. 27. 
Beras (leprosy), ii. 384. v. 388. 391. 
Berat (leprosy), v. 388. 391. 
Beriberia, beribery, iv. 319. 

origin of the name, iv. 319. 
Bex, i. 3S0. 

humida, i. 381. 
sicca, i. 387. 
convulsiva, i. 391. 
Bezoar > j 21g> 

Bezoardus, ) 

spurious, i. 220. 
Bichat, his hypothesis concerning the 

mind, iv. 29. 
Bildungstrieb, v. 17. 
Bile, use of, i. 46. 276. 
Bilious remittent fevers, ii. 99. 100. 115. 
Bimariy kodek, (Pers.), v. 76. 
Birds, singing, vocal avenue, i. 331. 

imitative, i. 332. 
Bismuth, ozyde of, in indigestion, i. 146. 
Black assize, ii. 49. 
disease, i. 281. 
leprosy, iii. 275. 



Black vomit, i. 296. — ii. 117. — 

water, i. 117. 
Bladder, prolapse of, v. 102. 

vermicules discharged from, v. 
308. 

stone in, v. 348. 
inflammation of, ii. 317. 
Bladder-bougies, i. 271. 
Bladdery fever, iii. 45. 
Blsesitas, i. 371. 
Blains, v. 413. 
Blear-eye, ii. 341. 
Blebs, water, v. 406. 
Blenorrhaa, v. 52. 

simplex, v. 53-. 
luodes, v. 53. 
chrouica, v. 60. 
Blight, iv. 444. 

Blood, how affected by inspiration, i. 335. 
modena hue of, how produced, i. 



338. 



339. 



circulation of, ii. 7. 

scarlet hue, how produced, i. 338 ; 



intrinsic properties of, ii. 21. 
moving powers of, ii. 11. 
sulphur of, ii. 22. 
iron of, ii. 22, 25. 
colouring matter of, ii. 23. 
red particles of, ii. 24. 
transmits meDta! and corporeal taints 
to subsequent generations, ii. 26. 

circulation of in fetal life, iii. 311. 
why supposed to be alive, ii. 26. 
Bloody flux, ii. 353. 
Blow-fly, larves of, intestinal, i. 239. 
Blubber, v. 196. 
Blue skin, iii. 311. 
Blushing, cause of, ii. 8. 
Blush inflammatory, ii. 227. 

cutaneous, ii. 231. 
Boak (common leprosy), v. 388. 390. 393, 
Boerhaave, his doctrine of fevers, ii. 33. 
Boil, ii. 219. 
Boletus laricis, v. 362. 
Bombus, iv. 169. 

Bones, contortion of the, v. 220. 
Bone-earth, calculus, v. 348, 349. 
Bonus henricus, i. 269. 
Borborygrous, i. 123. 
Botium, v. 205. 
Bottis intestinal, i. 236. 
Bowels, inflammation of, ii. 302. 
Brady-spermatismus, v. 91. 
Brain, inflammation of, ii. 252. 

nature of ramifications and substi- 
tutes, iv. 6. 

of man compared with animals 
iv. 10. ' 

generally admitted to be a "land 
iv. 23. ° ' 

Branks, ii. 266. 
Bread-fruit tree, i. 36. 
Bread-nut, i.36. 
Breast-pang, suffocative, i. 430. 
acute, i. 431. 
chronic, i. 437. 
Breeze, or gadfly larves, i. 236. 
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Breslaw remittent fever, ii. 131. 

Bricklayers' itch, v. 419. 

Bright-spot leprous of the Hebrews, what, 
v. 388. 

Broken- wind, i. 408. 

Bronchix, i. 335. 

Bronchial polypus, ii. 275. 

Bronchitis, ii. 274. 

Bronchlemmitis, ii. 274. 

Bronchocele, t. 205. 

Bronchus, ii. 343. 

Brosimum alicastrum, i. 3G. 

Broussais, Prof, his doctrine of fevers, n. 
42. 296. 

Brown, his doctrine of fevers, u. 39. 

Brown-study, iv. 113. 

Bubo, ii. 215. iii. 248. 

Bubukle, ii. 224. 

Buccal pouch in monkeys and other ani- 
mals, i. 38. 

Bucneinia, ii. 378. 

sparganosis, ii. 378. 
tropica, ii. 384. 

Bulam fever, ii. 112. 

its relation to the Antigua fever 
and others, ii. 113, 114. 

Bilge-water tree, i. 249. 

Burdock, iii. 297. 

Bursa fabricii in birds, i. 38. 

C. 

Cabbage-tree, i. 37. 249. 

Cachexies, iii. 112. 

Caddy-fly larves, intestinal, i. 239. 

Cadmia of Gaubius, iv. 312. 

Csenesthesis, iv. 194. 

Cajeput-tree, i. 88. 

Calcareous earth, formed or secreted by 

all animals, i. 198. 
Calculus renal, v. 341. 

vesical, v. 348. 

intestinal, i 220. 

urinary, v. 339. 

its various kinds, v. 340. 348. 
Caligo, iv. 146. 148. 
Callus, v. 444. 

Calor mordicans in typhus, ii. 153. 
Calvities, v. 453. 

Camphor, its sedative power against the 
irritation of the bladder by cantharides, 
v. 306. 
Cancer, iii. 230. 

common, iii. 230. 

whether contagious, iji. 232. 

ascribed to vermicles, iii. 233. 

in various parts, iii. 234. 

chimney-sweeper's, iii. 235. 
Cannabis sativa, i. 287. 
Capsicum, in indigestion, i. 148. 
Carbuncle, ii. 220. iii. 86. 
escar, ii. 221. 
berry, ii. 221. 
Carbuncled face, ii. 225. 
Carbuncular exanthem, iii. 82. 
Carcirw.s, iii. 230. 

vulgaris, iii. 230. 
Cudamine pratensis, ir. 312, 368. 



Cardamine, the sisymbrium of Dioscondtr 

iv. 368. 
Cardialgia, i. 117. 
Cardialg), i. 117. 
Cardiogniu*, iii. 301. 804. 
Carditis, ii. 290. 
Caries, iii. 323. 

of the spine, ill. 325. 
Carminatives, i. 124, 125. _ 
Carnevaletto dclle donne, of Baglivi, i" 

307. 
Carpotica, v. 105. 
Caruncula, caruncle, v. 442. 
Carus, iv. 384. 

asphyxia, iv. 385. 
ecstasis, iv. 399. 
catalepsia, iv. 403. 
lethargus, iv. 407. 
apoplexia, iv. 411. 
paralysis, iv. 433. 
Caryophyllata, i. 194. 
Casmunar, in indigestion, i. 146. 
Catacausis, iii. 282. 

ebriosa, iii. 282. 
Cataclysis, ii. 164. 
Catalepsia, catalepsy, iv. 400, 403. 
Catamenia, origin and progress, v. 30. 
Cataphora, iv. 408. 
Cataract, iv. 148. 
Catarracta, iv. 148. 

varieties, iv. 150. 
Catarrh, ii. 343. 
Catarrhus, ii. 343. 

intestinorum, i. 190. 
bronchiorum, ii. 286. 
communis, ii. 345. 
epidemicus, ii. 346. 
caninus, ii. 349. 
vesicae, v. 308. 
suffocationis, ii. 286. 
Catastagmus, i. 346. 349. 
Catechu, i. 59. 
Catoehe, what, iv. 406. 
Catochus, what, iv. 402. 406. 

how connected with tetanur, 
iv. 236. 
Catotica, v. 237. 
Cattu schiragaam, vermifuge, i. 251. 
Cauliflower excrescence, v. 104. 
Cauma, ii. 140. 

its varieties, ii. 144. 
Causus, or burning remittent, ii. 12i-. 
Cellular substance of organs, v. 177. 
Cenotica, v. 28. 
Cephalaa,iv. 334. 

gravans, iv. 335. 
intensa, iv. 337. 
hemicrania, iv. 3^0. 
pulsatilis, iv. 341. 
nauseosa, iv. 842. 
Cephalitis, ii. 252. 

meniiigica, ii. 257. 
profunda, ii. 260. 
Ccratonyx, iv. 149. 
Ceratonyxis, iv. 154. 
Cerchnus, i. 353. 

Cerebrum and cerebellum, dislioct poire] 
of, iv. 19. 
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Cesarean operation in labour, v. 151. 

•'evadilla, i. 249. 

Chaerophyltum sylvestre, i. 269. 

Chalasis, iii. 219. 

Chamomile, in indigestion, i. 150. 

Chancres, iii. 245, 218. 

Charbon, iii. 212. 

Charcoal-powder, its use in indigestion, i. 

144. 
Chenopodium anthelminticum, i. 24?. 

vulvaria, iii. 336. 
Cherry-laurel, i. 287. 
Chervil, i. 269. 
Chest, dropsy of, v. 268. 
Chicken-pox, iii. 43. 
Child-bed fever, ii. 171. 
Chilblain, ii. 246. 
Chiggoe, Chiggre, v. 437," 
Chivalry, iv. 95. 
Chlorine, iv. 270. 
Chlorosis, v. 71. 

atonica, v. 75. 
entonica, v. Vi. 
Chocolate, butter of, i. 269. 
Choke-damp, iv. 386. 
XoAa?, i. 200. 
Xo\t,, i. 200. 
Cholera, i. 200. 

biliosa, i. 200. 
flatulenta, i. 203. 
spasmodica, i. 204. 
epidemic, i. 205. 
Ckololithus,i. 299. 

quiescens, i. 301. 
means, i. 302. 
Chordee, v. 56. 
Chorea, iv. 306. 
Chronic rheumatism, ii. 397. 
Chyle, its nature, i. 40. 

how produced, i. 138. 
Chylifaction, process of, i. 40. 
Chyme, i. 138. 

Chymifaction, process of, i. 40. 
Cicuta virosa, i. 175. 
Cinchona, history of, ii. 86. 
Cinchonine, ii. 89. 
Cinetica, iv. 206. 
Cingulum, v. 410. 
Circulation of the blood, ii. 7. 
Circumligatura, ii. 216. 
Clap, v. 53. 

CLASS I. Proem i. i. 35. 
Order i. i. 49. 
Ord. ii. i. 274. 
II. Proem i. i. 329. 
Ord. i. i. 345. 
Ord. ii. i. 379. 
III. Proem hi. ii. 5. 
Ord. i. ii. 28. 
n. ii. 177. 
in. iii. 5. 
iv. iii. 112. 
I\ . Proem iv. iv. 6. 
Ord. i. iv. 41. 
ii. iv. 133- 
hi. iv. 205. 
iv. iv. 324.. 
V. Proem v. v. 5 
Vol. V.— -60 



CLASS V. Order i. v. 28. 
ii. v. 71. 
hi. v. 105. 
VI. Proem vi. v. 177. 
Ord. i.. v. 194. 
ii. v. 237. 
Hi. v. 358. 
Clavus, v. 444. 
Climacteric disease, iii. 149. 

teething, i. 58. 
Climacteric, Greek, what, iii. 149. 
Cloaca in birds, i. 38. 
Clonic Spasm, iv. 282. 
Clonus, iv. 282. 

pathology of, iv. 283. 
singultus, iv. 285. 
sternutatio, iv. 287. 
palpitatio, iv. 289. 
nictitatio, iv. 298. 
subsultus, iv. 300. 
pandiculatio, iv. 301. 
Clutterbuck, his doctrine of fever, ii. 42". 
Cobalt in consumption, iii. 194. 
Coffee, its use in asthma, i. 419. 

its use in sick head-ache, iv. 346. 
Colchicum autumnale, how far a specific 
in gout, ii. 421. 

useful in dropsy.* 
v. 251. 
Cold, general feeling of, what, iv. 189. 

in the bead, ii. 345. 
Cosliaca, i. 49. 
Colic, i. 156. 

of Poitou, Devonshire, or Painter's, 
i. 162. 
Colica, i. 156. 

cibaria, i. 169. 
consiipata, i. 17S. 
constneta, i. 179. 
flatulenta, i. 176. 
ileus, i. 157. 
rhacbialgia, i. 162. 
Collatitious organs of digestiOD, i. 39, 
Colon, valve of, i. 38. 
Colonitis, ii. 359. 
Coltsfoot in scrophula, iii. 228. 
Coma vigil, iv. 409. 
Comatose spasm, see Spasm. 
Combustibility of the body, iii. 282. 
Conception, false, v. 173. 
Concoction, ancient doctrine of, ii. 31. 
Concretion, intestinal, i. 217. 
Congestion, marks of, in typhus, ii. 156. 
Conjunctivitis, ii. 328. 
Constipation, i. 182. 
Consumption, iii. 162. 

varieties, iii. 163. 
how far affected by agues, 
iii. 210. 
Contagion, what, ii. 44. 

impure atmosphere necessary 
to its spread, ii. 56. 

laws of, ii. 56. 

and miasm, identity of, ii. 349. 
Contortion of the bones, v. 220. 
Contractility, muscular, iv. 205. 
Convulsio, convulsion, iv. 362. 
varieties of, iv. 3«2 
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Convulsio, puerperal, iv. 363. v. 112. 
Copaiva, balsam of, i. 197. 
Coprostasis, i. 181. 

constipa, i. 182. 
obstipata, i. 185. 
Corns, v. 444. 
Cornea opake, iv. 146. 
Corectomia, iv. 155. 
Corotomia, iv. 155. 
Corodialysis, iv. 155. 
Corpora lutea, what, v. 11. 
Corpulency, v. 195. 
Coryza, i. 345. ii. 343. 
entonica, i. 346. 
atonica, i. 348. 

how related to catarrh, ii. 343. 
Coxticeness, i. 181. 
Couching (he eye, iv. 153. 
Cough, i. 380. 

of old age, i. 382. 
hooping, or convulsive, i. 391. 
Country-sickness, iv. 86. 
Cowhage, i. 247. 
Cow-pox, iii. 36. 

its varieties, iii. 37. 
whether produced by grease in 
the horse's heel, iii. 42. 
Crab-lcuse, v. 435. 
Crack-brained wit, iv. 96. 
Cramp, iv. 227. 
Crampus, iv. 227. 
Crazinesi, iv. 42. 
Credulity, iv. 128. 
Crepitus, i. 123. 
Cretinism, v. 221. 228. 

its relation with rickets, v. 
221. 
Crimping of cod-fish, iv. 25. 
Crinones, v. 440. 
Crises, febrile, doctrine of, ii. 68. 
of Hippocrates, ii. 59. 
referred to the heavenly bodies, ii. 
61. ' 

Cross-birth, v. 141. 
Crotophium, iv. 278. 
Crotophus, iv. 278. 

Croton Tiglium as a hydragogue, v. 245. 
Croup, ii. 274. 

acute, ii. 275. 
chronic, ii. 279. 
Cruritis, ii. 881. 
Crusta lactea, v. 420, 421. 
Cubcbs, v. 67. 

Cucumber suppositories, i. 270. 
Cullen, his doctrine of fever, ii. 36. 
Cutaneous vermination, v. 433. 
Cyania, iii. 311. 
Cycas circinalis, i. 37. 
Cynanche, see Paristhmitis. 
Cyrtosis, iv. 214. v. 220. 
rhachia, v. 221. 
cretinismus, v. 228. 
Cystic oxyde, or calculns of the bladder, 
v. 340. 348. 350. * 

Cystitis, ii. 317. 
Cynanche, ii. 267. 

cellularis, ii. 270.. 
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Dal fll (Arab.) ii. 384. iii. 2*3.. 

Dance of St. Vitus, or St. Guy, iv. 30b. 

Dandelion, i. 287. v. 304. 

Dandriff, v. 385. 

Daus saleb (Arab.) v. 452. 

Darkling, intestinal, i. 240. 

Dartus, darsis, v. 408. 

Darwin, E. his doctrine of fevers, ii. 41. 

Day-mare, i. 428. 

sight, iv. 137. 
Deaf-dumbness, i. 360. 

speech maintained and 
how, i. 361. 
Deafness, iv. 170. 
Deber (Plague), iii. 98. 
Decay of nature, iii. 149. 
Decline, iii. 155. 
Defluxion, ii. 283. 327. 
Delirium fer>x, ii. 257. 
mite, ii. 257. 
tremens, iv. 108. 
Delivery, premature, its advantages at 
times, v. 153. 

origin of the practice, v. 153. 
Demulcents, their nature and how they act, 

i. 889. 
Denigration, morbid, iii. 212. 
Dentition, economy of, i. 51. 
Dentrifices, i. 68. 
Depot laitcux, ii. 379. 
Depression in cataract, iv. 153. 
Derbyshire-neck, v. 205. 
Despair, iv. 90. 
Despondency, iv. 90. 
Destitution of urine, v. 297. 
Devonshire colic, i. 162. 
Diabetes, v. 311. 

aquosus, v. 31 1. 
insipidus, v. 311. 
mellitus, v. 311. 

different hypotheses to account 
for its symptoms, v. 315. 

sugar secreted by various organs 
as well in a state of health as of sickness, 
v. 323. 
Diarrhaa, i. 186. 

fusa, i. 187. 
biliosa, i. 188. 
mucosa, i. 190. 
chylosa, i. 191. 
lienteria, i. 193, 
serosa, i. 193. 
tubularis, i. 195. 
gypsata, i. 198. 
urinary, v. 311. 
Diary fever, ii. 62. 
Diathesis phlogistica, ii. 179. 
Dictamnus albus, i. 248. 
Digitalis, how far useful i n phthisis, iii. 

in dropsy, v. 250. 
Digestion, process of, i. 40. 

hypothesis concerning, i. 42 
Digestive Function, i. 35. 
Organs, i. 35. 
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39inU3,ir. 347. 
Diplopia, iv. 144. 
Dipsacus, v. 311. 
Dipsosis, i. 99. 

avens, i. 101. 
expers, i. 102. 
Dirt-eaters of West Indies, i. 114. 
Distemper of dogs, ii. 349. 
Distrix, v. 451. 
Division of the symphysis of the ossa pubis 

in impracticable labour, v. 148. 
Dizziness, iv. 347. 
Dodders, v. 433. 
Dog-tick, v. 438. 
Dolichos pruriens, i. 247. 
Doronicum Pardaliauches, i. 191. 
Dotage, iv. 130. 
Dracunculus, v. 438. 
Drivelling, i. 89. 
Drop serene, iv. 156. 
Dropsy, v. 238. 

. cellular, v. 242. 

dynamic and adynamic, v. 241. 
of the head, ii. 259. v. 258. 
spine, v. 266. 
chest, v. 268. 
belly, v. 274. 
ovary, v. 279. 
fallopian tube, v. 282. 
womb, v. 282. 
scrotum, v. 284. 
head (acute), ii. 253. 259. 
urinal, v. 311. 
Drowning, death from, iv. 386. 
Dry gangrene, iii. 321. 

scall, v. 398. 
Dulsedo sputorum, i. 86. 
Dumas, his hypothesis concerning the 

mind, iv. 29. 
Dumbness, i. 354. 

elingual, i. 355. 
Dunt, in lambs, i. 308. 
Dysenteria, ii. 353. 

acuta, ii. 357. 
hepatica, ii, 359. 
chronica, ii. 374. 
how far connected with fever, 
ii. 356. 

of contagion, ii. 354. 
simplex, ii. 358. 
pyrectie.i, ii. 362. • 

Dysenteric fever, ii. 362. 
Dysentery, ii. 353. 
Dysopia, iv. 140. 
Dyspepsia, i. 135. 

phthisis, i. 137. 
Dysphagia, i. 89. 

atonica, i. 94. 
constricta, i. 90. 
globr.sa, i. 95. 
uvulosa, i 96. 
linguosa, i. 97. 
Dysphagy, i. 89. 
Dysphonia, i. 364. 

susurrans, i. 364. 
puberum, i. 367. 
immodulata, i. 368. 
Dysphoria, iv. 329. 



Dysphoria, simplex, iv. 3:29. 
anxictas, iv. 331. 
Dyspnaa,i. 400. 

chronica, i. 402. 

exacerbans, i. 406. 
Dys-spermia, v. 89. 

varieties, v. 89. 
Dys-spermatismus, v. 89. 
Dtsthetica, iii. 112. 
Dysurja, v. 296. 305. 

E. 

Ear-ache; ii. 263. 

Earthbone calculus of the bladder, v. 

340.' 
Ecchyraoma lymphatica, ii. 379. 
Eccritjca, v. 177. 194. 
Eccyesis, v. 162. 

ovaria, v. 164. 
tubalis, v. 167. 
abdominalis, v. 167. 
Ecphlysis, v. 405. 

pompholyx, v. 406. 
herpes, v. 408. 
rhypia, v. 413. 
eczema, v. 414. 
Ecphronia, iv. 42. 

melancholia, iv. 56. 
mania, iv. 65. 
Ecphyma, v. 401. 

caruncula, v. 442. 
verruca, v. 443. 
clavus, v. 444. 
callus, v. 444. 
Ecpyesis, v. 416. 

impetigo, v. 417. 
porrigo, v. 420. 
ecthyma, v. 427. 
scabies, v. 428. 
Ecstasis, ecstacy, iv. 399. 
Ecthyma, v. 427. 
Ectrnpium. ii. 340. 
Eczema, v. 414. 

Edematous inflammation, ii. 229. 
Effluvium, human, ii. 44. 
marsh, ii. 44. 
Elasticity muscular, iv. 207. 
Elatio, iv. 94. 
Elfphantia, iii. 271. 
Elephantiasis, iii. 271. 

Arabica, iii. 275. 
Italica, iii. 279. 
Astunensis, iii. 281. 
Elephant-leg, ii. 384. 

how differs from elephan- 
tiasis of the Greeks, ii. 384. 
Elephant-skin, iii. 271. 
Elephas, iii. 272. 
Elf-sidenne, i. 425. 
Ellis, his hypothesis of respiration, i. 339, 

ii. 12. 
Emaciation, iii. 133. 
Emansio mensium, v. 29. 
Emesis, i. 127. 

Empasaioned excitement, iv. 94. 
depression, iv. 9* 
Empathema, iv. 7&, 
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Empathema, entonicuiu, iv. 80. 

la:titise,philautiae, 
superbise, glorias fatnis, iracundiae, zelo- 
typiae, iv. 80. 

atonicum, iv. 86. 

varieties, iv. 86. 
inane, iv. 92. 
Emphlysis, iii. 28. 

miliaria, iii. 29. 
aphtha, iii. 33. 
vaccinia, iii. 36. 
varicella, iii. 43. 
pemphigus, iii. 45. 
erysipelas, iii. 49. 
Emphyma,v. 201. 

sarcoma, v. 202. 
encystis, v. 210. 
exostosis, v. 212. 
Emphy$ema, v. 287. 

cellulare, v. 289. 
abdominis, v. 291. 
uteri, v. 294. 
Empresma, ii. 249. 

cephalitis, ii. 252. 
otitis, ii. 263. 
parotitis, ii. 266. 
paristhniitis, ii. 267. 
laryngitis, ii. 272. ; 
bvonchleramit is, ii. 274. 
pneumonitis, ii. 281. 
pleuritis, ii. 287. 
carditis, ii. 290. 
peritonitis, ii. 292. 
gastritis, ii. 296. 
enteritis, ii. 302. 
hepatitis, ii. 307. 
splenitis, ii. 314. 
nephritis, ii. 315. 
cystitis, ii. 317. 
hysteritis, ii. 318. 
orchitis, ii. 320. 
pancreatis, ii. 301. 
Emprosthotonos, iv. 236. 
Empyesis, iii. 54. 

variola, iii. 55. 
Emrods, i. 265. 
Enanthesis, iii. 8. 

rosalia, iii. 8. 
rubeola, iii. 21. 
urticaria, iii. 26. 
Encanthis, v. 442. 
Encystis, v. 210. 
Enecia, ii. 139. 

cauma, ii. 140. 
typhus, ii. 146. 
synochus, ii. 168. 
English melancholy, iv. 104. 

mercury, i. 269. 
Entasia, iv. 210. 

priapismus, iv. 211. 
loxia, iv. 212. 
rhachybia, iv. 213. 
articularis, iv. 226. 
systremma, iv. 227. 
trismus, iv. 229. 
tetanus, iv. 236. 
lyssa, iv. 244. 
gcrotismug, iv. 278. 



Enterica, i. 4y. 
Enteritis, ii. 302. 

adhaesiva, ii. 30- . 
erythematica, ii. 30J. 
Enterolith™, i. 217. 

bezoardus, i. 218. 
calculus, i. 220. 
scybalum, i. 223. 
Entropium, ii. 342. 
Enuresis, v. 333. 
Epanetus, ii. 96. 

mitis, ii. 97. 
malignus, ii. 99. 
hectica, ii. 135. 
causus, ii. 128. 
asthenicus, ii. 130 
flaws, ii. 105. 
Ephelis, v. 461. 
Ephemera, ii. 62. 

mitis, ii. 63. 
acuta, ii. 65. 
sudatoria, ii. 66. 
Ephialtes, i. 425. 

vigdantium, i. 428. 
nocturnus, i. 429. 
Ephidrosis, v. 360. 

profusa, v. 361. 
cruenta, v. 362. 
partialis, v. 363. 
discolor, v. 363. 
olens, v. 364. 
arenosa, v. 365. 
Epian, iii. 107. 
Epichrosis, v. 457. 

leucasuius, v. 457. 
spilus, v. 458. 
lenticula, v. 460. 
ephelis, v. 461. 
aurigo, v 462. 
poecilia, v. 463. 
alphosis, v. 466. 
Epigenesis, theory of, v. 13. 
Epilepsia, epilepsy, iv. 373. 

varieties of, iv. 373. 
Epinyctis, iv. 407. 
Epiphora, ii. 324. 

Epistaxis (nasal hemorrhage), iii. 122. 129, 
Ergot, iii. 319.— v. 38. 
Erosion of the skin, ii. 248. 
Eructatio, eructation, i. 123. 
Eruptive fevers, iii. 5. 
Eruptive surfeit, i. 170. 
Erysipelas, iii. 49. 

oedematosum, iii. 52. 
gangrenosum, iii. 52. 
pestilens, iii. 88. 
Erysipelatous inflammation, iii. 49. 
Erythema, ii. 227. 

oedematosum, ii. 229. 
erysipelatosum, ii. 231. 
gangraenosum, ii. 233. 
vesiculare, ii. 234. 
anatomicum, ii. 237. 
pernio, ii. 246. 
intertrigo, ii. 248. 
why ulcerative rather than 
phlegmonous, ii. 229. 

mercuriale, ii. 328. — iii. 266 
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Erythema, volaticuni, v. STL | 

Essera, or Eshera, iii. 26. v. 375. 

Esophagus, i. 38. 

Eslhiomenus, v. 409. 

Everted eye-lid, ii. 340. 

Evolution spontaneous in labour, v. 143. 

■Exangia, iii. 300. 

aneurisma, iii. 301. 

varix, iii. 307. 

cyania, iii. 311. 
Exania, i. 272. 

EXANTHEMATICA, iii. 5. 

Exanthem, iii. 5. 

rash, iii. 8. 
ichorous, iii. 28. 
pustulous, iii. 54. 
carbuncular, iii. 82. 
Exan thesis, v. 366. 

roseola, v. 366. 
Excernent system, physiology of, v. 177. 
Excitability ot Brown, what, ii. 39. 
ExciKcaria Agallochuoo, i. 148. 
Excrescence, cutaneous, v. 441. 
Excrescence, genital, v. 103. 
Exfetation, v. 162. 

ovarian, v. 164. 
tubal, v. 167. 
abdominal, v. 167. 
Exophthalmia, ii. 338. 339. 
Exophthalmos, ii. 339. 
Exormia, v. 368. 

strophulus, v. 369. 
lichen, v. 371. 
prurigo, v. 379. 
milium, v. 383. 

how distinguished from Ecthy- 
ma, v. 368. 
Exostosis, v. 212. 
Expectorants, i. 384. 

in what way they act, i. 384. 
Extra-uterine fetation, v. 162. See Ex- 
fetation. 
Eye-lids, twinkling of the, iv. 298. 
Extraction of cataract, iv. 153. 
Exsanguinity, iii. 141. 



Fainting, iv. 355. 

from various odours, iv. 355. 
Fainting-fit, iv. 357. 
Falling-sickness, iv. 373. 
Falling down of the womb, v. 99. 

the fundament, i. 272. 
False inspiration, iv. 97. 
False conception, v. 173. 
Fanaticism, iv. 98. 
Farcimen, iii. 219. 
Farcy, iii. 219. 
Fasciola, i. 233. 246.— v. 6. 
Fasting long, or chronic, i. 108. 

woman at Tetbury, i. 112. 
Fat, formed from bile, i. 47. v. 197. 
Fatuity, iv. 123. 

imbecility, iv. 125. 
irrationality, iv. 129. 
Febrifuges possess some property not yet 
ascertained, ii. 95. 



Febris lenta nervosa, ii. 1 jo. 
petccchialis, ii. 151. 
punctularis, ii. 151. 
purpurata, ii. 151. 
rubra of Hebeiden, iii. 11. 
Felon, ii. 226. 
Fern, male, i. 250. 

Fetation, extra-uterine, t. 162. See Ex- 
fetation. 
Fetus has been born alive at four months, 
v. 118. 

may live at seven, v. 118. 
Feu volage, v. 371. 
Fevers, ii. 28. 

difficulty of defining ii. 28. 
genera in the present work, ii. 30. 
proeguminal cause, what, ii. 30, 
procatarctic, ii. 30. 
exciting cause, ii. 30. 
proximate, ii. 31. 
remote, ii. 44. 
chief hypotheses of, ii. 31. 
by what agents excited or in- 
fluenced, ii. 48. 

laws of, ii. 56. 
quotidian, ii. 73. 
tertian, ii. 74. 
quartan, ii. 76. 
gastric-inflammatory, ii. 128. 
diary, ii. 62. 
sweating, ii. 66. 
intermittent, ii. 69. 
remittent, ii. 96. 
yellow, ii. 105. 
Bulam, ii. 112. 
paludal, ii. 108. 
seasoning, ii. 108. 
jungle, ii. 108. 
ardent, ii. 128. 
continued, ii. 139. 
inflammatory, ii. 140. 
imputrid continent, ii. 140. 
continued, ii. 140. 
hectic, ii. 135. 

sanguineous continued, ii. 140. 
malignant, pestilential, ii. 133. 
hysterical, ii. 150. 
nervous, ii. 160. 

putrid, malignant, jail, camp, hos- 
pital, ii. 151. 

synochal, ii. 168. 
puerperal, or child-bed, ii. 170. 
peritoneal, ii. 171. 
eruptive, iii. 5. 
miliary, iii. 29. 
bladdery, iii. 45. 
dysenteric, ii. 361. 
Fibrinous calculus of the bladder, v. 340. 
Fibre, nervous, iv. 8. 21. 

irritable, iv. 21. 
Fibrous substance of organs, Y. 177. 
Ficus, v. 442. 
Fidgets, iv. 329. 
Fitvre matellotte, ii. 102. 
Fil (Arab.) iii. 273. 
Filaria, v. 4S8. 
Filix mass, i. 250. 
Fire-bladder.=. i'i. s " 
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Fish-skin, v. 102. 
Fistula lachryraalis, iii. 330. 
Flavours, how influenced at different 
times, and under different circumstan- 
ces, iv. 181. 
Flatulency, i. 122. 
Flatus, i. 122. 
Flea-bite, v. 436. 

Flesh-fly, larves of, intestinal, i. 239. 
Flexibility of the bones, v. 217. 
Flooding, v. 124. 160. 
Fluids, sexual, diseases affecting the, v. 

28. 
Fluke-worm, i. 233. v. 6. 

found in the liver, i. 310. 
Fluttering of the heart, iv. 289. 
Flux, i. 186. 

bloody, ii. 353. 
hepatic, ii. 376. 
of aqueous urine, v. 311. 
Food, small quantity often demanded, i. 
110. 

enormous quantity sometimes de- 
manded, i. 104. 

which most tender among animals, 
i. 153. 

water sufficient food for animals, 
i. 110. 

sufficient, i. 110. 
Fool's parsley, i. 175. 
Folly, it. 130. 
Forgetfulness, iv. 125. 

singular examples of, iv. 128. 
Fragile vitreum, v. 215. 
Fringilitas ossium, v. 215. 
Fragility of the bones, v. 215. 
Frambttsia, iii. 107. 

Frank, Prof., his doctrine concerning fe- 
ver, ii. 42. 
Fraxinella, i. 248. 
Freckles, v. 460. 
Fret, ii. 248. 
Frog-tongue, i. 97. 
Frogs, singular procreation of, v. 9. 
Frost-bite, iii. 318.— iv. 398. 
Fundament, falling dnwn of, ) . ___ 

prolapse of, J '* 

Fungi, a common cause of surfeit, i. 175. 
springing up nightly in gangrenous 
limbs, i. 231. 
Fungus baematodes, iii. 329. 
Furunculus, ii. 219. 
Furor lascivious, v. 83. 
Fusible, calculus of the bladder, v. 340. 



Gadfly larves, i. 236. v. 439. 
Galactia, v. 63. 

prematura, v. 64. 

deiectiva, v. 66. 

depravata, v. 67. 

erratic a, v. 68. 

virorum, v. 69. 
Gallantry romantic, iv. 95. 
Gall-bladder w anting in many animals, i. 

276. 
Le Gallois, his experiments, iv. 25. 



Gall-stone, i. ~9b. 

passing of, i. 302. 
Ganglion, v. 210. 

Ganglions of the brain, what, iv. 12. 
Gangrana, iii. 314. 

sphacelus, iii. 315. 
ustilaginea, iii. 319. 
necrosis, iii. 321. 
caries, iii. 323. 
Gangrenous inflammation, ii. 233. 
Gaping, iv. 301. 
Garden-lettuce, ii. 285. 
Gases, inhalation of, i. 423. 
Gastric juice, discovery of, i. 42. 
quantity of, i. 43. 
quality of, i. 43. 
other powers, i. 43. 44. 
Gastritis, ii. 296. 

adhxsiva, ii. 298. 
crythematica, ii. 298. 
Gastro-enteritis of Broussais, ii. 42. 296. 
Generative function, v. 5. 

machinery of the, v. 6. 
process of, v. 13. 
different hypotheses 
of, v. 15. 

difficulties accompa- 
nying the subject of generation, v. 18. 19. 
Genetic a, v. 28. 
Geoffroya, i. 250. 
Geuiu urbamira, i. 194. 
Ginseng, whether an aphrodisiac, v. 88. 
Glanders in horses, ii. 350. — v. 55. 
Glaucedo, iv. 147. 
Glaucoma, iv. 148. 
Glaucosis, iv. 147. 
Gleet, v. 60. 
Glottis, i. 329. 

air how rendered sonorous in, i. 
330. 

capable of supplying the tongue's 
place, i. 335. 
Gluttony, i. 106. 
Goggle-eye, iv. 161. 
Goggles, iv. 161. 
Goitre, v. 205. 

Gold, preparations of, iii. 262. 
Gonorrhoea, v. 52. 
Gordius, intestinal, i. 237. 
cuticulur, v. 440. 
Gout, ii 401. 

origin of term, ii. 401. 
its varieties, ii. 403. 
how far refrigerants may be em- 
ployed, ii. 409. 413. 

reputed specifics, ii. 421. 
compression and percussion, ii. 423. 
Grandines, iii. 166. 
Granulation, ii 197. 
Grass- hopper, wart-eating, v. 443. 
Gratiola officinalis, v. 25£. 
Gravedo of Celsus, ii. 345. 
Gravel, urinary, v. 344. 
Gray hair, v. 451. 
Great-pox, iii. 246. 
Green-sickness, v 71. 
Grief ungovernable, iv. 89. 
Grocer's itch. v. 419. 
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Giog-blossoojs, ii. 224. 
Grounsel, its use in sickness of the sto- 
mach, i. 133. 
Grutum, v. 383. 

Giyllus verrucivorus, its power in destroy- 
ing warts, v. 443. 
Guinea-worm, v. 438. 
Gum, yellow, of New Holland, i. 148. 

of infants, i. 292. 
Gum-boil, ii. 212. 
Gum-rash, v. 369. 
Gums, excrescent, i. 78. 
scurvy of, i. 79. 
Gutta, iv. 149. 

seu Junctarum dolor, ii. 401. 
obscura, iv. 149. 
serena, iv. 149. 156. 
Gymnastic medicine, ii. 126. iii. 204. 



H. 



ILematica, ii. 177. 
Hemoptysis, iii. 119. 129. 
Haematemesis, iii. 120. 125. 129. 
Hematuria, iii. 126. 
HiBmorihagia,iii. 118. 129. 

entonica, iii. 119. 
atonica, iii. 129. 
Hair-worm, intestinal, i. 237. 

cutaneous, v. 440. 
Hair, morbid, v. 445. 

matted or plaited, v. 448. 
gray, v. 451. 
bristly, v. 447. 
sensitive, v. 456. 
Hallucination, iv. 94. 
Hanging, death from, iv. 386. 
Hardness of hearing, iv. 166. 
Hare-brained passion, iv. 92. 
Harvest-bug, v. 438. 
Head, dropsy of, v. 25S. 
Head ache, iv. 334. 

stupid, iv. 335. 
chronic, iv. 337. 
sick, iv. 342. 
throbbing, iv. 341. 
spasmodic, iv. 342. 
blind, iv. 352. 
Hearing, how far it exists in different ani- 
mals, iv. 15. 
Hearing, morbid, iv. 163. 
acrid, iv. 164. 
hardness of, iv. 166. 
perverse, iv. 164. 167. 
double, iv. 168. 
illusory, iv. 169. 
varieties of, iv. 169. 
Heart, organization of, ii. 6. 

how far it may leap for joy, ii. 7. 
fluttering of, iv. 289. 
throbbing of, iv. 289. 
Heart-burn, i. 117. 

ache ungovernable, iv. 89. 
Heat, general feeling of, how produced, iv. 
188r 

eruption, v. 414. 
Hectic fever, ii. 135. 
Hectica, ii. 135. 
Hed<re-hyssoi>. f. 282, 



Helcoma, ii. 324. 
Helix hortensis, v. 6. 

Hellebore, how far a specific in gout, ii. 
421. 

black, as a hydragogue, v. 246. 
Helminthia, i. 227. 

alvi, i. 232. 

crratica, i. 237. 

podicis, i. 235. 
Hemeralopia, iv. 135. 
Hemicrania, iv. 340. 
Hemiplegia, iv. 436. 
Hemorrhage, iii. 118. 

entonic or active, iii. 119. 
varieties of entonic, iii. 119. 
atonic, iii. 129. 
varieties, iii. 129. 
Hemorrhoids, i. 265. 
Hemp-seeds, in jaundice, i. 267. 
Hen-blindness, iv. 138. 
Hepatic flux, ii. 376. 
Hepatitis, ii. 307. 

acuta, ii. 307. 
chronica, ii. 313. 
Herb bennet, i. 194. 
Hermaphrodites, v. 6. 
Hernia humoralis, ii. 320. 

carnosa, v. 204. 
Herpes, v. 408. 
Hesitation in speech, i. 370. 
Hiccough, iv. 285. 
Hidroa, v. 414. 
Hieronosus, iv. 363. 
Hirsuties,.v. 450. 
Hirudo viridis, v. 6. 
Hirudo sanguisuga, intestinal, i. 238. 
Hives, ii. 276. iii. 43. 
Hoffmann, his doctrine of fevers, ii. 34 
Holy fire, ii. 236. iii. 86. 
Home-sickness, iv. 86. 
Honey-dew, what, i. 229. 
Hooping-cough, i. 391. 
Hoppers, i. 239. 
Hordeolum, ii. 2T8. 

Horns, never grow after castration, v. 12. 
^Horn-pock, iii. 78. 
Horse-hatr-worm, intestinal, i. 237. 
Hor»e-leech, intestinal, i. 238. 
Hour-glass contraction of the womb, v. 160. 
Human Understanding, Locke's Essay on- 
examined and eulogized, iv. 34. 

analysis of, iv. 35. 
Humoral opacity of the eye, iv. 147. 
Hunger sensation of, how accounted for, 
. i. 99. 

Hyboma, iv. 215. 
Hyliosis, iv. 214. 
Hydarthrus, ii. 424. 
Hydatids, iii. 165. 
Hyderus (diabetes), v. 811. 321. 
Hydra, v 6. 
Hydragogues, v. 236. 
Hydrargyria, i. 84. ii. 328. 
Hydrocephalus, ii. 260. v. 258. 
Hydrocele, v. 284. 286. 
Hydrocele muliebris, v. 286. 
Hydrocephalus, ii. 259. v. 258, 
Hydrocyanic acid, iii. 208. 
Hydrometra, v. 282, 
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Hytlrophthalinia, ii. 338. 
Hydrophobia, iv. 244. 

without rabies, iy. 244. 
Hydrops, v. 238. 

cellularis, v. 242. 

capitis, v. 258. 

spins, v. 266. 

thoracis, v. 268. 

abdominis, v. 274. 

ovarii, v. 279. 

tubalis, v. 282. 

uteri, v. 282. 

scroti, v. 284. 

matellae, v. 328. 
Hydrothorax, v. 268. 
Ilyoid bone, i. 329. 
Hyperacusis, iv. 164. 
Hypercousis, iv. 164. 
Hypochondrias, iv. 99- 

its varieties, iv. 101. 
Hypochondrism, iv. 99. 
Hyperhydrosis, v. 361. 
Hypertrophia, ) y. g^ 
Hypertrophy, J 

Hypochondrism, its varieties, iv. 101. 
Hypochyma, iv. 149. 
Hypochisis, iv. 149. 
Hysteria, iv. 369. 

focminina, iv. S70. 
masculina, iv. 370. 
Hysteroptosis, v. 98. 103. 
Hysterics, iv. 369. 
Hysteritis, ii. 318. 

simplex, ii. 318. 

puerperarum, ii. 319. 
Hystriacis, v. 447. 

I. & J. 

Jaundice, yellow, i. 275. 

spasmodic, i. 282. 
hepatic, i. 290. 
gall-stone, i. 282. 
of infants, i. 292. 
black, i. 293, 294. 
green, i. 293, 294. 
Iceland liver-wort, iii. 201. 
Icterus, i. 275. 

cholxus, i. 278. 
chololithicus, i. 282. 
spasmodicus, i. 282. 
hepaticus, i. 290. 
infantum, i. 292. 
ichthyiasis, Ichthyosis, v. 402. 
Ideas, what, iv. 35. 

of sensation, iv. 36. 
reflexion, iv. 36. 
objective and subjective, iv. 36. 
complex, iv. 36. 
association of, iv. 38. 
Idiotism, iv. 131. 

Ignis sacer of Celsus, ii. 236. iii. 86. 
Jealousy, ungovernable, iv. 85. 
?i mineral (Arab.) iii. 9". 
Ileac passion, i. 157. 
Ileus, i. 157. 
Illusion, iv. 94. 
Tmi.ocility, mental, iv. 124. 



Impetigines of Frank, v. 3iy 
Impetigo, iii. 112. 
Impostemc in the head, ii. 263. 
Impotcncy, male, v. 86 

barrenness of, v. 92. 
Impregnation, Diseases affectinu 
the, v. 105. 

physiology of, v. Wo. 
among various classes of 
animals, v. 6. 
Inability to beget offspring, v. 86. 
species, v. 86. 
to conceive offspring, v. 94. 
Incarnation, ii. 197. 
Incongruity, copulative, v. 91. 
Inconstancy, iv. 128. 
Incontinence of urine, v. 504. 
Incubus, i. 425. 
Indian-pink, i. 251. 
Indigestion, i. 135. 

Inflammation, general, of Fordyce, ii. 140. 
visceral, ii. 249. 
of the brain, ii. 252. 
throat, ii. 268. 
kidneys, ii. 315. 
larynx, ii. 272. 
lungs, ii. 281. 
pleura, ii. 287. 
pancreas, ii. 301. 
peritonaeum, ii. 292, 
heart, ii. 290. 
stomach, ii. 296. 
bowels, ii. 302. 
liver, ii. 307. 
spleen, ii. 314. 
bladder, ii. 317. 
womb, ii. 318. 
testicles, ii. 320. 
eyes, ii. 321. 
iris, i.. 326. 
articular, ii. 388. 
Inflammations, ii. 177. 

pathology of, ii. 177. 
proximate cause of, ii. 179. 
remote causes of, ii. 184. 
healthy, ii. 185. 
unhealthy, ii. 185. 
adhesive, ii. 186. 
ulcerative, ii. 186. 
always tend to the surface, 
ii. 189. 

resolution of, what, ii. 190. 
suppurative, ii. 185, 186. 
process of ii. 
186. 
Inflammatory fever, ii. 140. 

its varieties, ii. 144. 
blush, ii. 227. 
Inflation, v. 287. 

cellular, v. 289. 
tympanic, v. 291. 
of the womb, v. 294. 
Influenza, ii. 346. 

its order of recurrence, ii. 352 
Inoculation for cow-pox, iii. 38. 
small-pox, iii. 78, 
plague, iii. 9S, 
Inquietude, i 
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Insanity, iy. 42. 

pathology of, iv. 44. 
proximate cause, iv. 50. 
whether more common to Eng- 
land than other countries, iv. 54. 

whether an increasing malady. 
iv. 54. •" 

Insensibility of touch, iv. 190. 

..... complicated with in- 

sensibility of other senses, iv. 190. 
Inspiration, false, iv. 97. 
Instinct, what, ii. 27. 
Intellect, diseases affecting the. 

iv. 41. 
Intellectual principle, iv. 26. 
Intermarriages between near relations, 
wisdom ot restraints divine and human 
upon, v. 26. 
Interment before death, danger ef, iv. 406. 
Intermittent Fever, ii. 69. 

quotidian, ii. 73. 
tertian, ii. 74. 
irregular, ii. 77. 
complicated, ii. 78. 
treatment of, ii. 82. 
quartan, ii. 76. 
Intestines, organ of, i. 38. 
Introsuscrption, i. 158. 
Invermination, i. 227. 
Inverted eyelid, ii. 342. 
Iodine, ii. 42s. iii. 227. v. 38. 
Ion thus, ii. 222. 

varus, ii. 223. 
corymbifer, ii. 224. 
Joy, ungovernable, iv. 81. 
Iriditis, ii. 326. 
Iris, inflammation of, ii. 326. 

(herpes), v. 411. 
Iritis, ii. 326. 

Irk, medini (Guinea-worm), v. 438. 
Iron-canttry, iii. 329. 
Irrationality, iv. 129. 
Ischias, ii. 395. 
Ischuria, v. 302. 
Itch, v. 428, 429. 

baker's, v. 400. 
bricklayer's, v. 419. 
complicated, v. 429. 
grocer's, v. 419. 
pocky, v. 429. 
rank, v. 428. 
watery, v. 428. 
mangy, v 429. 
Itch-tick, v. 437. 
Judam (Arab.), ii. 384. iii. £72. 
Juzam (Arab.), ii. 384. iii. 272. 



Kibe, ii. 246. 

Kidneys, inflammation of, ii. 315. 
Kin-cough, or kind-cough, i. 391. 
King's evil, iii. 220. 
Kinic acid, ii. 89. 
Knife-eaters, i. 115. 
XOIAIA, i- a9. 

Kouba or kuba (Arab. ), v. 3S9. 
Krummholzohl, vermifuge, i. 246. 
Vot,. V.— 6! 
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Labour, morbid, v. 126. 
atonic, v. 127. 
unpliant, v. 130. 
varieties of, v. 130. 
complicated, v. 135. 
perverse, v. 141. 

varieties of, v. 142. 
impracticable, v. 146. 
muciparous, y. 154. 
premature, v. 118. 
sequential, v. 157. 
show, v. 50. 
Laceration ol vagina, v. 131. 
Lacerta aquatica, intestinal, i. 883. 
Lachrymose ophthalmy, ii. 323. 
Lacteals, organ of, i. 40. v. 181. 
iMgnesis, v. 80. 

furor, y. 88. 
salacitas, v. 80. 
Lallatio, i. 375. 
Lambdacismus, i. 375. 
Land-scurvy, iii. 287. 
Lappa, iii. 297. 
Laryngic suffocation, i. 398. 
Laryngitis, ii. 272. 
Laryngismus, i. 398. 

stridulus, i. 398. 
Larynx, i. 329. 

of birds, i. 331. 

stridulous constriction of, i. 398. 
Lascivious madness, v 83. 
L:i Trappe, austerities of, iv. 60. 
Laughing, how produced, i. 337. 
Lauro-cerasus, see Prunus, Prussic acid. 
Lawrence, his hypothesis concerning life 

and a living principle, iv. 31. 
Lax, i. 186. 
Lead, subacetate of in hemorrhages, Hi. 

Lectiminga, v. 252. 
Leech, intestinal, i. 238. 
Leg, tumid puerperal, ii. 378. 

of West Indies, ii. 384. 
Legitimacy of children, y. 107. 
Leipopsychia, Iv. 353. 
Leipothymia, iv. 353. 
Leipyria, iii. 159. 
Lenticula, v. 460. 
Lentigo, v. 460. 

Lentor of the blood, what, ii. SS. 
Leontodon taraxacum, i. 287. v. S04. 
Leontiasis, iii. 274. 
Lepidosis, v. 384. 

pityriasis, v. 385. 
lepriasis, v. 387. 
psoriasis, v. 398. 
ichthyiasis, v. 402. 
Lepriasis, y. 387. 
Leprosy, v. 387. 

Asturian, iii. 281. 

black, iii. 275. 

dull-white, v. 390, 391 

dusky, v. 391. 393. 

nigrescent, v. 392, S9S. 

bright-white, y. 391. 393, 
Lerflmaj iv. ISO. 
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Lethargus, ) iy 407# 
Lethargy, ) 

varieties of, iv. 408. 
Leucasmus, v. 458. 
Ltuce, v. 391. 
Leucorrhata, v. 46. 

communis, v. 47. 
nabothi, v. 50. 
senescentiuni, v. 51. 
Libellula or dragon- fly, singular position of 

sexu >1 o gans, v. 9. 
Lichen (in botany) caninus, iv. 2G6. 
terrestris cinereus, iv. 266. 
in pathology, v. 371. 
Licntery, i. 193. 
Life, various hypotheses concerning, iv. 28. 

weariness of, iv. 104. 
Lign-aloes in indigestion, i. 148. 
Lightning, death from, iv. 397. 
Limosis, i. 103. 

avens, i. 103. 
cardialgia, i. 117. 
dyspepsia, i. 135. 
emesis, i. 127. 
expers, i. 108. 
flatus, i. 122. 
pica, i. 113. 
Lippitude, ii. 341. 
Lippitudo, ii. 341. 
Lisping, i. 377. 
Lithia, v. 3?9. 

renali9, v. 341. 
vesicalis, v. 348. 
Lithiasis, v. 339. 
Lithic calculus, v. 340. 
Lithontriptics, v. 355. 

Stephens's, v. 355. 
Lithopadion, v. 170. 
Lithotomy, v. 357. 
Lithus, v. 339. 
Liver, organ of, i. 89. 

how affected by summer heat, ii. 100. 
use of, i. 276. 

found in most animals of every rank, 
i. 276. 

turgesccnce of, i. 305. 
inflammation of, ii. 307. 
Living principle, various hypotheses con- 
cerning, iv. 27. 
Loathing, i. 129. 
Lobelia syphilitica, iii. 261. 
Lochial discharge profuse, v. 153. 161. 
Locked jaw, iv. 229. 

varieties, iv. 231. 
Locke, tribute to his Essay on Human 

Understanding, iv. 34. 
La-tnus, plague, iii. 65. 
Lodgment of matter in the chest, ii. 205. 
Long-sight, iv. 140. 
Looseness, i. 186. 

Lopezia Mexicaua, or lopez-root, i. 194. 
Lordosis, iv. 214. 
Love, ungovernable, iv. 86. 
Love-sickness, iv. 86. 
Lousiness, v. 434. 
Loxia, iv. 212. 
Lowness of spirits, iv. 99. 

its varieties, iv. 101. 



Ludibria fauni, i. 429. 
Lues, iii. 245. 

syphilis, iii. 245. 

history of, iii. 245. . 

(Ktiackssaid to be insuoceptive 0!, 
iii. 252. 

sypbilodes, iii. 266. 
Lullaby speech, i. 375. 
Lumbago, ii. 390. 395. 
Lumbricus encurbitinus, i. 241. 
Luna fixata, iv. 312. 
Lungs, structure of, i. 335. 
Lupus, iii. 331. 
Lust, v. 80. 
Luscitas, iv. 136. 
Lyssa, iv. 244. 

canina, iv. 253. 
felina, iv. 251. 

M. 

Macular-skin, v. 457. 
Madness, iv. 65. 

varieties, iv. 65. 
lasci'viou9, v. 83. 
Madwort, iv. 270. 

Magendie, his hypothesis concerning the 
living principle, iv. 30. 

of the absorbent 
system, v. 185. 

his azotic regimen of, in calcu- 
lus, v. 354. 
Maggots, intestinal, i. 239. 
Magnesia, its use in indigestion, i. 143. 
Malabar nut, i. 141. 
Malaria of the Campagna, ii. 96. 
Mai de la Rosa, iii. 9. 281. 
de Siam, ii. 108. 
del Sole, iii. 279. 
Maliasmus, v. 433. 
Malts, v. 433. 

pediculi, v. 434, 435. 
pulicis, v. 436. 
acari, v. 437. 
filiarix, v. 438. 
gordii, v. 440. 
oestri, v. 439. 
Malleatio, iv. 309. 
Malum pilare, v. 445. 
Mama-pian, iii. 110. 
Manducation, i. 40. 
Mange, v. 429. 
Mania, iv. 65. 

varieties, iv. 65. 

the illusion often unconnected with 
the cause of the disease, iv. 69. 

most easily cured when produced 
by accidental causes, iv. 70. 

heat and cold in the cure applied 
at the same time, iv. 74. 

attendance on religions services, 
how far advisable, iv. 75. 

moral treatment of, iv. 75. 
Manie sans delire, iv. 92. 
Manipulation, iv. 223. 
Mar atmus, iii. 133. 

^atrophia, iii. 185, 136. 
anbaemia, iii. 141 • 
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Maruamus, climactericus, Hi. 149. 
tabes, iii. 155. 
phthisis, iii. 162. 
Marcus, his doctrine of fever, ii. 43. 
Mare's milk as a vermifuge, i. 252. 
Marsh effluvium, ii. 44. 

principles, ii. 45. 
laws of, ii. 56. 
Masques a louchette, iv. 161. 
Materialism, hypotheses in support of, 

iv. 29. 
Matter, lodgment of in the chest, ii. 205. 
of the world, its essence not known, 
iv. 27. 

whether extension be a distinct 
property, iv. 28. 

whether solidity, ir. 28. 
Maw-worm, i. 235. 
Meal-bark, i. 37. 
Measles, iii. 9. 

black, iii 25. 
Medicine, gymnastic, iii. 204. 
pneumatic, iii. 206. 
Megrim, iv. 340. 
Melaena, i. 293. 
JMelana, i. 293. 

cholcea, i. 294. 
cruenta, i. 296. 
Melaleuca Leucndendron, i. 88. 
Melampod um, v. 246. 
Melanaema, iv. 385. 
Melancholia, iv. 56. 

its varieties, iv. 56. 
Melancholy, iv. 42. 56. 

how distinguished pathogno- 
mically from mania, iv. 43. 

why mistaken at times for 
hypochondrism, iv. 57. 

exciting causes, iv. 59. 
tendency to violence and 
abusive language accounted for, iv. 62. 
Melanose, > ... „,, 
Melanosis, J m ' *"' 
Melas, v. 391. 
Melasma, v. 428. 
Melliceris, v. 210. 

Membranes of Bichat, i. 39. — v. 177. 
fibrous, ib. 
mucus, ib- 
serous, ib. 
Memory, retention of, how differs from 
quickness, iv. 126. 

failure of, iv. 126. 
Menorrhagia, v. 41. 
Menstruation obstructed, v. 29. 

by retention, v. 



29. 
v. 33. 



by suppression, 



laborious, v. 34. 

superfluous, v. 41. 

vicarious, v. 43. 

irregular cessation of, v. 44. 
Mental extravagance, iv. 94. 
Mephytic suffocation, iv. 394. 
Merganser, i. 332. 
Mergus, i. 332. 
ME90TI'. », V 194. 



Melamorphopsia, iv. 144. 
Mecutash, v. 395. 
Miasm, fehrile, what, ii. 44. 
laws of, ii. 56. 
powers of in typhus, ii. 147. 
identity with contagion, ii. 109. 
Mildew mortification, iii. 319. 
Miliary fever, iii. 29. 
Milium, v. 383. 
Milk, artificial, iii. 201. 
Milks, analysis of in different animals, iii/ 

201. 
Milk-teeth, i. 54. 
Milk-flow, premature, v. 64. 
deficient, v. 66. 
depraved, v. 67. 
erratic, v. 68. 
in males, v. 69. 
Millepes, i. 286. 
Millet-rash, v. 383. 

Mind, its nature but little known, iv. 26. 
whether in its essence material or 
immaterial, iv. 27. 

real character deducible from natu- 
ral and revealed evidence, but its essence 
not known, iv. 28. 

by what means it maintains an in- 
tercourse with the surrounding world, 
iv. S3. 

various hypotheses examined, iv. S3, 
the difficulty felt by Locke, iv. 34. 
its faculties to itself what organs 
are to the body, iv. 38. 
feelings of, iv. 39. 
subject to diseases as well as the 
body, iv. 39. 45. 
Misanthropy, iv. 104. 
Miscarriage, v. 118. 
Miscee, Indian dcntriiice, i. 78. 
Misemission, seminal, v. 89. 
Misenunciation, i. 371. 
Mislactation, v. 63. 
Mismenstruation, v. 28. 

barrenness of, r. 96. 
Mismiclurition, v. 296. 

See Paruiia. 
Misossification, v. 214. 

fragile, v. 215. 
flexile, v. 217. 
Mogilalia, i. S77. 
Mole, uterine, v. 171. 

cutaneous, v. 458. 
Mollescence of the brain, iv. 418. 
Mollities ossium, v. 217. 

cerebri, iv. 418. 443.— v. 261. 
Monorchids, whether natural, v. 10. 
Morbilli, iii. 9. 
Morbus niger, i. 293. 

comitialis, iv. 373. 
pilaris, v. 440. 
puerorum, v. 76. 
sacer, iv. 363. 
Moria, iv. 123. 

imbecillis, iv. 124. 
demens, iv. 129. 
Mordekie, Mordechie (Arab.) i. 
Morpio, v. 
Wort de chien (chftlera), i ? f,p 
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Mortification, iii. 315. 

Moss, Iceland, i. 391. 

Mouth-watering, i. 86. 

Mulberry calculus of the bladder, v. S40. 

348. 
Mulberry-eye-lid, ii. 332. 
Mumps, ii. 266. 
Mungo radix, iv. 264. 
Musca, larves of, intestinal, i. 239. 
carnaria, i. 239. 
vomitoria, i. 239. 
Muscse volitantes, iv. 239. 
Muscles, diseases affecting the, iv. 
205. 

fibres of, iv. 6. 
in mass, iv. 205. 
voluntary and involuntary, iv. 
208. 

See muscular fibres. 
Muscular fibres, what and how produced, 
iv. 6. 

contraction, laws of, iv. 206. 
See Muscles. 
Mushrooms, what kinds poisonous, i. 175. 
Musk in rabies, iv. 267. 

artificial, how prepared, i. 394. 
Myopia, iv. 141. 
Myosis, iv. 155. 
Mydriasis, iv. 157. 
Myrrh in hectic fever, ii. 138. 

N. 

Nausea, i. 129. 

Neck-lace, anodyne of children, i. 56. 

Necrosis, iii. 321. 

ustilaginea, iii. 319. 
Nega, v. 395. 
Negroes, pye-balled or spotted, v. 464, 

465. 
Nephritis, ii. 315. 
Nerve-ache, iv. 193. 

of the face, iv. 195. 
foot, iv. 201. 
breast, iv. 202. 
Nerves, number and general character, 
iv. 8. 

whether solid chords or hollow 
cylinders, iv. 18. 
Nervous function, its extent and impor- 
tance, iv. 5. 

fluid, iv. 23. 

both sensiflc and motory, 
iv.24, " 

nature of its essence, iv. 
360. 

deafness, iv. 166. 
Netek (Hebrew) Scall, v. 395. 
Nettle-lichen, v. 372. 377. 

rash, iii. 26. 
Neuralgia, iv. 193. 

faciei, iv. 195. 

mistaken for tooth- 
ache, i. 70. 

pedis, iv. 201. 
mamma.', iv. 202. 
Neurilemma, iv. 19. 
N^ufostPnia. i^. 21*7 



Neurotica, iv. 4i 

Nictitatio, iv. 298. 

Night-mare, i. 429. 

Nij;ht-polhmon, iv. 120. 

Night- sight, iv. 135. 

Nirles, v. 410. 

Nisus formativus, what, T. 17. 

Node, iii. 250— v. 212. 

Noli me tangere, iii. 331. 

Numbness, iv. 190. 

Nutmeg, hypnotic quality of, l. 126. 

Nux vomica, i. 121. 149. 

in intermittent*, ii. 92. 

palsy, iv. 451. 
Nyctalopia, iv. 135. 137. 
Nymphomania furibunda, V. 84, 86. 
Nystagmus, iv. 162. 

O. 

Obesity, v. 195. 

general, v. 195. 
splanchnic, v. 19- 
Oblivion, iv. 125. 
Obstipation, i. 185. 
Ocular spectres, iv. 142. 
Odontia, i. 50. 

dentitionis, i. 61. 
dolorosa, i. 60, 
stupor is, i. 71. 
deformis, i. 73. 
edentula, i. 74. 
incrustans, i. 77. 
cxcresceos, i. 78. 
(Estrus, (larves of, or) bots, intestinal, t . 
236. 

cuticular, v. 439. 
Oil, train, in chronic rheumatism, ii. 399. 
Oleum dc cantharidibus, i. 62. 
teuiplinum, i. 246. 
jecoris aselli, ii. 399. 
Olives, singular mode of rearing, i. 41. 
Omentum, organ of, i. 47. 
Oneirodynia, iv. 115. 
Ononis spicata, as a diuretic, v. 303. 
Onyx, ii. 324— iv. 149. 
Opacity humoral, iv. 147. 
Ophiasis, v. 454. 
Ophiorrhiza Mungos, iv. 264. 
Ophthalmia, ii. 321. 

taraxis, ii. 323. 
iridis, ii. 326. 
purulenta, ii. 328. 
glutinosa, ii. 336. 
metastatica, ii. 333. 
epidemic a, ii. 329. 
gonorrhoica, ii. 333. 
catarrhalis, ii. 333. 
intermittens, ii. 334. 
ectropinm, ii. 340. 
Ophthalmo-blenorrhoea, ii. 330. 
Opbthalmopto.sis, ii. 336. 
Ophthalmy, ii. 321. 

lachrymose, ii. 323. 
purulent, ii. 328. 
of infants, ii. 334. 
Egyptian, ■ 
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Ophthalmy, epidemic, ii. 329. 
glutinous, ii. 336. 

Opisthonia, iv. 236. 

Opisthotonus, iy. 236. 

Orange-skin, v. 462. 

Orban, his practice of using acids in con- 
sumption, iii. 197. 

Orchitis, ii. 320. 

Organic molecules, what, t. 16. 

Orgasm, diseases affecting the, v. 
71. 

Orgastica, v. 71. 

Ormskirk medicine, iv. 269. 

Ornithrohynchus paradoxus, or platypus, 
i. 39. 

Orthopnea, i. 401. 

Oscitancy, iv. 301. 

Osmnndia regalis, i. 260. 

Osteopedion, v. 170. 

Osthexia, Osthexy, v. 231. 
infarciens, v. 232. 
implexa, v. 233. 
varieties, v. 233. 

Otaheite, vowel-snftness of many pasages 
in this and other savage tongues, i. 376 

Otitis, ii. 263. 

Otorrhea, ii. 264. 

Ova, human, v. 14. 

Ovaria, human, v. 14. 

P. 

Painter's colic, i. 162. 
Palpitatio, iv. 289. 

cordis, iv. 289. 
arteriosa, iv. 292. 
complicata, iv. 295. 
Palpitation, iv. 289. 

in the epigastric region, iv. 
294. 
Palsy, iv. 433. 

varieties, iv. 436. 
shaking, iv. 314. 
Pandicnlatio, Pandiculation, iv. 301. 
Papula, v. 363. 
Papulous skin, v. 368. 
Parabysma, i. 304. 

hepaticum, i. 305. 
coraplicatum, i 324. 
intestinaU,i. 321. 
mes< ntericum, i. 318. 
omentale, i. 323. 
pancreaticum, i. 317. 
spleuicum, i. 314. 
Paracentesis in drop>y of the chest, of 

early origin, v. 272. 
Paracusis, iv. 163. 

acris, iv. 164. 
obtusa, iv. 166. 
perversa, iv. 167. 
duplicata, iv. 168. 
illusoria, iv. 169. 

varieties, ir. 169. 
surditas, iv. 170. 
Paracyesis, v. 110. 

irritativa, v. 111. 
uterina, v. 116. 

:«S. v. 118. 



Parageusit, iv. 179. 

acuta, iv. 182. 
obtusa, iv. 183. 
expers, iv. 184. 
Paralysis, iv. 433. 

varieties of, iv. 436. 
whether likely to be benefited 
by tertian ague, iv. 454. 
Parametiia, v. 28. 

obstructionis, v. 29. 
difficilis, v. 34. 
superflua, v. 41. 
erroris, v. 43. 
cessationis, v. 44. 
Paraphimosis, ii. 216. 
Paraplegia, iv. 440. 
Par apsis, iv. 186. 

acris. iv, 185. 
expers, iv. 190. 
illusoria, iv. 192. 
Parasynanche, ii. 267. 
Parenchyma of organs, v. 177. 
Parenchyma, diseases affecting 

the, v. 194. 
Paristhmitis, ii. 267. 

varieties, ii. 269. 
Parodynia, v. 126. 

atonica, v. 127. 
implastica, v. 130. 
sympathetica, v. 135. 
perversa, v. 141. 
amorphica, v. 146. 
pluralis, v. 154. 
secundaria, v. 157. 
Paroniria, iv. 115. 

ambulans, iv. 116. 
loquens, iv. 119. 
salax, iv. 120. 
Paronychia, ii. 226. 
Paropsis, iv. 134. 

luciiuga, iv. 135. 
noctifuga, iv. 137. 
longinqua, if. 140. 
propinqua, iv. 141. 
lateralis, iv. 142. 
illusoria, iv. 142, 
caligo, iv. 146. 
glaucous, iv. 147. 
catarructa, iv. 148. 
synizesis, iv. 154. 
amaurosis, iv. 156. 
strabismus, iv. 161. 
Parosmis, iv. 173. 

acris, iv. 173. 
obtusa, iv. 177. 
exp- rs, iv. 178. 
Parostia, v. 5:14. 

fragilis, v. 215. 
flexilis, v. 217. 
Parotitis, ii. 266. 
Paruria, v. 296. 

inops, v. 297. 
retentionis, v. 300, 
stillatitia, v. 305. 
mellita, v. 310. 
incontinene, v. 333, 
incocta, v. 336. 
erratics. r - 3ST7 
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Passio bovina, v. 

Pension ungovernable, iv. 76. 

Passions of the mind, as liable to disease, 

as its intellectual faculties, iv. 78. 
Pearl-ash, in indigestion, i. 146. 
Pearl-eye, iv. 148. 
Pectoriloquism, iii. 186. 
Pedicnlus, v. 434. 



E e |?S ra > \ iii. 279. 
Pellagra, J 



Pempnigus, v. 406 

Percussion of the chest, ii. 205— iii. 184. — 

v . 270. 
Peripneumonia, ii. 288. 
Peripneumony, ii. 281. 

varieties, ii. 281. 
Peritoneal fever, ii. 171. 
Peritoneum, inflammation of, ii. 292. 
Peritonitis, ii. 292. 

propria, ii. 293. 
omentalis, ii. 295. 
mesenterica, ii. 295. 
Pernio, ii. 246. 
Pestis, iii. 84. 

its resemblance to small-pox ex- 
amined, iii. 65. 

varieties, iii. 84. 
Phacia, v. 460. 
Phalaena pinguinalis, larves of, intestinal, 

i.239. 
Phalangosis, ii. 342. 
Phasiauus, mot-mot, i. 331. 
Pheasant, mot-mot, i. 331. 
Philautiae, iv. 82. 
Phimosis, ii. 216. 
Phimotic phlegmon, ii. 216. 
Phlebitis, ii. 187— iii. 310. 
Phlegmasia:, ii. 177. 
Phlegmatia dolens, ii. 379. 
Phlegmone, Phlegmon, ii. 210. 
parutis, ii. 212. 
communis, ii. 211. 
parotidea, ii. 213. 
mammae, ii. 214. 
bubo, ii. 215. 
phimotica, ii. 216. 
Phlogistica, ii. 177. 
Phlogotica, ii. 177. 
Phlyctsense, ii. 236. 
Phlyzacium, v. 415. 
Phlysis, ii. 225. 
Phonica, i. 345. 
Phosphorus in typhus, ii. 166. 

gout, ii. 416. 
Phrenica, iv. 41. 
Phrensy, ii 257. 
Phryganea grandis, larves of, intestinal, i. 

Phthiriasis, v. 433. 
Phthisii, iii. 162. 

varieties, iii. 163. 
dyspeptic, iii. 164. 
Phthisurie, v. 320. 
Ph'hoe, iii. 165. 
Pltyma, ii. 217. 

hordeolum, ii. 218. 

furunculus, ii. 219. 

mycosis, ii. 219 



Phyma, anthrax, ii. 220. 

Physalis Alkekengi, or winter- cherry, V- 

306. 
Physometra, v. 294. 
Pian, iii. 107. 
Pilare malum, v. 445. 
Piles, i. 265. 

Pin of the eye, iv. 146. 154. 
Pityriasis, v. 385. 
Placenta, retention of, v. 155. 
Pladarotis, ii. 332. 
Plague, iii. 84. 

varieties, iii. 84. 
of Athens, iii. 86. 
of London, iii 89. 
of Morocco, iii. 91. 
of British army in Egypt, iii. 94, 
how far related to the small-pox, 
iii. 65. 

inoculation for, iii. 93. 
exposure to, diminishes its power, 
iii. 101. 

influenced by state of the atmos- 
phere, iii. 102, 103. 
Platalea Leiicorodia (spoon-bill), i. 331. 
Plethora, iii. 113. 

entonica or sanguine, iii. 115. 
atonica or sercus, iii. 116. 
ad molem, iii. 114. 
ad spatium, iii. 114. 
Plcuralgia, i. 438. 

acuta, i. 439. 
chronica, i. 440. 
Pleurisy, ii. 287. 

spurious, ii. 396. 
Pleuritis, ii. 287. 

vera, ii. 288. 
mediastina, ii 289. 
diapbragrnatica, ii. 289. 
Pleurodyne, i. 438. 
Pleuro- peripneumonia, ii. 288. 
PleuroKt hot onus, iv. 236. 
Plica, v. 448. 
Pneumathorax, v. 289. 
Pneumatic medicine, iii. 206. 
Pneumatic a, i. 345. 
Pneumatosis, v. 289. 
Pneumatothorax, v. 289. 
Pneumonica, i. 374. 
Pneumonitis, ii. 281. 

vera, ii. 282. 
maligna, ii. 285. 
notha, ii. 286. 
Podagra, ii. 401. 

its varieties, ii. 403. 
Pcecilia, v. 463. 

Poison of viper as an antilyssic, iv. 27*/ 
Poliosis, v. 451. 

Polyglottus, mocking-bird, i. 332. 
Polypus, i. 349. 

elasticus, i. 350. 
coriaceus, i. 350. 
bronchial, ii. 279. 
uteri, v. 103. 
vagina?, v. 103. 
Polysarcia, v. 195. 

adiposa, v. 195. 
Pompholyx, Pomphus. y, 4<™ 
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Pontine marshes, insalubrity of, ii. 296. 
Porpbyra, iii. 284. 

simplex, iii. 285. 
hxmnrrbagia, iii. 287. 
nautica, iii. 293. 
Porphyrisma, iii. 9. 
Porrigo, v. 420. 
Portland powder, ii. 418. 
Pose, ii. 345. 
Power, nervous, iv. 24. 

sensilic and motific, iv. 
24. 

motific, or irritative of a 
lower description than sensific, iv. 25. 
Pox, iii. 245. 

bastard, iii. 266. 
Precocity, genital, v. 77. 
Pregnancy, morbid, v. 110. 

from constitutional 



derangement, v. 111. 
ment, v. 116. 
118. 
110. 



from local derange- 
from miscarriage, v. 
proper period of, v. 



spurious, v. 170. 
utmost extent al- 
lowed, v. 108. 
Premature delivery, its advantages at times, 

v. 153. 
Presbytia, Presbyopia, iv. 141. 
Priapism, iv. 211. 

Pricking, general feeling of, iv. 188. 
Prickly- heat, v. 372. 375. 
Pride ungovernable, iv. 83. 
Procidentia ani, i. 272. 

uteri, v. 99. 
Proctica, i. 253. 

simplex, i. 253. 
spasmodica, i. 254. 
callosa, i. 260. 
exania, i. 272. 
marisca, i- 265. 
tenesmus, i. 264. 
Praotia,v. 77. 

fceminina, v. 78. 
masculina, v. 77. 
Prolapse, genital, v. 98. 

of the bladder, v. 102. 
parturient, v. 131. 
vagina, v. 101. 
womb, v. 99. 
Protuberant eye, ii. 337. 
Primus, Lauro-cerasus, i. 287. 

' in levers, u. 92. 

Prurigo, v. 379. 
Pruritus, iv. 185. 187. 
Prussic acid, i. 366. 397. iii. 208. , 

its effects on the stomach, i. 

132. 

how best relieved, i. 132. 

Psellismus, i. 369. 

bambalia, i. 370. 

b'.aesitas, i. 372. 
Psendoesthesia, iv. 192. 
Pieudocyeris, v. 170. 

molaris. V. 17*. 



Pseudocyesis, inanis, v. 173. 
Psoas abscess, ii. 202. 
Psora, v. 389. 398. 
Psoriasis, v. 398. 
Psorophthalmia, ii 336. 
Pterygium, ii. 326. iv. 146. 
Ptosis, ii. 342. 
Ptosiridis, ii. 338. 
Ptosisiridis, ii 338. 
Ptyaliim, l. 81. 
Ptyalismus, i. 81. 

acutuii, i. 82. 
chronicus, i. 88. 
iners, i. 89. 
Pubis symphysis ossa, division of, in im- 
practicable labour, v. 149. 
Puerperal fever, ii. 170. 

epidemic, ii. 173. 
contagious, ii. 173. 
mania, iv. 65. 
convulsions, iv. 363. 
Pulex (Daphnia), v. 7. 

(Monoculus), v. 7. 
Pulex, v. 436. 
Pulsatilla nigricans, iv. 147. 
Pulse, doctrine of, ii. 16. 
Pulse, why different in different ages, ii. 9. 
standard, in adult life, ii. 16. 
infancy, ii. 17. 
advanced life, ii. 17. 
different kinds of, ii. 20. 
of Solano, ii. 20. 
of Bordeu, ii. 20. 
Pulselessness, iv. 278. 
Pulvis antilyssus, iv. 266. 

Cobbii, iv. 268. 
Pupil, closed, iv. 154. 
double, iv. 155. 
five -fold, iv. 155. 
Purpura, iii. 9. 29. 
Pursiness, i. 405. 
Purulent ophthalmy, ii. 326. 
Pus, a secretion, ii. 195, 196. 
Hewson's view, ii. 196. 
Hunter's, ii. 196. 
use of, ii. 198. 200. 
how distinguished from mucus, iii. 
183 
Push,'ii. 211. 
Pye-balled skin, v. 463. 
Pyrectjca, ii. 28. 
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Quartan ague, ii. 76 
double, 
treble 



sate, | u " 
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duplicate, 
triplicate, j 
Quas, Russian, iii. 298. 
Quinsey, ii. 267. 

varieties, ii. 268. 
nervous, i. 95. 
Quinine, ii. 89. 
Quinic acid, ii. 89. 

R. 

Rabid blood, as an antilyssic, iv. 27i». 
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Rabies, iv. 244. 

canine, iv. 253. 
feline, iv. 251. 
Rainbow worm, v. 411. 
Raoiollisseineut de Cerveau, ii. 257. iv. 

418. v. 261. 
Rand, Abbe de, melancholy of, iv. 80. 
Ranula, i. 98. 
Rapbania, iv. 317. 
Raptus nervorum, iv. 227. 
Rash eranthem, iii. 8. 
rose, v. 366. 
gum, v. 369. 
uchcnous, v. 371. 
pallid, v. 370. 
pruriginotiN, v. 379. 
millet, v. 383. 
rainbow, v. 411. 
tooth, v. 369. 
wild-lire, v. 369. 
Reclination. iv. 153. 
Rattling in the throat, i. 352. 
Rectum, stricture of, spasmodic, i. 254. 

callous, i. 2b0. 
Red-gum, v. 369. 
Relaxatio uteri, v. 99. 
Remittent fever, ii. 97. 

mild, ii. 97. 
malignant, ii. 99. 
autumnal, ii. 99. 
yellow, ii. 105. 
burning, ii. 128. 
asiienic, ii. 130. 
of Breslaw, ii. 131. 
Renal calculus, v. 341. 
Respiration, effect of, on the blood, i. 337. 
how produced, i. 336. 
Ellis's hypothesis, i. 339. 
quantity of air expired and 
inspired in, i. 338. 342. 
Rest-harrow as a diuretic, v. 303. 
Restlessness, iv. 329. 
Retching, i. 129. 
Retention of the menses, v. 29. 

secundines, v. 158. 
Revery, iv. 108. 

of mind, iv. 109. 

abstraction of mind, iv. 10*. 111. 
brown-study, iv. 108. 113. 
Rhachialgia, i. 162. 
Rhachia, v. 221. 
Rhachitis, v. 221. 

origin of the name, v. 221. 
Rachybia, iv. 213, 214. 
Rhatany root, v. 42. 50. 
Rheuma, how used formerly, ii. 401. iv 

149. 
Rheumatism, acute, ii. 390. 

whether co-exists with gout, 
ii. 389. 6 ' 

articular, ii. 390. 
lumbar, ii. 395. 
of the hip-joint, ii. 396. 
pleura, ii. 396. 
chronic, ii. 397. 
Rhonchus, i. 352. 

stertor i. 353. 
pppcnnn?. i. f!5S. 



Rhus vernix, i. 396. iv. 451. 

tnxicodendrum, iv. 452. 
Rhypia, v. 413. 
Richerand, his hypothesis concerning A 

living principle, iv. SO. 
Rickets, v. 221. 
Ringing in the ears, iv. 169. 
Riug-worm, v. 409. 411. 

scall, v. 420. 423. 
Rosalia, iii. 8. 
Rose-rash, v. 366. 
Rose-wood, i. 126. 
Roseola, v. 366. 
Rosy-drop, ii. 224. 
Rot in sheep, cause of, i. 343. 
Rotacismus, i. 375. 
Rougeole, iii. 10. 
Rubeola, iii. 9. 21. 
Rubin tinctorum, v. 37. 
Rui.ula, iii. 107. 
Rilbus chum-f morus, iii. 297. 
Rumbling of the bowels, i. 123. 
Rumination, instances of in man, i. 127. 
Running at the nose, i. 345. 
Rupia, v. 413. 
Kye, spurred, v. 38. 

S. 

Sahafata (Arab.), scall, r. 399. 

Salai itas, > „„ 

Salacity, \ v 80 ' 
Saliva, analysis of, i. 81. 
Salivation, i. 82. 
Salmon, fecundity of, v. 8. 
Sambucus ebulus, v. 246. 

nigri, v. 246. 
Sancti viti chorea, iv. 306. 
Sand, urinary, v. 341. 

white, v. 341. 

red, v. 342. 
Sanguiferous system, machinery of, ii. fi. 
moving powers of, ii. 

fluids of, ii. 22. 
Santonica, i. 248. 
Saphat (Hebr.) scall, v. 394. 399. 
Sarcocele, v. 204. 
Satyriasis furens, v. 84. 
Scabies, v. 428, 429. 
Scabiosa Indica, i. 244. 
Scale-skin, v. 384. 
Scall, dry, v. 398. 

humid, v. 418. 
scabby, v. 420. 
milky, v- 420, 421. 
honey-comb, v. 420. 422. 
Scalled head, v. 420, 421. 
Scandix cerefolium, i. 269. 
Scarabaeus, (beetle-grubs) intestinal, i. 

239. ' 

Scarlatina, iii. 8. 
Scarlet-fever, iii. 8. 

with sore throat, iii. 10. 13. 
Scelotyrbe, iv. 307, 308. 314. 
Scented odours issuing from the bodies of 

animals, v. 365. 
Sciatica, ii. 390. 396. 
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Sclerotitis, ii. 323. 

Scotodinus, iv. 350. 

Scotoma, iv. 350. 

Scott's acid bath, in jaundice, i. 288. 

lues, iii. 262. 
Scrophula, iii. 219, 220. 
Scurvy, iii. 284. 

land, iii. 287. 
petecchial, iii. 285. 
sea, iii. 293. 
dynamic, iii. 288. 
Scybalum, i. 223. 
Sea-bear, i. 37. 
calf, i. 37. 

sickness, how produced, i. 133. 
worms, feed harmlessly on copper- 
bottomed ships, i. 173. 
Seasoning fever of hot climates, ii. 108. 
Secale cornutum, or spurred rye, i. 175. 
Secernent system, diseases of, v. 
177. 

physiology of, v. 
177. 
Secretions, furnished by different animals, 
and often the same animal in different 
parts, v. 191. 

sugar "| 
sulphur ] 

£S2 h I9L 

urine 
bile, J 

honey ~] 

wax 
silk 

phosphorescent light I 10 „ 
air f v< 15 "* 

electricity 

furnished by plants | 
equally diversified, J 

performed by an electric agency 
of the nerves, v. 325. 
Sccundines, retention of, v. 158. 
Self-conceit, ungovernable, iv. 82. 
Seminal fluid, how secreted, v. 10. 

powerful influence of, on the 
animal economy, v. 12. 
flux, v. 61. 

entonic, v. 62. 
atonic, v. 62. 
misemission, v. 89. 
Senega, v. 247. 
Seneka-root, i. 421. 
Sensation, diseases affecting the, 

iv. 133. 
Sensation and motion, principle of, iv. 17. 
whether a common 
power, or from distinct sources, iv. 19. 
Senses, external, in different animals, iv. 
13. 

whether any animal possesses more 
than five, iv. 16. 
Scnsific and motific fibres, ir. 24. 209. 
Sensorial powers, diseases affect- 
ing jointly, iv. 324. 
Sentimentalism, iv. 94. 
Serpigo, v. 

Seta equina, intestinal, i. 237. 
Vol. V._ fi? 



Seville Orange tree, iv. oU. 

Sex and features how accounted for, v. 14. 

16. 
Sexual fluids, diseases affecting, v. 28. 
Shaat (Hebr.) v. 394. 
Shaking palsy, iv. 314. 
Shampooing, iv. 223. 
Shark, procreation of, v. 6. 
Shechin, v. 395. 
Shingles, v. 408. 410.' 
Short-breath, i. 402. 
Sibbens, or Sivens, iii. 269. 
Sick-head-ache, iv. 342. 
Sickness of the stomach, i. 127. 
Sighing, how produced, i. 337. 
Sight, in different animals, iv. 1 
Sight, morbid, iv. 134. 
night, iv. 135. 
day, iv. 137. 
long, iv. 140. 

of age, iv. 141. 
short, iv. 141. 
skew, iv. 142. 
false, iv. 142. 
Silliness, iv. 130. 
Silver, nitrate of, in epilepsy, iv. 382. 

power of producing a dark colom 
on the skin, iv. 382. 
Singing-birds, vocal avenue of, i. 332. 
nightingale, i. 332. 
thrush, i. 332. 
tuneful manakin, i. 
332. 

mocking-bird, i. 332- 
Singultus, iv. 285. 
Sisymbrium, iv. 368. 
Skin, papulous, v. 36S. 
macular, v. 457. 
orange, v. 462. 
Slaughter-houses, exhalation of, in con 

sumption, iii. 207. 
Slavering, i. 89. 
Sleeplessness, iv. 325. 
Sleep-disturbance, iv. 115. 

sleep-walking, iv. 116. 
sleep-talking, iv. 119. 
night-pollution, iv. 120 
Small-pox, iii. 54. 

varieties, iii. 74. 
Smell, morbid, iv. 173. 
acrid, iv. 173. 

sex, age, and other qualities dis- 
coverable by it, iv. 175. 
obtuse, iv. 177. 
want of, iv. 178. 
illusory, whence, iv. 350. 
how far it exists in different ani- 
mals, iv. 14. 
Snaffles, ii. 349. 
Snail, procreation of, v. 6. 
Sneezing, iv. 287. 
Snivelling, i. 347. 
Snoring, i. 353. 

Snuff-takinsr, why injurious, i. 141 
Snuffles, ii."349. 
Snuffling, i. 347. 
Soap, i. 287. 
Soins, iii. 29 5 . 
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Sol-lunar influence, Balfour's hypothesis 

of, ii. 61. 
Solid parts of organs, of what composed, 

v. 177. 
Solvents biliary, i. 304. 
Somnambulism, iv. 116. 
Sore-throat, ii. 267. 

ulcerated or malignant, ii. 
269. 
Soreness, general feeling of, iv. 185. 
Sounds, yocal, i. 375. 

guttural, i. 378. 
nasal, i. 375. 
lingual, i. 375. 
dental, i. 375. 
labial, i. 375. 377. 
imaginary in the ears, iv. 169. 
Sparganosis, ii. 379. 
Spasm, doctrine of, as applicable to fevers, 

iii. 85. 
Spasm, constrictive, iv. 210. 

its species, iv. 210. 
clonic, iv. 284. 

its species, iv. 285. 
synclonic, iv. 304. 

its species, iv. 304. 359. 
Spawn, or hard roe, what, v. 8. 
Spectres, ocular, iv. 142. 
Speech, how produced, i. 330. 
inability of, i. 354. 
dissonant, i. S69. 

may he produced without a tongue, 
i. 355. 
Speechlessness, i. 354. 
Sperm, or soft roc, what, v. 8. 
Spermorrhcea, v. 61. 
Spider discharged from the anus, i. 239. 
Spigelia, i. 244. 251. 
Spignel, v. 38. 
Spilosis, v. 459. 
Spilus, v. 459. 
Spina bifida, v. 266. 

Spina ventosa, what, iii. 325. — v. 217. . 
Spinal marrow, its chord double, iv. 20. 

210. 
Spine, dropsy of, v. 266. 

curvature of, iv. 441. 
disease or injiiry of a cause of para- 
plegia, iv. 440. 

mollifaction or softening of, iv. 443. 
muscular distortion of, iv. 213. 
Spirit of animation, of Darwin, ii. 41. 
Spitting of blood, iii. 124. 129. 
Splanchnica, i. 274. 
Spleen, office not known, i. 47. 

not found below the class of fishes, 
i. 47. 

turgescence of, i. 314. 
Splenalgia, ii. 315. 
Splenitis, ii. 314. 
Spoon-bill, i. 331. 
Spurred-rye, i. 175. 
t. 38. 
Spurzheim, his hypothesis upon the nature 

of the mind, iv. 30. 
Squalus, procreation of, v. 8. 
Squinsy, ii. 267. 
^quintiuor, iv. 161. 



Squinting, varieties, iv. 162. 
St. Anthony's fire, iii. 49. 

varieties, iii. oil. 
St. Guy, dance de, iv. 806. 
St. Vitus's dance, iv. 306. 
Stahl, bis doctrine of fevers, ii. 34. 
Stammering, i. 370. 
Staphyloma, ii. 337. 

varieties, ii. 337. 
Stays, tight, their mischievous effects, i- 

440. 
Steatomc, v. 210. 
Sterility, male, v. 8. 

female, v. 94. 
Sternalgia, i. 430. 

arabulantium, i. 431. 
chronica, i. 437. 
Sternutatio, iv. 287. 
Stertor, i. 353. 

Stethoscope, ii. 205. iii. 185. v. 270. 
Stiff-joint, muscular, iv. 226. 

its varieties, iv. 226. 
Stitch, i. 439. 
Stomach, organ of, i. 38. 

omnivorous power of, i. 36. 
self-digesting power of, i. 44. 
seat of universal sympathy, i. 48- 
inflammation of, ii. 296. 
Stone in the bladder, v. 348. 
Stone-pock, ii. 223. 
Stoppage of urine, v. 302. 
Strabismus, iv. 161. 
Straining, i. 264. 
Stramonium, iv. 267. 
Strangury, v. 305. 

spasmodic, v. 305. 
scalding, v. 306. 
callous, v. 306. 
vermiculous, v. 308. 
polypous, v. 310. 
mucous, v. 308. 
Stricture of the rectum, spasmodic, i. 254- 

callous, i. 260. 
Strophulus, v. 369. 
Struma, iii. 219. 

vulgaris, iii. 220. 
Studium inane, iv. 113. 
Stultitia, iv. 129. 
Stupidity, iv. 124. 

Sturgeon, mode of procreation, v. 9. 
Stuttering, i. 370. 
Sty, ii. 218. 
Stymatosis, iii. 126. 
Subsultus, iv. 300. 
Sudor anglicus, ii. 66. 
Suffocatio stridula, ii. 27.3. 
Suffocation from asphyxy, iv. 386. 

hanging or drowning, u. 
388. 

mephytic, iv. 394. 
electrical, iv. 397. 
from severe cold, iv. 398. 
Suffusio, iv. 149. 166. 

scintillans, iv. 143. 
reticularis, iv. 143. 
Sugar in saccharine urine, the proportion. 

v. 313. 
Sulphur fumigation, v. 431. 
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Summer-rash, v. 372. 375. 
Sun-burn, v. 461. 
Super-annuation, iv. 130. 
Snperfetation, v. 106. 156. 
Suppression of the menses, v. 33. 
Suppurative inflammation, ii. 186. 
Surditas, iv. 170. 

Surfaces, internal, diseases af- 
fecting, v. 237. 
Surface, external, diseases affect- 
ing the, v. 358. 
Surieit, i. 169. 

eruptive, i. 170. 
Suspended animation, iv. 385. 
Susurrus, iv. 169. 
Sweat, morbid, v. 360. 

profuse, v. 361. 
bloody, v. 362. 
partial, v. 363. 
coloured, v. 363. 
scented, v. 364. 
sandy, v. 365. 
Swan, dumb, i. 331. 

musical, i. 331. 
Sweating-fever, ii. 66. 

whether Englishmen only 
subject to it, ii. 69. 
Sweet-spittle, i. 83. 86. 
Swimming of the head, iv. 352. 
Swine-pox, iii. 43. 
Swooning, iv. 354. 

varieties, iv. 355. 
Sycosis, ii. 219. 
Sympathies and antipathies, how formed in 

the mind, iv. 38. 
Symphysis pubis, division of, v. 148. 
Synanche, ii. 267. 
S'ynclonus, iv. 304. 

tremor, iv. 304. 
chorea, iv. 306. 
ballismus, iv. 314. 
raphania, iv. 317. 
beriberia, iv. 319. 
Syncope, iv. 353. 

simplex, iv. 354. 

varieties, iv. 355. 
recurrens, iv. 357. 
Synechia, iv. 155. 
Synizesis, iv. 154. 
Synocha, ii. 140. 
Synochal fever, ii. 139. 
Synochus, ii. 139. 

its varieties, ii. 140. 
Syphilis, iii. 245. 
Syphiloid diseases, iii. 266. 
Syrigmus, iv. 169. 
Syringe, i. 93. 
Syspasia, iv. 359. 

convulsio, iv. 362. 
hysteria, iv. 369. 
epilepsia, iv. 373. 
Ststatica, iv. 324. 
Systremma, iv. 227. 



Tabes, iii. 155. 

varieties, iii. 156. 



Tabes dorsalis, iii. 158. 

Tabor or Talbor, his early usejof the bark 

in agues, ii. 89. 
Taedium vitx, iv. 104. 
Taenia solium, i. 233. 
vulgaris, i. 233. 
generation of, v. 9. 
Tarantismus, iv. 307. 314. 
Tar, fumigation with, iii. 205. 

water, useful in indigestion, i. 144. 
Taraxacum, i. 287. v. 304. 
Taraxis, ii. 332. 
Taste, how far exists in different animals, 

iv. 14. 179. 
Taste, morbid, iv. 179. 

acute, iv. 182. 
obtuse, iv. 183. 
want of, iv. 184. 
illusory, whence, iv. 350. 
Teats in the mare, inguinal, v. 10. 
Teeth, tartar of, i. 77. 

transplantation of, i. 75. 
whether an extraneous body, i. 64. 
moveable, i. 53. 
whether injured by sugar, i. 66. 
pretended, reproduced by jugglers, 
i. 59. 

carious, i. 60. 
deformity of, i. 73. 
Teething, i. 51. 

permanent, i. 57. 
in adults, i. 57. 
in old age, i. 58. 
Tela mucosa, r. 177. 
Tenderness, general external feeling of, 

how produced, iv. 185. 
Tenebrio, intestinal, i. 240. 
Teneritudo, iv. 185. 
Tenesmus, i. 264. 
Teresa, Saint, iv. 98. 
Tertian ague, ii. 74. 
double, 
triple, 
duplicate, , 
Testes, diminish in the winter in many ani- 
mals, v. 10. 

where seated in the cock, v. 10. 
Testudo, v. 210. 
Tetanus, iv. 236. 

anticus, iv. 236. 238. 
dorsalis, iv. 236. 
lateralis, iv. 236, 237. 
erectus, iv. 236. 239. 
Tetter, v. 408. 
Therioma, v. 409. 
Thirst, morbid, i. 99. 

immoderate, i. 101. 
sensation of, how accounted for, 
i. 99. 
Thirstlessness, i. 102. 
Throbbing of the arteries, iv. 294. 

heart, iv. 289. 
Thrush, iii. 33. 

its varieties, iii. 33. 
Thymiosis, iii. 107. 
Tic, meaning of the term, ; v . 22P. 

douloureux, iv. 199! 
Tick bite, v. 437. 
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Tiglium seeds as a hydragogue, v. 245. 
Tinea, v. '120, 421. 
Tissu muquex, v. 177. 
Titubatio, iv. 329. 
Toads, suckling in cancel-, iii. 242. 
Tonicity, iv. 208. 
Tongue^ lolling, i. 97. 

speecli not necessarily dependent 
upon it, i. 355. 
Tonquin powder, iv. 2G8. 
Tooth, derangement of, i. 50. 
wise, i. 57. 
ache, i. 60. 
edge, i. 72. 
rash, v. 369. 
Toothlessness, i. 74. 
Torpor, iv. 384. 
Touch, morbid, iv. 186. 

acute sense of, iv. 185. 
insensibility of, iv. 190. 
illusory, iv. 192. 
Tracheitis, ii. 274. 
Trance, iv. 403. 
Transudation in dead animal matter, v. 

184. 
Trembling, iv. 304. 
Tremor, iv. 304. 
Trichechus Dudong, i. 37. 
Trichiasis, ii. 342. 
Trichoma, v. 445. 
Trichocephalus, i. 232. 
TVichosis, v. 445. 

setosa, v. 447. 
plica, v. 448. 
iiirsutics, v. 450. 
distrix, v. 450. 
poliosis, v. 451. 
athrix, v. 452. 
area, v. 454. 
decolor, v. 455. 
Tripudatio, iv. 314. 
Trismus (entasia) iv. 229. 
varieties, iv. 231. 
maxillaris, iv. 195. 
dolorificus, iv. 195. 
Triton palustris, intestinal, i. 239. 
Tsorat of the Jews, what, v. 388. 394. 398. 
Tubba, iii. 109. 
Tuber, ii. 217.— iii. 165. 
Tubercles, what, iii. 165. 
Tumid-les:, puerperal, ii. 378. 

of West Indies, ii. 384. 
Tumour, v. 201. 

sarcomatous, v. 202. 
fleshy, v. 202. 
adipose, v. 202. 
pancreatic, v. 202. 
cellulose, v. 202. 
cystose, v. 202. 
scirrhous, v. 202. 
mammary, v. 203. 
tuberculous, v. 203. 
medullary, v. 203. 
encysted, v. 210. 
^teatomatous, v. 210. 
atheromatous, v. 210. 
honeyed, v. 210. 
scangfinnic. v. Tin 



Tumour, horny, v. 21u. 
bony, v. 212. 
osteons, v. 212. 
periosteous, v. 212. 
pendulous, v. 213. 
exotic, v. 213. 
Turgescence visceral, i. 305. 
Tussis, i. 380. 

Twinkling of the eye-lids, iv. 298. 
Twinning, congruous, v. 155. 

incongruous, v. 155. 
Twins, v. 155. 

Twiichings of the tendons, iv. 300. 
Tympanites, v. 291. 
Tympany, v. 291. 

whether ever an idiopathic af- 
fection, v. 292. 
Typhomania, ii. 152. 257. 
Typhus, how far approximates yellow fe- 
ver, ii. 53. 

described, ii. 146. 
causes, ii. 146. 

how becomes contagious, ii. 147. 
extent and intensity of contagion, 
ii. 147, 148. 

mild, ii. 150. 

malignant or putrid, ii. 151. 
specific properties of its miasm, 
ii. 155. 

septic power, distinct from its 
debilitating, ii. 155. 

copious bleeding, how far advisa- 
ble, ii. 157. 

U. & V. 

Vaccinia, iii. 36. 

its varieties, iii. 37. 
Vagina, prolapse of, v. 101. 
Vapours, iv. 101. 
Varicella, iii. 43. 
Variola, iii. 54. 

how far related to plague, iii. bo. 
Varioloid eruptions, iii. 81. 
Varix, iii. 307. 
Varus, ii. 189. 
Vas efferens, v. 183. 
inferens, v. 183. 
Veal-skin, v. 457. 
Vegetation promoted by animal dejections, 

i. 42. 
Veins and arteries, ii. 6. 

extensive line of swelling after 
bleeding, iii. 308. 
Vena Medinensis, v. 439. 
Venereal disease, iii. 243. 
Ventriloquism, what, i. 333. 
Vermifuges, i. 243. 
Vermis Medinensis, v. 439. 
Vermination, cutaneous, v. 433. 
Vertigo, iv. 348. 

origin of, iv. 348. 

varieties, iv. 352. 
Verruca, iv. 443. 
Vesiculaj seminales, v. 10, 11. 

differ in different animals, 9, 11, 
Vesicular inflammation, ii. 284. 
frver, iii. 45. 
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Vesicular fever, its varieties, iii. 4G. 
Viper, poison of, as an antilyssic, iv. 277. 
Vis insita, iv. 21. 
nervea, iv. 21. 

a tergo, hypothesis of, ii. 13. 
Viscus quernus, iv. 368. 
Vitiligo, v. 457. 
Vitus's (St.) dance, iv. 307. 
Ulcer, iii. 326. 

depraved, iii. 327. 

callous, iii. 327. 

fungous, iii. 327. 

cancerous, iii. 327. 

sinuous, iii. 330. 

carious, iii. 332. 
Ulcus, iii. 326. 

incarnans, iii. 327. 

vitiosuin, iii. 327. 

sinuosnm, iii. 330. 

tuberculosum, iii. 331. 

cariosum, iii. 332. 
Vocal avenue, i. 329. 
Voice, how produced, i. 330. 

dissonant, i. 364. 

imitative, seat of, i. 334. 

whispering, i. 364. 

of puberty, i. 367. 

rough, 1 

harsh, 

Masal > . I i. 36S. 
squeaking, f 

whizzing, j 

guttural, J 

palatine, or through the nose, i. 

363. 

immelodious, i. 363. 

Vomica, ii. 208. 

occult, ii. 209. 

open, ii. 209. 

Vomiting and purging, i. 200. 

Vomiting of blood, iii. 125. 129. 

how produced, i. 127, 

Vomito prieto, ii. 108. 

Vciuitui itio, i. 129. 

Vomitus, i. 129. 

Voracity, i. 103. 

Upas tiente, iv. 364. 

Uric calculus, v. 340. 345. 

Urinal dropsy, v. 311. 333. 

Urinary calculus, v. 340. 

sand, v. 341. 

gravel, v. 344. 

Trine, earths, salts, and other principles of, 

v. 339. 

bloody, iii. 126. 129. 

destiiution of, v. 297. 

stoppage of, v. 300. 

saccharine, v. 310. 

honeyed, v. 310. 

incontinence of, v. 333. 

unassimilated, v. 336. 

erratic, v. 337. 

Uroplania, v. 337. 

Urticaria, iii. 26. 

Uteri procidentia, v. 99. 

prolapsus, v. 99. 

relaxatio, v. 99. 



Uterine hemorrhage, iii. 126. 130. 

W. 

Wakefulness, iv. 325. 

irritative, iv. 325. 
chronic, iv. 327. 
Walrus, i. 37. 
Wart, v. 443. 
Water in the head, v. 258. 
Water-blebs, v. 406. 
Water-flux, v. 311. 
Water-brash, i. 117. 
Water-pox, iii. 43. 
Water-hemlock, i. 175. 
Weariness of life, iv. 104. 
Web of the eye, iv. 146. 
Weeping, how produced, i. 337. 
Wen, v. 210. 

adipose, t. 210. 
honeyed, v. 210. 
horny, v. 210. 
Wheal-worm, v. 438. 
Wheezing, i 353. 
Whelk, ii. 222. 
Wbite-gum, v. S69. 
White-swelling, ii. 424. 
Whites, v. 46. 
Whitlow, ii. 226. 
Whizzing in the ears, iv. 169. 
Wild carrot, as a diuretic, v.- 30S. 
Wind-cholera, i. 203. 
cholic, i. 170. 
dropsy, v. 287. 
Winking, iv. 298. 
Winter-cherry, v. 306. 
Wit, how it may exist without judgment, 
and hence in insanity, iii. 97. 
crack-brained, iv. 96. 
Witlessness, iv. 129. 
Womb, inflammation of, ii. 318. 
falling down of, v. 99. 
retroverted, v. 100. 
extirpation of, v. 100. 
Worm-gra^s, i. 251. 
Worm, goose-foot, i. 248. 
Wormword, i. 149. 

Worms, intestinal, their ability to resist di- 
gestion, i. 45. 

various species, i. 227. 
long round, i. 232. 

thread, i. 212, 233. 
tape, i. 233. 
broad tape, i. 233. 
thread, i. 235. 
maw, i. 235. 
erratic, i. 237, 
hepatic, i. 310. 
vesical, v. 308. 
Worm-seed, i. 248. 
Wry-neck, iv. 212. 



Xanthic oxyde of the bladder, v. 340. 
Xerophthalmia, ii, 324. 
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Yam, i. 36. 
Yava skin, ii. 385. 
Yawning, iv. 301. 
Yaws, iii. 107. 

Yellow fever, how far approaches typhus, 
ii. 53. 

description of, ii. 105. 



Yellow-jaundice, i. 275. 

guiu of infants, i. 292. 



'/.. 



Zaruthan, iii. 239. 
ZoDa, v. 410. 

ignea, v. 410. 
Zoster, v. 403. 410. 



THE END. 
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